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OF  TRUE  PEACE  OF  MIND. 


SECTION  I. 
Censure  of  Philosophers. 


yVn^v  I  had  studiously  Iread  over  the  moral  writings 
of  some  wise  heathen,  especially  those  of  the  Stoical  pro- 
fession, I  must  confess,  I  found  a  little  envy  and  pity 
striving  together  within  me :  I  envied  nature  in  them,  to 
see  her  so  witty  in  devising  such  plausible  refuges  for 
doubting  and  troubled  minds;  I  pitied  them,  to  see  that 
their  careful  disquisition  of  true  rest  led  them,  in  the 
end,  but  to  mere  unquietness.  Wherein,  methought, 
they  were  as  hounds  swift  of  foot,  but  not  exquisite. in 
scent;  which,  in  a  hasty  pursuit,  take  a  wrong  way; 
spending  their  mouths  and  courses  in  vain.  Their  praise 
of  guessing  wittily  they  shall  not  lose :  their  hopes,  both 
they  lost,  and  whosoever  follows  them. 

If  Seneca  could  have  had  grace  to  his  wit,  what  won- 
ders would  he  have  done  in  this  kind !  what  divine  might 
not  have  yielded  him  the  chair,  for  Precepts  of  Tranquil- 
lity, without  any  disparagement?  As  he  was,  this  he 
hath  gained — never  any  heathen  wrote  more  divinely; 
never  any  philosopher  more  ]^robably. 

Neither  would  I  ever  desure  better  master,  if,  to  this 
purpose,  I  needed  no  other  mistress  than  nature.  But 
this,  in  truth,  is  a  task,  which  nature  hath  never,  without 
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presumption^  undertaken;  and  never  performed,  without 
much  imperfection :  like  to  those  vam  and  wandering 
empirics,  which,  in  tables  and  pictures,  make  great  os- 
tentation of  cures ;  never  approving  their  skill  to  their 
credulous  patients.  And,  if  she  could  have  truly  effected 
it  alone,  I  know  not  what  employment  in  this  life  she 
should  have  left  for  grace  to  busy  herself  about,  nor  what 
privilege  it  should  have  beeii  here  below  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian :  since  this,  that  we  seek,  is  the  noblest  work  of  the 
soul ;  and  in  which  alqne,  consists  the  only  heaven  of 
this  world:  this  is  th^  sum  of  all  human  desires;  which 
when  we  have  attained,  then  only  we  begin  to  live,  and 
are  sure  we  cannot  thenceforth  live  miserably.  No  mar- 
vel then,  if  all  the  heathen  have  diligently  sought  after  it ; 

.     many  wrote  of  it ;  none  attained  it.    Not  Athens  must 

\   teach  this,  lesson,  but- Jerusalem. 


SECTION  IL 

What  Tranquillity  is,  and  wherein  it  consists. 

Yet  something  grace  scometh  not  to  learn  of  nature ; 
as  Moses  may  take  good  counsel  of  a  Midianite. 

Nature  hadi  ever  had  more  skill  in  the  end»  than,  m 
the  way  to  it;  and,  whether  she  have  discoursed  of  the 
good  estate  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  Tranquillity,  lOr 
me  best,  which  is  Happiness ;  hath  more  happily  gue^iaed 
at  the  general  definition  of  them,  thto  of  the  meanti  to 
compass  them. 

She  teacheth  us. therefore,  without  controulment,  that 
the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  is,  as  of  the  sea  and  weather, 
Dd^n  no  wind  stirreth,  when  the  .waves  do  not  tuimiUii- 
ou8]y  rise  and  fall  upon  each  other;  but  when- the  f^ce, 
both  of  the  heaven  a[nd  waters,  is  stUl,  £m,  and  equably ; 
that  it  is  such  an  even  disposition  of  the  hearty  whetein 
the  scales  of  the  mind  neither  rise  up  towards  the  beam, 
through  their  own  lightness,  or  the  over-weening  opinion 
6f  prosperity,  nor  are  too  much  depressed  with  any  load 
of  sorrow;  but,  hanging  equal  and  unmoved  betwixt 
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boliiy  give  a  man  liberty  in  all  occunrences  to  enjoy  him- 
self. 

Not  that  the  most  temperate  mind  can  be  so  the  mas- 
ter of  his  passions,  as  not  sometimes  to  Q?er-joy  his  grief, 
or  over-grieye  his  joy>  according  to  the  contrary  occa- 
sions of  both:  for  not  the  evenest  weights,  butattheic 
first  putting  into  the  balance,  somewhat  sway  both  parta^ 
thereof)  not  without  some  shew  of  inequality ;  which  yet, 
after  some  little  motion,  settle  themselves  in  a  meet  poise. 
It  is  enough,  that,  after  some  sudden  agitation,  it  can 
return  to  itself;  and  rest  itself,  at  last,  in  a  resolred 
peace. 

And  this  due  composedness  of  mind  we  require  unto 
our  tranquillity,  not  for  some  short  fits  of  good  mood, 
which  soon  after  end  in  discontentment;  but  with  the 
condition  of  perpetuity :  for  there  is  no  heart  makes  so 
rof^h  weather,  as  not  sometimes  to  admit  of  a  calm ; 
and,  whether  for  that  he  Imoweth  no  present  cause  of 
his  trouble,  or  for  that  he  knoweth  that  cause  of  trouble 
is  counterrailed  with  as  great  an  occasion  of  private  joy, 
or  for  that  the  multitude  of  evils  hath  bred  carelessness, 
the  man,  that  is  most  disordered,  finda  some  respites  of 
quietnejss.  The  balances,  that  are  mo»t  ill  matched,  in 
their  unsteady  motions  come  to  an  equality,  bat  pot  stay 
at  it.  The  frantic  man  c^annot  avoid  the  imputation  df 
madiness,  though  he  be  sober  for  many  moons,  if  he  rage 
in  one. 

So  then,  the  calm  mind  must  be  settled  in  a  habitual 
rest :  not  then  firm,  when  ther^  is  nothing  to  shake  it; 
bat  then  les^t  shaken,  when  it  i^  most  assayed. 


SECTION  III. 

Insufficiency,  of  human  Precepts. — Sefi^ui's  Eules  of  Tran^ 
quUlity  abfidged^'^Rej^cted  as  imufficienU'^Dispoti* 
tio9ioftheWork^ 

Whknce  easily  appears,  how  vsunly  it  h^th  t>een  soughlk^ 
either  in  such  a  constant  estate  of  outward  things,  «s 
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should  give  no  distaste  to  the  mind,  while  all  earthly 
things  vary  with  the  weather,  and  have  no  stay  but  in 
uncertainty ;  or,  in  the  natural  temper  of  the  soul,  so 
ordered  by  human  wisdom,  as  that  it  should  not  be  af' 
fected  with  any  casual  events  to  either  part :  since  that 
cannot  ever,  by  natural  power,  be  held  like  to  itself; 
but,  one  while,  is  cheerful,  stirring,  and  ready  to  under- 
take ;  another  while,  drowsy,  dull,  comfortless,  prone  to 
rest,  weary  of  itself,  loathing  its  own  purposes,  its  own 
resolutions. 

In  both  which,  since  the  wisest  philosophers  have 
grounded  all  the  rules  of  their  tranquillity,  it  is  plain  that 
they  saw  it  afar  off,  as  they  did  heaven  itself,  with  a  de- 
sire and  admiration,  but  knew  not  the  way  to  it :  where- 
upon, alas,  how  slight  and  impotent  are  the  remiedies 
they  prescribe  for  unquietness !  For  what  is  it,  that,  for 
the  inconstancy  and  laziness  of  the  mind,  still  displeasing 
itself  in  what  it  doth ;  and,  for  that  distemper  thereof, 
which  ariseth  from  the  fearful,  unthriving,  and  restless 
desires  of  it;  we  should  ever  be  employing  ourselves  in 
some  public  affairs,  choosing  our  business  according  to 
our  inolirration,  and  prosecuting  what  we  have  chosen? 
wherewith  being  at  last  cloyed,  we  should  retire  our- 
selves, and  wear  the  rest  of  our  time  in  private  studies  ? 
that  we  should  make  due  comparative  trials  of  our  own 
ability,  nature  of  our  businesses,  disposition  of  our  chosen 
friends  ?  that,  in  respect  of  patrimony,  we  should  be  but 
carelessly  affected ;  so  drawing  it  in,  as  it  may  be  least 
for  shew,  most  for  use;  removing  all  pomp,  bridling  our 
hopes,  cutting  off  superfluities  ?  for  crosses,  to  consider, 
that  custom  will  abate  and  mitigate  them ;  that  the  best 
things  are  but  chains  and  burdens  to  those  that  have  them, 
to  those  that  use  them ;  that  the  worst  things  have  some 
mixture  of  comfort,  to  those  that  groan  under  them?  Or, 
leaving  these  lower  rudiments  that  are  given  to  weak  and 
simple  novices,  to  examine  those  golden  rules  of  mo^ 
rality  which  are  commended  to  the  most  wise  and  able 
practitioners ;  what  is  it,  to  account  himself  as  a  tenant 
at  will;  to  fore-imagine  the  worst,  in  all  casual  piatters; 
to  avoid  all  idle  and  impertinent  businesses,  all  pragma- 
tical meddling  with  affairs  of  state ;  not  so  to  fix  ourselves 
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.upon  any  one  estate,  as  to  be  impatient  of  a  change;  to 
call  back  the  mind  from  outward  thines,  and  draw  it 
home  into  itself;  to  laugh  at  and  esteem  hghtiy  of  others' 
misdemeanors ;  not  to  depend  upon  others'  opmioas,  but 
to  stand  on  our  own  bottoms ;  to  cany  ourselves  in  an 
honest  and  simple  truth,  free  from  a  curious  hypocrisy, 
and  affectation  of  seeming  other  than  we  are,  and  yet  as 
free  from  a  base  kind  of  carelessness ;  to  intermeddle  re- 
tiredness  with  society,  so  as  one  may  give  sweetness  to 
the  other,  and  both  to  us,  so  slackening  the  mind  that 
we  may  not  loosen  it,  and  so  bending  as  we  may  not 
break  it;  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves,  cheering  up  our 
.spirits  with  variety  of  recreations,  with  satiety  of  meals, 
and  all  other  bodily  indulgence,  saving  that  drunkenness, 
methinks,  can  neither  beseem  a  wise  philosopher  to  pre- 
scribe, nor  a  virtuous  man  to  practise?  All  these,  in  their 
kinds,  please  well,  profit  much,  and  are  as  sovereign  for 
both  these,  as  they  are  unable  to  e£fect  that,  for  which 
they  are  propounded.* 

Nature  teacheth  thee  all  these  should  he  done;  she 
cannot  teach  thee  to  do  them :  and  yet  do  all  these  and 
no  more,  let  me  .never  have  rest,  if  thou  have  it.  For, 
neither  are  here  the  greatest  enemies  of  our  peace,  so 
much  as  descried  afar  off;  nor  those,  that  are  noted,  are 
hereby  so  prevented,  that,  upon  most  diligent  practice, 
we  can  promise  ourselves  any  security:  wherewith  whoso 
instructed,  dare  codfidendy  give  challenge  to  all  sinister 
events,  is  like  to  some  skilful  fencer,  who  stands  upon 
his  usual  wards,  and  plays  well;  but,  if  there  come  a 
strange  fetch  of  an  unwonted  blow,  is  put  beside  the  rules 
of  his  art,  and  with  much  shame  overtaken.  And,  for 
those,  that  are  known,  believe  me,  the  mind  of  man  is 
too  weak  to  bear  out  itself  hereby,  against  all  onsets. 
There  are  light  crosses,  that  will  take  an  easy  repulse; 
others  yet  stronger,  that  shake  the  house  side,  but  break 
not  in  upon  us  ;  others  vehement,  which  by  force  make 
way  to  the  heart ;  where  they  find  none,  breaking  open 
the  door  of  thq  soul,  that  denies  entrance;  others  violent, 
that  lift  the  mind  off  the  hinges,  or  rend  the  bars  of  it  in 

*  Allowed  yet  by  Seneca  in  his  last  chapter  of  TranquiUity» 
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pieces ;  others  furious,  that  tear  tip  the  verjr  fbundatfon's 
from  the  bottom^  leaving  no  monntnetit  behind  them,  but 
ruin,  *nie  wisest  and  most  resolute  moralist,  that  ever 
was,  looked  pale  when  he  should  taste  of  his  hemlock ; 
and,  by  his  tiraorousness,  made  sport  to  those,  that  en- 
Tied  his  speculations.  The  best  *  of  the  heathen  Empe- 
rors, that  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  piety,  justly 
magpiified  that  coumge  of  Christians,  which  made  them 
insult  over  their  tormentors ;  and,  by  their  fearlessness  of 
earthquakes  and  deaths,  argued  the  truth  of  their  reli- 
gion. It  must  be,  it  can  be,  none  but  a  divine  power, 
&at  can  uphold  the  mind  against  the  rage  of  many  af- 
flictions; and  yet,  the  greatest  crosses  are  not  the  great- 
est eneibies  to  inward  peace.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  up 
above  ourselves ;  and,  from  the  rules  of  a  higher  art,  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  natural  wisdom :  giving  such  infallible 
directions  for  tranquillity,  that  whosoever  shall  follow 
cannot  but  live  sweetly  with  continual  delight;  applaud- 
ing himself  at  home,  when  all  the  world  beside  him  shall 
be  miserable^ 

To  which  purpose,  it  shall  be  requisite,  first,  to  remove 
all" caused  of  unquiethess;  and  then,  to  set  down  the 
gprounds  of  our  happy  rest. 


SECTION  IV. 

Enemies  of  inward  Peace  divided  into  their  Eanks. — The 
Torment  of  an  evil  Conscience, — The  Joy  and  Peace  of 
the  Ouilty  but  dissembled. 

I  viND,  on  the  one  hand,  two  universal  enemies  of  tran- 
quillity— conscience  of  evil  done,  sense  or  fear  of  evil 
suflered.  The  former  in  one  word,  we  call  sins ;  the  lat- 
ter, crosses :  the  first  of  these  must  be  quite  t&ken  away, 
the  second  duly  tempered,  ere  the  heart  can  be  at  rest. 
For,  first,  how  can  that  man  be  at  peace,  that  is  at  va- 

*  Antoninus  Pius,  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Asians  concerning  the 
persecuted  Christians. 
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mnbe  vith  God  and  himtself  ?  How  should  peace  be  God's 
gift,  if  it  cottid  be  without  him»  if  it  could  be  against  him  ? 
It  is  the  profession  of  sin,  although  fair  spoken  at  the  first 
closing,  to  be  a  perpetual  make-bait  betwixt  God  and  man^ 
betwixt  a  man  and  himself. 

And  this  ^^mity,  though  it  do  not  continually  shew  it^ 
selfy  as  the  mortallest  enemies  are  not  always  in  pitched 
fields  one  against  the  other ;  for  that  the  conscience  is  not 
ever  clamorous,  but  somewhile  is  silent,  otherwhile  with  still 
murmurings  bewrays  his  mislikes ;  yet  doth  evermore  work 
secret  unquietness  to  the  heart.  The  guilty  man  may  have 
a  seeming  truce ;  a  true  peace,  he  cannot  have.  Look 
upon  the  face  of  the  euilty  heart,  and  thou  shalt  see  it  pale 
and  ghastly;  the  smiks  and  laughters,  faint  and  heartless ; 
the  speeches^  doubtful  and  full  of  abrupt  stops  and  un-^- 
seasonable  turnings ;  the  purposes  and  motions,  unsteady 
and  savouring  of  much  distraction,  arguing  plainly  that 
sin  is  not  so  smooth  at  her  ififst  motions,  as  turbulent  after- 
wards :  hende  are  those  vain  wearyings  of  places  and  com- 
|MKnies,  together  with  ourselves ;  that  the  galled  soul  doth, 
after  this  wont  of  sick  patients,  seek  refre^ing  in  variety, 
and,  after  many  tossed  and  turned  sfdes,  complains  of  re- 
mediless and  unabated  torment.  Nero,  after  so  much 
innocent  blood,  may  change  his  bed-chc^mber ;  but  his 
fiends  ever  attend  him,  ever  are  within  him,  and  are  as 
parts  of  hitnseif.  Alas,  what  avails  it,  to  ^seek  outward 
reliefs,  when  thou  hast  thine  executioner  within  thee  ?  If 
thou  cOuldst  shift  from  thyself,  thou  mightest  have  some 
h^pe  of  ease :  now,  thou  shalt  never  want  furies,  so  long 
as  thou  hast  thyself.  Yea,  what  if  thou  wouldst  run  from 
thyself  ?  Thy  soul  may  fly  from  thy  body :  thy  conscience 
will  not  fly  from  thy  soul,  nor  thy  sin  from  thy  consciehce« 
Some  men,  indeed,  in  the  bitterness  of  these  pangs  of  sin, 
like  tmto  those  fondly  impatient  fishes  that  leap  out  of  the 
pan  into  the  flame,  have  leapt  out  of  this  private  hell,  that 
is  in  themselves,  into  the  common  pit ;  choosing  to  advent 
ture  upon  ithe  future  pains  that  they  have  feared,  rather 
than  to  endure  the  present  horrors  they  have  felt:  wherein 
what  have  they  gained,  but  to  that  hell  which  was  within 
them,  a  second  hell  without  ?  The  conscience  leaves  not, 
where  the  fiends  begin ;  but  doth  join  together  in  torture^ 
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But,  there  are  some  firm  and  obdurate  foreheada,  whose 
resolution  can  laugh  their  sins  out  of  countenance.  There 
are  so  large  and  able  gorges,  as  that  they  can  swallow 
and  digest  bloody  murders,  without  complaint ;  who,  with 
the  same  hands,  which  they  have  since  their  last  meal 
embrued  in  blood,  can  freely  carve  to  themselrea  large 
morsels  at  the  next  sitting.  •  Believest  thou,  that  such  a 
man's  heart  laughs  with  his  fsK^e  ?  will  not  he  dare  to  be  a 
hypocrite,  that  durst  be  a  villain  ?  These  glow-worms, 
when  a  night  of  sorrow  compasses  them,  make  a  lightsome 
and  fiery  shew  of  joy;  when,  if  thou  press  them,  thou 
findest  nothing  but  a  cold  and  crude  moisture.  Knowest 
thou  not,  that  there  are  those,  which  count  it  no  shame  to 
sin ;  yet  count  it  a  shame  to  be  checked  with  remorse^ 
especially  so  as  others'  eyes  may  descry :  to.whom  repen- 
tance seems  base-mindedness,  unworthy  of  him  that  pro- 
fesses wisdom  and  valour  ?  Such  a  man  can  grieve,,  when 
none  sees  it ;  but  himself  can  laugh,  when  o&ers  see  it ; 
himself,  feels  not.  Assure  thyself,  that  man's  heart 
hleedeth,  when  his  face  counterfeits  a  smile :  he  wears  out 
many  waking  hours,  when  thou  thinkest  hie  resteth :  yea, 
as  his  thoughts  afford  him  not  sleep,  so  his  very  sleep  af- 
fords him  not  rest ;  but,,  while  his  senses  are  tied  up,,  his 
sin  is  loose ;  representing  itself  to  him  in  the  ugliest  shape, 
and  frighting  him  with  horrible  and  hellish  dreams.  And 
if,  perhaps,  custom  hath  bred  a  carelessness  in  him,  as  we 
see  that  usual  whipping  makes  the  child  not  care  for  the 
rod :  yet  an  unwonted  extremity  of  the  blow  shall;  fetch 
blood  of  the  soul ;  and  make  the  back,  that  is  most  hard- 
ened, sensible  of  smart ;  and,  the  further  the  blow  is 
fetched,  through  intermission  of  remorse,  the  harder  it 
must  needs  alight.  Therefore,  I  may  confidently  tell  the 
careless  sinner,  as  that  bold  tragedian  said  to  his  great 
Pompey :  ''  The  time  shall  come,  wherein  thou  shalt  fetch 
deep  sighs ;  and  therefore  shalt  sorrow  desperately,  .be- 
cause thou  sorrowest  not  sooner.^  The  fire  of  the  con- 
science may  lie,  for  a  time,  smothered  with  a  pile  of  green 
wood,  that  it  cannot  be  discerned ;  whose  moisture  when 
once  it  hath  mastered,  it  sends  up  so  much  greater  flame> 
by  how  much  it  had  greater  resistance.  Hope  not  then. 
^  stop  the  mouth  of  thy  coiiscience  from  exqlaimiug,  while 
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thy  sin  continues :  that  endeayoor  is  both  vain  and  hurt- 
ful. So  I  have  seen  them,  that  have  stopt  the  nostril  for 
bleeding,  in  hope  to  stay  the  issue ;  when  the  blood,  hin- 
dered in  its  former  course,  hath  broken  out  of  the  mouth, 
or  found  way  down  into  the  stomach.  The  conscience  is 
not  pacifiabie,  while  sin  is  within  to  vex  it;  no  more  than 
an  angry  swelling  can  cease  throbbing  and  aching,  while 
the  thorn  or  the  corrupted  matter  lies  rotting  underneath. 
Time,  that  remedies  all  other  evils  of  the  mind,  increaseth 
this ;  which,  like  to  bodily  diseases, proves  worse  with  con- 
tinuance, and  grows  upon  us  with  our  age. 


SECTION  V. 

The  Remedy  of  an  unquiet  Conscience, 

Thebi^  can  be,  therefore,  no  peace,  without  reconciliation. 
Thou  canst  not  be  friends  with  thyself,  till  with  God ;  for 
thy  conseience,  which  is  thy  best  friend  while  thou  sin  nest 
not,  like  an  honest  servant  takes  his  Master's  part  against 
thee  when  thou  hast  sinned ;  and  will  not  look  straight 
upon  thee,  till  thou  upon  Qod ;  not  daring  to  be  so  kind 
to  thee,  as  to  be  unfaithful  to  his  Maker. 
.  There  can  be  no  reconciliation,  without  remission.  God 
can  neither  forget  the  injury  of  sin,  nor  diss^nble  hatred. 
It  is  for  men  and  those  of  hollow  hearts,  to  make  pretences 
contrary  to  their  affections  :  soothings,  and  smiles,  and 
embracements,  where  we  mean  not  love,  are  from  weak- 
ness ;  either  for  that  we  fear  our  insufficiency  of  present 
revenge,  or  hope  for  a  fitter  opportunity  afterwards,  or  for 
that  we  desire  to  make  our  frirther  advantage  of  him  to 
whom  we  mean  ^vil.  These  courses  are*  not  incident  to 
an  Almighty  power ;  who,  having  the  command  of  all  ven^ 
geance,  can  smite  where  he  list,  without  all  doubtmgs  or 

delays.  .         •  K  • 

There  can  be  no  remission,  without  satisfaction,  nei- 
ther dealeth  God  with  us,  as  we  men  with  some  desperate 
debtors ;  whom,  after  long  dilations  of  payments  and  many 
days  broken,  we  altogether  let  go.  for  disability,  oratl«>«* 

B  5 
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dismiss  them  upon  an  easy  composition.  All  sins  ard 
debts :  all  God's  debts  must  be  discharged.  It  is  a  bold 
word,  but  a  true ;  God  should  not  be  just,  if  any  of  his 
debts  should  pass  unsatisfied.  .Theconceitof  the  profane 
^  vulgar  makes  him  a  God  of  all  mercies ;  and,  thereupon, 
hopes  for  pardon,  without  payment.  Fond  and  ignorant 
presumption,  to  disjoin  mercy  and  justice  in  him,  to  whom 
they  are  both  essential;  to  make  mercy  exceed  justice  in 
him,  in  whom  both  are  infinite  I  Dacest  thou  hope  God 
can  be  so  kind  to  thee,  as  to  be  nnjust  to  himself?  God 
will  be  just :  go  thou  on  to  presume  and  perish. 

There  can  be  no  satisfaction,  by  any  recompence  of  ours. 
An  infinite  justice  is  ofiended :  an  infinite  punishment  is 
deserved  by  every  sin :  and  every  man's  sins  are  as  near  to 
infinite,  as  number  can  make  them.  Our  best  endeavour 
is  worse  than  finite,  imperfect,  and  faulty :  if  it  could  be 
perfect,  we  owe  it  all  in  present :  what  we  are  bound  to  do 
in  present,  cannot  make  amends  for  what  we  have  not  done 
in  time  past ;  which  while  we  ofier  to  God  as  good  pay- 
ment, we  do,  with  the  profane  traveller,  think  to  please 
him  with  empty  date-shells,  in  lieu  of  pceseryation.  Where 
shall  we  then  nnd  a  payment  of  infinite  value,  but  in  him, 
which  is  only  and  all  infinite  ?  the  dignity  of  whose  person, 
being  infinite,  gave  such  worth  to  his  satisfaction,  that 
what  he  sufiered  in  short  time,  was  proportionable  to  what 
we  should  have  sufiered  beyond  all  times.  He  did  all, 
suffered  dl,  paid  all ;  he  did  it  for  us ;  we,  in  him. 

Where  shall  I  begin  to  wonder  at  thee,  O  thou  divine 
and  eternal  Peace-rMaker,  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Anointed 
of  God,  Mediator  between  Gtxi  and  man :  in  whom  there  is 
nothing,  which  doth  not  exceed,  not  only  the  conceit,  but 
the  very  wonder  of  Angels,  who  saw  thee  in  thy  humili- 
ation with  silence,  and  adore  thee  in  thy  glory  with  per- 
petual praises,  and  rejoicings  ?  Thou  wast  for  ever  of 
thyself,  as  God ;  of  the  FaSier,  as  the  Son ;  the  eternal 
Spn  Qf  an  eternal  Father ;  not  later  in  being,  not  less  in 
dignity,  not  other  in  substance ;  begotten,  without  dimi- 
nution of  him  that  begot  thee,  while  he  communicated  that 
wholly  to  thee,  which  he  retained  wholly  in  himself,  be^^ 
cause  both  were  infinite  widiout  inequality  of  nature,  with- 
out division  of  ess^ce  :  when,  being  in  this  estate,  thiae 
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infinite  knre  and  mercy  to  desperate  mankind  caused  thee> 
O  Savioufy  to  empty  tkyself  of  tky  glory,  that  thou  migfatest 
put  on  our  shame  and  misery,  w  berefore,  not  ceasingto 
be  God  as  thou  wert,  thou  beganst  to  be  what  thou  wert 
not,  man ;  to  the  end  that  thou  mightest  be  a  perfect  Me- 
diator betwixt  Qod  and  man,  which  thou  wert  both  in  ot^e 
person ;  God,  that  thou  mightest  satisfy ;  man,  that  thoii 
mightest  suffer :  that,  since  man  had  sinned,  and  God  was 
offended,  thou,  which  wert  God  and  man,  mightest  satisfy 
God  for  man.  None  but  thyself,  which  art  the  Etemfd 
Word,  can  express  the  depth  of  this  mystery,  that  God 
should  be  clothed  with  flesh,  come  down  to  men,  and  be- 
come man  :  that  man  might  be  exalted  into  the  highest 
heavens,  and  that  our  nature  might  be  taken  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Deity:  that  he,  to  whom  all  powers  in 
heaven  bowed,  and  thought  it  their  honour  to  be  service- 
able, should  come  down  to  be  a  servant  to  hi&  slaves,  a 
ransom  for  his  enemies ;  together  with  our  nature  taking 
ip  our  very  infirmities,  our  shame,  our  torments,  and  bear*' 
ihgour  sips  without  sin:  that  thou,  whom  the  heavens 
were  too  strait  to  contain,  shouldest  lay  thyself  in  an  ob- 
scure cratch ;  thou,  which  wert  attended  of  angels,  shouldest 
be  derided  of  men,  rejected  of  thine  own,  persecuted  by 
tyrants^  tempted  with  devils,  betrayed  of  thy  servant,  cru-^ 
eified  among  thieves,  and,  which  was  worse  than  all  these, 
m  thme  own  apprehension,  for  th^  time,  as  forsaken  of  thy 
Father:  that  thou,  whom  our  sins  had  pierced,  shouldest, 
for  our  sins,  both  sweat  drops  of  blood  in  the  garden,  and 
pour  out  streams  of  Mood  upon  the  cross. 

O  the  invaluable  purchase  of  our  peace!  O  ransom 
enough  for  more  worlds!  Thou,  which  wert,  iii  the 
counsel  of  thy  Father,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  camest  now,  in  fulness  of  time,  to  be  slain,  by 
man,  for  man;  being,  at  once,  the  sacrifice  offered,  the 
priest  that  did  offer,  and  tiie  God  to  whom  it  was  offered. 
How  graciously  didst  thoii  both  proclaim  our  peace,  as  a 
prophet,  in  the  time  of  thy  life  upon  earth ;  and  purchase 
it,  by  thy  blood,  as  a  priest,  lat  thy  death ;  and  now  con- 
firmest  and  appliest  it,  as  a  king,  in  heaven  !  By  thee 
only  it  was  procured ;  by  thee,  it  is  proffered.  O  mercy 
without  example,  without  measure !     God  offers  peace  to 
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man :  the  holy  seeks  to  the  unjust ;  the  pptter,  to  the  clay ; 
the  king,  to  the  traitor.  We  are  unwordiy,  that  we  should 
be  received  to  peace,  though  we  desired  it :  what  are  we 
then,  that  we  should  have  peace  offered  for  the  receiving  ? 
An  easy  condition  of  so  great  a  benefit !  he  requires  us  not 
to  earn  it,  but  to  accept  it  of  him :  what  could  he  give 
more  ?  what  could  he  require  less  of  us  ? 


SECTION  VL 

The  Eeceipt  of  our  Peace  offered  by  Faith. — A  CoroUary 
.  of  the  benefit  of  this  Receipt, — The  vain  Shifts  of  the 
Ouilty, 

The  purchase,  therefore,  of  our  peace  was  paid  at  once ; 
yet  must  be  severally  reckoned  to  every  soiil,  whom  it  shall 
benefit.  If  we  have  not  a  hand  to  take  what  Christ's  hand 
doth  either  hold  or  offer,  what  is  sufficient  in  him  cannot 
be  effectual  to  us.  The  spiritual  hand,  whereby  we  appre- 
hend the  sweet  offers  of  our  Saviour,  is  faith;  which,  Jn 
short,  is  no  other  than  an  affiance  in  the  Mediator.  Re- 
ceive peace,  and  be  happy ;  believe,  and  thou  hast  re- 
ceived. From  hence  it  is,  that  we  are  interested  in  all, 
that  either  God  hath  promised,  or  Christ  hath  performed ; 
hence  have  we  from  God,  both  forgiveness  and  love ;  the 
ground  of  all,  either  peace  or  glory:  hence,  of  enemies 
we  become,  more  than  friends,  sons ;  and,  as  sons,  may 
both  expect  and  challenge,  not  only  careful  provision  and 
safe  protection  on  earth,  but  an  everlasting  patrimony 
above.  This  field  is  so  spacious,  that  it  were  easy  for  a 
man  to  lose  himself  in  it :  and  if  I  should  spend  all  my 
pilgrimage  in  this  walk,  my  time  would  sooner  end.  thjBtn 
my  way ;  wherein  I  would  have  measured  more  paces, 
were  it  not,  that  our  scope  is  not  so  much  to  ms^ify  the 
benefit  of  our  peace,  as  to  seek  how  to  obtain  it. 
.  Behold  now,  after  we  have  sought  heaven  and  earth, 
where  only  the  wearied  dove  may  find  an  olive  of  peace. 
The  apprehending  of  this  all-sumcient  satisfaction,  makes 
it  ours ;  upon  our  satisfaction,  we  have  remission ;  upon 
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remission,  fottows  reconciliation ;  upon  our  reconciliation, 
peace.  Wfien,  therefore,  thy  conscience,  like  a  stem 
sergeant,  shall  catch  thee  by  the  throat,  and  arrest  thee 
upon  God's,  debt,  let  thy  only  plea  be,  that  thou  hast 
.already  paid  it:  bring  forth  that  bloody  acquittance, 
sealed  to  thee  from  heaven  upon  tliy  true  faith ;  straight- 
way, thou  shalt  see  the  fierce  and  terrible  look  of  thy 
conscience  changed  into  friendly  smiles ;  and  that  rough 
and  violent  hand,  that  was  ready  to  drag  thee  to  prison, 
shall  now  lovingly  embrace  thee,  and  fight  for  thee  against 
all  the  wrongful  attempts  of  thy  spiritual  adversary.  O 
heavenly  peace,  a&d  more  than  peace,  friendship ;  where- 
by alone  we  are  leagued  with  purselves,  and  God  with  us ; 
which  whoever  wants,  shall  find  a  sad  remembrancer  in 
the  midst  of  his  dissembled  jollity,  and,  after  all  vain 
strifes,  shall  into  many  secret  dumps,  from  which  his 
guilty  heart  shall  deny  to  be  cheered,  though  all  the  wcM-ld 
were  his  minstrel!  O  pleasure  worthy  to  be  pitied,  and 
laughter  worthy  of  tears,  that  is  without  this ! 

•Go  then,  foolish  man;  and,  when  thou  feelest  any 
check  of  thy  sin,  seek  after  thy  jocundest  companions ; 
deceive  the  time  and  thyself  wiu  merry  purposes,  with 
busy  g^unes ;  feast  away  thy  cares ;  bury  tiiem  and  thyself 
in  wine  and  sleep :  after  all  these  frivolous  deferrings,  it 
will  return  upon  thee  when  thou  wakest,  perhaps  ere  thou 
wakest ;  nor  will  it  be  repelled,  till  it  have  shewed  thee 
thy  hell ;  nor  when  it  hath  shewed  thee,  will  yet  be  re- 
pelled. So  the  stricken  deer,  having  received  a  deadly 
arrow,  whose  shaft  shaken  out  hath  left  the  head  behind  it, 
runs  from  one  thicket  to  another ;  not  able  to  change  his 
pain  with  his  places,  but  finding  his  wounds  still  the 
worse  with  continuance.  Ah  fool,  thy  soul  festereth 
within ;  and  is  affected  so  much  more  dangerously,  by 
how  much  less  it  appeareth.  Thou  mayest  while  thyself 
with  variety:  thou  canst  not  ease  thee.  Sin  owes  thee  a 
spite,  and  will  pay  it  thee ;  perhaps  when  thou  art  in 
worse  case  to  sustain  it.  This  flitting  doth  but  provide 
for  a  further  violence  at  last.  I  have  seen  a  little  stream 
of  no  noise,  which,  upon  its  stoppage,  hath  swelled  up; 
and,  with  a  loud  gushing,  hath  borne  over  the  heap  of 
turfs  wherewith  it  was  resisted.    Thy  death-bed  shall 
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smart  for  <^se  wilful  adjoamings  of  rep^tance :  wbereon 
how  many  have  we  heard  raying  of  their  old  neglected 
sins,  and  fearfully  despairing  wl^n  they  have  had  most 
need  of  comfort  I  In  sum,  there  is  no.viray  but  l^is :  thy 
ODnscience  must  have  either  satisfaction  or  torment. 
Discharge  thy  sin  betimes,  and  be  at  peace.  He  nev^r 
breaks  his  sleep  for  debt,  that  pays  when  he  takes  up. 
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SoHcitcttion  of  Sin  remedied.-^The  ordering  of  Affectixmi^ 

Neither  can  it  suffice  for  peace,  to  have  crossed  the 
old  scroll  of  our  sins,  if  we  prevent  not  the  future  :  yea, 
the  present  very  importunity  of  temptation  breeds  un* 
quietness.  Sin,  where  it  hath  got  a  haunt,  looketh  for 
more ;  as  humours,  that  fall  tovrards  their  old  issue  : 
and,  if  it  be  not  strongly  repelled,  doth  near  as  much  vex 
us  with  soliciting,  as  with  yielding.  Let  others  envy 
their  happiness,  I  shall  nev^r  think  their  life  so  much  as 
quiet,  whose  doors  are  continually  beaten,  and  their 
morning  sleep  broken  with  early  clients ;  whose  entries 
are  daily  thronged  with  suitors,  pressing  near  for  the  next 
audience :  much  less,  that,  through  th^  remiss  answers^ 
are  daily  haunted  with  traitors  or  other  instruments'  of 
villany,  offering  their  mischievous  service,  and  inciting 
them  to  some  pestilent  enterprise.  -  Such  are  temptations 
to  the  soul :  whereof  it  cannot  be  rid,  so  long  as  it  holds 
them  in  any  hope  of  entertainment;  and  so  long  they  will 
hope  to  prevail,  while  we  give  them  but  a  cold  and  timor- 
ous denial.  Suitors  are  drawn  on  with  an  easy  repulse ; 
counting  that  as  half  granted,  which  is  but  faintly  gain- 
said. Peremptory  answers  can  only  put  sin  out  ot  heart, 
for  any  second  attempts :  it  is  ever  impudent,  when  it 
meets  not  with  a  bold  heart ;  hoping  to  prevail  by  weary-^ 
ing  us,  and  wearying  us  by  entreaties.  Let  all  sugges- 
tions, therefore,  find  thee  resolute:  so  shall  thy  soul 
find  itself  at  rest;  for,  as  the  Devil^  so  sin  his  natural 
brood,  flies  away  with  resistance. 
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To  which  porpose,  all  our  heady  and  disordered  aflho- 
tioiMy  which  are  the  secret  foctors  of  sin  and  Satan,  most 
be  jestrainedyby  a  strong  and  yet  temperate  command  of 
reason  and  reUgion :  these,  if  they  find  the  reins  loose  in 
their  necks,  like  to  the  wild  horses  of  that  chaste  hunter 
in  the  bragedy,  carry  ns  over  hills  and  rocks ;  and  never 
leave  us  till  we  be  dismembered,  and  they  breathless: 
but,  contrarily,  if  they  be  pulled  in  with  the  sudden  vio* 
lence  of  a  straight  hand,  they  fall  to  plunging  and  career* 
ing ;  and  never  leave,  tUl  their  saddle  be  empty,  and  even 
then  dangerously  strike  at  their  prostrate  rider.  If  there 
be  any  exercise  of  Christian  wisdom,  it  is  in  the  managing 
of  these  unruly  affections;  which  are  not  more  necessary 
in  their  best  use,  than  pernicious  in  their  misgovemance. 
Reason  hath  always  been  busy,  in  uudertalung  this  so 
necessary  a  moderation :  wherein,  although  she  have  pre- 
vailed with  some  of  colder  temper ;  yet  those  which  have 
been  of  more  stubborn  metal,  like  unto  grown  scholars, 
which  scorn  the  ferule  that  ruled  their  minority,  have  still 
despised  her  weak  endeavours.  Only  Christianity  hath 
this  power ;  which,  with  our  second  birth,  gives  us  a  new 
nature :  so  that  now,  if  excess  of  passions  be  natural  to 
us  as  men,  the  order  of  them  is  natural  to  us  as  Chris- 
tians. Reason  bids  the  angry  man  say  over  his  alpha- 
bet, ere  he  g^ve  his  answer ;  hoping,  by  this  intermission 
of  time,  to  gain  the  mitigation  of  his  rage :  he  was  never 
thoroughly  angry,  that  can  endure  the  recital  of  so  many 
idle  letters.  Christianity  gives  not  rules,  but  power,  to 
avoid  this  short  madness.     It  was  a  wise  speech,  that  is 

Xted  of  our  best  and  last  cardinal,  I  hope,  that  this 
d  either  did  or  shall  see;  who,  when  a  skilful 
astrologer,  upon  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  had  fore- 
told him  some  specialties  concerning  his  future  estate, 
answered,  **  Such  perhaps  I  was  bom  :  but,  since  that 
time,  I  have  been  bom  again ;  and  my  second  naUvity 
hath  crossed  my  first."  The  power  of  nature  is  a  good 
plea  for  those,  that  acknowledge  nothing  above  nature : 
but,  for  a  Christian  to  excnse  his  inlemperateness,  by 
his  natural  inchnation,  and  to  say,  "  1  was  bora  cholenc, 
sullen,  amorous,"  is  an  apology  worse  than  the  fanit. 
Wherefore  serves  religion,  but  to   subdue   or    govern 
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nature?  We  are  80  much  Christians,  as  we  can  rule 
ourselves:  the  rest  is  but  form  and  speculation.  Yea, 
tlie  very  thought  of  our  profession  is  so  powerful,  that, 
like  unto  that  precious  stone,  being  cast  into  this  sea,  it 
assaugeth  those  inward  tempests,  that  were  raised  by  the 
affections.  The  unregenerate  mind  is  not  capable  of  this 
power;  and,' therefore,  through  the  continual  mutinies 
of  his  passions,  cannot  but  be  subject  to  perpetual  un- 
quietness.  There  is  neither  remedy,  nor  hope,  in  this 
estate.  But  the  Christian  soul,  that  hath  inured  itself  to 
the  awe  of  God  and  the  exercises  of  true  mortification, 
by  the  only  looking  up  at  his  holy  profession,  cureth  the 
burning  venom  of  these  fiery  serpents  that  lurk  witliin 
him.  Hast  thou  nothing,  but  nature?  Resolve  to  look 
for  no  peace.  God  is  not  prodigal,  to  cast  away  his  best 
blessings  on  so  unworthy  subjects.  Art  thou  a  Christian  ? 
do  but  remember  thou  art  so;  and  then,  if  thou  darest, 
if  thou  canst,  yield  to  the  excess  of  passions. 


SECTION  VIIL 

The  second  main  Enemy  to  Peacey  Crosses, 

Hitherto,  the  most  inward  and  dangerous  enemy  of  our 
peace:  which i if  we  have  once  mastered,  the  other  field 
shall  be  fought  and  won  with  less  blood.  Crosses  dis- 
quiet us,  either  in  their  present  feeling,  or  their  expecta- 
tion :  both  of  them,  when  they  meet  with  weak  minds, 
so  extremely  distempering  them,  that  the  patient,  for  the 
time,  is  not  himself.  How  many  have  we  known,  which, 
through  a  lingering  disease,  weary  of  their  pain,  weary  of 
their  lives,  have  made  their  own  hands  their  execu- 
tioners !  How  many,  meeting  with  a  headstrong  grief, 
which  they  could  not  manage,  have,  by  the  violence  of 
it,  been  carried  quite  from  their  wits !  How  many  mil- 
lions, what  for  incurable  maladies,  what  for  losses,  what 
for  defamations,  what  for  sad  accidents  to  their  children, 
rub  out  their  lives  in  perpetual  discontentment ;  therefore 
Jiving,  because  they  cannot  yet  die,  not  for  that  they  like 
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to  live !  If  there  could  be  any  human  receipt  prescribed 
to  avoid  evils,  it  would  be  purchased  at  a  hig-h  rate :  but, 
both  it  is  impossible,  that  earth  should  redress  that  which 
is  sent  from  heaven !  and,  if  it  could  be  done,  even  the 
want  of  miseries  would  prove  miserable :  for  the  mind, 
cloyed  with  continual  felicity,  would  grow  a  burden  to 
itself,  loathing  that,  at  last,  which  intermission  would 
have  made  pleasant.  Give  a  free  horse  the  full  reins, 
and  he  will  soon  tire.  -  Summer  is  the  sweetest  season  by 
all  consents,  wherein  the  earth  is  both  most  rich  with 
increase,  and  most  gorgeous  for  ornament ;  yet,  if  it  were 
not  received  with  interchanges  of  cold  frosts  and  piercing 
winds,  who  could  live  ?  Summer  would  be  no  summer, 
if  winter  did  not  both  lead  it  in,  and  follow  it.  We  may 
not,  therefore,  either  hope  or  strive,  to  escape  all  crosses ; 
some,  we  may :  what  thou  canst,  fly  from ;  what  thou 
canst  not,  allay  and  mitigate.  In  crosses  universally,  let 
this  be  thy  rule :  Make  thyself  none ;  escape  some ;  bear 
the  rest ;  sweeten  all. 


SECTION;  IX. 

Of  Crosses  that  arise  from  Conceit, 

Apprehension  gives  life  to  crosses;  and  if  some  be 
simply,  most  are  as  they  are  taken.  I  have  seen  many, 
which  when  God  hath  meant  them  no  hurt,  have  framed 
themselves  crosses  out  of  imagination ;  and  have  found 
that .  insupportable  for  weight,  which  in  truth  never  was, 
neither  had  ever  any  but  a  fancied  being :  others  again, 
laughing  out  heavy  afflictions,  for  which  they  were  be- 
moaned of  the  beholders.  One  receives  a  deadly  wound;, 
and  looks  not  so  much  as  pale  at  the  smart ;  another  hears 
of  many  losses ;  and,  like  Zeno,  after  news  of  his  ship- 
wreck, as  altogether  passionless,  goes  to  his  rest,  not 
breaking  an  hour's  sleep  for  that,  which  would  break  the 
heart  of  some  others.  Greenham,  that-  saint  of  ours, 
whom  it  cannot  disparage,  that  he  was  reserved  for  our 
£0  loose  an  age,  can  lie  spread  quietly  upon  the  form, 
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looking  for  the  ckirurgeon's  knife ;  binding  himself  as 
fyst  with  a  resolved  patience,  as  others  with  strongest 
cords ;  abiding  his  flesh  carved,  and  his  bowels  rifled, 
and  not  stirring  more  than  if  he  felt  not,  while  others 
tremble  to  expect,  and  shrink  to  feel  but  the  pricking  of  a 
vein.  There  can  be  no  remedy  for  imaginary  crosses, 
bat  wisdom ;  which  shall  teach  us  to  esteem  of  all  events 
as  they  are  ;  like  a  true  glass  representing  all  things  to 
our  minds  in  their  due  proportion ;  so  as  crosses  may  not 
seem  that  are  not,  nor  little  and  gentle  ones  seem  great 
and  intolerable.  Give  thy  body  hellebore,  thy  mind  good 
counsel,  fhine  ear  to  thy  friend ;  and  these  fantastical 
evils  shall  vanish  away  like  themselves. 


SECTION  X. 

Of  true  and  real  Crosses, 

It  were  idle  advice,  to  bid  men  avoid  evils.  Nature  hath 
by  a  secret  instinct,  taught  brute  creatures  so  much, 
whether  wit  or  sagacity :  and  our  self-love  making  the 
best  advantage  of  reason,  will  easily  make  us  so  wise  and 
careful.  It  is  more  worth  our  labour,  since  our  life  is  so 
open  to  calamities,  and  nature  to  impatience,  to  teach 
men  to  bear  what  evils  they  cannot  avoid;  and  how,  by  a 
well-disposedness  of  mind,  we  may  correct  the  iniquity  of 
all  hard  events.  Wherein  it  is  hardly  credible,  how  much 
good  art  and  precepts  of  resolution  may  avsdl  us.  I  have 
seen  one  man,  by  the  help  of  a  little  engine,  lift  up  that 
weight  alone,  which  forty  helping  hands,  by  their  deieur 
strength,  might  have  endeavour^  in  vcdn.  We  live  hfere 
in  an  ocean  of  troubles,  whereiu  we  can  see  no  firm  land ; 
OR^  wave  falling  upon  another,  ere  -the  former  have 
wipought  all  his  spite*  Mischiefs  strive  for  places ;  as  if 
theyfeitfed  to  lose  their  room,  if  they  hasted  not4  So 
many  good  things  as  we  have,  so  many  evils  arise  from 
their  privation  :  besides  no  fewer  real  and  positive  eviis^ 
that  afflict  us.  To  prescribe  smd  apply  receipts  to  every 
particular  cross,  were  to  write  a  Sdmeron-like  commen<i- 
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t»ry  ttpon  Petrarch's  Remedies ;  and  I  d<mbt  whether  so^ 
the  work  would  be  perfect:  a  life  would  be  too  littk 
to  write  it,  and  but  enough  to  read  it 


SECTION  XL    "^ 

Theflrtt  Remedy  of  CrasseSf  before  they  come. 

The  same  medicines  cannot  help  all  diseases  of  the  body; 
of  the  soul  they  jnay.  We  see  fencers  give  their  scholars 
the  same  common  rules  of  position,  of  wanKng  and  weilding 
their  weapon  for  offence,  for  defence,  against  all  comers : 
such  universal  precepts  there  are  for  crosses. 

In  the  first  whereof,  I  would  prescribe  expectation,  that 
either  killeth  or  abateth  evils.  For  crosses,  after  the  na>- 
ture  of  the  cockatrice,  die,  if  they  be  foreseen ;  idiether 
this  providence  makes  us  more  strongto  resist,  or  by  some 
secret  power  makes  them  more  unable  to  assault  us.  It  is 
not  credible,  what  a  fore*resolved  mind  can  do,  (San  suffnk 
Gould  our  English  Milo,of  whom  Spain  yet  speaketh  since 
their  last  peace,  have  overthrown  that  furious  beast,  made 
now  more  vic^entthrough  the  rage  of  his  baiting,  if  he  had 
not  settled  himself  in  his  station,  and  expected  ?  The 
frighted  multitude  ran  away  from  that  over-eamest  sport, 
which  begun  in  pleasure,  ended  in  terror.  If  he  had  taxned 
his  back  with  the  r^st,  where  had  been  his  safety,  where 
his  glory  and  reward  ?  Now  he  stood  still,  expected,  over- 
came, l^  one  ftiot  he  at  once  preserved,  honoured,  enriched 
kiins^f.  EvUs  will  come  never  the  sooner,  for  that  &ou 
lookest  for  them;  they  will  come  the  easier:  itisakdwnr 
well  lost,  if  they  come  not ;  and  well  bestQwed,  if  thev  do 
come.  We  are  sure  the  worst  may  come;  why  should  we 
be  secure  that  it  will  not ;  Suddenness  finds  weak  minds 
secure,  makes  them  miserable,  leaves  them  dei^rate. 
The  best  way  therefore  is,  to  make  thiags  present,  in  cou'- 
oeit,  before  they  come :  that  they  may  behalf  past  in  ikeu 
violence,  when  they  do  come :  even  as  with  wooden  was- 
ters, we  learn  to  play  at  the  sharp.  As,  therefore^  good 
soldiers  exercise  themsdves  long  at  the  pale ;  and  there 
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nse  those  activities,  which  afterwards  they  shall  practice 
upon  a  true  adversary ;  so  must  we  present  to  ourselves 
imaginary  crosses ;  and  manage  them  in  our  mind»  before 
God  sends  them  in  event.  Now  1  eat,  sleep,  digest,  all 
soundly,  without  complaint :  what  if  a  languishing  dis- 
ease should  bereave  me  of  my  appetite  and  rest  ?  that  I 
should  see  dainties,  and  loath  them ;  surfeiting  of  the  very 
smell,  of  the  thought  of  the  best  dishes  ?  that  I  should 
count  the  lingering  hours,  and  think  Hezekiah's  long  day 
returned ;  wearying  myself  with  changing  sides,  and  wish- 
ing any  thing  but  what  I  am  ?  how  could  I  take  this  dis- 
temper? Now  I  have,  if  not  what  I  would,  yet  what  I 
need ;  as  no£  abounding  with  idle  superfluities,  so  not 
.straitened  with  penury  of  necessary  things :  what  if  po- 
verty should  rush  upon  me,  as  an  armed  man ;  spoiling  me 
of  aU  my  little  that  I  had,  and  send  me  to  the  fountain,  for 
•my  best  cellar  ?  to  the  ground,  for  my  bed  ?  for  my  bread, 
to  another's  cupboard?  for  my  clothes,  to  the  broker's 
shop,  or  my  friend's  wardrobe  ?  how  could  I  brook  this 
want?  I  am  now  at  home,  walking  in  mine  own  grounds; 
looking  on  my  young  plants,  the  hope  of  posterity ;  con- 
sidering the  nature,  advantages,  or  fears  of  my  soil,  en- 
joying the  patrimony  of  my  fathers :  what  if,  for  miy  reli- 
gion, or  the  malicious  sentence  of  some  great  one,  I  should 
be  exiled  from  my  country,  wandering  amongst  those  whose 
habit,  language,  fashion,  my  ignorance  shall  make  me  wour 
der  at;  where  the  solitude  of  places,  and  strangeness  of 
persons,  shall  make  my  life  uncomfortable  ?  How  could 
I  abide  the  smell  of  foreign  smoke  ?  How  should  I  take 
the  contempt  and  hard  usage,  that  wait  upon  strangei's?" 
Thy  prosperity  is  idle  and  ill  spent,  if  it  be  not  meddled 
with  such  fore-casting  and  wisely  suspicious  thoughts; 
if  it  be  wholly  bestowed  in  enjpying,  no  whit  in  preventing : 
like  unto  a  foolish  city,  which,  notwithstanding  a  dange- 
rous situation,  spends  all  her  wealth  in  rich  furnitures  of 
chambers  and  state-houses ;  while  they  bestow  not  one 
shovelful  of  earth  on  outward  bulwarks,  to  their  defence : 
this  is  but  to  make  our  enemies  the  happier,  and  ourselves 
the  more  readily  miserable. 

If  thou  wilt  not,  therefore,  be  oppressed  with  evils,  ex- 
pect and  es^ercise.    Exercise  thyself  with  conceit  of  evils ; 
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expect  the  evils  themselves;  yea  exercise  thyself  in  ex- 
pectatkm:  so,  while  the  mind  pleaseth  itself  in  thinking, 
**  Yet  I  am  not  thns,''  it  piepareth  itself  against  it  may  he 
so.  And  if  some  who  haye  been  good  at  the  foils,  have 
proved  cowardly  at  the  sharp ;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  who 
ever  durst  point  a  single  combat  in  the  field,  that  hadi  not 
been  somewhat  trained  in  the  fence-school  ? 


SECTION  XIL 

The  second  Remedy  of  Crosses j  when  they  are  come;  from 

their  Author, 

Neither  doth  it  alittle  blunt  the  edge  of  erils,  to  consider 
that  they  come  from  a  divine  hand,  whose  almighty  power 
is  guided  by  a  most  wise  providence,  and  tempered  with  a 
fatherly  love.  Even  the  savage  creatures  will  be  smitten 
of  tlieir  keeper  and  repine  not :  if  of  a  stranger,  they  tear 
him  in  pieces.  He  strikes  me  that  made  me,  that  mode- 
rates the  world :  why  struggle  I  with  him  ;  why,  with  my- 
self? Am  I  a  fool,  br  a  rebel  ?  O  fool,  if  I  am  ignorant 
whence  my  crosses  come ;  a  rebel,  if  I  know  it,  and  am 
impatient.  My  sufferings  are  from  a  Grod ;  from  my  God : 
he  hath  destined  mc  every  dram  of  sorrow,  that  I  feel ; 
''  Thus  much  thou  shalt  abide ;  and  here  shall  thy  miseries 
be  stinted."  All  worldly  helps  cannot  abate  them:  all 
powers  of  hell  cannot  add  one  scruple  to  their  weight, 
that  he  hath  allotted  me :  I  must  therefore  either  blas- 
pheme God  in  my  heart,  detracting  from  his  infinite  justice, 
wisdom,  power,  mercy,  which  all  stand  inviolable,  when 
millions  of  such  worms  as  I  am,  are  gone  to  dust ;  or  else 
confess,  that  I  ought  to  be  patient.  And,  if  I  profess  I 
should  be  that  I  will  not,  I  befool  myself;  and  bewray 
miserable  impotency .  But,  as  impatience  is  fiiU  of  excuse; 
it  was  thine  own  rash  improvidence,  or  the  spite  of  thine 
enfemy,  that  impoverished,  that  defamed  thee :  it  was  the 
malignity  of  some  unwholesome  dish,  or  some  gross  cor- 
rupted air,  that  hath  distempered  thee.  Ah  foolish  cur, 
why  do6t  thou  bite  at  the  stone,  which  could  never  have 
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hnrt  tbee,  but  from  the  hand  that  threw  it  ?  If  I  wound 
thee,  what  matters  it,  whether  with  mine  own  sword,  or 
thine,  or  another's?  God  strikes  some  immediately  from 
heaven,  with  his  own  aim,  or  with  the  arm  of  angeb ; 
otliers,  he  buffets,  with  their  own  hands:  some,  by  the  le^ 
yenging  sword  of  an  enemy ;  others,  with  the  fist  of  his 
dumb  creatures :  God  strikes  in  all :  his  hand  moves  theirs. 
If  thou  see  it  not,  blame  thy  carnal  eyes.  "Why  dost  thou 
fault  the  instrument,  while  thou  knowestthe  agent?  Even 
the  dying  thief  pardons  the  executioner ;  exclaims  on  his 
unjust  judge,  or  his  malicious  accusers.  Either,  then, 
blame  the  first  moyer,or  discharge  the  means :  which  as  they 
could  not  have  touched  thee,  but  as  from  him ;  so  from  him 
they  have  afflicted  thee  justly,  wrongfully  perhaps  as  in 
themselves. 


SECTION  XIII. 
The  third  Antidote  of  Crosses ;  from  their  Effect. 

• 

But  neither  seemeth  it  Plough  to  be  patient  in  crosses,  if 
we  be  not  thankful  also.  Good  things  challenge  more  than 
bare  contentment.  Crosses,  unjustly  termed  evils,  as  they 
are  sent  of  him»  that  is  all  goodness ;  so  they  are  sent  fof 
good,  and  his  end  cannot  be  frustrated.  What  greater  good 
can  be  to  the  diseased  man,  than  fit  and  proper  physic  to 
recure  him  ?  Crosses  are  the  only  medicines  of  sick  minds. 
Thy  sound  body  carries  within  it  a  sick  soul :  thou  feele$t 
it  not,  perhaps:  so  much  more  art  ll^ou  sid^,and  so  much 
more  dangerously.  Perhaps*  thou  labourist  of  some  pie- 
thory  pf  pride,  or  of  some  dropsy  of  covetousness,  or  the 
staggors  of  inconstancy*  or  some  fever  of  luxury,  or  con- 
sumption of  envy,  or  perhaps  of  the  lethargy  of  idlejuesfi, 
or  of  the  phrens^  of  anger :  it  is  a  rare  soul,  that  hath  not 
some  notable  disease :  only  crosses  are  thy  remedies. 
Whatifthey  be  unpleasant?  they  are  physic:  itisenougji) 
if  tbey  be  wholesome^.  Not  pleasant  taste,  but  the  setecet 
virtue  comtaends  medicines.  If  they  cure  thte^  they  shall 
pleAie  thee,  even  in  displeasang ;   or  else  thou  lovest  thy 
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palate  above  thy  soul.  What  madnest  is  this  ?  When 
thou  complainest  of  a  bodily  disease,  thou  sendest  to  the 
physiciaiiy  that  he  may  send  thee  not  savoury^  but  whole- 
some  potions :  thou  receivest  them  in  spite  of  thine  ab* 
hcHTing  stomach ;  and,  withal,  both  thankest  and  rewardest 
the  physicism*  Thy  soul  is  sick :  thy  heavenly  Physician 
se^  it,  and  pities  the^,  ere  thou  thyself;  and,  unsent  te, 
sends  thee  not  a  plausible,  but  a  sovereign  remedy :  thou 
loathest  the. savour;  and  rather  wilt  hazard  thy  life,  than 
offend  thy  palate ;  and,  instead  of  thanks  repinest  at,  re« 
vilest  the  Physician.  How  comes  it,  that  we  love  ourselves 
so  little  (if  at  least  we  count  our  souls  the  best  or  any  part) 
as  that  we  woiild  rather  undergo  death  than  pain;  choos- 
ing rather  wilful  sickness,  than  a  harsh  remedy  ?  Surely, 
we  men  are  mere  fools,  in  the  estimation  of  our  own  good : 
like  children,  our  choice  is  led  altogether  by  shew,  no  whit 
by  substance.  We  cry  after  every  well-seeming  toy;  and 
put  from  us  solid  proners  of  good  things :  the  wise  Arbi- 
trator of  all  things  sees  our  folly,  and  corrects  it :  with- 
holding our  idle  desires,  and  forcing  upon  us  the  sound 
good  we  refuse :  it  is  second  folly  in  us,  if  we  thank  him 
not.  The  foolish  babe  cries  for  his  father's  bright  knife, 
or  gilded  pills :  the  wiser  father  knows  that  they  can  but 
hurt  him ;  and  therefore  withholds  them  after  all  his  tears : 
the  child  thinks  he  is  used  but  unkindly :  every  wise  man^ 
and  himself  at  more  years,  can  say,  it  was  but  childish 
folly,  in  desiring  it,  in  complaining  that  he  missed  it.  The 
loss  of  wealth,  friends,  health,  is  sometimes  gain  to  us. 
Thy  body,  thy  estate  is  worse :  thy  soul  is  better ;  why 
complainest  thou  ? 


SECTION  XIV. 
The  fourth  Antidote  qf  Crosses :  from  their  Issue. 

Nay,  it  shall  not  be  enough,  methinks,  if  only  we  be  but 
contented  and  thankful ;  if  not  also  cheerful  in  afflictions ; 
if  that,  as  we  feel  their  .pain,  so  we  look  not  to  their  end ; 
although  indeed  this  is  npt  more  riequisite,  than  rarely 
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ibundy  as  being  proper  only  to  the  good  heart.  Every 
bird  can  sing  in  a  clear  heaven,  in  a  temperate  spring : 
that  one,  as  most  familiar,  so  is  most  commended,  that 
sings  merry  notes  in  the  midst  of  a  shower,  or  the  dead 
of  winter.  Every  epicure  can  enlarge  his  heart  to  mirth, 
in  the  midst  of  his  cups  and  dalliance :  only  the  three 
children  can  sing  in  the  furnace;  Paul  and  Silas,  in  the 
stocks;  martyrs,  at  the  stake.  It  is  from  heaven,  that 
this  joy  comes,  so  contrary  to  all  earthly  occasions ;  bred 
in  the  faithful  heart,  through  a  serious  and  feeling  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  what  he  feels,  the  quiet  and  untrou- 
bled fruit  of  his  righteousness ;  glory,  the  crown  after  his 
fight;  after  his  minute  of  pain,  eternity  of  joy.  He  ne- 
ver looked  over  the  threshold  of  heaven,  that  cannot  more 
reioice  that  he  shall  be  glorious,  than  mourn  in  present 
that  he  is  miserable. 


SECTION  XV. 
Of  the  Importunity  and  Terror  of  Death, 

Yea,  this  consideration  is  so  powerful,  that  it  alone  is 
able  to  make  a  part  against  the  fear  or  sense  of  the  last 
and  greatest  of  all  terribles,  death  itself:  which,  in  the 
conscience  of  his  own  dreadfulness,  justly  laughs  at  all 
the  vain  human  -precepts  of  tranquillity ;  appalling  the 
most  resolute,  and  vexing  the  most  cheerful  minds.  Nei- 
ther profane  Lucretius,  with  all  his  epicurean  rules  of 
confidence,  nor  drunken  Anacreon,  with  all  his  wanton 
odes,  can  shift  off  the  importunate  and  violent  horror  of 
this  adversary.  Seest  thou  the  Chaldean  tyrant  beset 
with  the  sacred  bowls  of  Jerusalem,  the  late  spoils  of 
God's  temple ;  and,  in  contempt  of  their  owner,  carous- 
ing healths  to  his  queens,  concubines,  peers;  singing, 
amidst  his  cups,  triumphant  carols  of  praise  to  his  molten 
and  carved  gods?  Wouldst  thou  ever  suspect  that  this 
high  courage  could  be  abated?  or,  that  this  sumptuous 
and  presumptuous  banquet,  after  so  royal  and  jocund 
continuance,  should  have  any  other  conclusion,  but  plea- 
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sute?  Stay  but  one  hour  longer,  and  thou  shalt  see  that 
face,  that  now  shines  with  a  ruddy  gloss,  according  to 
the  colour  of  his  liquor,  look  pale  and  ghastly,  stamed 
with  the  colours  of  fear  and  death ;  and  that  proud  hand, 
which  now  lifts  up  his  massy  goblets,  in  defiance  of  God, 
tremble  like  aleaf  in  astorm;  and  those  strong  knees, 
which  never  stooped  to  the  burden  of  their  laden  body, 
now  not  able  to  bear  up  themselves,  but  loosened  with 
a  sudden  paby  of  fear,  one  knocking  against  the  other: 
and  all  this,  for  that  death  writes  him  a  letter  of  sum- 
mons, to  appear  that  night  before  him:  and,  accordingly, 
ere  the  next  sun,  sent  two  eunuchs,  for  his  honourable 
conveyance  into  another  world.  Where  now  are  those 
delicate  morsels,  those  deep  draughts,  those  merry  dit- 
ties, wherewith  the  palate  and  ear  so  pleased  themselves? 
What  is  now  become  of  all  those  cheerfiil  looks,  loose 
laughters,  stately  port,  revels,  triumphs  of  the  feasting 
court  ?  Why  doth  none  of  his  gallant  nobles  revive  the 
fainted  courage  of  their  lord,  with  a  new  cup  ?  or,  with 
some  stirring  jest,  shake  him  out  of  this  unseasonable 
melancholy  ?  O  death,  how  imperious  art  thou  to  car- 
nal minds !  aggravating  their  misery,  not  only  by  expecta- 
tion of  future  pain,  but  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
wonted  causes  of  their  joy ;  and  not  suffering  them  to  see 
aught,  but  what  may  torment  them!  Even  that  monster 
of  the  Csesars,  that  had  been  so  well  acquainted  with 
blood,  and  never  had  found  better  sport  than  in  cutting  of 
throats;  when  now  it  came  to  his  own  turn,  how  effemi- 
nate, how  desperately  cowardous  did  he  shew  himself!  to 
the  wonder  of  all  readers,  that  he,  which  was  ever  so 
valiant  in  killing,  should  be  so  womanishly  heartless  in 
dying* 


SECTION  XVI. 

»  • 

The  Grounds  of  the  Fear  of  Death. 

Thsre  are,  that  fear  not  so  much  to  be  dead,  as  to  die ; 
the  very  act  of  dissolution  frighting  them  with  a  torment- 
Div. — NO.  XXXVII.  c 
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The  epieure  or  Sadducee  dare  not  die,  for  fear  of  not 
being :,uie  guilty  and  loose  worldling  dares  not  die,  for 
fear  of  being  miserable :  the  distrustful  and  doubting 
semi-Christian  dares  not  die,  because  he  knows  not,  whe* 
ther  he  shall  be,  or  miserable,  or  not  be  at  all:  the  re* 
solved  Christian  dares,  and  would  die,  because  he  knows 
he  shall  be  happy;  and,  looking  merrily  towards  heaven, 
the  place  of  his  rest,  can  unfeignedly  say,  '<  I  desire  to 
be  dissolved :  I  see  thee,  my  home,  I  see  thee,  a  sweet 
and  glorious  home  after  a  weary  pilgrimage,  I  see  thee: 
and  now,  after  many  lingering  hopes,  I  aspire  to  thee. 
How  oft  have  I  looked  up  at  thee,  with  admiration  and 
ravishment  of  soul ;  and,  by  the  goodly  beams  that  I  have 
seen,  guessed  at  Uie  glory  that  is  above  them!  How  oft 
have  1  scorned  these  dead  and  unpleasant  pleasures  of 
earth,  in  comparison  of  thine?  I  come  now,  my  joys,  I 
come  to  possess  you:  I  come,  through  pain  and  death; 
yea,  if  hell  itself  were  in  the  way  betwixt  you  and  me,  I 
would  pass  through  hell  itself  to  enjoy  you." 

And,  in  truth,  if  that  heathen  Cieombrotus,  a  follower 
of  the  ancient  academ^,  but  upon  only  reading  of  his 
master  Plato's*  discourses  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
could  cast  down  himself  headlong  from  a  high  rock,  and 
wilfully  break  his  neck,  that  he  might  be:  possessed  of 
that  immortality  which  he  believed  to  follow  upon  death; 
how  contented  should  they  be  to  die,  that  know  they 
shall  be,  more  than  immortal,  glorious !  He  went,  not  in 
a  hate  of  the  flesh,  as  the  patrician  heretics  of  old,t  but 
in  a  blind  love  to  his  soul,  out  of  bare  opinion ;  we,  upon 
a  holy  love,  grounded  upon  assured  knowledge:  he, 
upon  an  opinion  of  future  life ;  we,  on  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture glory :  he  went,  unsent  for ;  we,  called  for  by  our 
Maker.  Why  should  his  courage  exceed  ours,  since  our 
ground,  our  estate  so  far  exceeds  his  ? 

Even  this  age,  within  the  reach  of  our  memory,  bred 
that  peremptory  Italian,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  old 
Roman  courage,  lest  in  that  degenerated  nation  there 
should  be  no  step  left  of  the  qualities  of  their  ancestors, 
entering  upon  his  torment  for  killing  a  tyrant,  cheered 

^  Tul.  TttSGul.  Callimach.  Epig^ram.  f  Angust.  de  Heres. 
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himself  with  this  confidence;  **  My  death  is  sharp :  my 
fame  shall  be  everlasting''* — the  voice  of  a  Roman,  not 
of  a  Christian.  My  fanoKe  shall  be  eternal:  an  idle  com- 
fort !  My  fame  shall  live ;  not  my  sonl  live  to  see  it. 
What  shall  it  avail  thee  to  be  talked  of,  while  thou  art 
not?  Then  fame  only  is  precious,  when  a  man  lives  to 
enjoy  it.  The  fame,  that  survives  the  soul,  is  bootless. 
Yet  even  this  hope  cheered  him  against  the  violence  of 
his  death.  What  should  it  do  us,  that,  not  our  fame,  but 
our  life,  our  glory  after  death,  cannot  die?  He,  that 
hath  Stephen's  eyes,  to  look  into  heaven,  caiinot  but 
have  the  tongue  of  the  saints,  **  Come,  Lord:  bow  long?" 
That  man,  seeing  the  glory  of  the  end,  cannot  but  con* 
temn  the  hardness  of  die  way.  But,  who  wants  those 
eyes,  if  he  say  aiid  swear  that  he  fears  not  death,  be- 
lieve him  not:  if  he  protest  his  tranquillity,  and  yet  fear 
death,  believe  him  ndt;  believe  him  not,  if  he  say  he  is 
not  miserable. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

The  second  Rank  of  the  Enemies  of  Peace. — The  first 
Remedy  of  an  over  prosperous  Estate:  the  Vanity  and 
Unprofitableness  of  Riches;  the  first  Enemy  on  the 
right  Hand. 

These  are  enemies  on  the  left  hand.  There  want  not 
some  on  the  right,  which,  with  less  profession  of  hostility, 
hurt  no  less :  not  so  easily  perceived,  because  they  dis- 
temper the  mind,  not  without  some  kind  of  pleasure. 
Surfeit  kills  more  than  famine.  These  are  the  over-de- 
siring and  over-joying  of  these  ecuthly  things.  All  im- 
moderations sfere  enemies ;  as  to  health,  so  to  peace.f  He 
that  desires,  wants  as  much  as  he  that  hath  nothing. 
The  drunken  man  is  as  thirsty  as  the  sweating  traveller. 
Hence  are  the  studies,  cares,  fears,  jealousies,  hopes, 
griefs,  envies,  wishes,  platforms  of  achieving,  alterations 

*  Mors  acerfoa,  fama  perpetua.       f  Hippocr.  Aphor. 
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of  pnqponeB,  and  a  tboosand  like ;  wheraof  eaeh  one  it 
e^iouffh  io  make  the  life  troubiesoipde.  QiBie  i$  u£k  of  kis 
ucikiibour's  field,  whose  iwslfaapeipi  aogles  4isfigure  hk, 
ana  hinder  bis  lordship  of  eiHireiiM^iS::  ^rlM  he  hath  is 
not  regarded,  for  the  want  of  what  he  cannot  haiw. 
Another  fee4/(  on  crusts,  jto  purc^iase  wlu^t  he  nMist  leavi«» 
perh^s.  to  a  fool ;  or,  which  is  not  mttck  better,  to  a 
pjrodi^  Ijkeir.  Another,  }n  thip  e^ti^epoity  of  covetous 
foUy^chuses  to  die  an  ui^tied  4eadi ;  hanging  himself 
for  the  fall  ,of  thie  market,  whii^  the  commons  laugh  at 
that  lo98,  and  in  their  speeches  epitu^i  upon  htm,  as  oa 
tha.t  pope,  *'  he  lived  as  a  woljff^  and  ^eA  as  a  dog.''  Omt 
cares  not  wbat  attendance  he  4^C9S  .all  hoiurs^  on  whose 
stairs  he  sit^,  what  vices  he  soothes,  what  deformfttaies  he 
imitates ;  what  servile  office^  h^  doih  *  i^  %  hope  to  rise. 
Aootheir  st^omachs  the  coverjed  head  smd  atitf  knee  of  his 
inferior ;  angry  that  other  naeq  think  him  n.ot  so  good  as 
he  thinks  himself.  Another  eats  hb  own  heart,  with  epfj 
at  the  richer  furniture,  and  better  estate,  or  more  honour 
of  his  neighbour ;  thinking  his  own  not  good,  because 
another  hath  better.  Ano&er  vexeth  himself  with  a  word 
of  disgrace,  passed  frQVft  diQ  moud)  of  an  enemy,  which  he 
neither  can  digest,  nor  cast  up;  resolving,  because 
another  will  be  his  enemy,  to  be  his  §wn.  These  hamoura 
are  as  manifol4»  9M  th^re  are  men  ^at  seem  prospsfocs. 

For  Uie  avoiding  of  all  which  ridiculous  and  yet  spite- 
ful inconveniences,  the  mind  must  be  settled  in  a  persua- 
sion of  the  worthlessness  of  these  outward  things.  Let  it 
loiow,  Aat  these  riches  have  made  mftny  prouder,  none 
belter:  that,  as  never  man  was,  so  never  wise  man 
thought  htmsdf,  better  for  enjoying  them.  Would  that 
wise  philosopher  Socrates  have  cast  his  gold  into  the  sea, 
if  he  nad  not  ksown  he  shoeld  live  more  happily  without 
it?  If  he  knew  not  the  use  of  riches,  he  was  no  wise 
man :  if  he  knew  not  the  best  way  to  quietness,  he  was  no 
philosopher :  n<nv,  even  by  the  voice  of  thehr  oracle,  he 
was  confessed  to  be  both  ;*  yet  cast  away  his  gold  that  he 
might  be  ^ppy.*    Wduld  that  wise  prophet  have  prayed 

*  A  proof,  that,  with  Christians,  deserves  no  credit ;  but,  witii 
heathcttSy  touammdlM  it 
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as  well  against  riches^  as  poyerty?  Would  so  many 
great  men,  whereof  our  little  island  hath  yielded  nine 
crowned  kings,  while  it  was  held  of  old  by  the  Saxons, 
after  tkitj  haA  contiaaed  their  Ute  in  the  throne,  have 
ended  it  m  the  cell,  and  changed  their  sceptre  for  a  book ; 
if  ^y  could  hayeifound  as  nmdi  iaficity  in  the  hishest 
estete,  as  aecinrity  in:  the  lowest  ?  I  hear  Peter  and  John, 
the  eldest  and  (ksKest  apostles,  8ay»  "  Gold  and  silver 
have  I  none:"  I  hear  the  Devil  say,  **  All  these  will  I  give 
thee ;  and  they  are  mine,  to  give ;"  whether  shall  I  d^ire 
to  be  in  the  state  of  these  Saints,  or  that  Deyil?  He  was, 
tharefofe,  a  better  hnsbsoid  than  a  philosopher,  that  first 
termed  ndies  Goods:  and  he  mended  the  title  well,  that, 
addinga  fit  epithet,  cAUed  them.Goods  of  Fortune;  fiedse 
goods  ascribed  to  a  Mbb  patron*  There  is  no  fortune, 
to:  give  at  guide  riches:  there  is  no  true  goodness  in 
isahes^to- be  guided;.  His  meaning  then  was,  as  I  am 
intBBpiet  ity  to  teacdi  us  in.  thistttky  that  it  ts.a  diance,  if 
tWBT  liches  were  sood  to  any*  la.  sunif  who  would 
account  those  as  rioies,  or  those  nehes  as  goods^  which 
hurt  the  owner ;  disquiet  others ;  which  the  worst  have ; 
which  the  best  have  net ;  whieh  thosa  that  have  not,  want 
not;  vduch  those  waatythat have  them;  which  aie  lost  ia 
a  night,  and  a  man  is  not  worse  vrhen  he  hath  lost  them  ? 
It  is  true  of  them,  that  we  say  of  fire  and  vrater :  they  are 
good  servants,  ill  masters.  Make  them  thy  slaves,  they 
shall^be  goods  indeed:  in  use, if  not  ia  nature;  good  to 
thyself,  good  to  others  by  thee;  but,  if  they  be  thy 
matters,  thou  hast  condemned  thyself  to  tUae  .own 
gaUas.  U  a  servant  rule,  he  proves,  a  t3frant.  .  What 
madness  is  tbts  t  thou  hast  made  thyself^  at  once  a  slave 
and  a  fooJ.  What  if  thy  chains  be  of  gold?  or  if, with 
Beliogabalus,  thou  hast  made  thee  silken  imlters  ?  thy 
servitade  may  be  glorious :  it  is  no  less-^^miserable. 
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SECTION  XIX. 
The  second  Enemy  on  the  right  Hand^  Honowr. 

Honour  perhaps  is  yet  better.  Such  is  the  coofused 
opinion  of  those,  that  know  little ;  but  a  distinct  and 
curious  head  shall  find  it  a  hard  task,  to  define  in  what 
point  the  goodness  thereof  consisteth. 

Is  it  in  high  descent  of  blood  ?  I  would  think  so,  if 
nature  were  tied  by  any  law  to  produce  children  like  qua- 
litied  to  their  parents.  But,  although  in  the  brute  crea- 
tures she  be  ever  thus  regular,  that  you  shall  never  find  a 
young  pigeon  hatched  in  an  eagle's  nest :  neither  can  I 
think  that  true,  or  if  true  it  was  monstrous,  that  Nicip^ 
pus's  sheep  should  yean  a  lion :  yet,  in  the  best  creature, 
which  hath  his  form  and  her  attending  qualities  from 
above,  with  a  likeness  of  face  and  features,  is  commonly 
found  an  unlikeness  of  disposition :  only  the  earthly  part 
follows  the  seed:  wisdom,  valour,  virtue,  are  of  another 
beginning.  Shall  I  bow  to  a  molten  calf,  because  it  was 
made  of  gold^i  ear-rings?  Shall  I  condemn  all  honour 
of  the  first  head,  though  upon  never  so  noble  deserving, 
because  it  can  show  nothing  before  itself,  but  a  white 
shiejd  ?  If  Cesar  or  Agathocles,  be  a  potter's  son,  shall  I 
contemn  him  ?  Or  if  wise  Bion  be  the  son  of  an  infamous 
courtesan,  shall  the  censorious  lawyer  raze  him  out  of  the 
catalogue,  with  '*  Partus  sequitur  ventrem?'**  Lastly; 
shall  I  account  that  good,  which  is  incident  to  the  worst? 
Either,  therefore,  greatness  must  shew  some  charter^ 
wherein  it  is  privileged  with  succession  of  virtue:  or  else 
the  goodness  of  honour  cannot  consist  in  blood. 

Is  it,  then,  in  the  -  admiration  and  high  opinion,  that 
others  have  conceived  of  thee,  which  draws  all  dutifid 
respect,  and  humble  offices  from  them,  to  thee?  O  fickle 
good,  that  is  ever  in  the  keeping  of  others,  especially  of 
the  unstable  vulgar,  that  beast  of  many  heads ;  whose 
divided  tongues,  as  they  never  agree  with  each  other,  so 
seldom  agree  long  with  themselves !  Do  we  not  see  the 

*  Olympia.  Diog.  Laert. 
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superstitious  LystrianSy  that  ere^wlule  would  needs  make 
Paul  a  god,  against  his  will;  and,  in  devout  zeal,  drew 
crowned  bulls  to  the  altars  of  their  new  Jupiter  and  Mer> 
cury ; — ^violence  can  scarce  hold  them  from  sacrificing  to 
him; — now,  not  many  hours  after,  gather  up  stones  against 
him;  haying,  in  their  conceits,  turned  him,  from  a  god 
into  a  malefactor;  and  are  ready  to  kill  him,  instead  of 
killing  a  sacrifice  to  him?  Such  is  the  multitude;  and 
such  the  steadiness  of  their  honour. 

There,  then,  only  is  true  honour,  where  blood  and  virtue 
meet  together:  the  greatness  whereof  is  from  blood;  the 
goodness,  jfrom  virtue.  Rejoice,  ye  great  men,  that  your 
blood  is  ennobled  with  the  virtues  and  deserts  of  your 
ancestors.  This  only  is  yours :  this  only  challengeth  aU 
unfeigned  respect  of  your  inferiors.  Count  it  praise- 
worthy, not  that  you  have,  but  that  you  deserve  honour. 
Blood  niay  be  tainted :  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  cannot 
be  constant :  only  virtue  is  ever  like  itself;  and  only  wins 
reverence,  even  of  those  that  hate  it:  without  which, 
greatness  is  as  a  beacon  of  vice,  to  draw  men's  eyes  the  more 
to  behold  it;  and  those,  that  see  it,  dare  loath  it,  though 
they  dare  not  censure  it.  So,  while  the  knee  bendeUi^ 
the  inind  abhorreth;  and  telleth  the  body,  it  honours  an 
unworthy  subject  i  within  itself,  secretly,  comparing  that 
vicious  greatman,  on  whom  his  submiss  courtesy  is  cast 
away,  to  some  eoodly  fair-bound  Seneca's  Tragedies,  that 
is  curiously  gilded  without ;  which  if  a  man  open,  he  shall 
find  Thyestes  the  tomb  of  his  own  children;  or  Oedipus 
the  husband  of  his  own  mother;  or  some  such  monstrous 
part,  which  he,  at  once,  reads  and  hates. 


SECTION  XX. 

The  second  Remedy  of  overjoyed  Prosperity;  that  it 

exposes  to  evil. 

Let  .him  think,  that  not  only  these  outward  things  are  not 
in  themselves  good,  but  that  they  expose  their  owners  to 
misery :  for,  besides  that  God  usually  punishes  our  over- 

C  5 
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loviag  tikem>  with  their  lost,  becaiue  he  thinks  diem  un- 
worthy f ivab  to  himself^  who  challengeth  all  heieht  of  love, 
ashtfonly  ri^t;  so  that  die  way  to  Soeeyistobvemndi; 
the  lai^genest  noveover  either  of  affection  or  estate,  makes 
an  open  way  to  xnin.  While  a  man  walks  onplain  ground, 
be  faUs  not ;  or^  if  he  Ml,  he  doth  but  measure  liis  length 
on  the  ground,  and  rise  again  without  hasm :  but  he,  that 
climbetibhifffayisin  danger  of  falling ;  and,  if  he  &1I,  of 
killing.  All  the  sails  hoisted,  give  vantage  to  a  tempest; 
which,  dnrough  the  mariner'a  foreiight  giving  timely  room 
thereto,  by  dieir  fall,  deliver  die  vessel  from  the  danger  of 
that  gust,  whose  rage  now  passeth  over,  widi  only  bcadng 
ber  ^^ith  wares  for  anger  that  be  was  prevented.  So,  the 
larser  our  estate  is,  ike  ftdier  mark  hath  mischief  given 
to  fait;  and,  which  is  worse,  diat  which  md^es  us  so  easy 
to  hit,  makes  our  wound  more  deep  and  grievous.  If  poor 
Codnis's  bouse  burn,  he  stands  by  and  warms  him  with 
the  Heme,  because  he  knows  it  is  but  the  toss  of  an  outside ; 
wbich,  by  gathering  some  few  sticks,  straw,  and  day,  may 
with  httie  labour  and  no  cost,  be  repaired :  init,  ^ffhen  iw 
many  lofts  of  tbendi  man  do  one  give  fire  to  another,  he 
cries  out  one  while  of  hts  connting-liouse ;  another  while, 
of  his  wisrdrobe :  then,  of  some  notedchest;  and,  straight, 
of  some  tUh  cabinet :  and,  lamenting  both  the  frame  and 
the  furnituie,  is  therefore  impatient,  because  he  bad  some* 
tiling. 


SECTION  XXL 

The  Vanity  ofPleasui^,  the  third  Enemy  on  the  right 

Hand 

But,  if  there  be  any  sorceress  upon  earth,  it  is  pleasure, 
which  ^o  euchantetii  the  minds  of  men,  and  worketh  Ibe 
disturbance  of  our  peace,  with  such  secret  delight,  that 
foolish  men  think  this  want  of  tranquillity,  happiness. 
She  tnmeth  men  into  swine,  with  snch  sweet  dmrms,  (bat 
they  woold  not  change  their  brutish  nature,  for  their  for-^ 
mer  reason.    ^^  It  is  a  good  unquietness,''  say  they,  ^'  that 


temtsAi  c  H  iff  a  eood  enemy  thftt  profitedi.^    b  it  any 

kler,  that  men  dboiild  be  sottisk,  wben  their  reason  it 

tteiied  widi  sensuaHtv?  Tbou  fool,  tiiy  pleasure  con* 

ts  thee ;  hew  much  ?  how  long  ?  If  she  bare  not  mote 

Jiended  thee,  Utan  erer  she  did  any  earddy  fiaiToiBcite ; 

yea,  if  she  have  not  given  thee  more,  than  she  hath  her* 

iseif ;  thy  best  ddight  hath  had  some  mixtnre  of  disco»* 

tentmeat;   for,  d&er  some  circumstance  crosseth  thy 

desire,  or  the  inward  distaste  of  thy  conscience,  checking 

dune  uppetite,  permits  thee  not  any  entire  fraition  of  thy 

joy.    Kven  the  sweetest  of  all  flowers  habits  thorns: 

and  who  can  determine,  whether  the  scent  be  more  delec* 

table,  or  the  pricks  more  irksome  ?  It  is  enough  for  heaven 

to  have  absolute  pleasures :  which  if  they  could  be  found 

here  below,  certainly  tkatheairen,  which  is  nownotenough 

desired,  woukl  then  be  feared.    God  will  haxre  our  plea* 

suties  here,  according  to  the  fashion  of  ourselves,  com* 

pounded :  so  as  the  best  d^ghts  may  still  savour  of  their 

earth. 

See  how  that  great  king,  which-  never  had  any  match 
for  wisdom,  scarce  ever  any  superior  for  wealth,  traversed 
over  all  this  inferior  world,  with  diligent  enquiry  and  obser* 
ration,  and  all  to  find  out  that  goodness  of  the  children 
of  men  which  they  enjoy  under  the  sun ;  abridging  him- 
self of  nothing,  that  either  his  eyes  or  his  heart  could  sug* 
gest  to  him ;  as  what  is  it,  that  he  could  not  either  know 
or  purchase?  and  now,  coming  home  to  himself,  after  the 
dtaquisitioii  of  all  natural  and  human  things,  complains, 
that "  Behold,  all  is"  not  only  "  vanity,"  but  "  vexation." 
C  Go,  then,  thou  wise  scholar  of  experience,  and  make  a 
more  aecurate  search  for  that,  which  he  sought,  and  missed* 
Perhaps,  somewhere,  betwixt  the  tallest  c^ar  in  Lebanon 
and  the  shrubby  hyssop  upon  the  wall,  pleasure  shrouded 
herself,  that  she  could  not  be  descrieaof  him;  whether 
through  Ignorance,  or  negligence :  thine  insight  may  be 
more  piercing;  thy  means  more  commodious;  thy  success 
happier.  If  it  were  possible  for  any  man  to  entertain  such 
hopes,  his  vain  experience  could  not  make  him  a  greater 
fool :  it  eeuld  but  teach  him,  what  he  is  and  knoweth  aot» 
And  yet,  so  imperfect  as  our  {pleasures  are,  they  have 
their  satiety :  and  as  their  eontinnaace  is  not  good,  so 
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ih&x  conclusion  is  worse :  look  to  their  ^d,  and  see  how 
sudden,  how  bitter  it  is.  Their  only  courtesy  is,  to  sahite 
us  with  a  farewell ;  and  such  a  one,  as  makes  their  salu- 
tation uncomfortable/  This  Delilah  shews  and  speaks  ^r ; 
but,  in  the  end,  she  will  bereave  thee  of  thy  strength,  ojf 
thy  sight,  yea  of  thyself.  These  gnats  fly  about  thine  eats, 
and  make  thee  music  awhile;  but  evermore  they  sting, 
ere  they  part.  Sorrow,  and  repentance,  is  the  best  end 
of  pleasure:  pain  is.  yet  worse;  but  the  worst  is,  despair. 
If  thou  miss  of  the  first  of  these,  one  of  the  latter  shall 
find  thee;  perhaps,  both.  How  much  better  is  it  for  thee, 
to  want  a  little  honey,  than  to  be  swollen  up  with  a  veno^ 
mous  sting ! 

Thus  then  the  mind  resolved^  that  these  earthly  things^ 
honours,  wealth,  pleasures,  are  casual,  unstable,  deceitAil, 
impi^ect,  dangerous ;  must  learn  to  use  them  without 
trust,  jEOiFd  to  want  them  without  grief;  thinking  still,  "  If 
I  have  them,  I  have  some  benefit  with  a  great  ebftrge :  If  I 
have  them  not ;  with  little  respect  of  others,  I  have  much 
security  and  ease,  in  myself :!-  which  once  obtained,  we 
cannot  fiire  amiss  in  eidier  estate ;  and,  without  which, 
we  cannot  but  miscarry  in  both.  . 


SECTION.  XXII. 

Positive  Rules  of  our  Peace, — The  Fruition  of  God  m  - 

holy  Exercises. 

All  the  enemies-  of  our  inward  peace  are  thus  described 
and  discomfited.  Which  done,  we  have  enough  to  pre* 
serve  us  from  misery :  but,  since  we  moreover  seek  how 
to  Hve  well  and  happily,  there  yet  remain  those  positive 
rules,  whereby  our  tranquillity  may  be  both  had,  continued, 
and  confirmed. 

Wherein,  I  fear  not,  lest  I  should  seem  over  divine,  in 
casting  the  anchor  of  quietness  so  deep  as  heaven,  the 
only  seat  of  constancy ;  while  it  can  find  no  hold  at  all 
upon  earth.  All  earthly  things  are  full  of  variableness ; 
and  therefor^,  having  no  stay  in  themselves,  can  give  none 
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to  us.  He,  that  will  have  and  hold  right  trgnquillity, 
must  find  in  himself  a  sweet  fraitioii  of  Ood,  and  feeling 
apprehension  of  his  presence ;  that,  when  he  finds  mani- 
foki  occasions  of  vexation  m  these  earthly  things,  he, 
overlooking  them  all  and  having  recourse  to  his  Comfor- 
ter,  may  find  in  him  such  matter  of  contentment,  that  he 
may  pass  over  all  these  petty  grievances  with  contempt: 
which  whosoever  wants,  may  be  secure,  cannot  be  quiet. 

The  mind  of  man  cannot  but  want  some  refuge ;  and* 
as  we  may  say  of  the  elephant,  cannot  rest,  unless  it  have 
something  to  lean  upon.  The  covetous  man,  whose  heaven 
is  his  chest,  when  he  hears  himself  rated  and  cursed  for 
oppressions,  comes  home;  and,  seeing  his  bags  safe, 
applauds  himself  against  all  censures.  The  glutton,  when 
he  loseth  friends  or  good  name,  yet  joyeth  in  his  well  fur- 
nished table,  and  the  laughter  of  his  wine ;  more  pleasing 
himself  in  one  dish,  than  he  can  be  grieved  with  all  the 
world's  miscarriage.  The  needy  scholar,  whose  wealth 
lies  all  in  his  brain,  cheers  himself  against  iniquity  of 
times,  with  the  conceit  of  his  knowledge.  These  starting 
holes  the  mind  cannot  want,  when  it  is  hard  driven. 

Now,  when  as,  like  to  some  chased  Sisera,  it  shrowds 
itself  under  the  harbour  of  these  Jaels ;  although  they 
give  ithouseroom  and  milk  for  a  time ;  yet,  at  last,  either 
thev  entertain  it  with  a  nail  in  the  temples }  or,  being 
guilty  to  their  own  iinpotency,*  send  it  out  of  themselves, 
for  safety  and  peace.  For,  if  the  cross  light  in  that,  which 
it  made  nis  refuge ;  as,  if  the  covetous  man  be  crossed  in 
his  riches ;  what  earthly  thing  can  stay  him  from  a  despe* 
rate  phrensy  ?  Or,  if  the  cross  fall  in  a  degree  above  the 
height  of  his  stav ;  as,  if  the  rich  man  be  sick  or  dying ; 
wherein,  all  Wealth  is  either  ccmtemned,  or  remembered 
witJi  anguish ;  how  do  all  his  comforts,  like  vermin  from 
a  house  on  fire,  run  away  from  him,  and  leave  him  over  to 
his  ruin !  while  the  soul,  that  hath  placed  his  refuge  above, 
is  sure  that  the  ground  of  his  comfort  cannot  be  matched 
with  an  earthly  sorrow,  cannot  be  made  variable  by  the 
change  of  any  event;  but  is  infinitely  above  all  casualtiesv 
and  without  all  uncertainties. 

What  stete  is  there,  wherein  this  heavenly  stay  shall 
not  afibrdme,  not  only  peace,  but  joy  ? . 


98  Hetwen  vpon  SarA, 

Am  I  in  prison  ?  <»  in  the  hell  of  prisons,  in  some  d(aAi 
loWv  and  desolate  duneeont  Lo,  there,  Algerius,  that  sweet 
martyr,  finds  more  lignt  than  above ;  and  pities  the  dark- 
ness of  ovar  liberty.*  Weliave  but  a  sua  to  enlighten 
our  world,  which  every  clond  dimmeth,  and  faideth  from 
our  eye& :  but  the  Father  of  lights,  in  respect  of  whom  aR 
the  bright  stars  of  heaven  are  but  aa  the  snuff  of  a  dim 
candle,  shines  into  his  pit;  and  the  presence  of  his  glo- 
rious angels  make  that  a  heaven  to  him,  which  the  world 
purposed  as  a  hell  of  discomfort.  What  wsdls  can  keep 
out  that  infinite  Spirit,  that  fiUs  all  things  ?  What  darkness 
can  be,  where  the  Qodof  this  sun  dwelleth  ?  Whafsorrow, 
.where  he  comforteth'? 

Am  I  wandering  in  banishment  ?  Can  I  ge,  whither  God 
is  not?  What  sea  can  divide  betwixt  him  and  me  ?  Then 
would  I  fear  exile ;  if  I  could  be  driven  away,  as  well 
from  God,  as  my  country.  Now^  he  is  as  much  in  all 
efurths.  His  title  is  alike  to  all  places ;  and  mine  in  him. 
His  sun  shines  to  me :  his  sea,  or  ear&,  bears  me  up ;  his 
piresence  cbeereth  me,  whithersoever  I  go.  He  cannot  be 
;»aid  to  flit,  that  never  changeth  his  host.  He  alone  is  a 
thousand  companions:  he  alone  is  a  world  of  Mends. 
That  man  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  fomiliar  with  God, 
ihat  complabs  of  the  want  of  home,  of  friends,  of  compa- 
niOM,  while  God  is  with  hinu 

,  Am  I  contemned  of  the  world  ?  It  is  enough  for  me,  Aat 
I  ain  honoured  of  God :  of  both,.  I  eannot.  The  world 
wcfuld  love  me  more,  if  I  were  less  friends  with  God.  It 
cannot  hate  me  so  tnuch  as  God  hates  it.  What  care  I  to 
be.hated  of  them,  whom  God  hateth  ?  He  is  unworthy  of 
Grod's  favour,  that  cannot  think  it  happiness  enough  with- 
Q»i  the  world's.  How  easy  is  it  for  such  aman,  while  the 
wofid  disgraces  him,  at  once  to*  scorn  and  pity  it,  that  it 
cannot  think  nothing  more  contemptible  than  itself! 

I  am  impoverished  with  losses  :  that  was  nerer  tIio« 
roughly  good,  that  may  be  lost.  My  riches  will  not  lose 
me;  yea,  though  I  forego  all,  to  my  skin,  yet  have  I  not 
lost  any  part  of  my  weedth :  for,  if  he  be  rich,  that  hath 
something ;  how  nch  is  he,  that  hath  the  Maker  and  Owner 
of  ell  things  I 

*  Poiqpon*  Alger,  Foil  Martyr. 
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lami^eakftnd  diseased  in  body:  lie  cannot  misearry, 
that  hath  his  Maker  for  his  niyekiaD.  Yet  my  soul,  ^e 
better  part,  is  sound ;  for  that  cannot  be  veak,  whose 
strength  God  is.  How  many  are  sick  in  that,  and  com- 
plain  not!  I  can  be  content  to  be  let  blood  in  the  arm  or 
foot,  for  the  curing  of  thfe  head  Of  heart.  The  health  df 
the  principal  part  is  more  joy  to  me,  than  it  is  trouble  to 
be  aistemperedin  the  inferior. 

Let  me  know  that  God  favours  me,  then  I  have  liberty,  t 
in  prison;  home,  in  banishment;  honour,  in  contempt;  • 
in  losses,  wealth ;  health,  in  infirmity ;  life,  in  death ;  and,  i 
in  all  these,  happiness. 

And,  surely,  if  our  perfect  fruition  6f  God  be  our  com- 
plete heaven ;  it  must  needs  be,  that  our  inchoate  con* 
versing  with  him  is  our  heaven  imperfectly,  and  the 
entrance  into  the  other :  which,  methinks,  differs  from 
this,  not  in  the  kind  of  it,  but  in  the  degree. 

For  the  continuation  of  which  happy  society,  since 
strangeness  looseth  acquaintance  and  oreedeth  lieglect, 
on  our  part  must  be  a  daily  renewing  of  heavenly  ftunili* 
arity,  by  seeldne  him  up,  even  with  the  contempt  of  all 
inferior  distraction ;  by  talking  with  him,  in  our  eecret 
invocations :  by  hearing  his  conference  with  us ;  and  by 
mutual  entertainment  of  each  other,  in  the  sweet  discourses 
of  our  daily  meditations.  He  is  a  sullen  and  unsociable 
friend^  that  wants  words,  God  shall  take  no  pleasure  in 
us,  if  we  be  silent.  The  heart,  that  is  full  of  love,  csmnot 
but  have  a  busy  tongue.  All  our  talk  with  God,  is  either 
suits  or  thanks :  in  them,  the  Christian  heart  pours  out 
itself  to  his  Maker;  and  would  not  change  this  privilege 
for  a  world.  All  his  annoyances,  all  his  wants,  all  his 
dislikes  are  poured  into  the  bosom  of  his  Invisible  Friend ; 
who  likes  us  still  so  much  more,  as  we  ask  more,  as  we 

^complain  more. 

^  On,  the  easy  and  happy  recourse,  that  the  poor  soul 
hath  to  the  high  throne  of  heaven !  We  stay  not  for  the 
holding  out  of  a  golden  sceptre,  to  warn  our  admission ;  be- 
fore which  our  presence  should  be  presumption  and  deadi. 
No  hour  is  unseasonable,  no  person  too  base,  no  words 
too  homely,  no  fact  toa  hard,  no  importunity  coo  great. 
We  speak  familiarly ;  we  are  heard,  answered,  comforted. 
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Another  while,  God  interchangeahly  speaks  unto  U8,l)y 
the  secret  voice  of  his  Spirit,  or  by  the  audible  sound  of 
his  word :  we  hear,  adore,  answer  him ;  by  both  which 
the  mind  so  communicates  itself  to  God,  and  hath  God  so 
plentifully  communicated  unto  it,  that  hereby  it  ^ws  to 
such  a  habit  of  heavenliness,  as  that  now  it  wants  nothing, 
but  dissolution,  of  full  glory. 


SECTION  XXIIL 

TTie  subordinate  Rules  of  Tranquillity.     1.  For  actions; 
to  refrain  from  oil  Sin,  and  to  perform  all  Duty, 

Out  of  this  main  ground  once  settled  in  the  heart,  like  as 
so  many  rivers  from  one  common  sea,  flow  those  subordi- 
nate resolutions,  which  we  require  sua  necessary  to  our 
peace ;  whether  in  respect  of  our  actions,  or  our  estate. 

For  our  actions,  there  must  be  a  secret  vow  passed  in 
the  soul,  both  of  const$mt  refraining  from  whatsoeverumy 
offend  that  Majesty  we  rest  upon ;  and  above  this,  of  true 
and  canonical  obeaience  to  God,  without  all  care  of  diffi- 
culty, and  in  spite  of  all  contradictions  of  nature :  not  out 
of  the  confidence  of  our  own  power :  impotent  men^  who 
are  we,  that  we  should  either  vow  or  perform  ?  but,  as  he 
said,  *'  Give,  what  thou  biddest;  and  bid,  what  thou  wilt.*' 
Hence,  the  courage  of  Moses  durst  venture  his  hand,  to 
take  up  the  crawhng  and  hissing  serpent.  Hence,  Peter 
durst  walk  upon  the  pavement  of  the  waves.  Hence,  that 
heroical  spint  of  Luther,  a  man  made  of  metal  fit  for  so 
great  a  work,  durst  resolve  and  profess  to  enter  into  that 
fore-warned  city,  though  there  had  been  as  many  devils 
in  their  streets  as  tiles  on  their  houses. 

Both  these  vows,  as  we  once  solemnly  made  by  others ; 
so,  for  our  peace,  we  must  renew  in  ourselves.  Thus,  the 
experienced  mind,  both  knowing  that  it  hath  met  with  a 
good  friend,  and  withal  what  the  price  of  a  friend  is,  can- 
not but  be  careful  to  retain  him,  and  wary  of  displeasing ; 
and  therefore,  to  cut  off  a.11  dangers  of  variance,  volun- 
tarily takes  a  double  oath  of  allegiance  of  itself  to  God : 
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which,  neither  benefit  shall  induce  us  to  break,  if  we  might 
gain  a  world;  nor  fear  urge  us  thereto,  though  we  must 
lose  ourselves. 

The  wavering  heart,  that  finds  continual  combats  in  it- 
self betwixt  pleasure  and  conscience,  so  equally  matched 
that  neither  gets  the  day,  is  not  yet  capable  of  peace ;  and, 
whether  ever  overcometh,  is  troubled  both  with  resistance 
and  victory.  Barren  Rebekah  found  more  ease,  than  when 
her  twins  struggled  in  her  womb.  If  Jacob  had  been  there 
alone,  she  had  not  complained  of  that  painful  contention. 
One  while,  pleasure  holds  the  fort,  and  conscience  as« 
saults  it :  which  when  it  hath  entered  at  last  by  strong 
hand,  after  many  batteries  of  judgments  denounced ;  ere 
long,  pleasure  either  corrupts  the  watch,  or,  by  some  cun* 
ning  stratagem,  finds  way  to  recover  her  fiirst  hold.  So, 
one  part  is  ever  attempting,  and  ever  resisting :  betwixt 
both,  the  heart  cannot  have  peace,  because  it  resolves  not: 
for,  while  the  soul  is  held  in  suspense,  it  cannot  enjoy  the 
pleasure  it  useth ;  because  it  is  half  taken  np  with  fear : 
only  a  strong  and  resolute  repulse  of  pleasure  is  truly  plea* 
sant ;  for  therein  the  conscience,  filling  us  with  heavenly 
delight,  maketh  sweet  triumphs  in  itself,  as  being  now  the 
lord  of  his  own  dominions,  and  knowing  what  to  trust  to. 
No  man  knows  the  pleasure  of  this  thought,  <<  1  have  done 
well,"  but  he  that  hath  felt  it:  and  he,  that  hath  felt  it, 
contemns  all  pleasure  to  it.  It  is  a  false  slander  raised 
on  Christianity,  that  it  maketh  men  dumpish  and  melan- 
cholic :  for  therefore  are  we  heavy,  because  we  are  not 
enough  Christians.  We  have  religion  enough,  to  mislike 
pleasures ;  not  enough,  to  overcome  them.  But,  if  we  be 
once  conquerors  over  ourselves,  and  have  devoted  our- 
selves wholly  to  God,  there  can  be  nothing  but  heavenly 
mirth  in  the  soul.  Lo  here,  ye  philosophers,  the  true 
music  of  heaven,  which  the  good  heart  continually 
heareth ;  and  answers  it,  in  the  just  measures  of  joy. 
Odiers  may  talk  of  mirth,  as  a  thing  the v  have  heard  of,  or 
vainly  fancied  :  only  the  Christian  feels  it;  and,  in  com- 
parison diereof,  scorneth  the  idle,  ribaldish,  and  scurrilous 
mirth  of  the  profane. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

2*  Rule  for  our  Actiont ;  todo  nothing  douhtingly. 

AvD  this  resolutkm,  which  we  edl  for,  must  not  only  ex- 
efaide  manifestly  eyil  actions;  but  also  doubting  and  sus* 
pension  of  mind,  in  actions  suspected  and  questionable : 
wherein  the  judgment  must  ever  give  conlident  determi* 
nation  one  way.  For  this  tranquillity  consisteth  in  a 
steadiness  of  the  mind :  and  hew  can  that  vessel,  which  is 
beaten  upon  by  contrary  waves  and  winds,  and  tottereth 
to  either  part,  be  said  to  keep  a  steady  course?  Resolu- 
lion  is  the  only  mother  of  security. 

For  instance  :*  I  see,  that  usury,  which  was  wont  to  be 
condemned  for  no  better  than  a  legal  theft,  hath  now  ob- 
tained, with  many,  the  reputation  of  an  honest  trade ;  and 
is  both  used  by  many,  and  by  some  defended.  It  is  pity, 
that  a  bad  practice  should  find  any  learned  or  reMgioua 
patron.  Tlie  sum  of  mj  patrimony  lieth  dead  by  me, 
sealed  up  in  the  bag  or  tny  father :  my  thriftier  friends 
advise  me  to  this  easy  and  sure  improvement :  their  coun* 
sel  and  my  gain  prevail :  my  yearly  sums  oome  in  widi  no 
cost  but  of  time,  wax,  parchment :  my  estate  likes  it  well ; 
better  than  my  conscience ;  wluch  tells  me  still,  he  doubts, 
my  trade  is  too  easy  to  be  honest.  Yet  I  continue  my 
illiberal  course,  not  without  some  scruple  and  cohtradic- 
lion :  so  as  my  Hear  of  offence  hinders  the  joy  of  my  profit, 
and  the  pleasure  of  my  gain  heartens  me  against  the  fear 
of  injustice.    I  would  be  rich  with  ease :  aikl  yet  I  would 

*  *'  Uflurj,  in  the  author's  dm,  denoted  may  ad^aatafre  what-» 
ever  made  by  lendinx  nuw^.  This  wa9  condemned  by  the  Canons 
of  the  Church,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Law,  by  ^hich 
all  profit  made  by  lending,  except  to  strangers,  was  forbidden  ; 
(P^t.  xxiii.  20.)  Since  a  certain  gain  has  been  allowed  by  law, 
the  word  has  grown  into  a  bad  sanie,  to  denote  unlawful  gain,  or 
that  which  exceeds  the  legal  aUowance.  The  pMtibition  to  the 
Jews  was  peculiarly  adapted^  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  in** 
tended,  to  preserve  them  a  distinct  people :  but  among  us.  where 
the  borrower  makes  gain  by  the  money  he  borrows,  it  seems  most 
truly  equitable  that  Uie  lender  should  hare  a  reasonable  share  in 
that  gain."    Prait. 
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V&X  be  imdiari<able;  I  would  not  be  unjust  AH  the 
tir}ule  I  live  in  unquiet  ^vkM  and  dittracdon :  otJiers  are 
not  so  much  entangled  in  my  bonds,  as  I  in  my  own*  At 
last,  that  I  may  be  both  just  and  quiet,  I  conclude  to  refer 
this  case  wholly  to  the  sentence  of  my  inward  judge,  the 
conscience :  the  advocates,  ran  and  justice,  plead  on 
either  part  at  this  bar,  widi  doubtful  success.  Gain  in- 
forms the  judge  of  a  new  and  nice  distinction;  of  toptb- 
le^s^  and  biting  interest:  ^lld  brings  precedents  of  par* 
ticular  cases  of  Usury,  so  far  from  any  breach  of  charity 
or  jus^tice,  that  both  parts  therein  confess  themselves 
adyt^ntaged.  Justice  pleads  even  the  most  toothle9$ 
usury  to  have  sharp  gumiB ; '  and  finds,  in  the  most  harm* 
less  and  profitable  ptncdce  of  it,  an  insensible  wrong  to  the 
ci9Buxibn  body;  besides  the  infinite  wrecks  of  private 
estates,  ^The  weak  judge  suspends,  in  such  probable 
allegation^ ;  and  d^nurreth  t  as  being  overcome  of  bpth, 
and  of  ndliier  part :  and  leaves  me  yet  no  whit  more 
quiet;  no  whit  less  uncertain.  I  suspend  my  practice, 
aceonlingly ;  being  sure,  it  is  good  not  to  do,  what  I  an| 
not  sure  is  good  to  be  done :  and  now  gain  solicits  me  ay 
much,  as  justice  did  before.  Betwixt  both,  I  live  trouble- 
somely;  nor  ever  shall  do  other,  till,  in  a  resolute  detes- 
tation, I  have  whipped  this  evil  merchant  out  of  the  temple 
of  my  heart.  This  rigour  is  my  peace :  before,  I  could 
not  be  well,  either  full  or  fasting*,  uncertainty  is  much 
pain,  even  in  a  more  tolerable  action. 

Neither  is  it,  1  think,  easy  to  determine,  whether  it  be 
worse  io  do  a  lawful  act  with  doubting,  or  an  evil  with 
resolution  s  since  that,  which  in  itself  is  good,  is  made  evil 
to  me  by  my  doubt :  and  what  is  in  nature  evil,  is  in  this 
one  point  not  evil  to  me,  that  I  do  it  upon  a  verdict  of  a 
eonseienoe :  so  now  my  judgment  offends  in  not  following 
the  truth :  I  offend  not,  in  that  1  follow  my  judgment. 
Wherein,  if  the  most  wise  God  had  left  us  to  rove  only 
according  to  the  aim  Tof  our  own  conjectures,  it  should 
have  been  less  faulty  to  be  sceptics  in  our  actions,  and 
either  not  to  judge  at  all,  or  to  judge  amiss :  but,  now 
that  he  hath  given  us  a  perfect  rule  of  eternal  equity  and 
truth,  whereby  to  direct  the  sentences  of  our  judgment; 
th^  uncertainty,  which  alloweth  no  peace  to  us,  will  afford 
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us  no  excuse  before  the  tribuaal  of  heaven :  wherefore^ 
then  only  is  the  heart  quiet,  when  our  actions  are  grounded 
upon  judgment,  and  our  judgment  upon  truth. 


SECTION  XXV. 

Rules  for  Estate.  1 .  Reliance  upon  the  Protndence  ofChd, 

For  his  estate,  the  quiet  mind  must  first  r6ll  itself  upon 
the  providence  of  the  Highest:  for,  whosoever  so  casts 
himself  upon  these  outward  things,  that  in  their  prosperous 
estate  he  rejoiceth,  and,  contrarily,  is  cast  down  in  their 
miscarriage;  I  know  not  whether  he  shall  find  more  un- 
certainty of  rest,  or  more  certainty  of  unquietness :  since 
he  must  needs  be  like  a  light  unballasted  vessel,  that  rises 
and  falls  with  every  wave,  and  depends  only  on  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  water.  But,  who  relies  on  the  inevitable  de- 
cree and  all-seeing  providence  of  God,  which  can  neither 
be  crossed  with  second  thoughts  nor  with  events  unlocked 
for,  lays  a  sure  ground  of  tranquillity.  Let  the  world  toss 
how  it  list,  and  vary  itself,  as  it  ever  doth,  in  stormis  and 
calms;  his  rest  is  pitched  aloft,  above  the  sphere  of  change- 
able tnortality. 
To  begin,  is  harder  than  to  prosecute:  what  counsel 

had  God,  in  the  first  moulding  of  thee  in  the  womb  of  thy 
mother  ?  What  aid  shall  he  have,  in  repairing  thee  from,  the 
womb  of  the  earth  ?  ^nd,  if  he  could  make  and  shall  re- 
store thee  without  thee,  why  shall  he  not  much  more,  with- 
out thy  endeavour,  dispoii^e  of  thee  ?  Is  God  wise  enough 
to  guide  the  heavens,  and  to  produce  all  creatures  in  their 
kinds  and  seasons?  and  shall  he  not  be  able  to  order  thee 
alone  ? 

Thou  sayest,  ''I  have  friends;  and,  which  is  my  beat 
friend,  I  have  wealth,  to  make  both  them  and  me ;  and 
wit,  to  put  both  to  best  use/'  O  the  broken  reeds  of  hu- 
man confidence !  Who  ever  trusted  on  friends,  that  could 
trust  to  himself?  Who  ever  was  so  wise,  as  not  sometimes 
to  be  a  fool  in  his  own  conceit ;  ofttimes  in  the  conceit  of 
others  ?  Who  was  ever  more  discontent,  than  the  wealthy  ? 


< 
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Friends  may  be  false.:  wealth  cannot  but  be  deceitful : 
wit  hath  made  many  fools.  Tnist  thou  to  that,  which,  if 
thou  wouldeat,  cannot  fail  diee. 

V  Not  that  thou  desirest  shall  come  to  pass ;  but  that 
which  God  hath  decreed .  Neither  thy  fears,  iior  thy  hopes, 
nor  vowB  shall  either  foreslow  or  cuter  it.  The  unexpe- 
rienced passenger,  when  he  sees  the  vessel  go  amiss  or  too 
far,  lays  fast  hold  on  the  contrary  part,  or  on  the  mast,  for 
remedy :  the  pilot  laughs'at  his  folly ;  knowing,  that,  what- 
ever he  labours,  the  bark  will  go  which  way  the  wind  and 
his  stern  directeth  it.  Thy  goods  are  embarked  :  now 
thou  wishest  a  direct  north- wind,  to  drive  thee  to  the 
straits ;  and  then  a  west,  to  run  in  :  and  now,  when  thou 
hast  emptied  and  laded  again,  thou  callest  as  earnestly  for 
the  south  and  south-east,  to  return ;  and  lowrest,  if  all 
these  answer  thee  not :  as  if  heaven  and  earth  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  but  to  wait  upon  thy  pleasure :  and  served  only, 
to  be  commanded  service  by  thee.  Another,  that  hath  con- 
trary occasion,  asks  for  winds  quite  opposite  to  thine.  He, 
that  sits  in  heaven,  neither  fits  thy  fancy  nor  his:  but  bids 
his  winds  spit  sometimes  in  thy  face ;  sometimes,  to  favour 
thee  with  a  side  blast ;  sometimes,  to  be  boisterous ;  other- 
while,  to  be  silent,  at  his  own  pleasure.  Whetlier  the 
mariner  sing  or  curse,  it  shall  go  whither  it  is  sent.  Strive 
or  lie  still,  thy  destiny  shall  run  on ;  and,  what  must  be, 
shall  be.  Not  that  we  should  hence  exclude  benefit  of 
means,  which  are  always  necessarily  included  in  this  wise 
preor^ation  of  all  thmgs ;  but  perplexity  of  cares,  and 
wrestling  with  Providence.  O  the  idle  and  ill-spent  cares 
of  curious  men,  that  consult  with  stars  and  spirits  for  their 
destinies,  under  colour  of  prevention !  If  it  be  not  thy 
destiny ;  why  wouldest  thou  know  it ;  what  needst  thou 
resist  it  ?  If  it  be  thy  destmy ;  why  wouldst  thou  know 
that  thou  canst  not  prevent?  That,  which  God  hath  de- 
creed, is  already  done  in  heaven,  and  must  be  done  on 
earth.  This  kind  of  expectation  doth  but  hasten  slow 
evils,  and  prolong  them  in  their  continuance ;  hasten  them, 
not  in  their  event,  but  in  our  conceit.  Shortly  then,  if 
thou  swimmest  against  the  stream  of  this  Providence,  thou 
canst  not  escape  drowning :  every  wave  turns  thee  over, 
like  a  porpoise  before  a  tempest:  but,if  thou  swimmest 
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ivitk  ihe  Btreaimy  do  but  east  thine  arms  abroad,  thou 
passe&t  with  safety  and  with  easie :  it  both  beats  thee  up, 
and  carries  tbee  on  to  the  haven,  whither  God  hath  de- 
termined thine  arriva],  in  peace^ 


SECTION  XXVI. 

The  second  Rule  for  Estate ;  apersttasioH  of  the  Goodness 

and  Fitness  of  it  for  us. 

Next  to  this,  the  mind  of  the  unquiet  man  mu^  be  sd 
wrought  by  these  former  resolutions,  that  it  be  ^roughly 
persuaded,  the  estate,  wherein  he  is,  is  best  of  all  i  if  not 
in  itself,  yet  to  him  :  not  out  of  pride,  but  out  of  content- 
ment :  which  whosoever  wanteth,caiinotbut  be  continually 
vexed  with  envy,  and  racked  with  ambition.  Yea*,  if  it 
were  possible  to  be  in  heaven  without  this,  he*  could  not  be 
happy  :  for  it  is  as  impossible,  for  the  mind  at  once  to  long 
after  and  enjoy,  as  for  a  man  to  feed  and  sleep  at  once. 

And  this  is  the  more  to  be  striven  for^  because  we  are 
all  naturally  prone  to  afflict  ourselves  with  our  own  fro- 
wardaess :  ungratefully  contemning,  ail  we  have,  fbr  what 
we  would  have.  Even  the  best  of  the  patriarchs^  could 
say,  <'  O  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  since  I  go  child- 
less?" 

The  bond-man  desires  now,  nothing  but  liberty :  that 
alone  would  make  him  happy.  Once  free,  forgetting  his 
firmer  thought,  he  wishes  some  wealth  to  make  use  of  his 
freedom ;  and  says,  ^*  It  were  as  good  b^straited  in  place, 
as  in  ability."  Onee  rich,  he  longeth  after  nobility ; 
thinking  it  no  praise  to  be  a  wealthy  peasant.  Once  noble, 
he  begins  to  deem  it  a  base  matter  to  be  subject:  nothing 
can  now  content  him  but  a  crown.  Then,  it  is  a  small 
matter  to  rule,  so  long  as  hehalhbiit  little  dominions,  and 
greater  neighbours :  he  would,  therefore,  be  an  universal 
monarch.  Whither  then?  supely  it  vexe^  him  as  muchy 
that^e  earth  is  so  small  a  globe,  so  little  a  molehill ;  and 
that  tWe  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  And,  now 
that  he  hath  attained  the  hi^iest  dignity  amongst  m^,  he 
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would  needs  be  a  God,  oonoeils  his  immortality,  eiecu 
tempks  to  hb  own  name,  commands  his  dead  statues  to 
be  adored ;  and,  not  thus  contented,  is  angry  that  hecan-« 
not  command  heaven,  and  control  nature. 

O  Tain  fbob !  whither  doth  our  restless  ombitioh  climb  ? 
What  shall  be  at  length  the  period  of  omr  wbhes  ?  I  could 
not  blame  these  desires,  if  contentment  consisted  in  having 
much :  but,  now  that  he  only  hath  much,  that  hath  con* 
tentment^  and  that  it  is  as  easily  obtained  in  a  low  estate, 
I  can  account  of  these  thoughts  no  better  than  proudly 
foolish. 

Thou"  art  poor:  what  difference  is  there  betwixt  a 
greats  man  and  thee ;  save  that  be  doth  his  businesses 
by  others;  thou  doest  them  thyself?  He  hath  caters, 
cooks,  bailifTs,  stewards^  secretaries,  and  all  other  officers 
for  his  several  services :  thou  providest,  dressest,  gather- 
est,<  receivest,  expendest,  writest  for  thyself.  His  patri- 
mony is  large :  thine  earnings  small.  If  Briareus  feed 
fi%  bellies  with  his  hundred  hands;  what  is  he  the  bet* 
tei,^  than  he  that  with  two  hands  feedeth  one?  He  is 
served  in  silver :  thou  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  colour,  of 
lesser  price;  as  good  for  use,  though  not  for  value.  His 
dishes  aare  more  dainty;  thme  as  well  relished  to  thee, 
and  no  less  wholesome.  He  eats  olives,  thou  garlic  :  he 
mislUces  not  more  the  smell  of  thy  sauce,  than  thou  dost 
the  taste  of  his.  Thou  wantest  somewhat,  that  he  hath : 
he  wisheth  something,  which  thou  hast,  and  regardest 
not.  ThovL  couldst  be  content  to  have  the  rich  man's 
purse;  but  his  gout  thou  wouldst  not  have:  he  would 
have  thy  heah[h ;  but  not  thy  fare. 

If  we  might  pick  tint  of  all  men's  estates,,  that  which 
is  laudable,  omitting  the  inconveniences,  we  would  make 
ourselves  complete :  but,  if  we  must  take  altogether,  we 
should  perhaps  little  advantage  ourselves  with  the  change: 
foe  the  most  wise  God  hath  so  proportioned  out  every 
man's  condition,  that  he  hath  some  just  cause  of  sorrow 
inseparably  mixed  with  other  contentments,  and  hath 
allotted  to  no  man  living  an  absolute  happiness,  without 
some  grievances;  nor  to  any  man  such  an  exquisite  mi- 
sery, as  that  he  findeth  not  somewhat  wherein  to  solace 
himself:   the  weight  whereof  varies,  according  to  our 
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estimation  of  them.  One  hath  much  wealth,  but  no 
child  to  inherit  it:  he  en?ies  at.  the  poor  man's  fruitfiil- 
ne&Sy  which  hath  many  heirs,  and  no  lands ;  and  could 
be  content,  with  all  his  abundance  to  purchase  a  suc- 
cessor of  his  own  loins.  Another  hath  many  children, 
little  maintenance :  he  commendeth  the  careless  quiet- 
ness of  the  barren ;  and  thinks  fewer  mouths  and  more 
meat  would  do  better.  The  labouring  man  hath  the 
blessing  of  a  strong  body;  fit  to  digest  any  feure,  to  en- 
dure any  labour ;  yet  he  wisheth  himself  weaker,  on  con- 
dition he  might  be  wealthier.  The  n^an  of  nice  education 
hath  a  feeble  stomach;  and,  rasping  since  his  last  meal, 
doubts,  whether  he  should  eat  of  his  best  dish,  or  no- 
thing: this  man  repine,s  at  nothing  more,  than  to  see  his 
hungpry  ploughman  feed  on  a  crust;  and  wisheth  to 
change  estates,  on  condition  he  might  change  bodies  with 
him. 

Say,  that  God  should  give  thee  thy  wish :  what  wouldst 
thou  desire :  '^  Let  me,"  thou  sayest,  ^'  be  wise,  health- 
ful, rich,  honourable,  strong,  learned,  beautiful,  immor- 
tal." I  know  thou  lovest  thyself  so  well,:  that  thou  caiist 
wish  all  these  and  more. 

But  say,  that  God  hath  so  shared  out  these  gifts,  by  a 
most  wise  and  just  distribution,  that  thou  canst  have  but 
some  of  these ;  perhaps,  but  one ;  which  wouldst  thou  sin- 
gle out  for  thyself?  Any  thing,  beside  what  thou  hast : 
if  learned,  thou  wouldst  be  strong;  if  strong,  honour- 
able ;  if  honouraUe,  long  lived.  Some  of  these  thou  art 
already. 

Thou  fool!  cannot  God  choose  better  for  thee,  than 
thou  for  thyself?  In  other  matches,  thou  trustest  the 
choice  of  a  skilfuUer  chapman :  when  thou  seest  a  goodly 
horse  in  the  fair,  though  his  shape  please  thine  eye  well, 
yet  thou  darest  not  buy  him,  if  a  cunning  horse-master 
shall  tell  thee  he  is  faulty ;  and  art  willing  to  take  a 
plainer  and  sounder,  on  his  commendation,  against  thy 
£emcy.  How  much  more  should  we,  in  this  case,  allow 
his  choice,  that  cannot  deceive  us;  that  cannot  be  de- 
ceived! 

But,  thou  knowest  that  other  thou  desirest,  to  be  bet- 
ter than  what  thou  hast:  better,  perhaps,  for  him  that 
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hath  it;  not  better  for  thee..  Liberty  is  sweet  and  pro- 
fitable, to  those  that  can  use  it;  but  fetters  are  better 
for  the  frantic  man.  Wine  is  good  nourishment  for  the 
healthfu],  poison  to  the  aguish.  It  is  good  for  a  sound 
body  to  sleep  iI^  a  whole  skin;  but  he  that  complains 
of  swelling  sores,  cannot  sleep  till  it  be  broken.  Hem- 
lock to  the  goat,  and  spiders  to  the  monkey,  turn  to  good 
sustenance;  which,  to  other  creatures,  are  accounted 
deadly.  As  in  diets,  so  in  estimation  of  |;ood  and  ctO, 
of  greater  and  lesser  good,  there  is  much  Taxiety.  All 
palates  commend  not  one  dish ;  and  what  one  commends 
for  most  delicate,  another  rejects  for  unsavory.  And,  if 
thou  know  what  dish  is  most  pleasant  to  thee,  thy  phy- 
sician knows  best  which  is  wholesome.  Thou  wouldfst 
follow  thine  appetite  too  much ;  and,  as  the  French  haye 
in  their  provero,  wouldst  dig  tfiy  own  grave  with  thy 
teedi :  thy  wise  physician  oversees  and  overrules  thee. 
He  sees,  if  thou  wert  more/ esteemed,  thou  wouldst  be 
proud;  if  more  strong,  licentious;  if  richer,  covetous;  if 
healthfuller,  more  secure:  but  thou  thinkest  not  thus 
hardly  of  thyself. 

Fond  man!  what  knowest  thou  future  things?  believe 
thou  him,  that  only  knows  what  would  be,  n^at  wiH  be. 
Thou  wouldst  willingly  go  to  heaven :  what  better  guide 
canst  thou  have,  than  him  that  dwells  there  ?  If  he  lead 
thee  through  deep  sloughs,  and  br^ky  thickets;  know, 
that  he  knows  this  the  nearer  way,  though  more  cumber- 
some. Can  there  be  in  him  any  want  of  wisdom,  not 
to  foresee  the  best?  Can  there  be  any  want  of  power, 
not  to  effect  the  best?  any  want  of  love,  not  to  pre  thee 
what  he  knows  is  best  ?  How  canst  thou  then  rail  of  the 
best ;  since,  what  his  power  can  do,  and  what  his  wis- 
dom sees  should  be  done,  his  love  hath  done,  because 
all  are  infinite?  Hewilleth  not  things,  because  they  are 
good ;  but  they,  are  good,  because  he  wills  them.  Tea, 
^  ought  had  been  better,,  this  had  not  been.  Ood  willeth 
what  he  doth:  and,  if  thy  will  accord  not  with  his, 
vvhedier  wilt  thou  condemn  of  imperfection? 
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SEcnoN  xxvn, 

The  Conclumn  qf  the  Whok. 

I  HAVE  chalked  out  the  way  of  peace:  whdt  remaniefli0« 
but  that  we  walk  along  in  it?  I  have  conducted  my 
reader  to  the  mine,  yea»  to  the  mint  of  happiness;  and 
shewed  him  those  glorious  heaps,  which  may  etemaUy 
enrich  him.  If  now  be  shall  ^  away  with  his  hands  anu 
skirt  empt^,  how  is  he  but  worthy  of  a  miseiable  want? 
Who  shall  pity  us,  while  we  have  no  mercy  on  ourselves? 
tTilful, distress  hath  neither  remedy,  nor  compassion. 

Andy  to  speak  freely,  I  have  oft  wondered  at  this  pain- 
ful folly  of  us  men,  who,  in  the  open  view  of  our  peaoe^ 
as  if  we  were  condemned  to  a  necessary  and  fai^  un- 
quietness,  live  upon  our  own  rack;  finding  no  more  jay^ 
than  if  we  were  under  no  other  hands  but  our  execution* 
ers.  One  droopetfa^  under  a  feigned  evil;  another  aug- 
ments a  small  sorrow,  through  impatience ;  another  draws 
upon  himself  an  uncertain  evil,  tnrough  fear:  one  seeks 
true  contentment,  b^t  not  enough;  another  has  just 
cause  of  joy,  and  perceives  it  not :  one  is  vexed,  for  that 
his  grounds  of  joy  are  matched  with  e(|u$d  ^evances ; 
another  cannot  compleun  of  any  present  occasion  of  sor-. 
row,  yet  lives  sullenly,  because  he  finds  not  any  preseoH 
cause  of  comfort :  one  is  haunted  with  his  sin^  anjpther 
distracted  with  his  passion:  ai^ongst  all  which,  he  is  a 
miracle  of  ajl  men«  that  lives  not  some  way  discontented. 
So  we  live  not,,  while  we  do  live ;  only  for  that  we  want» 
either  wisdom  or  will,  to  husbijtnd  our  lives  to  oxut  own 
best  advantage^ 

Oh^  the  inequality  of  our  cares!  Let  riches  or  honour, 
be  in  question^  we  sue  to  them;  we  seek  for  them  with 
importunity^  with  servile  ambition :  our  pains  need  no 
solicitor;  yea,  there  is  no  way  wrong  that  leads  to  -this 
end  :  we  sibhor  the  patience  to  stay  tiUthey.  inquire  for  us. 
And,  if  ever,  as  it  rarely  happexis,  our  desert  and  worthi*-^ 
ness  win  us  the  favour  of  this  proffer,  we  meet  it  with 
both  hands;  not  daring,  with  our  modest  denials,  to 
whet  the  instance  and  double  the  intreaties  of  so  wel- 
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oome  sailoit.  Yet,  lo,  bere diemily  trae  wmi  pfecmt 
ndbcs,  the  bigbeBt  MkaaceneBt  of  Hm  iMil,  peace  aad 
bappiness,  seeks  for  us,  sues  to  «i  ibr  acoeptatioii:  oar 
answefs  are  ocj  and  meAj ;  «ich  m  we  give  to  Hme 
cUents,  tiuit  took  to  gaia  by  our  fttvours.  If  oar  wane 
wentfaron^  the  scarcity  oigood,  we  night  yet  bope 
Ibf  pity  to  case  us :  but,  now  tluit  it  is  tbroti^  aegligeiice, 
and  tloKt  we  perisb  with  oar  hasda  ia  oar  boeom,  we  are 
ladier  worthy  of  stripes  to  the  wrong  we  do  oarseltes, 
diaii  of  pity  for  what  we  suffer.  l%at  we  may  and  will 
not,  inopportniHty  of  hurting  others,  is  noble  and  Chris* 
tian;  but,  in  our  own  benefit  sluggish,  andsarouring  of 
Uie  worst  kind  of  unthiiltiaess. 

Sayest  tliou  liien,  «his  peace  is  good  to  hai^  but  bard 
to  get?  It  were  a  sbamefol  negfect,  that  hath  no  pre- 
tence, bdidiculty  euffioient  excuse  to  ynder  thee  from 
the  pursuit  of  riches,  of  preferment,  of  learaing,  of  bo^ 
dily  pleasures?  Art  thou  content  to  sit  shruggine  in  a 
baae  cottage,  raggedy  feunished,  because  house,  clothes, 
and  food  will  neither  be  bad  wkhout  money,  nor  money 
without  labour,  nor  labour  without  trouble  and  punful- 
ness?  Who  is  so  merciful,  as  not  to  say  that  a  whip  is 
the  best  alms  for  so  lazy  aifld  wilful  need?  Peace  should 
not  be  good,  if  it  were  not  hard.  Go,  and,  by  this  ex- 
cuse, shut  thyself  out  of  heaven  at  thy  death,  and  live 
miserably  till  thy  death;  because  the  ^ood  of  both  worlds 
is  hard  to  compass.  There  is  nothmg  but  misery  on 
earth,  and  in  hell  below,  that  thou  canst  come  to  wiuiout 
labour:  and,  if  \re  can  be  content  to  cast  away  such 
immoderate  and  unseasonable  pains  upon  these  earthly 
trifles,  as  to  wear  our  bodies  with  violence,  and  to  en- 
croach upon  the  night  for  time  to  get  them ;  what  madness 
shall  it  seem  in  us,  not  to  afford  a  less  labour  to  that 
which  is  infinitely  better,  and  which  only  gives  wprth 
and  goodness  to  the  other  ? 

Wherefore,  if  we  have  not  vowed  enmity  with  our- 
selves, if  we  be  not  in  love  with  misery  and  vexation,  if 
we  be  not  obstinately  careless  of  our  own  good ;  let  us 
shake  off  this  unthrifty,  dangerous,  and  desperate  negli- 
gence; and  quicken  these  dull  hearts,  to  a  lively  and 
effectual  search  of  what  only  can  yield  them  sweet  and 
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aibiding  contentm^itt:  which  once  attained,  how  shall  we 
insult  over  evils,  and  bid  them  do  their  worst!  how  shati 
we,  under  this  calm  and  quiet  day,  laugh  at  the  rough' 
weather  and  unsteady  motions  of  the  world !  how  shall 
heaven  and  earth  smile  upon  us,  and  we  on  them :  com- 
in.anding  the  one,  aspiring. to  the  other!  how  pleasant 
shall  our  life  be,  while  neither  joys  nor  sorrows  can  dis- 
temper it  with  excess!  yea,  while  the  matter  of  joy,  that 
is  within  us,  turns  all  the  mj^t  sad  occurrences  into 
pleasure,  how  dear  and  welcome  shall  our  death  be^  that 
shall  but  lead  us  from  one  heaven  to  another,  from' peace 
to  glory! 

Go  now,  ye  vain  and  idle  worldlings,  and  please  your- 
selves in  the  large  extent  of  your  rich  manors,  or  in  the 
homage  of  those  whom  baseness  of  mind  hath  made  slaves 
to  your  greatness,  or  in  the  price  and  fashions  of  your 
full  wardrobe,  or  in  the  wanton  varieties  of  your  deUcate 
gardens,  or  in  your  coffers  full  of  red  and  white  earth ; 
or,  if  there  be  any  other  earthly  thing,  more  alluring,  more 
precious,  enjoy  it,  possess  it,  and  let  it  possess  you :  let 
me  have  only  my  peace ;  and  let  me  never  want  it^  till 
I  envy  you. 


ON  THE  SIGHT  AND  FEAR 

on 

I 

THE  ALMIGHTY. 


THE  PROEM. 


Nothing  is  more  easy  to  observe,  than  that  the  jnind  of 
man,  being  ever  prone  to  extremities,  is  no  sooner  fetched 
off  from  superstition,  than  it  is  apt  to  flail  upon  profane^ 
ness;  finding  no  mean,  betwixt  excess  of  devotiOD,  and 
an  irreligious  neglect.     No  wise  Christian,  who  has  so 
much  as  sojourned  in  the  world,  can  choose  but  feel,  ahd^ 
with  grief  of  heart,  confess  this  truth.     We  are  ready  to 
think  of  God's  matters,  as  no  better  than  our  own :  and 
a  saucy  kind  of  familiarity,  thk  way^  hath-  bred  a  palpable 
contempt;  so  as  we  walk  with  the  great  God  of  heaven, 
as  with  our  fellow;,  and  think  of  his  sacred  ordinances, 
as  either  some  common  employment  or  fashionable  super- 
fluity.    Out  of  an  earnest .  desire  therefore,  to  settle,  in 
myself  and  others,  right  thoughts,  and  meet  dispositions 
of  heart,  towards  the  glorious  and  infinity  majesty  of  our 
God  and  his  holy  services,  wherein  we  are  ail  apt  to  be 
too  defective ;  I  have  put  my  pen  upon  this  seasonable 
task :  beseeching  that  almighty  God,  whose  work  it  is,  to 
bless  it,  both  in  my  hand,  and  in  the  perusal  of  all  readers : 
whom  I  beseeph  to  know,  that  I  have  written  this,  not  for 
their  eyes,  but  for  their  hearts ;  and  therefore  charge  them, 
as  they  tender  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  not  to  rest  in 
the  bare  speculation,  but  to  work  themselves  to  a  serious 
and  sensible  practice  of  these  holy  prescriptk)ns,  af^without 
which,  they  shall  never  have  either  true  hold  of  God,  or 
sound  peace  and  comfort  in  their  own  souls.    '*  Come 
then,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me,  and  I  will  teach  you 
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the  fear  of  the  Lord/'  Ps.  xxxiv.  11.  There  cannot  be  a 
fitter  lesson  for  me,  in  the  improvement  of  my  age,  to 
read ;  nor,  for  your  spiritual  advantage,  to  take  out :  one 
glance  of  a  thought,  of  this  kind,  is  worth  a  volume  of 
quarrelsone.  iitigation. 


As,  above,  we  shall  need  no  words;  when  we  shall 
be  all  spirit,  and  our  language  shall  be  all  thoughts :  so, 
below,  we  cannot  but  want  words,  wherein  to  clothe  the 
true  notions  of  our  hearts.  I  never  yet  could  find  a 
ton^e,  that  yielded  any  one  term,  to  notify  the  awful  dis- 
position of  the  heart  towards  God.  We  are  wont  to  call 
u  Feat ;  but  this  appellation  comes  &r  too  ^ort :  for  this 
signifies  an  ttBEBCtion ;  whereas  this,  which  we  treat  of,  ia 
no  other  than  an  excellent  virtue ;  yea,  a  grace  rather; 
yea  rather,  a  precious  composition  of  many  divine  graoes 
ahd  virtnes. 

U  is  no  marvel  therefore,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  have  wont, 
under  this  one  word,  to  comprehend  ail  that  belongs, 
either  to  the  ai^rehenskm  or  adoration  of  a  God;  Gen. 
xlii.  IS.  Dettt.vi.  13.  Ps.  xxv.  12.  Bed.  xii.  13.  Ps. 
cxxvin.  1.  For  this  alone  includes  all  the  humble  con* 
stitttjtion  of  a  holy  soul,  and  all  the  answerable  demeanovr 
of  a  mortified  creature:  neither  is  there  any  tiling,  so  well 
becoming  a  heart  sensible  of  infiniteness,  as  tiiis,  which 
we  are  Hun  to  mis-name  jbak. 

To  aneak  projperly,  there  is  no  feair,  but  of  evil ;  and 
that,  which  we  justiy  call  servile :  which  is  a  doubtful  ex- 
pectation of  something,  that  may  be  hurtful  to  us :  and 
this,  when  it  prevails,  is  horror  and  dreadful  confusioa ; 
an  affection,  or  perturbation  rather,  fit  for  the  gallies, 
or  hell  itself.  Love  casts  it  out ;  as  that,  which  is  ever 
acconqNOBed  with  a  kind  of  hate :  and  so  will  we.  We 
are  Okeditating  of  such  a  temper  of  the  heart ;  as,  in  the 
eontinuanoe  M  it,  is  attended  with  blessedness ;  as,  ia  the 
«xat^iseic^it,  is  fixed  upon  infinite  greatness  and  infinite 
goodness ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  is  accompanied  with 
unspeakable  peace  and  contentment  in  the  soul ;  Ps.  ciii. 
17.  cxxviiL  4.  exlvii.  IK    Eccl.  viii.  11. 
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•  And  yet,  wkoso  had  a  desiTe  to  retain  the  word,  if  out 
%d[iLC  doctors  Would  give  bim  leave,  might  say,  that  affec* 
lions,  well  employed  upon  excellent  omects,  turn  virtues. 
So  love,  though  commonly  marshafled  in  those  hmer 
ranks  of  the  soul ;  yet,  when  it  is  elevated  to  the  all-glo- 
rioiss  God,  is  justly  styled  the  highest  of  theological  tir- 
toes  t  yea,  when  it  rises  but  to  the  level  of  our  brethren, 
it  is  Christian  charity.  So,  grief  for  sin,  is  holy  penitence. 
And  what  more  heavenly  grace  can  be  incident  into  the 
soul,  than  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost?  Neither  is  it  otherwise 
with  fear:  when  it  is  taken  up  with  worldly  occurrences 
of  pain,  loss,  shame,  it  is  no  better  than  a  troublesome 
IMiBsion;  but,  when  we  speak  of  the  fbir  of  God,  the  case 
and  style  is  so  altered,  that  the  breast  of  h  Christian  is 
not  capsdble  of  a  more  divine  etace* 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  syllables,  nor  to  examine  curious 
points  of  morality,  that,  which  we  speak  of,  is  no  other, 
tiian  a  reverential  awe  of  the  holy  and  inlinitie  majesty  of 
God,  constantly  and  unremovably  settled  hi  the  soqI  r  a 
disposition  so  requisite,  that  he,  who  hath  it^  cannot  but 
be  a  saint;  and  he,  that  hath  it  not,  is,  k  a  sort,  without 
God  in  the  world. 

I.  To  the  PRODUCING  whereof,  there  is  need  6f  a 
double  apprehension :  the  one,  of  an  incomprehensible 
excellence,  and  inseparable  presence  of  God ;  the  other, 
of  a  most  miserable*  vileness,  and,  as  it  were,  nothingness 
of  ourselves.  The  former  is  that  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
calls  the  Sight  cX  the  Invisible :  for  sight  is  a  sense  of  the 
quickest  and  surest  perception;  so  as,  in  seeing  of  God, 
we  apprehend  him  infinitely  glorious  in  aH  that  he  is,  in 
all  that  he  hath,  in  all  that  he  doth  ;  and  intimately  pre- 
sent to  us,  with  us^  in  us. 

I.  Let  us  then,  first,  see  wkett  that  tight  i$.  Wherein 
we  cannot  have  a  more  meet  pattern  than  Moses :  that 
exposed  infant,  who,  in  his  cradle  of  bulrushes,  was  drawn 
out  of  the  flags  of  Nilus,  is  a  true  emblem  of  a  regenerate 
soul,  taken  up  out  of  the  misery  of  a  dangerous  world,  in 
whose  waves  ne  is  naturally  sinking.  He,  that  was  s^ed 
from  the  waters,  saw  God  in  fire ;  and,  in  a  holy  curiosity, 
hasted  to  see  the  bush,  that  burned,  and  consumed  not : 
let  our  godly  zeal  carry  us  as  fast,  to  see  what  he  saw ; 
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and  makcf.us  eagerly  ambitioas  of  bis  eyes,  of  his  art., 
Surely  Moses,  as  St.  Stepben  tells,  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians :  be  was  not  a  greater  cpurtier, 
than  a  scholar:  but,  Moses's  optics  were  more  worthy 
than  all  the  rest  of  bis  skill.  All  Egypt,  and  Chaldea.to 
boot,  though  they  were  famous,  of  old  for  mathematic 
science,  could  not  teach  him  this  art  of  seeing  the  Invisible. 
As  only  the- sun  gives  us  light,  to  see  itself;  so  only  the 
Invisible  God  gives  a  man  power,  to  see  himself  that  is 
invisible.  There  is  a  threefold  world  objected  to  human 
apprehension ;  a  sensible  world,  an  intelligible,  a  spiritual 
or  divine :  and,  accordingly^  map  has  three  sorts  of  eyes, 
exercised  about  them;  the  eye  of  sense,  for  this  outward 
and  material  world ;  of  reason,  for  the  intelligible ;  of 
faith,  for  the  spiritual.  Moses  had  all  these :  by  the  eyj^ 
of  sense,  he  saw  Pharaohs  court  and  Israel's  servitude ; 
by  the  eye  of  reason,  he  saw  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian 
learning ;  by  the  eye  of  faith^  he  saw  him  that  is  invisible.. 
In  the  eye  of  sense,  even  brute  creatures  partake  with  him  t 
m  the  eye  of  reason,  men;  in  the  faculty  of  discejrning 
spiritual  and  divine  things,  only  saints  and  angels..  Doubt- 
less, Moses  was  herein  privileged  above  other  men.  , 

Two  ways,  therefore,  did  he  see  the  Invisible :  .first,  by. 
viewing  the  visible  signs  and  sensible  representations  of' 
God'^  presence ;  as  inthe  6ush  of  Horeb,,  the  hill  of  visions  ; 
in  the  fire  and  cloud,  in  the  mount  of  Sinai :  secondly,  by 
his  own  spiritual  apprehension..  That  first  was  proper  to 
Moses,  as  an  eminent  favourite  of  God :  this  other  must 
be  common  to  us,  with  him.  That  we  may  then  attain  to 
the  true  fear  and  fruition  of  God,  we  must  see  him  that ,£3 
invisible ;  as  travellers,  here ;  as  comprehensors,  hereaft^t. 
How  we  shall  see  hiin,  in  his  and  our  glorious  home,  we 
cannot  yet  hope  to  comprehend  :  when  we  come  there  to 
see  him,  we  snail  see  and  know,  how  and  how  much  we 
see  him ;  and,  not  till  then..  In  the  mean  time,  it  must  be 
our  main  caie,  to  bless  our  eyes  with  Moses's  object ;  and, 
even  upon  earth,  to  aspire  to  the  sight  of  the  Invisible. 

Tnis  is  an  act,  wherein  indeed  our  chief  felicity  consists. 
It  is  a  curiously  witty  disquisition  of  the  schools,  since  all 
beatitude  consists  in  the  fruition  of  God,  whether  we  more 
essentially,  primarily,  and  directly  enjoy  God  in  the  act  of 
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miderstandiiig,  which  is  by  seeing  him ;  thtfi  in  the  act 
of  will,  which  is  b^  loying  him :  and  the  greatest  masters^ 
for  ought  I  see,  pitch  upon  the  understanding  in  the  full 
sight  of  God ;  as  whose  act  is  more  noble  and  absolute, 
and  the  union  vnrought  by  it  more  perfect.  •  If  any  man 
desire  to  spend  thoughts  on  this  divine  curiosity,  I  refer 
him  to  the  ten  reasons,  which  that  doctor  Solennis  gives 
and  rests  in,  for  the  decision  of  thispoint.^  Surely,  these 
two  go  so  close  together,  in  the  separated  soul,  that  it  is 
hard,  even  iu  thought,  to  distin^ish  them;  If  I  may  not 
rather  say,  that,  as  there  is  no  imaginable  composition  in 
that  spiritual  essence ;  so,  its  fruition  of  God  is  made  up 
of  one  simple  act  alone,  which  here  results  out  of  two  dis- 
tinct faculties.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know^  that  if  all 
perfection  of  happiness  and  full  union  with  Grad  consists 
in  the  seeing  of  him,  in  his  glory ;  then  it  is  and  must  be 
our  begun  happiness,  to  see  him,  as  we  may,  here  below. 
He  can  never  be  other  than  he  is :  our  apprehension  of 
him  varies.  Here,  we  can  only  see  him  darkly,  as  in  a 
g^ass :  there,  clearly,  and,  as  he  is. 
*  Even  here  below,  there  are  degrees ;  as  of  bodily,  so  of 
spiritual  sight.  The  newly-recovered  blind  man  saw  men, 
like  trees :  the  eyes  of  true  sense  see  men,  like  men.  The 
illuminated  eyes  of  Elisha  and  his  servant  saw  angels 
environing  them :  St.  Stephen's  eyes  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  Acts  vii. 
66.  The  clear  eyes  of  Moses  see  the  God  of  angels:  St. 
Paul's  eyes  saw  the  unutterable  glories  of  the  third  hea- 
ven.   Still,  the  better  eyes  the  brighter  vision. 

But  what  a  contradiction  is  here  in  seeing  the  Invisible  f 
If  invisible,  how  seen  ?  and  if  seen,  how  invisible  ?  Surely, 
God  is  a  most  purely  and  simply  spiritual  essence.  Here 
is  no  place  for  that,  not  so  much  hereSy,  as  stupid  conceit, 
of  andiropomorphism.  A  bodily  eye  can  only  see  bodies, 
like  itself:  the' eye  must  answer  the  object:  a  spiritual 
object,  therefore,  as  God  is,  must  be  seen  by  a  spiritual 
eye.  Moses's  soul  was  a  spirit ;  and  that  saw  the  God 
of  spirits :  so  he,  that  is  in  himself  invisible,  was  seen  by 
an  invisible  eye ;  and  so  must  be»  If  we  have  no  eyes> 
but  those  that  are  seen ;  we  are  as  very  beasts,  as  those 
that  we  see :  but,  if  we  have  invisible  and  spiritual  eyes,, 
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mt  miisl  uAfiffOve  tbem,  to  tb#  sight  of  him  that  U  m<' 

Let  us  tbea,  to  the  aiuipeakable  comfort  of  our  «oul»> 
enquire  and  lesro,  how  we  may  h^e  upon  earthy  see  the 
iuvtsible  Qod. 

(1.)  Andy  iurely,  as  it  was  wisely  said  of  him  of  old,  that 
it  is  more  easy  to  know  what  God  is  not, than  what  he  is; 
80  it  may  bo  justly  said  also,  of  the  tisioii  of  God,  it  is 
more  obvious  to  say  haw  Ood  is  not  seen,  than  how  he  is. 
Let  U8»  if  you  please,  begin  with  the  negatiye, 

[K]  We  may  not,  therefore,  think  to  see  God»  by- any 
fancied  representaticoi.  He  will  admit  of  no  image  of 
himself;  bq,  not  in  thought.  All  possiUy  conceivable 
ideas  and  similkttdesy  as  they  are  infinitely  too  low ;  so 
they  are  clian  eantrary  to  his  spiritual  nature,  and  his  e^n* 
press  charge :  and  the  very  entertainment  of  any  of  them 
is  no  other  than  a  mental  icbiaUy,  In  the  very  holy  of 
holies,  wheie  he  would  most  maailest  his  prasence,  thf^e 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  a  cloud  of  smoke;  as  the 
poet,*sc0ffingly;  and,  as  that  great  kingt  professed  to 
see  there :  to  teach  his  people,,  that  be  would  not  be  ooh- 
cfAyfA  miy  way,  but  in  m  abs<duteimmttnity  from  aU  forms. 

[^.]  Seeoadl]^,  we  may  not  hope  to  see  God,  bv  the 
workmg  of  our  improved  reason ;  for,  as  intelligible  ming» 
are  dKive  the  apprehension  of  sense ;  so  divine  matters 
are  no  less  above  the  capacity  of  understanding,  Justly 
is  Durand  exploded  here;  who  held,  that  a  created  ^n* 
derstanding  was,  of  itself,  sufficient  for  the  vision  of  G^,. 
without  supernatural  aid ;  for,  whatever  our  soul  un<W* 
stands  here,  it  doth  it  by  the  way  of  those  phantasms 
which  are  represent^  unto  it ;  by  which  it  is  not  possible, 
there  should  be  a«y  comprdiension  of  this  infinite  essence. 
£v^  power  works  within  the  compass  of  its  own  sphim; 
even  from  the  lowest  of  sense,  to  Uie  highest  of  faitib*  If 
the  eye  should  encroach  upon  the  ear,  in  affecting  to  dia* 
cem  the  delicate  air  of  pleasant  sounds ;  and  die  ear  should 
usurp  upon  the  eye,  in  professing  to  judge  of  a  curious  pic^ 
tare  or  pleasant  prospect;  it  were  an  absurd  ambition  of 
both«  Ic  IS  all  one,  for  a  beasi  to  xAe  upon  him  to  jud^  ^ 

*  Nil  pmler  &ab««^   Jvv.  t  Ales*  Mag. 
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ttatterof  ffiseoiifse;  and  for  a  pfaiiosoplier  to  determme 
of  matters  of  ftidk.  Reaflou  was  not  pvea  to  man  for 
fioaght :  even  that  can  import  nnto  us  something  eoii*> 
cemmg  God ;  Imt,  not  enough.  I  rem^^mber  Gerson,*  a 
great  master  of  contemplation,  professes  &at  he  knew  one, 
(which  is,  in  St.  Panfs  phrase,  himself)  who,  after  many 
temptations  of  donht,  concemhig  «  main  article  of  fldtii, 
was  sttddenW  brought  into  so  clear  a  light  of  trudi  and 
oerdtude;  mt  there  remained  no  relics  at  aH  of  dubita- 
tion ;  noting  but  confidence  and  serenity:  which,  saidi 
he>  was  wrought  by  a  hear^^  humiliation,  and  captivation 
of  the  understancbng  to  the  obedrence  of  fkith  r  neidier 
could  any  reason  be  given  of  that  quiet,  and  firm  peace  in 
believing,  but  his  own  feelingand  experience.  And,  sui«1y, 
so  it  is,  m  this  great  business  of  seeing  God :  the  less  we 
search,  and  the  more  we  believe,  &e  cleaier  vision  do  we 
attain  of  him  that  is  invisible. 

.[3.]  Neither,  thirdly,  may  we  hopehere  to  aspire  to  a 
penect  sight,  or  a  Aill  comprehension  of  this  blessed  ob^ 
ject.  The  best  of  all  earthly  eyes  doth  but  look  through 
a  scarf,  at  this  glorious  sight;  and  complmns  of  its  own 
weakness  and -obscurity :  and  what  hope  can  we  have,  to 
compass  this  infinite  prospect?  The  clearest  eye  cannot, 
at  once,  see  any  round  body,  if  it  be  but  of  a  small  bullet 
Or  rhig :  and,  when  we  say  we  see  a  man,  w<^  mean,  that 
we  dee  but  his  outside;  fbr,  surely,  his  heart,  or  lungs,  or 
brain,  are  out  of  our  sight :  much  less  can  we  seehis  soul, 
by  which  he  is.  ¥niat  speak  I  of  the  poor  narrow  conccft 
of  119  mortals?  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  the  glorified 
saints  and  glorious  angels  of  heaven,  being  but  of  a  finite 
though  spiritual  nature,  hold  it  no  disparagement,  to  dis- 
claim the  capacity  of  this  infinite  object ;  much  less  may 
we  tliink  to  drain  this  ocean  with  our  egg-shell. 

[4.]  Lastly,  we  may  not  make  account  here,  to  see  ^e 
ikce  of  God  in  his  divine  essence,  or  in  the  height  of  the 
resplendence  of  his  glory.  This,  even  Moses  himself  did 
not:  he  desired  it  indeed,  but  it  might  not  be  yielded: 
Exodus  xxxiii.  IB,  20 :  and  God  tells  hhn,  this  was  no 
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object  for  mortal  eyes.  A  man  mvat  die  to  see  it ;  a^  Austin 
well  remasks.  Indeed,  it  is  sud»  Afoses  spake  to  God,  i^x^ 
to  face ;  the  word  in  the  origmal:  is,  OU0  hv^  c^ifi>  *^  faces 
to  faces :''  but  ye  neyer  read,  that  he  saw  God  face  to 
fiauce :  he  still  conferred  with  that  oracle,  which  was  ever 
invisible.  .  It  ia  a  poor  conceit  of  Cornelius  k  Lapid,e,  that 
Moses  longed  so  much  to  see  the  face  of  God  in  some  s^r 
,  sumed  form ;  for  then  that  face  should  not  have  been  hi» : 
and,  if  Qpd  should  have  been  pleased  to  assume  such  a 
form,  it  had  been  no  less  easy  for  him,  to  have  made  the 
tace  aspectable,  as  the  back.  In  this  sense,  old  Jacob 
xsalls  his  altar  Peau-elj,  the  face  ^  Ood,  and  professes  to 
have  seen  God,. face  to  face;  Gen»  xxxii.  30:  hi&  face 
saw  that  face^.  which  God  had>  for  the  present,  assiuned, 
without  a  present  death. 

Doubtless,  Moses,,  having  seen  divers  veils  of  God's 
presence,  that  is,  sensible  testimonies  of  his  being  there, 
desires  now  to  see  that  glorious  Mstjesty  of  God  open- 
faced  :  without  those  masks  of  outward  representation. 
So  he  int^pretS' himself,  while  he  expresses  *]M& '^,  ^y 
face,"  by  -j^ai  "  tby  glory :"  Exod.  xxxiii.  18.  The  desire' 
was.  zealously  ambitious  r  too  high,  even  for  him  that  had 
beexir  twice  blessed  with  forty  days'  conference  with  the 
God  whom  he  longed  to  see.  Much  less  may  we  think  of 
aspiring  to  this  sight ;  who  must  know  our  distance,  even 
from  the  foot  of  Uie  mount..  It  is  abundantly  enough  for 
us,  if,  out  of  soipe  small  loop  hole  of  the  rock,  we  may  be 
allowed,  in  his  passage,  to  see  some  after  glimpses  of  that 
incomprehensible  maj,^sty :  to  see  him,  both  as  we  can  be 
capable,  and  as  he  will  be  visible ;  that  is,  as  he  hath  re- 
vealed himself  to  us  in  bis  word,,  in  his  works,  in  his  won- 
derful attributes  :  in  his  word,,  a?  a  most  glorious  spiritual 
substance,  in.  three  equally  glorious  subsistencies :  in  his 
if^orks,.  as  the  most  mighty  Creator,  and  munificent  Pre- 
server; as  the  most  merciful  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  as 
the 'most  gracioiis  Comforter  and  Sanctifier  of  the  world 
of  his  dect :  in  his  attributes,  as  the  God  of  spirits ;  whose 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  mercy,  justice,  truth,  ^goodness,  is 
essential ;  so  as  he  is  all  these  abstractedly,  uncompound- 
edly^  really,  infinitely.^ 


Shorlly)  tbafefofe,  we  may aoi  look  hereto  Urn  by  the 
eye  of  fkneyyorby  the  eye (^  leasoa, or  in  a  full  Tiew^or 
in  the  height  of  his  glory. 

(2.)  L^  us  then,  in  the  next  place,  see  how  we  may  and 
noiust  see  him. 

Would  we  therefore  see  him  that  is  invisible  ? 

[!•]  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  our  eyes  deaied 
fjTom  the.  natural  indisposition  to  which  they  are^  aiibject. 

We  have  all,  in  nature,  many  both  inward  ajid  ambient 
hiuderances  of  the  sight.    There  is  a  kind  ef  earthlinese 
in,  the  best  eye  whereby  it  is  gouled  up;  that  it  cannot' 
so  much  as  open  itself,  to  see  spiritual  things :  these  are 
our  carnal  affections.    There  is  a  dimness  and  duskiness 
in  the  body  of ,  the  eye,  when  it  is  opened ;  which  is  our 
natural  ignorance  of  heavenly  things.    There  is,  besides 
these,  afilm^  which  is.apt  to  grow  over  our  eye,  of  natural 
infidelity;  which  makes  it  incapable  of  this  .divine  .vision* 
And,  after  all  these,  when  it  is  at. the  clearest,  the  moats 
and  dust  of  worldly  thoughts,  are  apt  to  trouble  our  sight. 
Lastly,  every  knoipm.sin;  wherein  a  man  willingly  conti- 
nues, is  a  ]i)eam  in  the  eye,  that  bars  all  sight  of  God,  "Jn 
malevo^am  animam,''  &c.    "  Wisdom  enters  not  into  an 
ill-doing  soul  :"and ''  Malitiaocceecatintellectum;''  Wick- 
edness blinds  the  understanding :  as  the  wise  man  of  old. 
.^  There  must  be  a  removal  and  remedy  of  all  these,  ere 
we  can  attain  to  a  comfortable  vision  of  the  Invisible.  The 
goule  of  our  eyes  must  be  washed  off:  and,  if  we  cannot, 
by  our  utmost  endeavours,  lift  up  our  eye-lids,  as.  wc 
ought,  we  must  sue  to  him  that  can  do  it,   ^  Open  thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see  the  wonderful  things  of  thy 
law."    The  dimness  and  duskiness  of  our  eyes  must  be 
cleared,  by  that  eye-salve  of  the  Spirit;  Rev.  iii.  18.   The 
film  of  our  infidelity  must  be  scoured  off  by  the  cleansing 
vraters  of  Siloam;  the. fountain  of  divine  truth,  welling 
ont  of  the  holy  scriptures*  The  moats  and  dust  of  worldly 
cares  must  be  wiped  out,  by  a  contemptuous  and  holy 
resolution..    The  beam  of  sin,  lastly,  must  be  pulled  out 
by  a  serious  repentance. 

So  then,  if  there  beany  of  ue  that  makes  account  to  see 
God,  while  he  is  taken  up  with  sensual  affections,  while 
he  is  blinded  with  his  natural  ignorance  and  infidelity^ 
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wUl^lie  ii. seized  opoa  by  worldly  caret  and  distrocfkme, 
>iiule  be  harbours  a&y  known  nn  in  bis  bosOm,  be  doth 
but  deceive  bis  own  soul.  Away  with  all  these  impedi-* 
mentSy  that  we  may  be  capable  of  the  vision  of  God. 

[2.]  In  the  second  place,  we  must  set  this  blessed  ob* 
ject  before  our  eyes ;  resolving  of  the  certainty  of  his 
pceaenee  with  us»  Or,  rather,  we  must  set  ourselves  be- 
fore him,  who  is  ever  unremovably  before  tis,  with  us,  in 
us :  acknowledging  him,  with  no  less  assurance  of  our 
fluth ;  than  we  acknowledee  the  presence  of  our  own 
bodies,  by  the  assurance  of  sense.  For,  how  shall  we 
suppose  we  can  see  him  that  is  absent  from  us?  No  man 
will  say,  he  sees  the  sun,  when  it  is  out  of  our  hemisphere. 

That  infinite  God  therefore,  who  cannot  but  be  every 
ifhere,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  ever,  in  a  glorious 
manner,  psesent  with  us :  manifesting  his  presence  most 
eminenUy,  in  the  high  heavens;  and  yet,  filling  both 
be«ven  and  earth  with  the  majesty  of  his  glory.  In  him 
it  is,  that  *'  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.''  He 
comprehends  the  whole  world :  himself  only  being  incotn- 
piehensible :  secluded  from  no  place,  included  in  no  place : 
searer  to  us  than  our  own  souls ;  when  we  die,  we  part 
from  them ;  from  him  we  cannot  part,  with  whom  remote* 
ness  of  place  can  make  no  difierence,  time  no  change. 

When  the  heart  is  thus  thoroughly  assured,  it  is  in  a 
Mr  way  to  see  the  Invisible :  for  now,  after  all  the  former 
impediments,  the  hinderance  of  distance  is  taken  away ; 
and  nothing  remaineth,  but  that  the  eye  be  so  affectedand 
employed  hereabouts,  as  it  ought. 

[3.]  To  which  purpose,  in  &e  third  place,  there  must 
be  an  exaltation  and  a  fortification  of  our  sight:  an  exal«* 
tation^  raising  it  above  our  wonted  pitch;  for  our  heart  is 
ao  inured  and  confined  to  bodily  objects,  that,  except  it 
be  somewhat  raused  above  itself,  it  is  not  capable  of  spin* 
tual  thmgs :  a  fortification  of  our  sight,  so  raised ;  for  our 
visive  beams  are,  at  our  best,  so  weak  that  they  are  not 
able  to  look  upon  a  sight  so  spiritually  glorious.  Alas,  we 
caimot  so  much  as  look  upon  the  sun-beams,  but  we  ate 
daszled  and  blinded  with  &at  which  gives  us  opportunity 
of  sieht :  how  shall  we  be  able  to  behold  the  infinite  res* 
plendenee  of  him  that  made  it  ? 
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Su  St^ieB  WM  a  true  eagle.  The  Uetaed  piotomar- 
tyrV  cleared,  exalted,  forti6ed  sight  pierced  die  heavens ; 
and  saw  Jesus  stancbug  at  the  ribband  of  God.  Whence 
was  this  yigoar^  and  perspicacity  ?  He  was  **  full  <tf  liie 
Holy  Ghost."  Thi^  Spirit  of  God,  which  was  within  him, 
gave  both  clearness  and  strength,  in  such  miraculous 
maimer,  to  the  eyes  of  him,  who  should  straightway  see, 
as  he  was  seen ;  who  should  instantly,  by  the  eye  of  his 
glorified  soul,  |io  less  see  the  incomprehensible  majesty  of 
God  the  Father,  than  now,  by  his  bodily  eye,  he  saw  the 
glorified  body  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  must  be  the  oidy 
work  of  the  same  Spirit  of  God  within  us,  that  must  ena* 
ble  us,  both  to  the  faculty  and  exercise  of  seeing  the  \rxn- 
uble. 

[4.]  For  the  performance  whereof,  there  must  be,  in  the 
fourth  place,  a  trajection  of  the  yisual  beams  of  the  soul, 
through  att  earthly  occurrences,  terminating  them  only  in 
God:  as  now,  we  look  through  the  air,  at  any  obfect:  but 
our  si^t  passes  through  it,  and  rests  not  in  it.  While  we 
are  here,  we  cannot  but  see  the  world :  eren  the  holiest 
eye  cannot  look  off  it;  but  it  is  to  us,  as  the  vast  air  is 
betwixt  us  and  the  starnf  faearen,  only  for  passage.  AU 
is  translucid,  till  the  sight  arrire  tbere.  liiere  it  meets 
with  that  solid  object  of  perfect  contentment  and  happiness, 
wberewith  it  is  thoroughly  bounded. 

[5.]  When  it  hath  therefiMre  attained  thither,  there  must 
be,  in  the  fifth  place,  a  certain  dirine  irradiation  of  the 
mind,  which  is  now  filled  and  taken  up  with  a  lightsome 
apprehension  of  an  infinite  majesty,  of  a  glory  inoompra- 
hansiUe  and  boundless ;  attended  and  adored  by  mHlioiis 
of  heavenly  angels  and  glorified  spirits.  Wherelo  mg 
must  be  made,  by  the  conceit  of  a  titmscendent  light ; 
wherdn  God  dwelleth ;  as  far  aboye  this  outward  liglit 
which  we  see,  as  that  is  abore  darkness :  for,  ^ougfa  we 
may  not  in  our  thoughts  liken  God  to  any  created  brigjit- 
ness,  be  it  never  so  gloriotts ;  yet  nothing  forbids  us  to 
think  of  the  place  of  his  etemsd  habitation,  as  infinitdk 
resplendent,  above  the  comparison  of  those  beams  which 
any  creature  can  cast  forth.  "  He  is  clothed,"  sailh  the 
psalmist,  "  with  light,  as  with  a  garment/'  Lo,  vHien  we 
cannot  see  a  man's  soul,  yet  we  may  see  his  body ;  and. 
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when  we  cannot  see  the  body,  yet  we  may  seethe  clothes : 
even  so,  though  we  may  not  think  to  see  the  essence  of 
Gody  yet  we  may  see  and  conceive  of  this  his  resplendeitt 
Iparinent  of  light. 

Far  be  it  therefore  from  us,  when  we  would  look  up  to 
^  Deity,  to  have  Dur  eye-sight  terminated  in  a  gloomy 
opacity  and  sad  darksomenessj  which  hath  no  affinity  with 
any  appendance  of  that  divine  majesty,  who  hath  thought 
g:ood  to  describe  itself  by  light.  Let  our  hearts  adore 
siich  an  infinite  Spirit,  as  that  the  light,  wherein  he  dwells, 
is  inaccessible ;  the  light,  which  he  hath,  and  is,  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  rather  rest  themselves,  in  an  humble  and 
derout  adoration  of  what  they  cannot  know ;  than  weary 
themselves,  with  a  curious  search  of  what  they  cannot 
comprehend.  A  simple  and  meek  kind  of  astonishment 
and  admiration,  beseems  us  here  better  than  a  bold  and 
busy  disquisition.  But,  if  this  outward  light,  which  of  all 
visible  creatures  comes  nearestthenatureof  a  spirit,  shall 
seem  too  material  to  express  the  glory  of  that  blessed 
habitation  of  the  Highest ;  let  the  mind  labour  to  appre- 
hend an  intellectual  light,  which  may  be  so  to  our  under- 
standing, as  this  bodily  light  is  to  our  sense,  purely  spiri- 
tual and  transcendently  glorious;  and  let  it  desire  to 
wonder  at  that  which  it  can  never  conceive.  How  should 
this  light  be  inaccessible,  if  it  were  such,  as  either  our 
sense  or  reason  could  attain  unto  ? 
. .'  [6.]  When  we  have  attained  to  this  comfortable  and 
heavenly  illumination,  there  must  be,  in  the  sixth  place, 
a  fixing  of  the  eye  upon  this  beatifical  object ;  so  as  it 
may  be  free  from  distraction  and  wandering.  Certainly, 
there  is  nothing  more  apt  to  be  miscarried,  than  the  eye  : 
every  new  sight  wins  it  away  from  that  which  last  allured 
it.  It  is  not  hard  nor  unusual  to  have  some  sudden 
short  glimpses  of  this  happy  vision,  which  yet  the  next 
toy  fetches  off,  and  makes  us  to  forget ;  like  as  the  last 
wave  washeth  off  the  impression  of  the  former.  What 
are  we  the  better  for  this,  than  that  patient,  who,  having 
:the  film  too  early  raised  from  his  eye,  sees  the  light  for 
the  present,  but  shall  never  see  any  more  ?  Would  we  see 
God  to  purpose?  when  we  have  once  set  eye  upon  him, 
,we  may  not  suffer  ourselves,  by  any  means^  to  lose  the 
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si^t  of  him  again ;  but  mast  follow  it  still,  with  a  con- 
staat  and  eager  intention :  like  as  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
when  they  had  fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  ascending 
Saviour,  could  not  be  taken  off  with  the  presence  of  an-, 
gels ;  but  sent  their  eye  beams  after  him  into  heaven,  so 
earnestly,  that  the  reproof  of  those  glorious  spirits  could 
hardly  pull  them  off. 

You  are  now  ready  to  tell  me,  this  is-  a  fit  task  for  bs, 
when  we  are  in  our  heaven ;  and  to  plead  the  difficulty  of 
such  our  settlement,  in  this  region  of  change,  where  x>uv 
eyes  cannot  but  be  forced  aside,  with  the  necessity  of  ouv 
worldly  occasions:  and  to'  question  the  possibility  ^ 
viewing  two  objects  at.  once, — God,  and  the  world :  not 
considering,  that  herein  lies  the  improvement,  of  the 
Christian's  skill,  in  these  divine  optics.  The  carnal  ev« 
looks  through  God^  at  the  world :  the  spiritual  eye  Ioomm 
through  the  world,  at  God :  the  one  of  those  he  seeth  me* 
diately ;  the  other,  terminatively :  neither  is  it,  in  nature, 
hard  to  conceive,  how  we  may  see  two  such  objects,  as 
whereof  one  is  in  the  way  to  the  other ;  as  through  a  priK 
spective  glass,  we  can  see  a. remote  mark ;  or,'dirottm  a 
tnin  cloud,  we  can  see  heaven.  Those  glorious  angels  of 
heaven  are  never  without  the  vision  of  God ;  yet*  being 
ministering  spirits  for  the  good  of  his  elect  here  below, 
they  must  needs  take  notice  of  these  earthly  occurraices: 
the  variety  of  these  sublunary  obiects  cannot  divert  ^eir 
thoughts  from  their  Maker.  Although  also,  t;o  speak  dia* 
tinctly,  the  eye,  thus  employed,  is  not  the  same :  nothing 
hinders,  but  that,  while  the  bodily  sees  .a  body,  the  spirit 
tual  eye  may  see  a  spirit:  as,  when  a  loadstone,  b  pre* 
sented  to  my  view,  the  eye  of  my  sense  sees  the  body  and 
fashion  of  the  stone,  my  eye  of  reason  sees  the  hidden 
virtue  which  is  in  it.  Both  these  kinda  of  eyes  may  be 
thus  fixed  upon  their  several  objects,  without,  any  mter«( 
section  of  the  visual  lines  of  each  other. 

But,  that  no.  man  may  think  God  hath  so  little  respeet 
to  our  infirmities,  as  to  impose  upon  us  impossible  tasks, 
we  must  know,  that,  since  the  soul  of  man,  in  this  state^ 
of  frail  mortality,  is  not  capable  of  a  perpetual  act  of  such 
an  intuition  of  God,  here  is  necessary  use  of  a  just  di&« 
tinction« 
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As  the  acliool  k  wont  to  dtitkiguifth  <yf  idtieiitiotis;  so 
laust  we  heie,  of  the  appr^nsioii  of  God:  wfaidi  is  ei* 
ther  aotnalt  or  habitual,  or  virtual:  actual,  when  our 
eogitatiom  are  takeit  up  and  directly  employed  in  the 
meet  conaderation- of  the  Blessed  Deity,  and  the  things 
thereto  appertaining :  habitual*  when  we  have  a  settled 
lund  of  holy  disposition,  and  aptitude  inclining  us  ever  to 
these  divine  thoughts  s  ready  still  to  bring  them  forth 
into  act,  upon  every  least  motion:  virtual,  betwixt  both 
these,  being  neither  so  quick  and  agile,  a.s  the  actual; 
nor  yet  so  &M  and  flagging  as  the  habitual,  which  may 
be  incid^it  to  a  man  whether  rieeplng  or  otherwise  bu- 
sted: when,  by  the  power  of  a  heavenly  disposition 
wroni^t  in  the  mind,  we  are  so  affected,  as  that  divine 
thou^ts  are  become  the  constant,  though  insensible, 
goestoof  the  soul;  while  the  vktue  of  that  original  illu- 
minalion  sticks  still  by  us,  and  is^  in  a  sort,  derived  into 
all  o«r  subsequent  cogitations ;  leaving  in  them  perpetual 
tematnders  of  the  holv  effects  of  the  deeply  wrought  and 
WttU-grounded  apprenenaionof  God:  as,  in  a  pilgrim  to- 
wards the  holy  land,  there  are  not  always  actual  Noughts 
eonceming  his  wa^  or  end;  yet  there  is  still  a  habitual 
leaolutioB,  to  begm  and  compass  that  journey;  and  a 
feeret  power  of  his  continued  wdl,  to  put  forward  his  steps 
to  that  rarpose;  there  being  a  certiun  hnpresiHon  remain- 
ing in  tne  motive  faculty,  which  still  insensibly  stirs  hhn 
towasfU  the  place  desired;  neither  is  it  unusual,  even  in 
nature,  to  see  many  effects  continuing,  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  cause,  l^  which  they  were  wrought,  ceasedi ; 
as  when  some  deep  bell  is  wrung  to  the  height,  the  noise 
continues  some  time  in  the  air,  after  the  clapper  is  silent; 
or,  whien  a  stone  is  cast  into  the  water,  the  circles  that 
aie  cansed  bv  it  are  enlarged  and  multiplied,  after  die 
stone  lies  still  in  tlie  bottom. 

However,  therefore,  we  cannot  hope  in  this  life,  through 
our  manifold  weaknesses  and  distractions,  to  attain  unto 
the  steady  continuance  of  the  actual  view  of  him  that  is 
invisible;  yet,  to  the  habitual  and  virtual  power  of  ap* 
prehending  him,  we  may,  through  the  goodness  of  him 
whoni  we  strive  to  see,  happily  aspire. 

Neither  may  we  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  in  taking  atl 
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<loeftmiift  of  rMiemng  these  our  ttdiial  nmom  9t  Ood; 
bollk  set,  and  cesuaL  Tkeie  is  mthingy  diat  «•  out  tee, 
whicb  does  not  put  us  m  mind  of  God:  wlmt  cfentofe  is 
t^re,  wborein  we  do  not  espy  some  footsteps  of  a  Dttly? 
eveij  kerb,  iower,  leafi  n  our  gardeb;  «verjr  bird  and 
fly,  in  At  air;  erery  aait  and  worm,  in  the  gronod;  every 
apider,  in  our  window;  speak*  the  omnipotence  and  v^ 
finite  wisdom  of  their  Creator.  None  of  these  may  pass 
U8y  widiout  some  fruitfnl  monitbn  of  acknowledging  a 
divine  hand.  Bat,  besides  these,  it  wili  be  recfaisite  for 
ns^  every  morning,  to  season  our  thoughts  with  a  serions 
xenovatioa  of  our  awfol  apprehensms  of  Ood;  and  not 
to  take  off  our  hand,  till  we  have  wrought  our  hearts  to 
fiome  good  competency  of  li^t  and  holy  c<»icmts  of  that 
glorious  majesty:  the  c£Seacy  whereof  may  dilate  itself 
to  the  yirbw  following  day;  which  may  be  often  re^ed 
by  ouff  frequent  cjacuUuions.  But;  i^ve  all  other,  when 
we  hate  to  do  ymSk  Qod,  in  ike  set  immediate  eaerdsss 
of  his  services  and  our  heavenly  den^tioas,  we  must  en» 
4eeiVour,  to  our  utmost,  to  sharpen  our  eyes  to  a  niritaiil 
p^HTS^icacityr  striving  to  see  ham,  whom  we  sneak  unto, 
and  who  speaks  unto  us,  as  he  hath  pleased  to  reveal 
hjmsctf.  But,  over  and  beside  all  tibese,  even  when  we 
have  no  provocations  from  anv  particular  oecasioa,  it  must 
be  out  continual  care  to  iMxiur  with  our  Ood,  that  it 
wotdd  please  him  to  work  us  to  such  a  hdy  and  heavenly 
disposition,  as  that,  whatever  our  employments  may  be, 
•  we  may  never  want  the  comfort  of  a  virtoal  and  habitoal 
enjoymg  the  sk;htof  God;  so  as  ike  power  and  effieacv 
of  our  forst  well-taken  apprehension  may  run  on,  through 
ail  the  following  actions  and  events,  both  of  our  life  and 
death. 

[7.]  Upon  this  constant  fixedness  of  our  tlioughtson 
God,  there  cannot  but  follow,  in  the  seventh  place,  a 
marvellous  delight  and  complacency  of  the  soul,  in  so 
blessed  an  object.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  determine,  whe- 
ther of  these  do  more  justly  challenge  a  precedency  in 
the  heart:  whetiier  the  eye  be  so  fixed,  because  it  is  well 
pleased  with  the  sight;  or,  whether  it  be  so  pleased  and 
ravish^,  widi  that  happy  sight,  because  it  is  so  fixed. 
Whatsoever  these  two  are,  in  the  order  of  natoie,  I  am 
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,0'ur^y  in  time,  they  are  inseparable:  neither  is  it  possible 
for  any  man  to  see  God  as  interested  in  him,  and  not  to 
loTe  hun,  and  take  pleasure  in  him.  As  a  stranger,  as 
an  enemy,  or  avenger,  even  devils  and  reprobate  souls 
behold  him,  to  their  regret  and  torment;  if  I  may  not 
say,  they  rather  see  his  anger  and  judgment,  than  him- 
self: but  never  eye  can  see  him .  as  his  God  and  not  be 
taken  with  infinite  delight:  for  thiat  absolute  goodness, 
out  of  which  no  man  can  contemplate  God,'  can  be  no 
other  than  infinitely  amiable.  And  if,  in  the  seeing  of 
God,  we  be,  as  the  School  hath  taught  us  to  speak,  uni- 
tively  carried  into  him^  how  can  we  choose  but  in  this 
act,  be  affected  with  joy  unspeakable  and  glorious?  ''  In 
ihy  presence,"  saiththe  psalmist,  **  is  the  fulness  of  joy: 
^d,  at  thy  right-hand,  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 

In  sum,  therefore;  if,  when  our  eyes,  being  fre€d  from 
all  natural  indispositions  and  both  inward  and  outward 
impediments,  we  have  so  this  blessed  object  presented  be-^. 
fore,  us,  as  that,  there  is  an  esEaltation  and  fortification  of 
our  sight;  and,  thereupon,  a  traject^on  of  the  visual  beanis 
through  all  earthly  occurrences;  and  a  divine  irradifttio^ 
9f  the  understanding;  and  a  steadfast  fixing  of  the  eye 
upon  this  happy  object,  without  wandering  and  distrac- 
tion; not  without  a  wonderful  delight  and  joy  in  the  God 
^f  all  comfort,  whom  we  apprehend;  we  do  now  effec- 
tually borrow  Moses*s  eyes,  and;  as  he  did,  see  the  Invi- 
sible. 

(3.)  But,  as  all  good  things  are  difficult,  and  alldifii- 
<:ultie8  full  of  discouragement  unless  they  bevmatched 
with  a  countervailable  benefit,  in  which  cases  they  -  do 
rather  whet  than  turn  the  edge  of  our  desires;  let  us  see, 
what  considerations  of  profit,  arising  from  this  noble  act, 
may  stir  up  our  languishing  hearts  to  the  endeavour  and 
performance  thereof. 

There  are  actions,  which,  carrying  nothing  but  danger 
and  trouble  in  the  mouth  of  them,  had  need  to  be  drawn 
on  with  the  promise  of  an  external  reward.  There .  are 
those,  which  carry  in  them  their  own  recompence :  such 
13  this  we  have  in  hand.  What  can  there  be  out  of  itself 
so  good  as  it?  When  we  take  pains  to  put  ourselves  into 
tfome  theatre  or  court,  or  some  pompous  triumph,  we  have 
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AO  other  end,  biit.to.see;  and  yet,  how  poor  and  nosatis* 
ffak%  is  that  spectacle;  and  such,  as  wherein  our  frtrolons 
curiosity  shuts  up  in  emptiness  and  discontentment!  How 
justly  then  are  we  ambitious  of  this  prospect,  wherein,  to 
but  see,  is  to  be  blessed !  It  is  no  news,  to  see  wantons 
transported  from  themselves,  with  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
face;  though  such,  perhaps,  as  wherein  they  can  nerer 
hope  to  have  any  interest:  and  some  curious  eyes,  no 
less  taken  with  an  exquisite  picture;  which  yet  shall  ne> 
ver  be  theirs :  how  can  we  be  other  than  ravished  with  a 
heavenly  delight  and  pleasure,  in  so  seeing  the  infinite 
beauty  of  the  God  of  spirits,  as  that  our  sight  cannot  be 
severed  from  fruition  ?  The  act  itself  is  an  abundant  re-« 
muneration ;  yet  doth  it  not  want  many  sweet  and  bene* 
ficial  consequences,  which  do  justly  quicken  our  desires 
to  attain  unto  the  practice  of  it.  ^^^ « 

[I.]  Whereof  it  is  not  the  meanest,  that  whoever  hath      / 
happily  aspired  thereunto,  cannot  be  carried  away  with 
earthly  vanities.    What  poor  things  are  these,  in  com*  ' 
parison  of  those  invisible  glories !    Alas,  what  was  the 
pleasure,  and  riches,  of  thecourt  ofEg3rpt,  in  the  eyes  of 
Moses,  when  he  had  once  seen  his  God?    It  is  a  true 
word,  that  of  the  chanc^ellor  of  Paris,  **  When  a  man  hath 
tasted  once  of  the  spirit,  all  flesh  is  savourless.**    Surely, 
when  once  the  chosen  vessel  had  been  rapt  into  the  third 
heaven,  and  seen  those  unutterable  magnificencies  of  the 
divine  majesty,  who  can  wonder,  if  he  looked,  ever  after, 
with  scorn  and  pity  upon  all  the  glittering  poverty  of  this  , 
inferior  world?    Go  then,  ye  poorly-great  ones  of  the 
world,  and  admire  the  piles  of  your  treasures,  the  state- 
lineas  of  your  structures,  the  sound  of  your/ titles,  the 
extent  of  your  territories :  but  know,  that  he,  who  hath 
seen '  the  least  glimpse  of  the  Invisible,  knows  how  to 
commiserate  your  felicity ;  and  wonders  what  ye  can  see 
in  all  these,  worth  your  admiration  and  pursuit.    What 
joy  and  triumph  was  among  the  Jews,  when  they  saw  the 
foundation  of  the  second  temple  laid !  yet  those  ancient 
priests  and  levites,  whose  eyes  had  seen  the  glory  of  the 
£onner  temple,  wept,  and  cried  as  loud  as  the  rest  shout- 
ed^    Those,  that  know  no  better,  may  rejoice  and  exult 
m  ^ese  worldly  contentments;  but  those  who  have  had 
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Imt  a  Uwik  of  llie  beanty  of  iMttirea,  cui  look  upoiillieBi 
no  oth^wiae  ^ban  witk  an  oreily  eontenptuottMiess,  I 
wonder  not,  if  food  old  SimooK  vneve  ooateat  to  karo  lus 
qpes  ekMKd  for  eT»,  whan  he  had  oace  seen  the  Son  of 
Ood :  whatever  he  shovld  see  aflerwvcdB,  wodid  but  abase 
tfao9e  eyes,  that  had  been  blessed  with  ike  &ce  of  lus  Sa- 
viour.. It  was  no  ill  conceit  of  the  wise  orator,  that  he, 
who  had  once  known  and  considered  the  magnitude  of  the 
world,  could  never  after  admire  any  thing :  surely,  we 
may  nK>re  justly  say,  that  he,  who  hath  duly  taken  into 
his  Noughts  the  consideration  of  the  infinite  power,  ins* 
dom,  goodness,  of  the  great  Qod  of  the  world,  cannot  think 
the  world  itself  worthy  of  his  wonder.  As  some  great 
peer  therefore,  that  hath  been  used  to  stately  shews  and 
courtly  magnificence,  doth  not  vouchsafe  so  imich  as  to 
cast  his  eye  towards  the  mean  worthless  gewgaws  of  a  ped- 
lar's stall,  which  yet  silly  children  behold  with  great  plea- 
sure and  admiration ;  so  the  soul,  that  hath  been  inured 
to  the  sight  6f  the  divine  majesty,  scorns  to  suffer  itself  to 
be  tvan^ported  with  the  trash  and  toys  of  this  vam  and 
tmnsitory  world. 

[2.]  No  ifi(hit  infericur  to  this  benefit  is  the  second  \  that 
this  sight  of  die  Invisible  is  a  notable  and  prevalent  means 
to  reatrain  us  from  sinaing :  for,  how  dares  he  sin,  that 
sees  God  ever  before  him  ?  whom  he  knows  of  so  pure 
oy^,  tha^  he  deli^sts  the  least  motion  to  evil ;  of  so  al- 
mighty power,  as  to  revenge  it  everlastingly  ?  it  was  a 
poor  thought  of  him,  who  yet  could  know  no  better,  that 
he,  wbo  would  dissuade  himself  ftom  a  secret  wackedness, 
should  suppose  a  grave  Oato,  or  scune  other  such  austere 
frowning  censor,  to  be  by  him,  looking  upon  Ins  actions : 
as  if  the  shame  or  fear  of  such  a  witness  were  a  sufficient 
coerdon  from  evil.  He  that  hath  no  eyes  to  see  a  Qod, 
may  scare  himself  with  ^  imagined  sight  of  a  man  some- 
what better  than  himself:  but  he,  who  hath  the  grace  to 
see.  the  Invisible,  finds  a  stronger  restraint  in  that  pre-*, 
sence,  than  if  he  wese  looked  on  by  millions  of  witnesses, 
judg^,  executioners*  Yet,  as  this  sight  is  mutual,  (ours 
of  God,  and  God's  of  ua,)  the  good  heart  finds  a  more 
powerfal  resttk^tion  in  lus  seeing  of  God,  than  in  God's 
seeing  of  him;^  if  there  be  mote  fear  in  this,  there  is  m6re 
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joined  ifith  aome  warmth  of  gvod  uTecliea  to  thai  prini^ 
aad  infinite  goodneis,  the  vary  apprebeBskm  ^  tliat  an- 
fl|»eakable  loTelinesg,  which  is  ki  himj  more  c&otaaUy 
curbeth  all  evil  desires  in  ua,  than  the  expectatioa  of  any 
danger  that  can  threaten  ns.  ''  How  can  I  do  this  great 
evily  and  sin  against  God?"  saith  good  iwxsj^^  Gen. 
xxxix.  9.  The  sin  affirights  him  more  than  the  sufiering; 
and  the  offence  of  a  God,  more  than  his  own  danger, 

[3.]  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  thought  fit  to  spedfy  the 
third  benefit,  upon  occasion  of  the  menticm  of  Moaea  s  vi* 
sion  of  God :  '*  He  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble." As  this  sight,  therefore,  hath  pow»  to  withh<^  us 
from  doing  evil ;  so  also,  to  uphold  us  in  ^  sufiering  of 
evil.  What,  but  cheerfulness  and  ease,  could  holy  Ste* 
phen  find,  in  the  stones  of  his  enraged  mnrderers;  when, 
through  that  hailstorm,  he  couU  see  his  Jesus,  ^Mtf\g 
at  the  right-hand  of  God,  ready  to  revenge  and  down 
him?  What  a  pleasing  walk  did  the  three  children  find, 
in  Nebuchadneszar*s  furnace  ;  while  the  Son  of  God  made 
up  the  fourth  I  What  bath  was  so  suppling  and  delight* 
f  ul  as  the  rack  of  Theodorus  the  martyr ;  whue  God's  angel 
wiped  and  refreshed  his  disl^nded  joints?  With  what 
confidence  and  resolution  did  the  father  of  the  Hsithful 
break  through  all  troubles  and  temptations,  when  he  heard 
Godsay,  ''  Fear  nol;,  Abraham ;  lamthy  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward  I"  Gen.  xv.  1.  Certainly,  all  fear 
and  discouragement,  arises  from  a  conceit  of  our  own 
weakness,,  and  an  adversary's  povner  and  advantage:  take 
away  these  twx>,  and  the  nand  of  man  remains  undaunted. 
Ana  both  these  vanish  at  the  sight  of  the  Invisible ;  for, 
what  weakness  caif  we  apprehepd,  when  God  is  our 
stretigtfa ;  or  what  adversary  can  ve  fear,  when  the  Al« 
mighty  is  with  us  ?  Good  tlezekiahi  was  never  so  much . 
seareo,  with  all  the  hravings  of  Rabshakeh,  as  wbra  he 
said,  "  Am  I  come  up  hiuier  without' the  Lord?"  Had 
God  taken  part  against  bk  degenerated  people,  what 
could  the  arm  of  flesh  have  availed,  for  their  defence?  as, 
contrarily,  when  he  strikes  in,  what  can  the  galea  of  hell 
do  ?  •  Is  it  multitude  that  can  give  us  courage?  Hoar  Eli-' 
sba  to  his  servant;  '^  Thece  are  mone  with  us,  thanagamat 
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tis."  Is  it  streii^  ?  Behold,  **  tlie  weakness  of  Ood  is 
stronger  than  men,"  than  devils.  How  justly  do  we  con-' 
temn  all  visible  powers,  when  we  see  the  Invisible !  when 
we  see  him,  not  empty  handed ;  but  standing  ready,  with 
a  crown  of  glory,  to  reward  our  conquest;  "  To  him  that 
overcomes,  it  shall  be  given."  Are  we  therefore  perse- 
cuted for  professing  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  cast  into 
a  dark  and  desolate  dungeon,  where  no  glimmering  of 
light  is  allowed  to  look  in  upon  us ;  where  we  are  so  far 
from  being  suffered  to  see  our  friends,  that  we  cannot  see 
so  much  as  the  face  of  our  keeper  ?  Lo,  even  there,  and 
thence,  we  may  yet  see  the  Invisible;  and,  in  spite  of 
malice,  in  his  light  we  can  see  light.  Do  we  lie  groaning 
upon  the  painful  bed  of  our  sickness,  closing  our  curtains 
about  us  to  keep  out  the  light,  which  now  grows  offensive 
to  our  sight?  yea,  doth  death  begin  to  seize  upon  our 
eyes ;  and  to  dim  and  thicken  our  sight,  so  as  now  we 
<!annot  discern  our  dearest  friends,  that  stand  ready  to 
close  them  for  us  ?  yet,  even  then,  may  we  most  clearly 
see  the  Invisible  :  and  that  sight  is  able  to  cheer  us  up, 
against  all  the  pangs  and  terrors  of  death ;  and  to  make 
us  triumph,  even  in  dying. 

[4.]  Lastly,  what  other  doth  this  vision  of  God,  but 
enter  us  into  our  heaven  ?  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart," 
saith  our  Saviour  upon  the  mount ;  ^'  for  they  shall  see 
God."  Lo,  he,  that  only  can  give  blessedness,  hath  pro- 
mised it  to  the  pure ;  and  he,  that  best  knows  wherein 
blessedness  consists,  tells  us,  it  is  in  the  seeing  of  God. 
The  blessed  spirits  above,  both  angels  and  souls  of  the  de- 
parted saints,  see  him  clearly,  without  any  veil  drawn 
over  their  glorified  eyes :  we,  vnretched  pilgrims  here  on 
earth,  must  see  him  as  we  may :  there  is  too  much  clay  in 
our  eyes,  and  too  many  and  too  gross  vapours  of  igno 
ranee  and  infidelity  bebvixt  us  and  him,  for  a  full  and 
perfect  vision :  yet,  even  here,  we  see  him  truly,  though 
not  clearly;  and,  the  stronger  our  faith  is,  the  clearer  is 
our  sight ;  and,  the  clearer  our  sight  is,  the  greater  is  our 
measure  of  blessedness. 

-  Neither  is  it  a  mere  presence,  or  a  bare  simple  vision, 
which  doth  either  inchoate  or  perfect  our  happiness.  We 
fioi  there  was  a  day,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  pre- 
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selyeft  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also 

*m ;  Job.  i.  6  \  and  the  wicked's  eyes  shall  see 

1  they  have  pierced:  Zech.  xii.  10:  we  see  so 

rod,  in  the  way  of  our  bliss,  as  we  enjoy..    I 

lOw  the  eye,  in  these  spiritual  objects,  betwixt 

us  there  is  a  gracious  relation,  hath  a  certain 

•licatory  faculty,  which,  in  these  material  things, 

**  O  taste  and  see,"  saith  the  psalmist,  <^  how 

Lord  is ;''  as  if  our  sight  were  more  inwardly 

ve  of  heavenly  pleasures,  than  our  most  sen- 

tion. 

bodily  objects,  either  there  is  no  operation  upon 

or  to  no  purpose.   The  eye  is  never  the  warmer, 

a  fire  afar  off:  nor  the  colder,  for  beholding 

e  no  whit  the  richer,  for  seeing  heaps  of  trea- 

the  fairer,  for  viewing  another's  beauty.     But, 

'erful  and  glorious  influence  there  is  of  God  into 

d  senses,  that  we  cannot  see  him,  by  the  eye  of 

3re,  and  not  be  the  happier ;  we  cannot  see  him 

he  eye  of  our  separated  souls,  and  not  be  per- 

)us  :  and  the  one  of  these  doth  necessarily  make 

e  other;  for,  what  is  grace  here,  but  "glory 

i  what  is  glory  above,  but  grace  perfected  ? 

er  therefore  here,  hath  pitched  tne  eye  of  his 

the  Invisible,  doth  but  continue  his  prospect, 

mes  to  heaven.     The  place  is  changed :  the 

he  same ;  the  act,  more  complete.     As  then, 

look  to  have  our  eyes  blessed  with  the  perpe- 

of  God,  in  the  highest  heavens ;  let  us  acquaint 

'ehand,  with  the  constant  and  continual  sight 

his  vale  of  mortality. 

ooner  have  our  eyes  been  thus  lifted  up  above 

3  the  sight  of  the  Invisible :  than  they  must  be 

ast  down,  and  turned  inwards,  to  see  our  own 

ess ;  how  weak  and  poor  we  are  ;  how  frail ; 

nd  momentary :  how  destitute  of  all  good ;  how 

to  all  sin  and  misery.     Contrarieties  make  all 

ter  discerned.     And,  surely,  however  it  be  com- 

n,  that  the  nearness  of  the  object  is  a  hindrance 

ht;  yet  here,  the  more  closely  we  behold  our 

lition,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  discern,  and  the 

-NO.  XXXVII.  E 
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more  fully  shall  we  be  convinced  of  this  unpleasing  truth. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  look  back,  like  the  heirs  of  some  decayed 
house,  at  what  we  were :  whoever  was  the  better  for  a 
past  happiness  ? 

\  (I.)  Alas,  what  are  we  now  ?  miserable  dust  and  ashes ; 

;         earthy  at  the  best ;  at  the  worst,  hell.  Our  being  is  vanity ; 

ii         our  substance,  corruption :  our  life  is  but  a  blast;  our  flesh 

I        worms-meat :  our  beginning,  impotent  above  all  creatures ; 

(even  worms  can  crawl  forward  so  soon  as  they  are,  so 

cannot  we;)  our  continuance',  short  and  troublesome ;  our 

end,  grievous :  who  can  assure  himself  of  one  minute  of 

>        time,  of  one  dram  of  contentment  ? 

(2.)  But,  woe  is  me!  other  creatures  are  frail  too: 
none,  but  man,  is  sinful.     Our  soul  is  not  more  excellent, 

/  than  this  tainture  of  it  is  odious  and  deadly.  Our  compo- 
sition lays  us  open  to  mortality ;  but  our  sin  exposes  us  to 
the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  and,  the  issue  of  it,  eternal  dam- 
nation. The  grave  waits  for  us,  as  men ;  hell,  as  sinners. 
Beasts  compare  with  us,  in  our  being;  in  our  sinning, 
devils  insult  over  us. 

(3.^  And  now,  since  the  spring  is  foul,  how  can  the 
streams  be  clear?  Alas,  what  act  of  ours  is  free  from  this 
woeful  pollution?  Who  eats,  or  drinks,  or  sleeps,  or 
moves,  or  talks,  or  thinks,  or  hears,  or  prays,  without  it  ? 
Even  he  that  was  blessed  with  the  sight  of  the  third  hea- 
ven, as  tired  with  this  clog,  would  say, ''  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?  ** 
Blessed  apostle,  if  thou  wert  so  sensible  of  thy  indwelling 
corruptions,  who  knewest  nothing  by  thyself;  how  must 
our  hearts  needs  rend  with  shame  and  sorrow,  who  are 
guilty  of  so  many  thousand  transgressions,  which  our  im- 
potence can  neither  avoid  nor  expiate !  How  justly  do  we 
fear  God,  since  we  have  deserved  to  be  under  so  deep  a 
condemnation ! 

II.  Thus,  therefore,  when  a  man  shall  have  stedfastlj 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  dread  majesty  of  an  ever-present 
God,  and  upon  the  dejplored  wretchedness  of  his  own  con- 
dition, he  shall  be  in  a  meet  capacity  to  receive  this -holy 
fear,  whereof  we  treat.  Neither  indeed  is  it  possible,  for 
Um,  to  see  that  all-glorious  presence ;  and  not  presently 
thereupon,  find  himself  affected  with  a  trembling  kind  of 
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awfulness:  neither  can  he  look  upon  his  own  vilenesi, 
without  an  humble  and  bashful  dejection  of  soul :  but, 
when  he  shall  see  both  these,  at  once ;  and  compare  his 
own  shameful  estate,  with  the  dreadful  incomprehensible 
majesty  of  the  great  God ;  his  own  impotence,  with  that 
ahnighty  power;  his  own  sinfulness,  with  that  infinite 
purity  and  justice;  his  own  misery,  with  the  glory  of  that 
immense  mercy :  how  can  he  choose,  but  be  wholly  pos- 
sessed, with  a  devout  shivering  and  religious  astonishment? 
The  heart  then,  thus  tempered  with  the  high  thoughts  of 
God,  and  the  humble  conceits  of  ourselves,  is  fit  for  the 
imprebsion  of  this  fear ;  which  is  no  other,  than  an  AWFUL 
DISPOSITION  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  GOD. 

Wherein  there  is  a  double  stamp,  or  signature  :  the  one, 
is  an  inward  adoration  of  the  majesty  seen  and  acknow* 
ledged ;  the  other,  a  tender  and  filial  care  of  being  secretly 
approved  of  God ;  and  of  avoiding  the  displeasure  and 
offence  of  that  God  whom  we  so  adore.  The  first,  is  a 
continual  bowing  the  knees  of  our  hearts  to  that  great  and 
holy  God :  hpth  inwardly  blessing  and  praising  him,  in 
all  his  divine  attributes,  in  his  infinite  power,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  truth :  and  humbly  submitting  and  re- 
signing ourselves  wholly  to  his  divine  pleasure  in  all 
things,  whether  for  his  disposing  or  chastising. 

1.  All  true  adoration  begins  from  within.  Even  the 
soul  hath  the  same  parts  and  postures  with  the  body :  as, 
therefore,  it  hath  eyes  to  see ;  so  it  hath  a  tongue  to  speak 
unto,  and  a  knee  to  bend  unto  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty. 
Shortly  then ;  we  shall  inwardly  adore  the  God  of  heaven, 
when  our  hearts  are  wrought  to  be  awfully  affected  to  the 
acknowledgment,  chiefly  of  his  infinite  greatness  and  infi- 
nite goodness.  And  this  shall  be  best  done,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  efiects  of  both.  Even  in  meaner  matters, 
we  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  by  their 
causes ;  but  are  glad  to  take  up  widi  this  secondary  infor- 
mation :  how  much  more,  in  the  highest  of  all  causes ;  in 
whom  there  is  nothing,  but  transc^dency  and  infinite^ 
ness ! 

(1)  We  shall  therefore  most  feehngly  adore  the  infinite 
greatness  of  God,  upon  representing  unto  ourselves,  the 
wonderful  work  of  his  Creation ;  and  \k\%  infinite  good- 
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n6ssy  in  the  no  less  wonderful  work  of  our  Redemptiott*'^ 
"  For,"  as  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  most  divinely 
says,  "  the  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  ar6  clearly  seen  ;  being  understood  by  the  things 
thttt  are  made ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead.'*  Rom. 
i*  20.    Even  so,  O  God,  if  we  cannot  see  thee,  we  cannot 
but, see  the  world,  that  thou  hast  made;  and,  in  that,  we 
see  some  glimpses  of  thee.    When  we  behold  some  goodly 
pile  of  building,  or  some  admirable  picture,  or  some  rarely- 
artificis^l  engine,  our  first  question  uses  to  be,  "  Who  made 
it?"  and  we  judge  of  and  admire  the  skill  of  the  workman, 
by  the  excellent  contrivance  of  the  work :  how  Can  we  do 
otherwise,  in  this  mighty  and  goodly  frame  of  thy  uni- 
verse ?  Lord,  what  a  world  is  this  of  thine,  which  we  see  1 
What  a  vast,  what  a  beautiful  fabric  is  this,  above  and 
about  US !  Lo,  thou,  that  madest  such  a  heaven,  canst  thou 
be  other  than  infinitely  glorious?  O  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  such  a  Creator !  every  star  is  a  world  alone :  the  least 
of  those  globes  of  light,  are  far  greater  than  this  our  whole 
inferior  world  of  earth  and  waters,  which  we  think  scarce 
measurable ;  and  what  a  world  of  these  lightsome  worlds 
hast  thou  marshalled  together,  in  that  one  firmament !  and 
yet  what  room  hast  thou  left,  in  that  large  contignation, 
for  more !  so  as  the  vacant  space,  betwii^t  one  star  and 
another,  is  more  in  extent,  than  that  which  is  filled.     In 
how  exact  a  regularity  do  these  celestial  bodies  move,  ever 
since  their  first  setting  forth :  without  all  variation  of  the 
time  or  place  of  their  rising  or  setting ;  without  all  change 
of  then:  influences !  In  what  point  and  minute,  Adam^s 
new  created  eyes  saw  them  begin  and  shut  up  their  diur- 
nal motions,  we,  his  late  posterity,  upon  that  same  day 
and  in  the  same  climate,  find  them  still :  how  have  they 
looked  upon  their  spectators,  in  millions  of  changed  gene^ 
rations ;  and  are  still  where  they  were,  looking  still  for 
more !  But,  above  the  rest,^  who  can  but  be  astonished  at 
that  constant  miracle  of  nature,  the  glorious  sun ;  by 
whose  beams,  all  the  higher  and  lower  world  is  illuminated ; 
and  by  whose  sole  benefit,  we  have  use  of  our  eyes?    O 
God,  what  were  the  world,  without  it,  but  a  vast  and  sul- 
len dungeon  of  confusion  and  horror;  and,  with  it,  whftt 
a  theatre  of  beauty  and  wonder  I  what  a  sad  season  is  our 
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.midiiigbt,  by  riaason  of  his  farthest  absence !  and  yet,  even 
then»  some  glimpses  of  emanations,  and  remainders  of 
that  hidden  fight,  diffuse  themselves  through  the  air  and 
forbid  the  darkness  to  be  absolute.  O  what  a  hell  were 
vtter  darkness !  what  a  reviving  and  glorious  spectacle  it 
is,  when  the  morning  opens  the  curtains  of  heaven,  and 
shews  the  rising  msijesty  of  that  great  ruler  of  the  day, 
which  too  many  eyes  have  seen  with  adoration ;  never  any 
saw,  without  wonder  and  benediction.  And  if  thy  crea- 
ture be  such,  what,  oh,  what  art  thou,  that  hast  made  it? 
As  for  that  other  faithful  witness  in  heaven,  what  a  clear 
and  lasting  testimony  doth  it  give  to  all  beholders,  of  thine 
omnipotence  ?  Always,  and  yet  never  changing :  still  uni- 
form in  her  constant  variations,  still  regular  in  the  multi* 
plicity  of  her  movings. 

And  0  God,  what  a  train  doth  that  great  queen  of 
heaven,  by  thine  appointment,  draw  after  her!  no  less 
than  this  vast  element  of  waters,  so  many  thousand  miles 
distant  from  her  sphere.  She  moves  in  heaven :  the  sea 
follows  her  in  this  inferior  orb,  and  measures  his  paces  by 
Ihers.  How  deep,  how  spacious,  how  restlessly  turbulent 
is  that  liquid  body !  and  how  tamed  and  confined  by  thine 
almightiness  !  How  justly  didst  thou  expostulate  with  thy 
people  of  old,  by  thy  prophet  Jeremiah;  *'  Fear  ye  not 
-  me,  saith  the  Lord ;  will  ye  not  tremble,  at  my  presence, 
which  have  placed  the  sand  for  the  bounds  of  the  sea,  by 
a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it:  and,  though 
the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  they  cannot  prevaU ; 
though  they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it  ?  Jer.  v.  22. 

And,  what  a  st^peAdous  work  of  omnipotence  is  it,  that 
.thou,  O  God,  hast  hanged  up  this  huge  globe  of  water 
and  earth,  in  the  midst  of  a  yielding  air,  without  any  stay 
or  foundation,  save  thine  own  eternal  decree !  How  won- 
derful art  thou  in  thy  mighty  winds,  which,  whence  they 
eome,  and  whither  they  go,  thou  only  knowest ;  in  thy 
dreadful  thunder  and  lightnings ;  in  thy  threatening 
comets,  and  other  fiery  exhalations !  With  what  marvellous 
variety  of  creatures  hast  thou  peopled  all  these  thy  roomy 
.elements ;  all  of  several  kinds,  fashions,  natures,  dispo- 
sitions, uses;  and  yet  all  their  innumerable  motions, 
actions,  event?}  are  predetermined  and  over-ruled  by 
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thine  all- wise  and  almighty  providence !  What  man  can 
but  open  his  eyes,  and  see  round  about  him  these  demon- 
strations of  thy  divine  power  and  wisdom,  and  not  in- 
wardly praise  tnee  in  thine  excellent  greatness?  For  my 
own  practice,  I  cannot  find  a  better  notion,  whereby  to 
work  my  heart  to  an  inward  adoration  of  God,  than  this — 
tiiou  that  hast  made  all  this  great  world,  and  guidest  and 
governest  it,  and  fillest  and  coraprehendest  it,  being  thy- 
self infinite  and  incomprehensible :  and  I  am  sure  there 
can  be  no  higher  representation  of  the  divine  greatness 
unto  ourselves. 

Although  withal  we  may  find  enough  at  home ;  for  what 
man,  that  looks  no  further  than  himself,  and  sees  the 
goodly  frame  of  his  body,  erected  and  employed  for'  the 
harbour  of  a  spiritual  and  immortal  soul,  can  choose  but 
say,  ''  I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made?" 

(2.)  Surely  could  we  forget  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
is  enough  to  fetch  us  upon  our  knees,  and  to  strike  a  holy 
awe  into  us,  to  think,  that  *^  in  him  we  live,  and  move^ 
and  have  our  being :"  for  in  these  our  particular  obliga- 
tions, there  is  a  mixed  sense  both  of  the  greatness,  and 
goodness  of  our  God ;  which,  as  it  manifestly  shews  itself 
in  the.  wondrous  work  of  our  excellent  creation ;  so  most 
of  all  magnifies  itself  in  the  exceedingly  gracious  work  of 
our  Redemption.  "There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  be  feared,"  saith  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 
Lo,  power  doth  not  more  command  this  holy  fear,  than 
mercy  doth,  though  both  here  meet  together;  for  as  there 
was  infinite  mercy  mixed  with  power,  in  thus  creating  us, 
so  also  there  is  a  no  less  mighty  power  mixed  with  infinite 
mercy  in  our  redemption.  What  heart  can  but  awfully 
adore  thy  sovereign  mercy,  O  blessed  God,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  sending  thine  only  and  coequal 
Son,  the  Son  of  thy  love,  the  Son  of  thine  eternal  essence, 
out  of  thy  bosom,  down  from  the  height  of  celestial  glory, 
into  this  vale  of  tears  and  death,  to  abase  himself  in  the 
susception  of  our  nature,  to  clothe  himself  with  the  rags 
of  our  humanity,  to  endure  temptation,  shame,  death,  for 
us?  O  blessed  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  what 
soul  can  be  capable  of  a  sufficient  adoration  of  thine  in- 
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conceivable  merey  in  thy  mean  and  despicable  incarnation, 
in  thy  miserable  and  toilsome  life,  in  thy  bloody  agony, 
in  thme  ignominions  and  tormenting  passion,  in  thy  woeful 
sense  of  thy  Father's  wrath  in  our  stead,  and,  lastly,  in 
thy  bitter  and  painful  death?  Thou  that  knewest  no  siu, 
wert  made  sin  for  us ;  thou  that  art  omnipotent,  wouldest 
die,  and,  by  thy  death,  hast  victoriously  triumphed  over 
death  and  hell.  It  is  enough,  O  Saviour,  it  is  more  than 
enough,  to  ravish  our  hearts  with  love,  and  to  bruise  them 
with  a  loving  fear.  O  blessed  Spirit,  the  God  of  comfort^ 
who,  but  thou  only,  can  make  our  souls  sensible  of  thy 
unspeakable  mercy,  in  applying  to  us  the  wonderful  bene* 
fit  of  this  our  dear  redemption,  in  the  great  work  of  our 
inchoate  regeneration,  in  the  mortifying  of  .our  evil  and 
corrupt  affections,  in  raising  us  to  the  life  of  grace,  and 
preparing  us  for  the  Ufe  of  glory  ?  O  God,  if  mercy  be 
proper  to  attract  fear,  how  must  our  hearts,  in  all  these 
respects,  needs  be  filled  with  an  awful  regard  of  thy  divine 
bounty!  **  Oh  how  great  is  thy  goodness,  which  thou  hast 
laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee;  before  the  sons  of  men  !'* 
Ps.  xxxi.  19. 

.  (3*)  Now  we  must  not  think  this  inward  adoration  of 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God  to  be  one  simple  act, 
but  that  which  is  sweetly  compounded  of  the  improvement 
of  many  holy  affections;  for  there  cannot  but  be  love 
mixed  with  this  fear ;  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  thebegin*^ 
ning  of  his  love,*'  Ecclus.  xxv.  12.  And  this  fear  must  be 
mixed  ¥rith  joy;  '^ Rejoice  with  trembling,"  Ps.  ii.  11. 
And  this  fear  and  ioy  are  still  mixed  with  hope ;  for  **  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence,"  Prov.  xiv.  26  ; 
and  **  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon 
them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,"  Ps.  xxxiii.  18.  As  there* 
fore,  we  are  wont  to  say,  that  our  bodies  are  not,  neither 
can  be,  nourished  with  any  simple  ingredient;  so  may  we 
truly  say  of  our  souls,  that  they  neither  receive  any  com- 
fort or  establishment,  nor  execute  any  powers  of  theirs,  by 
any  sole  single  affection ;  but  require  a  gracious  mixture 
for  both.  As  that  Father  said  of  obedience,  we  may  truly 
4s;ay  of  grace,  that  it  is  all  copulative. 

(4.)  Neither  must  we  think,  that  one  only  impression 
of  l}iis  holy  fear. and  inward  adoration  will  serve  uic  tuns 
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to  season  all  our  following  disposition  and  carriage ;  bot 
there  must  be  a  virtual  continuation  thereof,  in  all  the 
progress  of  our  lives.     Our  schools  do  here  seasonably 
distinguish  of  perpetuity ;  whether  of  the  second  act,  when 
all  our  several  motions  and  actions  are  so  held  on,  as  that 
there  is  no  cessation  or  intermission  of  their  performance, 
which  we  cannot  here  expect ;  or  of  the  first  act,  when 
there  is  a  habit  of  this  inward  adoration  settled  upon  the 
heart  so  constantly,  that  it  is  never  put  off,  by  whatever 
occurrences,  so  that,  whatsoever  we  do,  whatsoever  wc 
endeavour,  hath  a  secret  relation  thereunto.    And  this 
second  way  we  must  attain  unto,  if  ever  we  will  aspire  to 
any  comfort,  in  the  fruition  of  God's  presence  here  upon 
earth,  and  our  meet  disposition  towards  him.  I  have  often 
thought  of  that  deep  and  serious  question  of  the  late  judi* 
cious  and  honourable  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook,  a 
man  worthy  of  a  fairer  death  and  everlasting  memory, 
moved  to  a  learned  kinsman  of  mine,  much  interested  in 
that  nobleman ;  who,  when  he  was  discoursing  of  an  inci- 
dent matter,  very  considerable,  was  taken  off  with  this 
quick  interrogation  of  that  wise  and  noble  person ;  "  What 
is  that  to  the  Infinite  ?'V secretly  implying,  that  all  our 
thoughts  and  discourse  must  be  reduced  thither ;  and  that 
they  fail  of  their  ends,  if  they  be  any  other  where  termi* 
nated.  It  was  a  saying  well  becoming  the  profound  jadg<» 
ment  and  quintessential  notions  of  that  rare,  memorable 
peer.     And,  certainly,  so  it  is ;  if  the  cogitations   and 
affections  of  our  hearts  be  not  directed  to  the  glory  of  that 
infinite  God,  both  they  are  lost,  and  we  in  them. 

(5.)  Religious  adoration  begins  in  the  heart,  but  rests 
not  there,  it  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  man,  com- 
manding all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  to  comply  in  a  reverent  devotion;  so  that,  as 
we  fear  the  Lord  whom  we  serve,  so  we  serve  the  Lord 
with  fear.  Where  the  heart  stoops,  it  cannot  be  but  the 
knees  must  bend,  the  eyes  and  hands  must  be  lifted  up ; 
and  the  whole  body  will  strive  to  testify  the  inward  vene- 
ration: as  upon  all  occasions,  so  especially  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  sacred  affairs  of  God,  and  offer  to  present 
ourselves  to  any  of  his  immediate  services.  Our  fear  can- 
liot  be  smothered  in  our  bosoms.    Every  thing  that  p€ur<r 
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tains  to  that  infinite  Majesty,  must  carry  from  us  due 
testifications  of  our  awe ;  his  name,  his  word,  his  serviees, 
his  house,  his  messengers.  I  cannot  allow  the  superstitious 
niceties  of  the  Jews  in  the  matters  of  God ;  yet  I  find  in 
their  practice  many  things  worthily  imitable;  such  as  savour 
^of  the  fear  of  their  father  Isaac,  and  such  as  justly  shame 
our  profane  carelessness. 

[I.]  There  is  no  wise  man,  but  must  needs  dislike  their 
curious  scruples,  concerning  that  ineffable  name^  the  let- 
ters and  syllables  whereof  they  held  in  such  dreadful 
respect,  that  they  deemed  it  worthy  of  death,  for  any  but 
sacred  lips,  and  that  but  in  set  times  and  places,  to  express 
It ;  as  if  die  mention  of  it  pierced  the  side  of  God,  together 
with  their  own  heart.  And,  if  the  name  of  God  were 
written  upon  their  flesh,  that  part  might  not  be  touched, 
either  with  water  or  ointment.  But  well  may  we  learn 
this  point  of  wit  and  grace  from  this  first,  and  then  the 
only,  people  of  God ;  not  rashly,  ^Ughtly,  regardlessly,  to 
take  t^  aweful  ncmie  of  God  into  our  mouths,  but  to  hear 
andspeak  it,  when  occasion  is  given,  with  all  holiness  and 
due  veneration. 

Ther^  are  those  who  stumble  at  their  adoration  at  the 
blessed  name  of  Jesus,  prescribed  and  practised  by  our 
church ;  unjustiy  conceiving,  thai  we  put  a  superstitious 
holiness  in  the  very  sound  and  ^  syllabical  enunciation  of 
the  word ;  whereas  it  is  the  person  of  that  blessed  Saviour, 
to  whom,  upon  this  occasion,  our  knees  are  bended  ;  a  ges-^ 
tare,  so  far  out  of  the  just  reach  of  blame,  that  if  it  seemed 
good  to  the  wisdom  of  the  church  to  allot  this  reverent 
respect  to  all,  whatsoever  the  names,  whereby  the  majesty 
of  God,  in  the  whole  sacred  Trinity,  is  signified  and  ex* 
pressed  to  men,  it  were  most  meet  to  be  accordingly  ex* 
hibited  unto  them.  And  now  since  it  hath,  without 
mhibition  of  the  like  regard  to  the  rest,  pitched  upon  that 
Bame,  which,  intimating  and  comprising  in  it  the  whole 
gracious  work  and  immediate  author  of  our  dear  redemp^ 
tioDy  hath  been  exposed  to  the  reproach  and  opposition  of 
the  gainsaying  world ;  we  cannot,  if  we  be  not  wanting  ta 
oar.  filial  obedience,  detract  our  observance  of  so  ancieoit 
and  pious  an  institution.  Never  any  contempt  was  dared 
to  be  cast  upon  the  glorious  name  of  the  Almighty  and 
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absolute  Deity;  only  the  state  of  exinanition  subjected 
the  Son  of  God  to  the  scorn  and  under^valuation  of  the 
world :  justly,  therefore,  hath  our  holy  and  gracious  Mo- 
ther thought  fit  and  ordained,  upon  that  person  and  name 
which  seemed  less  honourable  and  lay  more  open  to 
affront,  to  bestow  the  more  abundant  honour.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  she  is  a  professed  encourager  and  an  in- 
dulgent lover  of  all  true  devotion,  she  cannot  but  be  well 
pleased,  with  whatsoever  expressions  of  reverence  we  give 
tx)  the  divine  Majesty,  under  whatsoever  terms,  uttered  by 
our  well  advised  and  well  instructed  tongues. 

I  have  known  and  honoured,  as  most  worthy  a  constant 
imitation,  some  devout  persons,  who  never  durst  mention 
the  name  of  God  in  their  ordinary  communication,  with- 
out uncovering  of  their  heads,  or  elevation  of  their  hands, 
or  some  such  other  testimony  of  reverence.  And  certainly, 
if  the  heart  be  so  thoroughly  possessed  with  a  solemn  awe 
of  that  infinite  Majesty,  as  it  ought ;  the  tongue  dares  not 
presume,  in  a  sudden  unmannerliness,  to  blurt  out  the 
dreadful  name  of  God,  but  shall  both  make  way  for  it  by 
a  premised  deliberation,  and  attend  it  with  a  reverent 
elocution. 

I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  far  we  are  surpassed  by  hea^ 
then  piety.  The  ancient  Grecians,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
Plato,  as  Suidas  well  observes,  when  they  would  swear  by 
their  Jupiter,  out  of  the  mere  dread  and  reverence  of  his 
name,  forbore  to  mention  him ;  breaking  off  their  oath 
with  a  |tA«  rov ;  as  those  who  only  dare  to  owe  the  rest  to 
their  thoughts ;  and  Climas,  the  Pythagorean,  out  of  this 
regard,  would  rather  undergo  a  mulct  of  three  talents, 
than  swear ;  while  the  profane  mouths  of  many  Christians, 
make  no  difference  in  their  appellation  between  their  God 
and  their  servant. 

[2.]  As  the  name,  so  the  word  of  our  maker  challengeth 
an  awful  regard^  from  us,  as  a  reflection  of  that  fear,  we 
owtf  to  the  omnipotent  Author  of  it.  What  worlds  of  trice 
caution  have  the  masters  of  the  synagogue  prescribed  to 
their  disciples,  for  their  demeanour  towards  the  book  of 
the  law  of  their  God !  No  letter  of  it  might  be  writ  with- 
out a  copy ;  no  liile  of  it  without  a  rule,  and  the  rule  must 
be  upon  the  back  of  the  parchment ;  no  parchment  might 
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be  employed  in  this  senrice  but  that  which  is  made  of  the 
dun  of  a  clean  beast;  no  wordmight  be  written  in  a  dif«- 
ferent  colour,  insomuch  as  when,  in  the  Pentateuch  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  name  of  Jehovah  was,  in  pre* 
t^ce  of  honour,  written  in  golden  characters,  their  great 
Rabbins  condemned  the  whole  Tolume  to  be  obliterated 
and  defaced ;  no  man  might  touch  it,  but  with  the  right 
hand,  and  without  a  kiss  of  reverence ;  no  man  might  sit 
in  the  presence  of  it;  no  man  might  so  much  as  spit  be^^ 
.  fore  it ;  no  man  might  carry  it  behind  him,  but  must  lay  it 
.next  to  his  heart,  in  his  travels ;  no  man  might  offer  to  read 
it,  but  in  a  clean  place ;  no  man  might  sell  it,  though  the 
copy  were  moth-eaten,  and  himself  half  famished.    And  is 
.the  word  of  the  everlasting  God  of  less  worth  and  authority 
now^  than  it  hath  been  ?     Or  is  there  less  cause  of  our 
reverence  of  those  divine  oracles,  than  theirs  ?    Gertamly 
if  they  were  superstitiously  scrupulous,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
be  carelessly  slovenly,  and  neglective  of  that  sacred  book, 
out  of  which  we  shall  once  be  judged.    Even  that  impure 
Koran  of  the  Turks  is  forbidden  to  be  touched  by  any, 
but  pure  hands.     It  was  not  the  least  praise  of  Carlo 
Borom^o,  the  late  saintof  Milan,  that  he  would  never  read 
the  divine  scripture,  but  upon  his  knees  :  and,  if  we  jpro- 
fess  to  bear  no  less  inward  honour  to  that  sacred  volume, 
why  should  we,  how  can  we,  think  it  free  for  us  to  enter- 
tain it  with  an  unmannerly  neglect  ? 

[3.]  As  to  the  name  and  word,  so  to  the  services  of  God, 
must  the  efficacy  of  our  holy  fear  be  diffused ;  and  these, 
whether  private  or  public. 

If  we  pray,  our  awe  will  call  us,  either  to  a  standing  on 
our  feet,  as  servants ;  or  a  bowing  of  our  knees,  as  sup- 
plicants ;  or,  a  prostration  on  our  faces,  as  dejected  peni- 
tents :  neither,  when  the  heart  is  a  camel,  csin  the  body  be 
an.  elephant  What  prince  would  not  scorn  the  rude- 
ness of  a  sitting  petitioner?  It  was  a  just  distinction  of 
Socrates*  of  old,  that  "to  sacrifice,  is  to  give  to  God ;  to 
pray,  is  to  beg  of  God :"  and  who  is  so  liberal  as  to  cast 
away  his  alms  upon  a  stout  and  unreverent  beggar? 

*  To  3^o«v,  $iap£7(riou  sn  toig  hols  ro  Sh  Ivyeff^cuj  alrsiv 
res  ^sSs.  put.  Apol. 
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If  we  attend  l^tod's  message,  in  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
«ervants,  whether  read  or  preached,  our  fear  will  frame  us 
to  a  reyerent  carriage  of  our  bodies ;  so  that  our  very  out- 
ward deportment  may  really  seem  to  speak  the  words  of  tht: 
good  centurion ;  *^  Now  we  are  all  here  present  before 
God,  to  hear  all  things,  that  are  commanded  thee  of  God/' 
Acts  X.  33,    AVe  shall  need  no  law  to  vail  our  bonnets, 
save  that  in  our  own  breast.    It  was  a  great  word,  that 
Simeon,*  the  son  of  Satach,  said  to  the  Jewish  prince  and 
priest,  convented  before  their  Sanhedrim ; ''  Thou  standest 
not  before  us,  but  before  him  that  said.  Let  the  worldbe  made, 
and  it  was  made.  *''   Did  we  think  so,  how  durst  we  sit  in  a 
boldsauciness,  while  that  great  embassy  is  delivered,  witJi 
our  hats  on  our  heads ;  as  if  we  acknowledged  no  presence, 
but  of  our  inferiors  ?    Yea,  that  which  is  a  shame  to  say, 
those  very  apprentices  who  dare  not  cover  their  heads  at 
home,  where  their  master  is  alone,  yet,  in  God's  house> 
where  they  see  him  in  a  throng  of  his  betters,  waiting  upon 
the  ordinances  of  the  God  of  heaven,  think  it  free  for  them, 
equally  to  put  on,  and  to  be  no  less  fellows  with  their 
master,  than  he  is  with  his  Maker ;  as.  if  the  place  and 
service  gave  a  public  privilege  to  all  comers,  of  a  profane 
lawlessness.     Surely  the  same   ground,  whereon    the 

Sostle  built  his  charge  for  the  covering  of  the  heads  of 
e  women,  serves  equally  fox  the  uncovering  of  the  heads 
of  the  men,  ''because  of  the  angels,"  1  Cor.  xi.  10;  yea 
more,  because  of  the  God  of  the  angels,  who,  by  these 
visible  angels  of  his  church,  speaks  to  us,  and  solicits  our 
salvation. 

If  we  address  ourselves  to  the  dreadful  mysteries  of  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  our  fear  will  bend  our  knees,  in  a  meet  reverence 
tp  that  great  and  gracious  Saviour,  who  is  there  lively  re- 
presented, offered,  given,  sealed  up  to  our  souls;  who^.at 
that  heavenly  table,  is,  as  St.  Jerome  truly  says,  both  the 
guest  and  the  banquet.  Nrither  can  the  heart  that:i6 
seasoned  ¥rith  true  piety,  be  afraid  of  too  lowly  a  partici- 
pation of  the  Lord  of  glory;  but  rather  resolves,  that  he 
is  not  worthy  of  knees,  who  will  not  here  bow  them ;  for, 

*  Talmud. 
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who  should  command  them>  if  not  tkeir  Maker,  if  not 
their  Redeemer  ?  Away  with  the  monsters  of  opinion  and 
practice  concerning  this  sacrament.  Christ  Jesus  is  here 
already  tendered  to  us ;  and  who  can,  who  dares,  take 
hini,  but  on  his  knees  ?  What  posture  can  we  use  with 
our  fellows,  if  we  sit  with  our  God  and  Saviour  ?  At  our 
best,  well  may  we  say,  with  the  humble  centurion,  '*  Lord) 
we  are  not  worthy  thou  shouldest  come  under  our  roof;" 
but,  if  we  prepare  not  both  souls  and  bodies,  to  receive 
him  reverently,  our  sinful  rudeness  shall  make  us  utterly 
UQcapable  of  so  blessed  a  presence. 

[4.]  Neither  doth  our  awful  regard  reach  only  to  the 
actions  of  God's  service ;  but  it  extends  itself  even  to  the 
very  hotise  which  is  called. by  his  name,  ''the  place  where 
his  honour  dwelleth."  For  as  the  presence  of  God  gives  a 
holiness  to  what  place  soever  he  is  pleased  to  shew  him^ 
self  in,  as'  the  sun  carries  an  inseparable  light  wheresoever 
it  goes,  so  that  holiness  calls  for  a  meet  veneration  from 
us.  It  was  a  £t  word  for  that  good  Patriarch  who  sware 
by  his  father's  fear,  when  he  spake  of  his  Bethel ;  ''  How 
dreadful  is  this  place !  This  is  none  other,  but  the  house 
of  God ;  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven,"  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 

The  several  distances  and  distinctions  that  were  ob« 
served  in  the  temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  are  famously 
known.  None  might  sit  within  the  verge  thereof,  but 
^e  king;  all  others  either  stood  or  kneeled.  I  have 
jead  of  some  sects  of  men  so  curiously  scrupulous,  that 
.their  priests  were  not  allowed  to  breathe  in  their  temple ; 
but  were  commanded,  while  they  went  in  to  sweep  the 
floor,  to  hold  their  wind,  like  those  that  dive  for  sponges 
at  Samos,  to  the  utmost  length  of  time ;  and,  when  they 
would  vent  their  suppressed  air  and  change  it  for  new, 
to  go  forth  of  the  doors,  and  return  with  a  fresh  supply. 
But  we  are  sure  the  Ethiopian  Christians  are  so  holily 
mannerly,  that  they  do  not  allow  any  man  so  much  as  to 
spit  in  their  churches ;  and  if  such  a  defilement  happeii^ 
they  cause  it  to  be  speedily  cleansed. 

What  shall  we  then  say  of  the  common  profaneness  of 
those  careless  Christians  who  make  no  distinction  be* 
twixt  their  church  and  their  bam ;  who  care  not  to  look 
unto  their  foul  feet,  when  they  come  under  this  sacred 
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roof;  who  with  equal  irreyerence,  stumble  into  God's 
house  and  their  tavern  ;  who  can  find  no  fitter  place  for 
their  ambulatory,  their  burse,  their  counting-house,  their 
sepulchre  ? 

It  is  recorded  of  St.  Swithin  the  no  less  famous  than 
humble  bishop  of  Winchester,  that,  when  he  died,  he  gave 
charge  that  his  body  should  not,  in  any  case,  be  buried 
within  the  church;  but  laid  where  his  graye  might  be 
wet  with  rain,  and  open  to  weather  and  passengers ;  con- 
ceiying,  I  suppose,  that  sacred  place  too  good  for  the  re* 
pository  of  the  best  carcases.  Surely  we  cannot  easily 
entertain  too  yenerable  an  opinion  of  the  habitation  of  the 
Almighty.  If  our  hearts  haye  the  honour  to  be  the  spi- 
ritual temples  of  G.od,  we  shall  gladly  giye  all  due  honour 
to  his  material  temples :  and,  doubtless,  in  all  experience, 
we  shall  so  respect  the  house,  as  we  are  affected  to  the 
owner.  It  was  the  discipline  and  practice  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, from  whom  old  Rome  learned  much  of  her  skill  in 
auguriea  and  many  mysteries  of  religion,  that  those  deities 
whom  they  desired  to  harbour  in  their  own  breasts,  as 
Virtue,  Peace,  Modesty,  should  have  temples  erected 
within  their  walls ;  but  those  which  were  the  presidents 
of  wars  and  combustions,  or  pleasures  and  sensuality,  as 
Mars,  Venus,  Vulcan,  should  take  up  with  temples  without 
their  walls :  and  even  so  it  is,  and  will  be  ever  with  us ;  if 
we  have  a  holy  regard  to  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  adore 
him  as  inhabiting  our  bosoms,  we  cannot  but  give  all  fair 
and  yenerable  respects  to  those  houses  which  he  hath 
taken  up  for  his  own  worship  and  presence. 

[5.]  Neither,  lastly,  can  God*s  very  messengers^  though 
partners  of  our  own  infirmities,  escape  some  sensible  re- 
flections of  our  fear.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  very  prince  of  the  people,  if  he  would  consult  God's 
oracle,  out  of  reverence  to  that  divine  pectoral,  must  reve- 
rently stand  before  that  priest;  who,  at  other  times,  was 
bouiid  to  give  lowly  obedience  to  his  sovereign  Lord.  .  » 

What  great  Alexander  did  to  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
who  knows  not  ?  Neither  hath  the  practice  of  the  godly 
emperors  in  the  Christian  church,  through  all  successions 
of  ages,  savoured  of  less  regard.  Even  the  late  Csesar 
Ferdinand,  in  the  sight  of  our  English,  not  loiig  before 
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his  eudy  together  with  his  empress,  received  an  episcopal 
benediction  publicly  upon  his  knees. 

Away  with  that  insolent  pomp  of  kissing  toes,  which 
Justus  Lipsius  justlj  called  once  '^  foul  and  servile ;''  fit  for 
a  Caligula,  or  Maximinus  the  younger,  or  a  Diocletian. 
Away  with  the  proud  horsing  on  shoulders,  or  treading 
on  necks,  or  the  lackeying  of  princes.  .  It  was  a  moderate 
word  of  Cardinal  Zabarel,  concerning  his  great  master : 
"  So  is  he  to  be  honoured,  that  he  be  not  adored r" 
Surely  when  religion  was  at  the  best,  great  peers  thought 
it  no  scorn  to  kiss  the  venerable  hands  of  dieir  spiritual 
fathers ;  and  did  not  grudge  them  eminent  titles  of 
bonour. 

It  was  but  a  simple  port  that  Elijah  carried  in  the 
world;  who,  after  that  astonishing  wonder  of-  fetching 
down  fire  and  water  from  heaven,  thought  it  no  abasement 
to  be  Ahab's  lackey  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  46.  yet  Obadiah,  who  was  high  steward  to  the  king 
of  Israel,  even  on  that  day  could  fall  on  his  face  to  him, 
and  say, ''  Art  thou  that  my  Lord  Elijah.'' 

Not  much  greater  was  the  state  of  those  Christian 
bishops,  who  began  now  to  breathe  from  the  bloody  per- 
secutions of  the  heathen  emperors :  yet,  with  what  dear- 
ness,  did  that  gracious  Constantino,  in  whom  this  island 
is  proud  to  challenge  no  small  share,  kiss  those  scars 
which  they  had  received  for  the  name  of  Christ !  With 
what  titles,  did  he  dignify  them !  as  one,  that  saw  Christ 
in  their  faces ;  and  meant,  in  their  persons,  to  honour  his 
Saviour. 

And  indeed  there  is  so  close  and  indissoluble  a  rela- 
tion, betwixt  Christ  and  his  messengers,  that  their  mutual 
interest  can  never  be  severed*  What  prince  doth  not 
hold  himself  concerned  in  the  honours  or  affronts  thai 
are  done  to  his  ambassadors?  Those  keys  which  God 
hath  committed  to  our  hands,  lock  us  so  fast  to  him,  that 
no  power  in  earth  or  hell  can  separate  us  :  but  still  that 
word  must  stand  fast  in  heaven,  "  He  that  despiseih  you, 
despiseth  me." 

In  vain  shall  they  therefore  pretend  to  fear  God,  who 
eontemn  and  disgrace  their  spiritual  governors.  There  is 
a  certain  plant,  which  our  herbalists  call  ^*  herba  impia" 
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or  '^  wicked  cud-weed/'  whose  younger  branches  still 
yield  flowers,  to  over-top  the  elder :  such  weeds  grow  too 
rife  abroad  ;  it  is  an  ill  soil,  that  produceth  them.  I -am 
sure,  that  where  the  heart  is  manured  and  seasoned  with 
41  true  fear  of  the  Almighty,  there  cannot  but  be  an  awful 
regiard  to  our  spiritual  pastors.  Well  are  those  two 
charges  conjoined,  f '  Fear  God,  and  honour  his  priests ;" 
Ecdus.  vii.  31. 

(6.)  Hitherto  having  considered  that  part  of  holy  fear, 
which,  consisting  in  an  inward  adoration  of  God,  ex- 
presseth  itself  in  the  awful  respects  to  his  name,  word, 
services,  house,  messengers ;  we  descend  to  that  other 
part,  which  consists  in  our  humble  subjection  and  self*- 
resignation  to  his  good  pleasure  in  all  things,  whether  to 
order,  or  correct. 

[1.]  The  suffering  part  is  the  harder.  It  was  a  gracious 
resolution  of  old  Eli ''  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  whatso* 
ever  he  will."  1  Sam.  iii.  18.  Surely,  that  man,  though  he 
were  but  an  ill  father  to  his  worse  sons,  yet  he  was  a  good 
son  to  his  Father  in  heaven  :  for,  nothing  but  a  true  filial 
awe  could  make  the  heart  thus  pliant,  that  represents  our- 
selves to  us  as  the  clay,  and  our  God  to  us  as  the  potter ; 
and  therefore  shows  us  how  unjustly  we  should  repine  at 
any  form  or  use  that  is  by  his  hand  put  upon  us. 

1  could  envy  that  word  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  the  mouth  of  Francis  of  Assise,  in  his  great  extre- 
mity, "  I  thank  thee  O  Lord  God,  for  all  my  pain ;  and  I 
beseech  thee,  if  thou  think  good,  to  add  unto  it  a  hun- 
dred fold  more."  Neither  was  it  much  different  iiom 
that  which  I  have  read,  as  reported  of  pope  Adrian,  but, 
I  am  sure,  was  spoken  by  a  worthy  divine,  within  my 
time  and  knowledge,  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
whose  labours  are  of  much  note  and  use  in  the  church  of 
God,  master  Perkins ;  who,  when  he  lay  in  his  last  and 
killing  torment  of  the  stone,  hearing  the  by-standers 
praying  for  a  mitigation  of  his  pain,  wished  them  not  to 
pray  for  an  ease  of  his  complaint,  but  for  an  increase  of  his 
patience.  These  speeches  cannot  proceed  but  from  sub-v^ 
dued,  and  meek,  and  mortified  souls ;  more  intent  upoa 
the  glory  of  their  Maker,  than  their  own  peace  and  relax^ 
ation* 
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And  certainly  the  heart  thus  seasoned,  cannot  but  be 
equaUy  tempered  to  all  conditions,  as  humbly  acknow- 
ledging the  same  hand  both  in  good  and  evil ;  and  there- 
fore, even  frying  in  Phalaris's  bull,  as  the  philosopher  said 
of  a  wise  man,  will  be  able  to  say,  ^*  Qnkm  suave!" 
'*  How  pleasant!"  Was  it  true  of  that  heathen  martyr 
Socrates,  that,  as  in  his  life-time  he  was  not  wont  to 
change  his  countenance  upon  any  alteration  of  events,  so, 
when  he  should  come  to  drink  his  hemlock,  as  Plato 
reports  it,  no  difference  could  be  descried  either  in  his 
hand  or  face ;  no  paleness  in  his  face,  no  tremblbg  in  his 
hand;  but  a  steadfast  and  fearless  taking  of  that  fatal 
cup,  as  if  it  differed  not  from  the  wine  of  his  meals  ? 

Even  this  resolution  was  no  other  than  an  effect  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  that  one  God,  for  which  he  suf^ 
fered.  If  so,  I  cannot  less  magnify  that  man  for  his 
temper,  than  the  oracle  did  for  his  wisdom :  but  I  can  do 
no  less  than  bless  and  admire  the  known  couras:e  and 
patience  of  those  Christian  martyrs,  who,  out  of  a  loving 
fear  of  him,  who  only  can  save,  and  cast  both  bodies  and 
souls  into  hell,  despised  shame,  pain,  death,  and  manfully 
insulted  upon  their  persecutors.  Blessed  Ignatius  could 
profess  to  challenge  and  provoke  the  furious  lions,  to  his 
dilaniation :  blessed  Cyprian  could  pray,  that'  the  tyrant 
would  not  repent  of  the  purpose  of  dooming  him  to  death : 
and  that  other  holy  bishop  when  his  hand  was  threatened 
to  be  cut  off,  could  say,  "  Cut  off  both." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  transcribe  volumes  of  martyrologies. 
All  that  holy  army  of  conquering  Saints  began  their  vic- 
tories in  an  humble  awe  of  him,  whose  they  were ;  and 
cheerfully  triumphed  over  irons,  and  racks,  and  gibbets, 
apd  wheels,  and  fires,  out  of  a  meek  and  obedient  sub- 
mission to  the  will  and  call  of  their  ever-blessed  Ood,-  and 
most  dear  Redeemer ;  insomuch  as  St.  Chrysostom  pro- 
fesses to  find  patterns  and  parallels  for  himself,  in  all 
varieties  of  torments,  and  whatsoever  several  forms  of 
execution :  and  the  blessed  apostle  hath  left  us  a  red 
calendar  of  these  constant  witnesses  of  God,  whose  me- 
mory is  still  on  earth,  their  crown  in  heaven ;  Heb.  xi. 
36.  3d. 

[2.]  Neither  is  it  thus  only  in  undaunted  sufferings  for 
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the  cause  of  God ;  but  our  awe  subjects  us  also  to  the 
good  will  of  God  in  all  whatsoever  changes  of  estate.    Do 

1  smart  with  afflictions  ?  ''  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of 
the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  ^against  him/'  Mich.  vii.O. 
**  I  held  my  peace,  because  thou,  Lord,  hast  done  it.*' 
Do  I  abound  in  blessings?  *^  Who  am  I,  O  Lord  God,  and 
what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  V* 

2  Sam.  vii.  18.  In  both  ?  *'  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever 
condition  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content."  Phil.  iv.  11. 

2.  Thus  do  we  bow  the  knees  of  our  hearts  to  God  in 
our  adoration  of  his  majesty ;  both  in  duly  magnifying 
his  greatness  and  goodness,  and  in  our  humble  submis- 
sion to  his  holy  and  gracious  pleasure.  There  remains 
that  other  signature  of  our  awful  disposition,  which  con- 
sists in  a  tender  and  ckUd-like  carey  both  of  his  secret 
approbation  ofuSy  and  of  our  avoidance  of  his  displeasure 
and  our  offence  towards  him :  these  two  part  not  asunder ; 
for  he  who  desires  to  be  approved,  would  be  loth  to 
displease. 

The  heart  that  is  rightly  affected  to  God,  is  ambitious, 
above  all  things  under  heaven,  of  the  secret  allowance  of 
the  Almighty;  and,  therefore,  is  careful  to  pass  a  con« 
iinual  and  exact  inquisition  upon  all  its  thoughts ;  much 
more  upon  its  actions ;  what  acceptation  or  censure  they 
^d  above;  (like  as  some  timorous  child,  upon  every 
stitch  that  she  takes  in  her  first  sampler,  looks  trem- 
blingly in  the  face  of  her  mistress,  to  see  how  she  hkes  it) 
as  well  knowing,  that  the  law  of  God  was  not  given  us, 
as  some  have  said  of  Benedict's  rule,-  only  to  profess,  but 
to  perform ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  conscience  shall 
find  either  peace  or  tumult.  As  we  are  wont,  therefore, 
to  say  of  the  dove  that,  at  the  picking  up  of  every  grain, 
she  casts  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  so  will  our  goodly  fear 
teach  us  to  do,  after  all  our  speeches  and  actions ;  for 
which  cause  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  our  hearts 
with  very  frequent,  if  not  continual,  ejaculations.  I  re". 
member  the  story  tells  us  of  that  famous  Irish  saint, 
of  whom  there  are  many  monuments  in  these  western 
parts,  that  he  was  wont  to  sign  himself  no  less  than  a 
hundred  times  in  an  hour.  Away  with  all  superstition  c 
although  cardinal  Bellarmin  tells  us,  not  improbably, 
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that,  in  the  practice  of  those  ancient  Christians^  their 
crossing  was  no  other  than  a  silent  kind  of  invocation  of 
that  Saviour  who  was  crucified  for  us.  Surely  I  should 
envy  any  man  who  hath  the  leisure  and  grace  to  lift  up 
his  heart  thus  often  to  his  God,  let  the  glance  be  never 
so  short ;  neither  can  such  an  one  choose  but  be  full  of 
religious  fear.  I  like  not  the  fashion  of  the  Euchites 
who  were  all  prayer,  and  no  practice ;  but  the  mixture  of 
these  holy  elevations  of  the  soul  with  all  our'  actions, 
with  all  recreations,  is  so  good  and  laudable,  that  whoso- 
ever is  most  frequent  in  it,  shall  pass  with  me,  for  the 
most  devout  and  the  most  conversant  with  heaven. 

But  the  most  proper  and  pregnant  proof  of  this  fear  of 
God,  is  the  fear  of  offending  God;  in  which  regard,  it  is 
perfectly  filial.  The  good  child  is  afraid  of  displeasing 
his  father,  though  he  were  sure  not  to  be  beaten;  whereas 
the  slave  is  afraid  of  stripes  only,  not  of  displeasure. 
Out  of  this  dear  awe  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  the  truly 
regenerate  trembles  to  be  but  tempted ;  and  yet  resolves 
not  to  yield  to  any  assault :  whether  proffers  of  iieivour, 
ix  violence  of  battery,  all  is  one.  The  obfirmed  soul  will 
hold  out,  and  scorns  so  much  as  to  look  of  what  colour 
the  flag  is;  having  learned  to  be  no  less  afraid  of  sin, 
than  of  hell:  and,  if  the  option  were  given  him,  whether 
he  would  rather  sin  without  punishment,  or  be  punished 
without  sin,  the  choice  would  not  be  diflScult;  any  tor- 
ment were  more  easy  than  the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
displeasure.  It  was  good  Joseph's  just  question,  ^'  How 
shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?*' 
Gen.  xxxix,  9.  Lo,  it  is  the  sin  that  he  sticks  at,  not  the 
judgment ;  as  one  who  would  have  feared  the  offence  if 
there  had  been  no  hell. 

But  if  it  fall  out  that  the  renewed  person,  as  it  is  inci- 
dent  to  the  most  dutiful  children  of  God,  be,  through  a 
violent  temptation  and  his  own  infirmity,  miscarried  into 
a  known  sin  ;  how  much  warm  water  doth  it  cost  him,  ere 
he  can  recover  his  wonted  state  1  what  anxiety,  what 
strife,  what  torture,  what  self  revenge,  what  ejaculations 
and  complaints,  what  unrepining  subjection  to  the  rod  ! 
'^  I  have  sinned ;  what  shall  I  do  to  thee,  O  thou  pre- 
server of  men?*'  Job.vii.  20.    So  I  have  seen  a  good* 
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natured  child,  th^t,  even  after  a  sharp  whippings  could 
not  be  quieted,  till  he  had  obtained  the  pardon,  and  evened 
the  brows,  of  a  frowning  parent. 

And  now,  as  it  is  with  little  ones  that  have  taken  a 
knock  by  a  late  fall,  the  good  man  walks  hereafter  with 
BO  much  the  more  wary  foot,  and  is  the  more  fearfully 
jealous  of  his  own  infirmity;  and  finding  in  himself  but 
the  very  inclinations  towards  the  first  motions  of  evil,  he 
is  careful,  according  to  that  wholesome  rule  of  a  strict 
votary,  **  instantly  to  dash  his  new«-born  evil  thoughts 
against  the  rock  Christ.*'  And  henceforth,  out  of  a  sus- 
picion of  the  danger  of  excess,  he  dares  not  go  to  the  further 
end  of  his  tether ;  but,  in  a  wise  and  safe  rigour,  abridges 
himself  of  some  part  of  that  scope  which  he  might  be 
allowed  to  take  ;  and  will  stint  himself  rather  than  launch 
out.  Indeed  right  reason  teacheth  us,  to  keep  aloof  from 
offending  that  power  which  we  adore.  The  ancient 
Almains,  holding  their  rivers  for  gods,  durst  not  wash 
their  faces  with  those  waters,  lest  they  should  violate  those 
deities :  and  the  Jews  were  taught  not  to  dare  to  come 
near  an  idolatrous  grove,  though  the  way  were  never  so 
direct  and  commodious.  No  wise  man,  however  he  m%ht 
have  firm  footing  upon  the  edge  of  some  high  rocky 
promontory,  will  venture  to  walk  within  some  paces  of 
that  downfall;  but,  much  more,  will  his  sense  and  judg- 
ment teach  him,  to  refrain  from  casting  himself  headlong, 
like  that  desperate  barbarian  in  Xenophon,  from  that 
«teep  precipice. 

The  fear  of  God,  therefore,  is  a  strong  retentive  from 
sin  ;  neither  can  it  possibly  consist,  in  whatsoever  soul, 
with  a  resolution  to  o£Pend.  As  then  the  father  of  th^ 
faithful,  when  he  came  into  Gerar,  a  Philistine  city,  could 
strongly  argue  that  those  heathens  would  refrain  from  no 
wickedness, because  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place; 
80  we  may  no  less  irrefragably  infer,  where  we  see  a  trade 
of  prevalent  wickedness,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  God. 

Woe  is  me,  what  shall  I  say  of  this>  last  age ;  but  the 
same  that  I  must  say  of  mine  own?  As  this  decrepit 
body,  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  unequal  temper  of 
4iumourd  and  the  defect  of  radical  moisture  and  heat, 
cannot  but  be  a  sewer  of  all  diseases ;  so  it  is,  so  it  will 
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be,  with  the  decayed  old  age  of  this  great  body  of  the 
world,  through  want  of  the  fear  of  the  everliving  Ck>d : 
'*  Rivers  of  water,"  O  God,  shall  "  run  down  mine  eyes^ 
because  men  keep  not  thy  law,"    Ps.cxix.  136. 

But,  why  do  I  suggest  to  the  obdured  hearts  of  wilful 
sinners,  the  sweet  and  gracious  remedies  of  a  loving  fear? 
This  preservative  is  for  children:  sturdy  rebels  must 
expect  other  recipes.  A  frown  is  a  heavy  punishment  to 
a  dutiful  son ;  scourges  and  scorpions  are  but  enough  for 
a  rebellious  vassal.  I  must  lay  before  such  a  hell  of  ven« 
geance ;  and  show  them  the  horrible  Tophet,  prepared  of 
old,  even  that  bottomless  pit  of  perdition ;  and  tell  them 
of  rivers  of  brimstone,  of  a  worm  ever  gnawing,  of  ever- 
lasting burnings,  of  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashine, 
when  the  terrible  Judge  of  the  world  shall  come,  '^  m 
flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  obey  him  not."  And,  certainly,  if  the  sinner 
had  not  an  infidel  in  his  bosom,  the  expectation  of  so 
direful  a  condition,  to  be  inflicted  and  continued  upon 
him  unto  all  eternity,  without  possibility  of  any  intermis- 
sion or  of  any  remission,  were  enough  to  make  him  run 
mad  with  fear;  only  unbelief  keeps  him  from  a  frantie 
despair,  and  a  sudden  leap  into  his  hell. 

And  if  the  custom  and  deceit  of  sin  have  wrought  an 
utter  senselessness  in  those  brawny  hearts,  I  must  leave 
them  over  to  the  woeful  sense  of  what  they  will  not  fear ; 
yea,  to  the  too  late  fear  of  what  they  shall  not  be  able 
either  to  bear  or  avoid.  Certainly  the  time  will  come, 
when  they  shall  be  swallowed  up  with  a  dreadful  con^ 
fusion ;  and  shall  no  more  be  able  not  to  fear,  than  not  to 
be.  Oftentimes^  even  in  the  midst  of  all  their  secure  jol- 
lity, God  writes  bitter  things  against  them ;  such  as  make 
their  knees  tx>  knocft  together,  their  lips  to  tremble,  their 
teeth  to  chatter,  their  hands  to  shake,  their  hearts  to  fail 
within  them,  for  the  anguish  of  their  souls.  Were  they  as 
insensate  as  the  earth  itself,  '<  Touch  the  mountains,  and 
they  shall  smoke,"  saith  the  psalmist:  *^  The  mountains 
saw  thee,  and  they  trembled,"  saith  Habakkuk. 

But  if  their  fear  be  respited,  it  is  little  for  their  ease  t 
it  doth  but  forbear  a  little,  that  it  may  overwhelm  them  at 
once  for  ever.    Woe  is  me  for  tliem!  In  how  heavy  and 
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deplorable  case  are  they,  and  feel  it  not!  They  lie  under^ 
the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  and  complain  of  nothing 
but  ease.  '*  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills 
melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence.  Who  caa 
stand  before  his  indignation  ?  and  who  can  abide  in  the 
fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  His  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire, 
and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him ; "  s$iith  the  pro- 
phet Nahum.  Yet  what  a  grief  it  is  to  see,  that  so  dread- 
ful a  power  should  carry  away  no  more  fear  from  us, 
wretched  men;  yea,  even  from  those  who  are  ready  to 
fear  where  no  fear  is ! 

Pains  of  body,  frowns  of  the  great,  restraint  of  liberty, 
loss  of  goods,  who  is  there  that  fears  not  ?  But,  alas,  to 
avoid  these,  men  fear  not  to  venture  upon  the  displeasure 
of  him,  whose  anger  is  death,  and  who  is  able  to  cast 
body  and  soul  into  hell  fire.  So  we  have  seen  fond  chil- 
dren, who,  to  avoid  a  bugbear,  have  run  into  fire  or  water : 
so  we  have  seen  a  starting  jade,  that,  suddenly  flying  from 
a.  shadow,  hath  cast  himself  into  a  ditch.  We  can  but 
mourn  in  secret  for  those  who  have  no  tears  to  spend  upon 
themselves;  and  tremble  for  them  who  will  needs  gnash. 
If  those  that  are  filthy,  will  be  filthy  still ;  if  secure  men 
will  set  up  a  trade  of  sinning ;  every  good  heart  will  take 
up  Nehemiah's  resolution,  "  But  so  did  not  I,  because  of 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,''  Neh.  v.  15 :  and  the  practice  of  holy 
Habakkuk,  '*  I  trembled  in  myself,  that  I  might  rest  in  the 
day  of  trouble,"  Hab.  iii.  16.  It  is  wise  Solomon's  good 
experiment,  which  he  loved  to  repeat,  '*  By  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  men  depart  from  evil,'*  Prov.  xvi.  6 ;  iii.  7  :  for  they 
say  one  to  another,  as  the  Tremelian  version  hath  it,  in 
Malachi,  ''  The  Lord  hearkeneth  and  heareth,"  Mai.  iii. 
16:  and  how  dare  they,  how  can  they  do  amiss  in  that 
presence  ?  for,  as  the  saints  say  afteH  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  '^  Great  and  marvellous  are 
thy  works.  Lord  God  ahnighty :  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  king  of  saints :  who  shall  not  fear  thee,  and  glorify 
thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy,"  Rev.  xv.  3,  4. 

Shortly  then,  that  we  may  put  these  two  together  which 
are  not  vdllin^  to  be  severed,  whosoever  is  duly  a£fected 
with  a  true  fihal  fear  of  the  Almighty,  cannot,  by  allure- 
mentSy  be  drawn  to  do  that  which  may  offend  so  sweet  a 
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Mercy ;  cannot,  by  any  difficulties,  be  discouraged  from 
doing  that  which  may  be  pleasing  to  so  gracious  a  Ma- 
jesty. The  magistrate  that  fears  God,  dares  not,  cannot 
be  partial  to  any  wickedness ;  dares  not,  cannot  be  harsh 
to  innocence ;  managing  that  sword,  wherewith  he  is  en- 
trusted, so  as  God  himself,  if  he  were  upon  earth,  would 
do  it,  for  the  glory  of  his  own  just  mercy.  The  messenger 
of  God  that  fears  him  on  whose  errand  he  goes,  dares  not, 
cannot  either  smother  his  message,  or  exceed  it :  he  will, 
he  must  lift  up  his  yoice  like  a  trumpet,  and  tell  Israel  of 
her  sins  and  Judah  of  her  transgressions ;  not  fearing 
faces,  not  sparing  offences.  The  ordinary  Christian  that 
fears  God,  dares  not,  cannot,  but  make  conscience  of  all 
his  ways ;  he  dares  not  defraud  nor  lie  for  an  advantage; 
he  dares  not  swear  falsely,  for  a  world ;  he  dares  not  pros- 
titute his  body  to  whatsoever  filthiness;  he  dares  not  op- 
press his  inferiors ;  he  dares  not  turn  away  his  own  face 
from  the  poor,  much  less  dares  he  grind  theirs ;  in  one 
word,  he  dares  rather  die  than  sin :  and,  contrarily,  what 
blocks  soever  nature  lays  in  his  way,  since  his  God  calls 
him  forth  to  this  combat,  he  cannot  but  bid  battle  to  his 
own  rebellious  corruptions,  and  offer  a  deadly  violence  to 
his  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  enter  the  lists  with  all 
the  powcsrs  of  darkness, ''  resisting  unto  blood,"  and  wil- 
lingly blinding,  that  he  may  overcome. 

Wio  now  would  not  be  in  love  with  this  fear?  "  O 
fear  the  Lord,  ye  his  saints :  he  that  fears  him,  shall  lack 
nothing ;'"  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise  unto 
him,  with  heahng  in  his  wings."  In  the  mean  time,  "  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  him ; "  "  the  angels  of  the 
Lord  are  ever  about  him ; "  '^  His  soul  shall  dwell  at 
ease  "  here  below;  and,  above,  "  salvation  is  near  unto 
him ; "  yea,  he  is  already  feoffed  of  life  and  glory ;  Prov. 
xxix«  25. 

III.  Now,  as  some  careful  pilot,  who  takes  upon  him  to 
direct  a  difficult  sea-passage,  which  his  long  and  wary 
observation  hath  discovered,  doth  not  content  himself  to 
nteer  a  right  course  in  his  own  vessel,  and  to  shew  the 
eminent  sea-marks  afar  off;  but  tells,  withal,  what  rocks 
or  shdves  lie  on  either  side  of  the  channel,  which,  upon  the 
least  deviation,  may  endanger  the  passengers;  so  must 
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we  d6  here.  Having,  therefore,  sufficiently  declare<{ 
wherein  this  fear  of  God  consisteth,  what  it  requiretii  ot 
U85  and  how  it  is  acted  and  expressed  by  us ;  it  remaineth, 
that  we  touch  ou  those  EXTREMES,  which,  on  both 
sides,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  These  are,  security  and 
presumption,  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  vicious  fear. 

1.  It  was  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  yea,  rather  of 
God  by  him,  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  alway  :  but 
he  that  hardeneth  his  heart,  shall  fall  into  mischief,"  Prov. 
xxviii..l4^  Lo,  an  obdured  security  is  opposed  to  fear, 
both  in  the  nature  and  issue  of  it<  Fear  intenerates  the 
heart,  making  it  fit  for  all  gracious  impressions :  security 
hardens  it,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  good.  Fear  ends 
in  happiness ;  security,  in  an  inevitable  mischief. 

(1.)  And  these  two,  though  contraries,  yet  arise  from 
the  same  cause  contrarily  applied : 

[1.]  As  the  same  sun  hardens  the  clay,  and  softens  the 
wax,  it  being  heat  that  does  both,  causing  dryness  in  the 
one  and  a  dissolution  in  the  other;  even  so  the  same 
beams  of  divine  mercy  melt  the  good  heart  into  a  hi^y 
fear,  and  harden  the  wicked  heart  in  a  state  of  security; 
for  upon  the  goodness  of  God  to  men,  both  in  giving  and 
forgiving,  do  men  grow  securely  evU  and  rebellious  to 
their  God ;  being  apt  to  ^y,  "  I  have  sinned,  and  what 
harm  hath  happened  unto  me  V*  Ecclus.  v.  4.  Lo,  even 
^rbearance  obdureth ;  '^  Because  sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  tiie 
sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,*'  Eccl.  viii. 
11.  How  much  more  do  the  riches  of  God's  goodness^ 
which  are  the  hottest  beams  of  that  sun,  when  they  beat 
difectly  upon  our  heads !  ''  The  ease  of  the  simple  shall 
slay  them,  and  the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them/' 
saitb  Solomon,  Prov.  i.  32. 

Our  philosophy  tells  us,  that  an  extreme  heat  shuts  up 
those  pores,  which  a  moderate  heat  openeth.  It  was  a 
sore  word  of  St.  Ambrose,  that  no  man  can,  at  once,  em- 
brace God's  favour,  and  the  world's.  Neither  can  I 
disallow  that  observation  of  a  rigorous  votary,  that  the 
devils  of  consolattouy  as  he  calls  them,  are  more  subtle 
and  more  pernicious,  than  those  of  tribulation:  not  so 
much  perhaps  in  their  own  nature,  as  from  the  party  they 
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iSad  in  our  own  breasts.  The  wise  man  could  say,  *'  Lest 
Il)e.  full^and  deny  thee,  and  ask,  Who  is  the  Lord?" 
Prov.  zzx.  9. 

Even  the  yery  heathens  have  been  thus  jealously  con- 
scious of  their  own  disposition ;  so  that  Camillus,  when, 
upon  ten  years*  si^e,  he  had  taken  the  wealthy  city  Veios, 
could  pray  for  some  mishap  to  befal  himself  and  Rome,  to 
temper  so  great  a  happiness. 

This  is  that,  which  Gregory  the  great,  upon  his  exalta- 
tion to  that  papal  honour,  doth  so  much  complain  of  in 
himself :  that  his  inward  fall  was  no  less>  than  his  outward 
rising;  and  that  his  dull  heart  was  almost  grown  stupid 
with  those  temporal  occasions.  And  surely  so  it  will  be, 
if  there  be  not  a  strong  grace  wiUiin  us  to  season  our 
prosperity. 

That  which  the  historian  observed  in  the  course  of  the 

workl>  that  abundance  begets  delicacy  and  animosity; 

that  again  begets  quarrels  and  Yastation  of  war ;  and  from 

thence  grows  poverty ;  is  no  less  true  in  Uie  particular 

state  of  the  soul.    If  we  be  rich  and  high  fed,  we  grow 

wanton  and  stomachfuly  and  apt  to  make  war  with  heaven, 

till  we  be  taken  down  again  with  affliction  :  thereupon  it 

is,  that  the  wise  and  holy  God  hath  found  it  still  needful 

to  season  our  contentments  with  some  mixtures  of  sorrow; 

and  to  proclaim  the  jubilee  of  our  mirth  and  freedom, 

upon  the  sad  day  of  expiation.    The  man  after  God's  own 

heart  could  say, ''  In  my  prosperity  I  said,  I  shall  never 

be  moved,"  Ps.  xkx.  6 ;  but  the  next  ye  hear  is,  '^  Thou 

didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled ;  **  and  this  trouble 

he  professes  to  have  been  for  his  good.    Without  these 

meet  temperaments,  worldly  hearts  run  wild  and  say,  with 

the  scomfiil  men  that  ruled  in  Jerusalem,  '^  W«   have 

madie  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at 

agreement.    When  the  overflowing  scpurge  shall  pass 

through,  it  shall  not  come  to  us ;  for  we  have  made  lies 

oar  rdTuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves," 

Is.  xxviii.  15.     Yea,  in  a  stout  insolence,  as  the  prophet 

Jeremiah  expresses  it,  they  belie  the  Lord,  and  say,  '<  It  is 

not  he ;  neither  shall  evil  come  upon  us ;  neither  shall  we 

see  sword,  or  famine,''  Jer.  v.  12. 

[2.]  Neither  yet  is  it  only  the  abuse  of  God's  long* 

Div, — no.  XXXVII.  F 
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sufTering.  and  bounty;  that  produceth  this  ill-habit  of  se-' 
curity  and  hard-heartedness ;  but  especiaUy  a  custom  of 
sinning.  Oft  treading  hardens  the%path.  The  hand  that 
was  at  the  first  soft  and  tender,  after  it  hath  been  inured 
to  work,  grows  brawned  and  impenetrable.  We  have 
heard  of  virgins,  who,  at  the  first,  seemed  modest,  blush- 
ing at  the  motions  of  an  honest  love ;  who,  being  once 
corrupt  and  debauched,  have  grown  flexible  to  easy  en^ 
treaties  unto  unchastity;  and,  from  thence,  boldly  las- 
civious, so  as  to  solicit  others,  so  as  to  prostitute  themselves 
to  all  comers,  yea,  as  our  casuists  complain  of  some  Span* 
ish  stews,  to  an  unnatural  filthiness.  That  which  our 
canonists  say  in  another  kind,  is  too  true  here ;  **  Custom 
can  give  a  jurisdiction ;  neither  is  there  any  stronger  law 
than  it/'  The  continued  use  then  of  any  known  sin,  be 
it  never  so  small,  gives,  as  Gerson's  phrase  is,  a  strong 
habituation ;  and  though  it  is  a  true  rule,  that  habits  do 
only  incline,  not  compel,  yet  the  inclination  that  is  wrought 
by  them,  is  so  forcible,  that  it  differs  little  from  violence. 
Surely  so  powerful  is  the  habit  of  sin,  bred  by  ordinary 
practice,  as  that  it  takes  away  the  very  sense  of  sinning ; 
so  that  the  offender  now  knows  not,  that  he  doth  the  very 
act  of  some  evil ;  much  less,  that  he  sins  and  offends  in 
doitig  it;  and  now  the  heart  is  aU  turned  dead  flesh, 
whemer  to  good  or  ill.  There  is  not,  then,  a  more  dan- 
gerous condition  incident  to  the  soul  of  man,  than  this  of 
security :  it  bars  us  bf  the  capacity  of  any  good,  that  may 
be  wrought  upon  us ;  it  exposes  us  to  the  success  of  all 
temptations ;  it  draws  down  the  heaviest  of  God's  judg- 
ments upon  our  heads ;  it  defies  justice ;  it  rejects  mercy ; 
it  makes  the  heart  God's  anvil,  which  the  harder  it  is 
struck,  the  more  rebounds  the  blow;  but  the  Devil's 
feather-bed,  wherein  he  sinks  and  lies  soft  at  free  ease ; 
neither  would  that  evil  Spirit  wish  for  any  more  pleasing 
repose ;  it  flatters  the  soul  with  an  impossible  impunity ; 
it  shifts  off  necessary  vengeance ;  lastly,  while  other  dis- 
positions do  but  yield  to  a  hell,  this'  invites  it.  By  how 
much  more  woeful  it  is,  by  so  much  more  careful,  must 
we  be  to  avoid  it, 

(2.)  If  we  care  for  our  souls  then,  we  shall  zealously 
apply  ourselves  to  prevent  this  hellish  evil;  which  shall 
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be  done,  if  we  shall  constantly  use  all  means  to  keep  the 
heart  tender. 

[1.]  Whereof  the  iirst  is,  frequent  meditation  upon  the 
judgments  of  God,  attending  smners.     It  is  the  apostle's 
own  prescript;    ''  Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may 
serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear ;  for 
our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  Heb.  xii.  28, 29.    Could  we 
but  stoop  down  a. little  and  look  into  hell,  we  should  never 
come  thither :  the  apprehension  of  those  torments  would 
be  sure  to  keep  us  from  sinning  and  impenitence.     It  is  a 
true  observation  of  Cyril,  that  **  the  want  of  belief  is 
guilty  of  all  our  obduredness  ;''  for,  **  Should  it  be  told 
thee,"  saith  that  father,  "  that  a  secular  judge  intends 
to  doom  thee  to  be  burned  alive  tonnorrow,  how  busily 
wouldst  thou  employ  the  remaining  time  to  prevent  the 
judgment!  how  eagerly  wouldst  thou  run  about!  how 
submissively  and  importunately  wouldst  thou  sue  and 
beg  for  pardon  I  how  readily  wouldst  thou  pour  out  thy 
money  to  those  friends,  that  should  purchase  it !    And 
why  wouldst  thou  do  all  this,  but  because  thou  doublest 
not  of  the  truth  of  the  report  ?"    Were  our  hearts  no  less 
convinced  of  the  designation  of  an  everlasting  burning  to 
the  rebellious  and  impenitent,  could  we  less  bestir  our- 
selves ?    To  this  purpose  also  it  will  mucK  conduce  that 
we  meditate  often  of  oar  own  frailty  and  momentariness. 
No  evil  can  fasten  upon  the  soul  of  that  man,  who  hath 
death  ever  before  his  eyes.     That  father  said  well,  *'  He 
easily  contemns  all  things,  who  thinks  to  die  every  day." 
The  servant  who  said,  '*  My  master  deferreth  his  coming," 
was  he,  that  revelled  in  the  house,  and  beat  his  fellows ; 
he  durst  not  have  done  it,  if  he  had  seen  hiis  master  at 
the  door. 

[2.]  No  whit  less  prevalent 'a  remedy  against  security  is 
a  .firm  resolution  of  the  soul  to  repel  the  first  motions  to 
whatsoever  sin;  whose  nature,  as  experience  tells  us,  is 
to  gather  strength  by  continuance.  -  Commonly  all  onsets 
are  weakest  in  their  beginnings  ;  and  are  then  most  easily 
and  safely  resisted.  Custom  can  never  grow,  where  no 
action  will  be  admitted  to  make  a  precedent.  It  is  well 
observed  by  a  learned  chancellor  of  Paris,  that  some 
filthy  and  blasphemous  cogitations  are  better  overcome 
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by  conteitming  them  than  by  answering  them.    If  either 
way  they  be  repulsed,  the  heart  is  safe  from  security.- 

[3«]  But,  thirdly,  if  we  have  been  so  far  overtaken,  as 
to  give  way  to  the  penetration  of  evil,  our  care  must  be, 
to  work  our  hearts  to  a  speedy  renovation  by  repentance. 
If  9in  have  seized  upon  tiie  soul,  it  must  not  settle  there : 
this  is  that,  which  will  else  work  a  palpable  indisposition. 
Let  a  knife  be  wet  with  the  strongest  aquafortis,  and  pre- 
sently wiped  dry  again,  the  metal  is  yet  smooth,  and  be- 
trayeth  no  change ;  but  if  that  moist  fire  be  suffered  to 
rest  upon  it  awhile,  it  eats  into  the  blade,  and  leaves  be- 
hind some  deep  notes  of  corrosion.  It  is  delay  in  these 
cases,  that  breeds  the  utmost  danger.  Let  a  candle  that 
is, casually  put  out,  be  speedily  rekindled  at  the  next 
flame,  neither  is  the  sceiit  offended  nor  the  wick  unapt 
to  be  straightway  re-enlightened:  stay  but  awhile,  the 
whole  room  complains  of  the  noisome  smell ;  and  it  will 
cost  perhaps  much  puffing,  and  dipping  in  ashes,  ^re  it 
can  recover  the  lost  light.  That  which  Solomon  adi^8e» 
in  matter  of  suretyship,  Prov.  vi.  4, 5,  we  must  do  in  the 
case  of  our  siti — speedily  extricate  ourselves,  and  give  no 
sleep  to  our  eyes  till  we  be  freed  from  so  dangerous  an 
engagement. 

[4.]  Moreover  it  must  be  our  main  care  not  to  give  any 
check  to  the  conscience,  upon  whatsoever  occasions. 
That  power  hath,  as  a  keen,  so  a  tender  edge,  and  easy 
to  be  rebated.  When  that  dictates  to  a  man  some  duty, 
or  the  refraining  of  some  doubtful  action,  he  who  disobeys 
it,  makes  way  for  an  induration :  for  when  that  faculty 
hath  once  received  a  discouragement,  it  will  not  be  apt  to 
control  us  in  evil ;  but  grows  into  a  careless  neglect  of 
what  we  do  or  omit,  and  so  declines  to  an  utter  sense- 
lessness. As  therefore  we  must  be  careful  to  have  our 
consciences  duly  regulated  by  the  infallible  word  of  God, 
so  must  we  be  no  less  careful  still  to  fbllow  the  guidance 
of  our  conscience  in  all  our  ways.  And  that  all  these 
things  may  be  performed  with  effect,  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  do  constantly  observe  all  our  set  exercises  of 
piety — hearing,  reading,  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament, 
prayer,  and  especially  strict  self-examination,  whereby  we 
may  come  to  espy  our  first  failings,  and  correct  our  rery 
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propensions  to  evil.  One*  said  well,  thdt  ^*  nature  dotli 
not  mo^e  abhor  vacuity,  than  grace  doth  idleness."  Nov 
all  these,  if  they  seem  harsh  and  tedious  to  corrupt  nature, 
yet,  to  the  renewed  heart,  familiarly  conversant  in  diem, 
nothing  is  more  pleasing  and  cordial.  The  philosopher 
could  say  and  find,  that  '*  virtuous  actions  aro  deUghtfiil 
to  well-disposed  minds ;"  insomuch  as  it  is  d^buKl  for  the 
surest  argument  of  a  good  habit  fully  acquired^  that  we 
find  contentment  and  delectation  in  g^d  perfomaneea. 

[5.]  Lastly,  because  ill-used  prosperity  is  apt  to  obdure 
the  heart,  we  must  be  sure  to  settle  in  ourselves  a  right 
estimat^n  of  all  these  worldly  things :  which  indeed  are, 
as  they  are  taken. 

I  ms^y  well  say  of  riches,  as  the  Jewish  rabbins  had 
wont  to  say  of  their  Cabbala,  with  a  good  heart  they  are 
good ;  otherwise  they  are  no  better  tlmn  the  mammon  of 
iniquity ;  and  indeed  worse  than  want :  but,  at  theii;best, 
they  arie  such  as  are  utterly  unable  to  yield  true  contentr 
ment  to  the  soid.  They  are  good  for  use,  ill  for  fruition. 
They  <m^  for  the  hand  to  emi^oy,  not  for  the  heart  to  set 
up  his  test  iii. 

Hereupon  it  is,  that  the  holiest  men  ha^re  still  both  in* 
clined  •  and  persuaded  to  their  contempt.  That  great 
masteii-  of  meditation  applauded  it  in  his  friend,  the  car* 
dinal  of  Cambray,  as  the  happiest  condition,  that  ^H 
these  earthly  and  temporal  things  which  his  eye  beheld, 
were  tedious  unto  him.  And  St.  Bernard  magnifies,  in 
this  name,  his  dear  acquaintance,  Gilbert  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, that  even  in  that  s{ate  he  would  live  poor ;  and  the 
same  father  would  have  his  monk  to  take  most  joy  and 
think  himself  then  welcomest,  when  the  coarsest  fare  was 
set  before  him-  Answerable  whereunto,  but  beyond  it, 
was  the  diet  of  Valentine,  a  rigorolis  votary^  who,  for  ten 
years  togethier^  would  eat  nothing  but  bread  dipt  in  water 
wherein  wormwood  was  steeped ;  and  of  that  other  his 
fellow,  who  steeped  his  bread  in  lye,  that,  he  might  bat 
ashes,  with  the  prophet. 

hnsU  Eth. 
t  Gers.Epist.  adCard.  Cam.  '       ' 
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Not  to  run  into  extremes,  it  is  sure  and  necessary 
counsel  which  the  psalmist  gives  us,  to  resolve,  if  riches 
increase,  not  to  set  our  hearts  upon  them ;  to  account 
them  no  other,  than  as  good  helps  and  needful  impedi- 
ments; and  all  worldly  contentments  such,  as  are  not 
worthy  to  take  us  up. 

It  was  a  question,  moved  to  the  founder  of  some  strict 
devotionists^  whether  they  might  laugh  with  all  their 
hearts;  and  it  is  answered  negatively,  *'  Non  licet."  And 
the  devout  governor  of  the  votaries  of  Clareval  could  give 
charge  to  his  religious,  "  Non  debet  totus  manducare ;" 
and  it  is  reported  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  if  he  heard 
any  of  his  Dorter  snoring  in  his  sleep,  he  would  chide 
that  man,  as  sleeping  carnally  and  securely.  Surely  the 
world  is  and  should  be  the  same  to  them  and  us,  who  have 
no  less  engaged  ourselves  to  a  professed  hostility  unto 
^11  the  vanities  thereof;  and  have  no  more  hearty  share 
in  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  it,  than  the  most  reclused 
anchorites. 

At  the  best,  this  earth  can.be  no  other  than  our  valley 
of  tears,  and  region  of  our  pilgrimage.  Our  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  tells  us,  that  his  St.  Brendan,  upon  long  and 
wearisome  travel,  at  last  went  so  far,  as  to  come  to  the 
sight  of  the  earthly  paradise.  They  may  that  list,  believe 
it;  but  sure  I  am,  never  any  mortal  eye,  since  the  angel 
brandished  his  sword  there,  could  find  ought  worthy  the 
name  of  a  paradise  in  this  inferior  world.  Here  is  pur- 
gatory enough,  and  perhaps  some  hell,  above  ground : 
but  if,  as  Ortelius  of  late  held,  all  the  whole  earth  was, 
at  the  first,  paradise,  any  man  shall  now  think  that  any 
part  of  it  is  so  still,  I  shall  pity  him,  and  think  him 
worthy  the  pleasures  of  these  earthly  torments. 
.  For  us,  if  we  would  have  our  souls  safe,  we  must  learn, 
with  the  blessed  apostle,  so  to  use  the  world,  as  if  we  used 
it  not ;  and  strive  to  attain  to  the  equable  temper  of  that 
holy  man  St.  Martin,  whose  face  was  neither  darkened  with 
sorrow,  nor  smoothed  with  laughter ;  as  well  kuQwing, 
that  what  affection  soever  the  world  wins  of  us,  is  lost 
unto  God.  Thus,  if  we  shall  keep  ourselves  carefully 
from  the  trade  of  sin  and  from  the  fascination  of  the 
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world,  we  shall  be  sure  that  our  hearts  shall  not  thu4  be 
deadened  with  security.  ^ 

2.  The  no  less  direct,  but  more  acliye  opposite  to  holy 
fear,  is  presumption, 

(1.)  We  presume,  when,  out  of  an  unjust  self-love,  we 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  our  spiritual  estate,  than 
there  is  cause;  whether  in  respect  of  the  way  or  of  the 
end — ^God's  favour,  as  the  way  ;  salvation,  as  the  end. 
We  are  apt  to  overween  bur  interest  in  God*s  favour 
and  our  assured  safety  thereby,  commonly  upon  a  double 
ground,  either  matter  of  event,  or  matter  of  ability ;  for, 
either  we  misinterpret  fair  events,  as  pledges  of  happiness 
and  safety ;  or  we  mistake  those  qualities  for  true  graces 
which  are  either  mere  appearances,  or  perhaps  no  better 
than  very  enormities.  Millions  of  men  miscarry  both 
ways,  and  are  therefore  so  far  from  fear,  as  that  they  go 
dancing  towards  their  hell. 

{!.]  It  was  the  strong  bulwark,  which  the  Egyptian 
Jews  set  up  against  all  Jeremiah's  menaces,  '^  We  vrill 
burn  incense  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  to  her,  as  we  have  done,  we  and  our  fathers,  our 
kings  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem :  for  then,  we  had  plenty  of  victuals, 
and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil,"  Jer.  xliv.  17.  Had  their 
belly  been  their  Qod,  the  argument  had  held  well :  that 
deity  is  best  pleased  with  store  of  cates ;  but  the  trueOod, 
many  times,  even  with  quails  sends  leanness. 

Carnal  hearts  know  not  how  to  measure  felicity,  but  by 
the  affluence  of  what  most  pleases  them;  and  that  pleases 
them  most,  which  gives  most  contentment  to  their  sense 
and  appetite ;  wherein,  if  their  desires  be  answered,  they 
are  soon  transported  from  themselves,  and  now  can  be  no 
4)ther,  thau  the  great  favourites  of  heaven.  If  Uzziah  once 
feel  himself  grovni  strong,  his  heart  is  lifted  up,  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  15, 16 :  why  should  not  a  censer  fit  him,  no  less  than 
a  sceptre  ?  The  great  dragon  of  Egypt,  when  he  hath  lain 
at  ease  a  while  in  the  swollen  waters  of  his  Nile,  can  say, 
"  My  river  is  my  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself," 
Ezek.  xxix.  3.  And  who  is  there  that  hath  fished  success- 
fully in  this  sea  of  the  world,  but  is  ready  to  sacrifice  unto 
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his  own  nets,  land  tay  within  hini9elf»  ^^  Had  I  not  been  so 
good,  I  had  not  sped  so  well  ?  " 

Our  naturally  truly  observe^  that  the  most  poisonous 
flies  are  bred  in  the  sweetest  fruit  trees ;  so  are  tiiesemost 
dt^ngerpus  presumptions,  in  an  outward  happiness  of  con- 
lotion.  Let  an  An^alekitish  Agag  be  but  a  little  made  of, 
he  comes  in  delicately  and  says,/'  Surely  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  pjast,*'  1  Sam.  xv.  32.  When  a  king  hath  been 
indulgent,  a  prophet  will  not  be  bloody :  all  is  safe  :  there 
may  be  hope  of  my  crown ;  there  can  be  no  danger  of  my 
head.  Hereupon  it  isf  that  as  those  whose  head&  are  laid 
upon  down  pillows,  are  not  apt  to  hear  noise,  the  over- 
prosperous  have  their  ears  precluded  against  all  threats  of 
peril,  all  counsels  of  refonmition  ;.,as  thinking  they  neither 
need  to  wish  themselves  better,  nor  to  fear  being  worse. .. 

And  while  they  applaud  themselves  as  the  only  darlings, 
they  look  overly  and  scornfully  upon  the  meaner  estate 
of  others ;  and  pacts,  deep  censures  upon  the  adversities  of 
their  iipLiserable  neighbours,  as  if  they  could  not  fetre  ill,  if 
they  were  not  so.  Job  cannot  be  afflicted,  if  he  were  not 
a  hypocrite^  .  Doth  the  tower  of  Siloe,  like  some  dreadfkil 
pitfall,  overwhelm  eighteen  citizens  of  Jerusalem  ?  They 
were  more  heinous  sinners  than  their  felloWs.  Doth  a 
viper  seize  ypon  St.  Paul's  hand  ?  ''  Doubtless,  this  man 
is  a  murderer,  whom  vengeance  sufFereth  not  to  live/' 

Thus  the  vain  hearts  of  sensual  men  are  carried  tvith 
those  outward  events,  which  Ood  never  meant  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  either  love  or  hatred.  Those  that  are  rich  in 
these  proud  conceits,  make  their  imaginary  wealth  their 
strong  city,  which  they  please  themselves  in  thinking  im- 
pregnable; and  as  foolish  Micah.  argued  a  necessity  of 
God's  future  beneficence  to  him,  by  the  good  that  he  had 
done  in  procuring  a  levite  to  his  priest,  Judges  xvii.  13,  so 
these  flatter  themselves  with  an  assurance  of  God's  present 
favour,  by  the  benefits  which  God  hath  showered  down 
upon  them, :  wherein  it  falls  out  often  as  it  did  with  the 
rifiers  of  Semiramis's  tomb,  who,  where  they  expected  to 
find  thQ;riche$t  treasure,  met  with  a  deadly  poison. 

[2.]  Neither  is  it  easy  to  know,  whether  that  other  pre- 
sumption of  abilities  be  not,  at  least,  equally  frequent  and 
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dang^ous.  The  proud  aagel  of  the;  churdi  of  Laodioea 
coiild  say,  ''  I  am  tkh,  and  encreased  with  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nofhing;"  not  knowing,  that  fihe  was 
**  wretched,  miserable,  poor,  blind,  naked/'* 

How  many  have  we  heard  to  bqast  of  tiiose  graces, 
whereto  they  have  been  perfect  strangers!  How  have  we 
known  some,  who  have  pretended  to  no  less  iUuminationL 
than  Pisanus  reports  of  John  of  Alverne,  who,  in  a  rapture, 
was  elevated  above  every  creature,  and  hb  sotil  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss  of  the  Divinity  ;  when  it  hath  been  indeed^ 
nothing  but  a  fanatical  illusion !  How  ordinarily  do  we 
find  men  challenging  no  mean  share  in  a  lively  faith, 
spiritual  joy,  fervent  sseal,  true  sanctity;  when,  in  the 
mean  while,  they  have  embraced  nothing  but  the  ploads 
of  their  own  fancies,  instead  of  thesje  heavenly  graces ;  and, 
by  this  means,  have  stript  themselves  of  the  possibility  ojf 
those  holy  virtues,,  which  they  falsely  soothed  in  them* 
selves !  For  who  can  care  to  seek  for  that,  which  he  thinks 
he  hath  already  ? 

Men  do  not  so  much  covet,  as  arrogate  spirituaJ  gifts. 
Every  Zedekiah  can  say,  ^^  Which  way.  went  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  from  me,  to  speak  unto  thee  ?  1  Kings  xxii.  ^4 ; 
and,  like  aspirituai  epicure,  can  clap  himself  on  the  breast, 
witli^  '^  Soul,  take  thy  ease,  thou  hast"  grace  ''enough 
laid  up  for  many  years." 

From  this  opinion  of  satiety,  arises  a  necessary  cans^ 
lessness  of  better  endeavours ;  and.  a  contemptuous  under«- 
valuing  of  the  poor  stock  of  grace  in  others ;  it  beii^ 
commonly  incident  to  these  presytning  souls^  that  was  of 
old  wont  to  be  said  of  the  Tartars,  tiial  they  axe  better 
invaders  of  other  men's  possessions,  than  keepers  of  theflr 
own.  Those  censures  then,  whichthey  should  spend  upon 
their  own  secret  corruptions,  they  are  ready  to  cist  upon 
the  seeming  enormities  of  their  neighbours ;  and,  as  if  they 
would  go  contrary  to  the  apostles  charge,  "  Be  not  high 
minded,but  fear  ;*'  these  men  are  high-minded,  andlearnot 

(2.)  The  way  leads  to  the  end ;  the  presumptiOT  of  the 
way,  to. the  presumption  of  the  end;  over-weening  and 
misprision  of, grace,,  to  an  over-reckoning  of  an  undue 

salvation* 
With  what  confidence  have  I  heard  some,  not  over- 
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conscionable  men,  tidk  of  the  assurance  of  their  heaven  t 
as  if  the  way  thither  were  so  short  and  so  plain,  that  they 
could  not  miss  it ;  as  if  that  passage  had  neither  danger 
nor  difficulty  ;  .as  if  it  were  but  a  remove  from  the  lobby" 
to  thd  great  chamber^  wherein  they  can  neither  err  nor 
fall.  Here  need  no  harsh  exercises  of  mortification.  Here 
are  no  misdoubts  of  God's  desertions,  no  self-conflicts,  no 
flashes  of  troubled  conscience ;  but  all  is  fair  and  smooths 
Have  they  sinned  ?  The  score  is  crossed  by  their  surety* 
Have  they  forfeited  their  souls?  Their  ransom  is  paid. 
Is  justice  offended  ?  Mercy  hath  satisfied.  »  Shortly,  they 
have,  by  Acesius's  ladder,  climbed  up  into  heaven ;  and 
stolen  tne  sight  of  the  book  of  life,  and  found  their  name 
there ;  and  who  can  obliterate  it  ? 

I  cannot  forget  a  bold  word,  which,  many  years  ago,  I 
heard  fall  from  a  man  whom  I  conceived  not  to  have  had 
any  extraordinary  reason  of  confidence.  '*  If  I  should  hear 
Go4  say,  '  There  shall  but  one  man  be  saved,'  I  would 
straight  say,  *  That  is  I,  Lord.'"  Surely  the  man  was  in 
good  favour  with  himself,  in  what  terms  soever  he  stood 
with  the  Almighty. 

Not  that  I  condemn  a  holy  and  well-grounded  resolu- 
tion, of  our  spiritual  estate.  I  know  who  hath  charged  us 
to  give  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure. 
Had  it  not  been  at  all  feasible,  our  wise  and  good  God  had 
not  tasked  our  diligence  with  it;  and  had  it  been  easy 
and  obvious,  it  might,  even  without  diligence  of  study 
and  endeavour,  have  been  effected. 

Now,  as  one  said  of  evangelical  councils,  I  must  say  of 
this  high  pitch  of  Christianity,  ''  It  is  not  for  every  man, 
to  mount  up  this  steep  hill  of  assurance."  Every  soul 
must  breathe  and  pant  towards  it,  as  he  may ;  even  as 
we  would  and  must,  to  perfection:  he  is  as  rare  as  happy, 
.that  attains  it.  Give  me  a  man  who  hath  worn  out  him- 
self with  a  strict  'austerity ;  who,  by  many  secret  bicker- 
ings, hath  mastered  his  sturdy  and  rebellious  corruptions ; 
who,  in  a  trembling  awfiilness,  walks  constantly  with  his 
God,  keeping  a  severe  watch  over  all  his  ways,  assiduous 
and  fervent  in  his  devotions;  shortly,  who  hath  spent  his 
time  in  heaven  beforehand :  why  should  I  not  believe,  that 
God  hath  scaled  up  to  such  a  soul  an  assurance  of  his 
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future  glory  ?  Some  transieiit  acts  of  interposed  doubting 
may  and  will  glance  into  the  holiest  heart ;  but  a  formed 
habit  of  doubt  fiedls  not  into  such  an  eminence  of  grace. 
This  is  not  a  lesson  for  every  novice  to  take  out,  whose 
main  care  must  ever  be,  to  *^  work  out  his  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling."  As  for  spiritual  security,  let  him 
labour  towards  it,  as  that  which  he  would  most  gladly 
compass,  but  not  brag  of  it  too  soon,  as  that  which  he 
hath  already  compassed. 

(3.)  As  there  is  no  disease  incident  to  the  body,  for 
which  nature  hath  not  provided  a  retnedy ;  so  neither  is 
there  any  spiritual  complaint  incident  to  the  soul,  for 
which  grace  affords  not  a  redress.  The  way  of  the  general 
cure  of  presumption,  is  to  take  a  just  estimate  of  our  pri- 
vileges and  abilities ;  and  to  work  the  heart  to  a  true  self- 
dejection  and  humiliation,  imder  the  mighty  hand  of  God. 

[I.]  Particularly,  he  can  never  presume  upon  those  out- 
ward commodities,  who  seriously  considers  how  they  are 
valued  by  Uie  owner  and  giver  of  them.  Where  are  the 
most  curious  and  rich  pearls  laid  up,  but  in  the  mud  of  the 
sea?  And  what  is  the  earth,  but,  as  St.  Malachi  termed 
it  of  old, ''  God's  purse,*'  wherein  he  puts  his  most  pre- 
cious jewels  and  metals ,?  And  what  baser  piece  hath  the 
world,  than  this  repository  ? 

And  if  it  please  him  to  lay  them  out,  how  doth  he  think 
them  worthy  to  be  bestowed  ?  ''  He  fiUeth  the  belly  of  the 
ungodly,  with  his  hidden  treasure,"  saith  the  psalmist ; 
and,  ''  The  earth  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked," 
saith  holy  Job  in  his  answer  to  Bildad,  Job  ix..24.  Neither 
is  it  other,  that  he  observes  in  his  reply  to  Zophar, .''  The 
Tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper ;  and  they  that  provoke 
God,  are  secure ;  into  whose  hand  God  bringeth  abun- 
dantly," Job  xii.  6.  How  then  can  we  esteem  those  things 
as  pledges  of  favour,  which  God  makes  choice  to  cast  upon 
enemies  ?  which  mere  natural  men  have  contemned,  as  not 
worthy  their  affectation  or  regard?  With  what  scorn, 
did  those  naked  Brachmanni  (the  relation  is  fathered  upon 
St.  Ambrose)  repel  the  proffered  gold  ? 

And  if,  at  any  time,  it  hath  pleased  him  whos6  the  earth 
is  and  the  fulness  thereof,  to  lade  his  dear  ones  with  this 
•*  thick  clay,"  as  he  himself  styles   it,  and  to  store  them 
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the  hottest  sun;  the  counterfeit  shews. most  gloriously  in 
prosperity,  but,  when  the  evil  day  cometh,  it  looks  like 
the  skin  of  a  dead  camelion,  nasty  and  deformed.  Lastly/ 
true  grace  is  best  alone :  the  counterfeit  is  all  for  wit- 
nesses. 

In  brief,  if,  in  a  holy  jealousy  of  our  own  deceitfulness, 
we  shall  put  daily  interrogatories  to  our  hearts,  and  pass 
them  under  severe  examinations^  we  shall  not  be  in  danger 
to  presume  upon  our  mistaken  graces  ;  but  the  more  we 
search,  the  more  cause  we  shall  find  of  humialition,  and 
of  an  awful  recognition  of  God's  mercy  and  our  own  un«- 
worthiness. 

(4.)  The  way  not  to  presume  upon  salvation,  is,  in  an 
humble  modesty,  to  content  ourselves  with  the  clearly 
revealed  will  of  our  Maker,  not  prying  into  his  coun- 
sels, but  attending  his  commands.  It  is  a  grave  word, 
wherein  the  vulgate  translation  expresses  that  place  of 
Solomon,  '^  Scrutator  majestatis,  opprimetur  k  glorisl;" 
*'  He  that  searcheth  into  majesty,  shall  be  overwhelm- 
ed with  glory,"  Proverbs  xxv.  27.  Amongst  those 
sixteen  places  .of  the  Bible,  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  are 
marked  with  a  special  note  of  regard,  that  is  one;  ''The 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;•  but  those 
things  which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us  and  to  oui  chil- 
dren for  ever ;  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law,** 
Deut.  xxix.  29.  Wherein  our  main  care  must  be,  both  not 
to  sever,  in  our  conceit,  the  end  from  the  means ;  and 
withal  to  take  the  means  along  with  us,  in  our  way  to  the 
end.  It  is  for  the  heavenly  angels  to  climb  down  the  lad- 
der from  heaven  to  earth :  it  is  for  us  only  to  climb  up  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Bold  men !  why  do  we  begin  at  God's 
eternal  decree  of  our  election ;  and  thence  descend  to  the 
effects  of  it,  in  our  effectual  calling,  in  our  lively  and 
f  tedfast  faith,  in  our  sad  and  serious  repentance,  in  our 
holy  and  unblameable  obedience,  in  our  unfailable  perse- 
verance? This  course  is  saucily  preposterous.  What  have 
we  to  do,  to  be  rifling  the  hidden  counsels  of  the  Highest? 
Let  us  look  to  our  own  ways.  We  have  his  word  for  this, 
that  if  we  do  truly  believe,  repent,  obey,  persevere,  we 
shall  be  saved ;  that  if  we  do  heartily  desire  and  effectually 
endeavour,  in  the  careful  use  of  his  appointed  means,  to 
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attain  unto  these  saving  dispositions  of  the  soul,  we  shali 
ht  sure  not  to  ^I  of  success.  What  need  we  look  any 
further,  than  conscionably  and  cheerfully  to  do  what  we 
are  enjoined,  and  faithfully  and  comfortably  to  expect  what 
he  hath  promised?  Let  it  be  our  care  not  to  be  wanting  in 
the  parts  of  our  duty  to  God ;  we  are  sure  he  cannot  be 
wanting,  in  his  gracious  performances  unto  us.  But  if  we,-, 
in  a  groundless  conceit  of  an  election,  shall  let  loose  the 
reins  to  our  sinful  desires  and  vicious  practices,  thereupon 
growing  idle  or  unprofitable,  we  make  divine  mercy  a 
pander  to  our  uncleanness,  and  justly  perish  in  our  wicked 
presumption. 

3.  The  other  extreme  follows.  It  may  seem  a  harsh 
word,  but  it  is  a  true  one,  that  there  may  be  an  evil  fear 
of  a  good  (jod ;  a  fear  of  horror,  and  a  fear  of  distrust. 
That  God  who  is  love  itself,  is  terrible  to  a  wicked  heart. 
Even  in  the  beginning,  our  first  progenitor  ran  from  the 
fkce  of  his  late  Maker,  and  hid  him  in  the  thickets :  for  it 
is  a  true  observation  of  Tertullian,  "  No  vnckedness  can 
be  done  without  fear,  because  not  without  the  conscience 
of  doing  it."  Neither  can  any  man  flee  from  himself,  as  Ber- 
nard says :  and  this  conscience  reads  the  terrible  things  that 
God  writes  against  the  sinner ;  and  holds  the  glass  wherein 
guilty  eves  may  see  the  killing  frowns  of  the  Almighty. 
Now  OTOusive  objects  cause  the  spirits  to  retire,  as  philo- 
sophy and  experience  teach  us ;  whereupon  follows  a  ne- 
ces)»ary  trepidation  in  the  whole  frame  of  the  body.  And 
now  the  wicked  heart  could  wish  there  were  no  God ;  or, 
which  is  all  one,  that  this  God  had  not  power  to  avenge 
himself;  and  finding  that  after  all  his  impotent  volitions, 
the  Almighty  will  be  still  and  ever  himself,  he  is  unspeak- 
ably affrighted  with  the  expectation  of  that  just  hand  which 
he  cannot  avoid.  This  terror,  if,  through  the  improvement 
of  God's  mercy,  at  the  last  it  drive  the  sinner  to  a  true 
penitence,  makes  a  happy  amends  for  its  own  anguish: 
otherwise  it  is.  but  the  first  flash  of  that  unquenchable  fire, 
which  is  prepared  for  damned  souls.  In  this  case,  men 
do  not  so  much  fear  God,  as  they  are  afraid  of  him ;  and 
such  a  torturing  fear  is  never  but  joined  with  heart-burn- 
ing.and  hatred:  wherein  sinners  demean  themselves  to 
God,  as  they  say  the  lamprey  doth  to  the  fisher, by  whose 
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first  blow  that  fish  is  said  to  be  dulled  and  astoniahed, 
but  it  is  enraged  with  the  next  and  following.  Wretched 
men !  it  is  not  God*s  fault,  that  he  is  terribly  just : ,  no ;  it 
is  his  glory,  that  he  is  mercifully  terrible.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say,  as  Spalatensis  cites  from  Cyril,  that  those  who 
would  not  be  saved,  are  no  less  beholden  to  the  bounty 
of  the  good  God,  than  those  that  are  brought  home  to 
glory.  I  know  and  bless  God  for  the  difference.  But 
certainly  God  is  wonderfully  gracious,  as  he  is  also  infi- 
nitely just,  even  to  those  who  will  needs  incur  damnation ; 
having  tendered  unto  them  many  powerful  helps  to  their 
repentance,  which  he  hath,  with  much  patience  and  Ion* 
ganimity,  expected*  Therefore  that  God  is  just,  it  is  his 
own  praise ;  that  he  is  tenible,  we  may  thank  ourselves, 
for  were  it  not  for  our  wickedness,  there  were  nothing  in 
God  which  is  not  infinitely  amiable.   . 

Seest  thou  then,  O  sinful  man,  nothing  at  all  in  God's 
face,  but  frowns  and  fury  ?  Poth  every  beam  of  bia  angry 
eye  dart  vengeance  into  thy  aoul,  so  that  tbou  wonldst 
fain  run  away  from  his  presence;  and  woo  the  rooks  and 
mountaiqs  to  fall  upon  thee,  and  hide  thee  from  the  sight 
of  that  dreadful  countenance?  Cleanse  thy  hands :  purge 
thy  heart :  clear  thine  eyes  with  the  tears  of  true  contri* 
tion :  and  then  look  up,  and  tell  me>  whether  thou  doat 
not  see  a  happy  change  of  aspect;  whether  thou  canst 
now  discern  ought  in  that  face,  but  a  glorious  loveliness, 
fatherly  indulgence,  unconceivable  mercy. ;  such  as  shall 
ravish  Uiy  soul  with  a  divine  love,  with  a  joy  unspeakable 
and  glorious. 

4.  Seldom  ever  is  the  fear  of  horror  separated  from,  a 
fear  of  distrust ;  which,  in  the  height  of  it»  is  that  wbich 
we  call  despair ;  for  when  the  soul  apprehends  a  deep  fear 
of  God*s  dereliction,  it  cannot  but  be  filled  with  horror. 
Now  as  the  holy  and  well  moderated  fear  gives  glory  to 
God  in  all  his  attributes,  so  this  extreme  of  it  afironts  and 
dishonours  him  in  them  all,  but  especially  in  his  mercy 
and  truth — in  his  truth,  suggesting  that  God  will  not 
make  good  his  promises ;  in  his  mercy,  suggesting  that  he 
either  cannot  or  will  not  forgive  and  save.  .  It  wati  a  true 
observation  of  St.  Hilary,  that  '<  it  is  not  the  least  ofiice 
and  effect  of  faith,  to  fear :"  for  that  it  is  sfdd  by  the  pro* 
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phet  Idadah,  '<  He  shall  fill  them  with^the  tpirit  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord ;"  and,  again,  we  are  chared  to  work  out  out* 
salvation  '^  with  fear.*'  But  there  cannot  he  an  act  rabr^ 
opposite  to  faith,  than  to.  fear  distruatfully,  to  despair  in 
fearing :  none  more  injurious  either  to  Ood  or  our  own 
souls :  for  surely,  as  Cyril  well  says,  ^'  The  wickedness  of 
our  otfences  to  God,  (:annot  exceed  his  goodness  toward 
us;"  the  praise  whereof  from  his  creature  he  affects  and 
esteems  so  highly,  as  if  he  cared  not,  in  any  other  notion, 
to  be  apprehended  by  us ;  proclaiming  himself  no  other<i> 
wise  in  the  Mount,  than, ''  The  Lord,  &e  Lord  God,  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands;  forgiTing 
iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin ;  adding  only  one 
word,  to  prevent  our  too  much  presumption^  **  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7  :  which 
to  do,  were  a  mere  contradiction  to  his  justiee.  Of  all 
other,  therefore,  God  hates  most  to  be  robbed  of  this  part 
of  his  glory.  Neither  is  the  wrong  done  to  God  more 
palpable,  than  that  which  is  done  herein  unto  bursdres,  in 
barring  the  gates  of  heaven  upon  our  soiils,  in.  breaking 
Open  die  gates  of  hell  to  take  them  in,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  striving  to  make  ourselves  miserable,  whether  Gk)d 
will  or  no.  And,  surely,  as  our  experience  tells  us  con- 
cerning the  estate  of  our  bodily  indispositions,  tiiat  there 
is  more  frequent  sickness  in  summer,  but  more  deadly  in 
winter,  so  we  find  it  here :  other  sins  and  spiritual  distem- 
pers are  more  comm(m,  bnt  )this  distrustful  fear  and  des*- 
pair  of  .mercy,  which  chills  the  soul  with  a  cold  horror,  is 
more  mortal. 

For  the  remedy  whereof,  it  is  requisite  that  the  heart 
should  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  superabundant 
and  ever-ready  mercy  of  thie  Alinigfaty ;  of  the  infallible 
and  unfailable  truth  of  all  his  gracious  engagements ;  and, 
in  respect  of  botli,  be  made  to  confess,  that  heaven  can 
never  be  but  open  to  the  penitent  It  is  a  sweet  word 
and  a  true  one  of  St.  Bernard,  "  In  thy  book,  O  Lord,  are 
written  all  that  do  what  they  can,  though  they  cannot  do 
what  they  ought."  Neither  doth  God  adroit  only,  but  he 
invites,  but  he  entreats,  but  he  importunes  men  to  be 
saved.    What  could  he  do  more,  unless  he  would  offer 
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violence  to  the  will,  which'  were  no  other  than  to  destroy 
it,  and  so  to  undo  the  best  piece  of  his  own  workmanship? 
It -is  the  way  of  his  decree  and  proceedings,  to  dispose  of 
all  things  -sweetly ;  neither  is  it  more  against  our  nature, 
than  his,  to  force  his  own  ends ;  and  when  he  sees  that 
fair  means  will  not  prevail  to  win  us  from  death,  he  is 
pleased  feelingly  to  bemoan  it,  as  his  own  loss ;  ''  Why 
will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?''  As  for  the  stable  truth 
oi  his  promises,  it  is  so  everlasting,  that  heaven  and  earth, 
in  their  vanishing,  shall  leave  it  standing  fast :  his  title  is, 
"  Amen ;"  and,  "  "  Faithful  is  he,  that  hath  promised, 
who  will  also  do  it."  His  very  essence  can  no  more  fail, 
than  his  word.  He  who  fears,  therefore,  that  God  will  be 
less  than  his  promise,  let  him  fear  that  God  will  cease  to 
be  himself.  It  was  the  motto  of  that  witty  and  learned 
Doctor.  Donne,  the  late  dean  of  St.  PauFs,  which  I  have 
seen  more  than  once,  written  in  Spanish  with  his  own 
hand, ''  Blessed  be  God,  that  he  is  God : "  divinely,  like 
himself:  as  the  being  of  God  is  the  ground  of  all  his 
blessed  ascriptions,  so  of  all  our  firmitude,  safety,  conso- 
lation ;  «ince  the  veracity  and  truth  of  God,  as  his  other 
holy  attributes,  are  no  other  than  his  eternal  essence. 
Fear  not,  therefore,  O  thou  weak  soul,  that  the  Almighty 
•can  be  wanting  to  himself  in  failing  thee.  He  is  Jehovah, 
and  his  counsels  shall  stand.  Fear  and  blame  thine  own 
wretched  infirmities.  But  the  more  weak  thou  art  in  thy- 
self, be  so  much  the  stronger  in  thy  God  :  by  how  much 
more  thou  art  tempted  to^ldistrust,  cling  so  much  the 
closer  to  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  thy  salvation. 

Thus,  if  we  shall  hold  an  even  course,  betwixt  security 
on  tlie  one  part,  and  horror  and  distrust  on  the  other ;  if 
the  fortified  and  exalted  eyes  of  our  souls,  being  cleared 
from  all  inward  and  ambient  impediments,  shall  have  con- 
stantly fixed  themselves  upon  the  ever-present  majesty  of 
God;  not  without  a  spiritual. lightsomeness  and* irradia- 
tion, and,  therewith,  an  awful  complacency  of  soul  in  that 
glorious  sight ;  and,  from  thence,  shall  be  cast  down  upon 
our  own  vileness,  thoroughly  apprehending  how  much 
worse  than  nothing  we  are,  in  and  of  ourselves,  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  we  shall  be  put  into  a  meet  capacity  of  a 
holy  and  well  mixed  fear.    And,  if  now,  our  hearts,  thus 
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euligbtenedy  shall  be  taken  up  with  an  inward  adoration 
of  l£e  infinite  power  aiid  greatness  of  God,  manifested  in 
the  framing  and  ordering  of  this  visible  world ;  and  of  the 
infinite  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  shewed  in  the  mar- 
vellous work  of  man*s  redemption  ;  and  shall  be  careful 
to  express  this  inward  worship  in  all  due  reverence,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  the  name,  the  word,  the  services,  the 
house,  the  messengers  of  the  Almighty ;  withal,  if  our 
humble  souls  shall  meekly  subject  and  resign  themselves 
over  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  in  all  things,  being  ready 
to  receive  his  fatherly  corrections  with  patience,  and  his 
gracious  directions  with  obedience ;  lastly,  if  we  shall 
have  settled  in  our  hearts  a  serious  care  of  being  always 
approved  to  God  in  whatsoever  actions,  and  a  child-like 
lothness  and  dread  to  give  any  ofi*ence  unto  so  decu*  and 
glorious  a  Majesty;  we  shall  have  attained  unto  this 
blessed  fear  which  we  seek  for;  and  be  happily' freed 
from  that  wicked  indevotion  and  profaneness,  to  which 
the  world  is  so  much  and  so  dangerously  subject :  which 
I  beseech  the  God  of  Heaven  to  work  out  in  all  readers, 
to  his  glory  in  their  salvation.     Amen. 


THE  ART 

OP 

DIVINE   MEDITATION 

EXEMPLIFIED: 

WITH    TWO   PATTERNS   OF    MEDITATION;    THE  ONE  OF 
ETERNAL  LIFE,  THE  OTHER  OF  DEATH. 


CHAPTER  L 
The  Benejit  and  Uses  of  Meditation. 

It  is^  not,  I  suppose,  a  more  bold  than  profitable  labour^ 
after  the  endeavours  of  so  many  contemplative  men,  to 
teach  the  art  of  meditation ;  a  heavenly  business,  as  any 
that  belongeth  either  to  man  or  Christian,  and  such  as 
whereby  the  soul  doth  unspeakably  benefit  itself;  for  by 
this  do  we  ransack  our  deep  and  false  hearts ;  find  out 
our  secret  enemies,  buckle  with  them,  expel  them,  arm 
ourselves  against  their  re-entrance.  By  this  we  make  use 
of  all  good  means,  fit  ourselves  to  all  good  duties.  By 
this  we  descry  our' weakness,  obtain  redress,  prevent 
temptations,  cheer  up  our  soUtariness,  temper  our  occa^ 
sions  of  delight,  get  more  light  to  pur  knowledge,  more 
heat  to  our  affections,  more  lUe  to  our  devotion.  By  this 
we  grow  to  be,  as  we  are,  strangers  upon  earth ;  and,  out 
of  a  right  estimation  of  all  earthly  things,  into  a  sweet 
fruition  of  invisible  comforts.  By  this  we  see  our  Saviour, 
with  Stepiien ;  we  talk  with  God,  as  Moses ;  and  by  this 
we  are  ravished,  with  blessed  Paul,  into  paradise,  and  see 
that  heaven  which  we  are  loth  to  leave,  which  we  cannot 
utter.  This  alone  is  tlie  remedy  of  security  and  world- 
liness,  the  pastime  of  saints,  the  ladder  of  heaven,  and,  in 
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short,  the  best  improvement  of  Christianity.  Learn  it 
who  can,  and  neglect  it  who  list.  He  shall  never  find  joy, 
either  in  God  or  in  himself,  who  doth  not  both  know  and 
practise  it. 

And  however  of  old  some  hidden  cloisters  have  en- 
^ossed  it  to  themselves  and  confined  it  within  their  cells, 
who,indeed,  professing  nothing  but  contemplation,  through 
their  immunity  from  those  cares  which  accompany  an  ac- 
tive life,  might  have  the  best  leisure  to  this  business ;  yet 
seeing  there  is  no  man  so  taken  up  with  abtion,  as  not 
sometimes  to  have  a  free  mind  :  and  there  is  no  reason- 
able mind  so  simple,  as  not  to  be  able  both  to  discourse 
somewhat  and  to  better  itself  by  her  secret  thoughts ;  I 
deem  it  an  envious  wrong  to  conceal  that  from  any,  the 
benefit  of  which  may  be  universal.  Those  who  have  but, 
a  little  stock,  had  need  to  know  the  best  rules  of  thrift. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Description  and  Kinds  of  Meditation. 

The  rather  for  that  whereas  our  divine  meditation  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  bending  of  the  mind  upon  some  spiritual 
object,  through  divers  forms  of  discourse,  until  our 
thoughts  come  to  an  issue.  And  this  must  needs  be 
either  extemporal  and  occasioned  by  outward  occurrences 
offered  to  the  mind ;  or  delibeii^te,  and  wrought  out  of  our 
own  heart ;  which  again  is  either  in  matter  of  knowledge, 
for  the  finding  out  of  some  hidden  truth  and  convincing 
of  a  heresy  by  profound  traversing  of  reason  ;  or  in  mat- 
ter of  affection,  for  the  enkindling  of  our  love  to  God. 
Sending  to  the  schools  and  masters  of  controversies,  the 
former  of  these  two,  we  search  after  the  latter,  which  is 
both  of  larger  use,  and  such  as  no  Christian  can  reject  as 
either  unnecessary  or  over-difficult :  for,  both  every  Chris* 
tian  had  need  of  fire  put  to  his  affections,  and  weaker 
judgments  are  no  less  capable  of  this  divine  heat,  which 
proceeds  not  so  much  from  reason  as  from  faith.  One 
sftith,  and  I  believe  him,  that  God's  school  is  more  of 
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affection  than  understanding:  both  lessons  very  needful, 
very  profitable :  but,  for  this  age,  especially  the  latter  : 
for  if  there  are  some  who  have  much  zeal,  little  know- 
ledge, there  are  more  who  have  much  knowledge,  without 
zeal :  and  he  who  hath  much  skill  and  no  affection,  may 
do  good  to  others  by  information  of  judgment,  but  shall 
never  have  thank  either  of  his  own  heart  or  of  God,  who 
useth  not  to  cast  away  his  love  on  those,  of  whom  he  is 
only  known,  not  loved. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Concerning  Meditation  extemporal. 

Op  extemporal  meditation  there  may  be  much  use,  no  rule  ; 
forasmuch  as  our  conceits  herein  vary  according  to  the 
infinite  multitude  of  objects,  and  their  divers  manner  of 
proffering  themselves  to  the  mind ;  as  also  for  the  sudden- 
ness of  this  act.  Man  is  placed  in  this  stage  of  the  world 
to  view  the  several  natures  and  actions  of  the  creature ;  to 

,  view  them  not  idly,  without  his  use,  as  they  do  him.  God  made 
all  these  for  man,  and  man  for  his  own  sake.  Both  tb6se 
purposes  were  lost,  if  man  should  let  the  creature  pass 
carelessly  by  him,  only  seen,  not  thought  upon.  He  only 
can  make  benefit  of  what  he  sees ;  which  if  he  do  not,  it 
is  all  one  as  if  he  were  blind  or  brute.  Whence  it  is,  that 
wise  Solomon  putteth  the  sluggard  to  school  unto  the 
ant,  and  pur  Saviour  sendeth  the  distrustful  to  the  lily 

.  of  the  field.  Of  this  kind,  was  that  meditation  of  the 
divine  psalmist,  who,  upon  the  view  of  the  glorious  frame 
of  the  heavens,  was  led  to  wonder  at  the  merciful  respect 
God  hath  to  so  poor  a  creature  as  man.  Thus  our  Sa* 
viour  took  occasion  of  the  water  fetched  up  solemnly  to 
the  altar  from  the  well  of  Shilo  on  the  day  of  the  great 
hosannah,  to  meditate  and  discourse  of  the  water  of  life. 
Thus  holy  and,  sweet  Augustine,  from  occasion  of  the 
watercourse  near  to  his  lodging  running  among  the  peb- 
bles, sometimes  more  silently,  sometimes  in  a  baser  mur- 
mur, and  sometimes  in  a  shriller  note,  entered  into  the 
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thought  and  discourse  of  that  excellent  order  which  God 
hath  settled  in  all  these  inferior  things.  Thus  that  learned 
and  heavenly  soul  of  our  late  Estye,  when  we  sat  toge- 
ther and  heard  a  sweet  concert  of  music,  seemed  upon  this 
occasion  carried  up  for  the  time  before-hand  to  the  place  of 
his  rest :  saying,  not  without  some  passion, ''  What  music 
may  we  think  there  is  in  heaven !"  Thus,  lastly,  (for  who 
knows  not  that  examples  of  this  kind  are  infinite?)  that  faith- 
ful and  reverend  Deering,  when  the  sun  shined  on  his  face, 
now  lying  on  his  death-bed,  fell  into  a  sweet  meditation  of 
the  glory  of  God  and  his  approaching  joy.  The  thoughts  of 
this  nature  are  not  only  lawful,  but  so  behoveful,  that  we 
cannot  omit  them  without  neglect  of  God,  his  creatures, 
ourselves.  The  creatures  are  half  lost,  if  we  only  employ 
them,  not  learn  something  of  them ;  God  is  wronged,  if 
his  creatures  be  unregarded ;  ourselves  most  of  all,  if  we 
read  this  great  volume  of  the  creatures,  and  take  out  no 
lesson  for  our  instruction. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cautions  of  extemporal  Meditation. 

WpEREiv  yet  caution  is  to  be  had,  that  our  meditations 
be  not  either  too  far  fetched  or  savouring  of  superstition. 
Far  fetched  I  call  those,  which  have  not  a  fair  and  easy 
resemblance  to  the  matter  from  whence  they  are  raised ; 
in  which  case  our  thoughts  prove  loose  and  heaitless, 
making  no  memorable  impression  in  the  mind.  They  are 
superstitious,  when  we  make  choice  of  those  grounds  of 
meditation,  which  are  forbidden  us,  as  teachers  of  vanity : 
or  employ  our  own  devices,  though  well-grounded,  to  a 
use  above  their  reach,  making  them,  upon  our  own  plea- 
sures, not  only  furtherances,  but  parts  of  God's  worship ; 
in  both  which,  our  meditations  degenerate  and  grow  rather 
perilous  to  the  soul.  Whereto  add,  that  the  mind  be 
not  too  much  cloyed  with  too  frequent  iteration  of  the  same 
thought ;  which  at  last  breeds  a  weariness  in  ourselves, 
and  an  unpleasantness  of  that  conceit,  which^  at  the  first 
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entertainment,  promised  much  delight.  Our  nature  is  too 
i^ady  to  abuse  familiarity  in  any  kind,  and  it  is  with  me- 
ditations, as  with  medicines,  which  with  over-ordinary  use 
lose  their  sovereignty,  and  fill,  instead  of  purging.  God 
hath  not  straitened  us  for  matter,  having  given  us  the 
scope  of  the  whole  world ;  so  that  there  is  no  creature, 
event,  action,  speech,  which  may  not  afford  us  new  matter 
of  meditation,  and  that  which  we  are  wont  to  say  of  fine 
wits,  we  may  as  truly  affirm  of  the  Christian  heart,  that  it 
can  make  use  of  any  thing.  Wherefore  as  travellers  in  a 
foreign  country  make  every  sight  a  lesson,  so  ought  we  in 
this  our  pilgrimage.  Thou  seest  the  heaven  rolling  above 
thy  head  in  a  constant  and  unmoveable  motion ;  the  stars 
so  overlooking ,  one  another,  that  the  greatest  shew  little, 
the  least  .greatest,  all  glorious  ;  the  air  full  of  the  bottles 
of  rain,  or  fleeces  of  snow,  or  divers  forms  of  fiery  exhala- 
tions ;  the  sea,,  under  one  uniform  face,  full  of  strangeand 
monstrous  shapes  beneath :  the  earth  so  adorned  with 
variety  of  plants,  that  thou  canst  not  but  tread  on  many 
at  once  with  every  foot,  besides  the  store  of  creatures,  that 
fiy  about  it,  walk  upon  it,  live  in  it.  Thou  idle  truant,  dost 
thou  learn  nothing  gf  so  many'  masters?  Hast  thou  so 
long  read  these  capital  letters  of  God's  gresi|t  book,  and 
canst  thou  not  yet  spell  one  word  of  them  ?  The  brute 
creatures  see  the  same  things,  with  as  clear,  perhaps 
better  eyes :  if  thine  inward  eyes  see  not  their  use,  as  well 
as  thy  bodily  eyes  their  shape,  I  know  notwhether  is  more 
reasonable  or  less  brutish. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Meditation  deliberate — whereiny  I.  the  qualities  of 
THE  PERSOK — ofwhofti  is  requiredy  1.  that  he  be  pure 
from  his  sins* 

Deliberate  meditation  is  that  we  chiefly  enquire  for ; 
which  both  may  be  well  guided,  and  will  not  be  a  little 
furthered,  by  precepts  :  part  whereof  the  labours  of  others 
shall  yield  us,  and  part  the  plainest  mistress,  experience. 
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•  Whemn  order  requires  of  us,  first,  the  Qualities  of  the 
Person  fit  for  meditation,  then  the  circumstances,  manner, 
«sd  proceedings  of  the  work. 

The  hill  of  meditation  may  not  be  climbed  with  a  pro- 
fane foot ;  but  as  in  the  delivery  of  the  law,  so  here,  no 
beast  may  touch  God's  hill,  lest  he  die.     Only  the  pure 
of  heart  have  promise  to  see  God.     Sin  dimmeth   and 
daizleth  the  eye,  that  it  cannot  behold  spiritual  things. 
The  guard  of  heavenly  soldiers  was  about  £lisha*s  servant 
before;  he  saw  them  not  before  through  the  scales  of  his 
infidelity.     The  soul  must  therefore  be  purged,  ere  it  can 
{HTofitabiy  meditate.     And  as  of  old  they  were  wont  to 
search  for  and  thrust  out  malefactors  from  the  presence, 
ere  they  went  to  sacrifice,  so  must  we  our  sins,  ere  we 
ofier  our  thoughts  to  God.     First,  saith  David,  '*  I  will 
wash  my  hands  in  innocency,  then  I  will  compass  thine 
altar."     Whereupon,  not  unfitly,  did  that  worthy  chan- 
cellor of  Paris  make  the  first  stair  of  his  ladder  of  con- 
templation, humble  repentance.    The  cloth  that  is  white, 
which  is  wont  to  be  the  colour  of  innocency,  is  capable 
of  any  dye;    the  black,   of  none  other.     Not  that  we 
require  an  absolute  perfection,  which,  as  it  is  incident 
unto  none,  so,  if  it  were,  would  exclude  all  need   and 
use  of  meditation ;  but  rather  an  honest  sincerity  of  the 
hearty  not  willingly  sinning,  willingly  repenting  when  we 
have  sinned ;  which  whoso  finds  in  himlself,  let  him  not 
think  any  weakness  a  lawful  bar  to  meditation.     He  who 
pleads  this  excuse,  is  like  some  simple  man,  who,  being 
half  starved  with  cold,  refuseth  to  come  near  the  fire, 
because  he  findeth  not  heat  enough  in  himself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

2.  That  he  be  free  from  worldly  Thoughts. 

Nexthbr  may  the  soul  that  hopeth  to  profit  by  medita- 
tion,  suffer  itself,  for  the  time,  to  be  entangled  with  the 
world ;  which  is  all  one  as  to  come  to  God's  flaming  bush 
on  the  hill  of  visions,  with  our  shoes  on  our  feet.  Thou 
DU), — NO.  xxxvii.  e 
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seiest  the  bird  whose  feathers  are  limed,  unable  to  take 
her  former  flight ;  so  are  we  unable,  when  our  thoughts  are 
dinged  to'gedier  by  the  world,  to  soar  up  to  our  heav«n 
in  meditation.  The  pair  of  brothers  must  leave  their 
nets,  if  they  will  follow  Christ ;  Elisha  his  oxen,  if  heinll 
attend  a  prophet.  It  must  be  a  free  and  a  light  mind, 
that  can  ascend  this  mount  of  contemplation,  overcoming 
this  height,  this  steepness.  Cares  are  a  heavy  load ;  and 
uneasy  :  these  must  be  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  this 
hill,  if  we  ever  look  to  attain  the  top.  Thou  art  loaded 
with  household  cares ;  perhaps,  public ;  I  bid  thee  not 
cast  them  away.  Even  these  have  their  season,  which 
thou  canst  not  omit  without  impiety.  I  bid  thee  lay  them 
down  at  thy  closet  door,  when  thou.attemptest  this  work. 
Let  them  in  with  thee,  l^ou  shalt  find  them  troublesome 
companions,  ever  distracting  thee  from  thy  best  errand. 
Thou  wouldest  think  of  heaven,  thy  bam  comes  in  thy 
way,  or  perhaps  thy  account  book,  or  thy  coffers^  or,  it 
maybe,  thy  mind  is  beforehand  travelling  upon  themor- 
row's  journey ;  so,  while  thou  thinkest  of  many  things, 
thou  thinkest  of  nothing;  while  thou  wouldst  go  many 
ways,  thou  standest  still.  And  as  in  a  crowd,  while  many 
press  forward  at  once  through  one  door,  none  proceedeth; 
so  when  variety  of  thoughts  tumultuously  throng  in  upon 
the  mind,  each  proveth  a  bar  to  the  other,  and  all  a  hin< 
derance  to  him  thatentectains  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

3.  That  he  be  constanty  and  that  in  Time  and  Matter, 

And  as  our  client  of  meditation  must  both  be  pure  and 
free  in  undertaking  this  task,  so  also  constant  in  con- 
tinuing it ;  constant  both  in  time  and  in  matter ;  both  in 
a  set  course  and  hour  reserved  for  this  work,  and  in  a 
unwearied  prosecution  of  it  once  begun.  Tbose  that 
meditate  by  snatches  and  uncertain  fits,  only  when  all 
other  employments  forsake  them  or  when  good  motions  are 
thrust  upon  them  by  necessity,  let  them  never  hope  to 
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reach  to  any  perfecdoii ;  far  these  feeble  beginniiigs  of 
hikesrarm  grace,  which  are  wrought  in  them  by  one  fit  of 
serioHsmeditatioD,  are  soon  extinguished  by  intermission, 
and,  by  miswonting,  perish.  This  day*s  meal,  dioagfa 
large  and  hberal,  strengthens  thee  not  for  to-morrow; 
the  body  languisheth,  if  there  be  not  a  daily  supply  of 
repast.  Thus  feed  thy  soul  by  meditation.  Set  thine 
hours  and  keep  them ;  and  yield  not  to  an  easy  distrac- 
tion. There  is  no  hardness  in  this  practice,  but  in  the 
beginning :  use  shall  give  it,  not  ease  only,  but  delight. 
Thy  companion  entertaineth  thee  this  while  in  loving 
discourses,  or  some  unexpected  business  oilers  to  inter- 
rupt thee;  never  any  good  work  shall  want  some  bin- 
derance :  either  break  throngh  the  lets,  except  it  be  with 
incivility  or  loss,  or,  if  they  be  importunate,  pay  thyself 
the  time  that  was  unseasonably  borrowed,  and  recompense 
thine  omitted  hours  with  the  double  labours  of  another 
day.  For  thou  shait  find,  that  deferring  breeds,  beside 
the  loss,  an  indisposition  to  good ;  so  that  what  was 
before  pleasant  to  thee,  being  omitted,  to-morrow  grows 
harsh;  the  next  day  unnecessary;  afterward,  odious.  To 
day,  Ihon  canst,  but  wilt  not ;  to-morrow,  thou  couldest, 
but  listest  not ;  the  next  day  thou  neither  wilt  nor  canst 
bend  thy  mind  on  these  thoughts.  So  I  have  seen 
friends,  who,  upon  neglect  of  duty,  grow  overly ;  upon 
overliness,  strange ;  upon  strangeness,  to  utter  defiance. 
Those  whose  very  trade  is  divinity,  methinks,  should 
omit  no  day  without  its  line  of  meditation ;  those  who  are 
secular  men,  not  many,  remembering  that  they  have  a 
common  calling  of  Christianity  to  attend,  as  well  as  a 
special  vocation  in  the  world  ;  and  that  other,  being  more 
noble  and  important  may  justly  challenge  both  often  and 
diligent  service. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

2.  Tk(U  he  be  constant  in  the  Cantinuunce, 

Airf>  as  this  constancy  requires  thee  to  keep  day  with 
thyself,  unless  thou  wilt  prove  bankrupt  in  good  exercises, 

G  2 
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80  abo  that  thy  mind  should  dwell  upon  the  same 
thought  without  flittiog,  without  wearinetB,  until  it  have 
attained  to  some  issue  of  spiritual  profit;  otherwise  it 
auttempteth  much,  efiecteth  nothing.  What  availeth  it  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  heart,  if  we  depart  ere  we  have 
an  answer  ?  What  are  we  the  warmer,  if  we  pass  hastily 
along  by  the  hearth  and  stay  not  at  it  ?  Those  who  do 
only  travel  through  Afric,  become  not  blackamoors ;  b^t 
those  who  are  born  there,  those  that  inhabit  there.  We 
account  those  damsels  too  light  of  their  love,  who  betroth 
themselves  upon  the  first  sight,  upon  the  first  motion; 
and  those  we  deem  of  much  price,  who  require  long  and 
earnest  soliciting.  He  deceiveth  himself,  that  thinketh 
grace  so  easily  won :  there  must  be  much  suit  and  impor- 
tunity, ere  it  will  yield  to  our  desires.  Not  that  we  call 
for  a  perpetuity  of  this  labour  of  meditation :  human  frailty 
eould  never  bear  so  great  a  toil.  Nothing  under  heaven 
is  capable  of  a  continual  motion,  without  complaint :  it  is 
enough  for  the  glorified  spirits  above  to  be  ever  thinking 
and  never  weary.  The  mind  of  man  is  of  a  strange 
metal ;  if  it  be  not  used,  it  rusteth ;  if  used  hardly,  it 
breaketh;  briefly,  it  is  sooner  dulled,  than  satisfied^ 
with  a  continual  meditation.  Whence  it  came  to  pass 
that  those  ancient  monks,  who  intermeddled  bodily  labour 
with  their  contemplations,  proved  so  excellent  in  this 
divine  business ;  when  those  at  this  day,  who,  having 
mewed  and  mured  up  themselves  from  the  world,  spend 
themselves  wholly  upon  their  beads  and  crucifix,  pretend- 
ing no  other  work  but  meditation,  have  cold  hearts  to 
God,  and  to  the  world  shew  nothing  but  a  dull  shadow  of 
devotion :  for  that,  if  the  thoughts  of  these  latter  were  as 
divine  as  they  are  superstitious,  yet  being  without  all 
interchangeableness  bent  upon  the  same  discourse,  the 
mind  must  needs  grow  weary,  the  thoughts  remiss  and 
languishing,  the  objects  tedious :  while  the  other  refreshed 
themselves  with  this  wise  variety,  employing  the  hands 
while  they  called  ofi*  the  mind,  as  good  comedians  so  mix 
their  parts,  that  the  pleasantness  of  the  one  may  temper 
the  austereness  of  the  otlier;  whereupon  they  gained 
both  enough  to  the  body,  and  to  the  soul  more  than  if  it 
had  been  all  the  while  busied.    Besides,  the  excellency 
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of  the  object  tolCeth  this  assiduity  of  meditation;  which 
is  so  glorious,  that,  like  unto  the  suxi,  it  may  abide  to  have 
an  eye  cast  upon  it  for  awhile,  but  will  not  be  gazed 
upon :  whosoever  ventureth  so  far  loseth  both  his  hope 
and  his  wits.  If  we  hold,  with  that  blessed  Mpnica,  that 
such  like  cogitations  are  the  food  of  the  mind,  yet  even 
the  mind  also  hath  her  satiety,  and  may  surfeit  of  too 
much.  It  shall  be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  we  persevere 
in  our  meditation  without  any  such  affectation  of  per- 
petuity ;  and  leave,  without  a  light  fickleness ;  making 
always,  not  our  hour  glass,  but  some  competent  increase 
of  our  deyotion,  the  measure  of  our  continuance ;  know- 
ing, that,  as  for  heaven,  so  for  our  pursuit  of  grace,  it 
shall  avail  us  little  to  have  begun  well,  without  perse- 
verance :  and,  withal,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  idways 
in  the  like  disposition,  but  sometimes  is  longer  in  settling, 
through  some  unquietness  or  more  obstinate  distraction ; 
sometimes,  heavier;  and,  sometimes  more  active  and 
nimble  to  dispatch.  Gerson,  whose  authority  I  rather 
use  because  our  adversaries  disclaim  him  for  Uieirs,  pro- 
fesaeth  he  hath  been  sometimes  four  hours  together 
working  his  heart,  ere  he  could  frame  it  to  purpose ;  a 
singular  pattern  of  unwearied  constancy,  of  an  uncon- 
querable spirit ;  whom  his  present  unfitness  did  not  so 
much  discourage,  as  it  whetted  him  to  strive  with  himself 
till  he  could  overcome.  And,  surely,  other  victories  are 
hazardous ;  this,  certain,  if  we  will  persist  to  strive.  Other 
fights  are  upon  hope;  this,  upon  assurance,  while  our 
success  dependeth  upon  the^promise  of  God,  which  can- 
not disappoint  us.  Persist  therefore,  and  prevail ;  persist, 
till  thou  hast  prevailed :  so  that  which  thou  begannest 
with  difficulty,  shall  end  in  comfort. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

II.  Of  the  CIRCUMSTANCES  of  Meditation — and  therein 

1.  of  the  Place, 

From  the  qualities  of  the  person,  we  descend  towards  the 
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action  itself:  where,  first,  we  meet  with  those  eirciim- 
stances  which  are  necessary  for  our  predisposition  to  the 
work — place,  time,  site  of  the  Body. 

Solitariness  of  place  is  fittest  for  meditation.  Retire 
thyself  from  others,  if  thou  wouldest  talk  profitably  with 
thyself.  So  Jesus  meditates  alone  in  the  mount;  Isaac, 
in  the  fields;  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  desert;  David,  on 
bis  bed ;  Chrysostom,  in  the  bath ;  each  in  several  places, 
but  all  solitary^.  There  is  no  place  free  from  God,  none  to 
which  he  is  more  tied..  One  finds  his  closet  most  conve- 
nient, where  his  eyes,  being  limited  by  the  known  walls, 
call  the  mind,  after  a  sort,  fr^^m  wandering  abroad ;  another 
findeth  his  soul  more  free,  when  it  beholdeth  the  heaven 
above  and  about,  him.  It  matters  not,  so  we  be  solitary 
and  silent.  It  was  a  witty  and  divine  speech  of  Bernard, 
that  the  spouse  of  the  soul,  Christ  Jesus;  is  bashful, 
neither  willingly  cometh  to  his  bride  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude.  And  henee  is  that  sweet  invitation  which  we 
find  of  her,  "  Come,  my  well  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into 
the  fields ;  let  us  lodge  in  the  villages ;  let  us  go  up  early 
to  the  vines;  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether  it  hath 
disclosed  the  first  grape ;  or  whether  the  pomegranates 
blossom;  there  will  I  give  thee  my  love."  Abtodon 
therefore  all  worldly  society,  that  thou  mayestu^hange  it 
for  the  company  of  God  and  his  angels ;  the  society,  I  say, 
of  the  world,  not  outward  only,  but  inward  also.  There 
be  many  that  sequester  themselves  from  the  visible  com* 
pany  of  men,  who  yet  carry  a  world  within  them ;  who 
being  alone  in  body,  are  haunted  with  a  throng  of  fancies ; 
as  Jerome,. in  his  wildest  desert,  found  himself  too  oft  in 
his  thought?  amongst  the  dances  of  the  Roman  dames. 
This  company  is  worse  than  the  other ;  for  it  is  more  pos- 
sible for  some  thoughtful  men  to  have  a  solitary  mind  in 
the  midst  of  a  market,  than  for  a  man  thus  disposed  to 
be  alone  in  the  wilderness.  Both  companies  are  enemies 
to  meditations :  whither  teodeth  that  ancient  counsel  of  a 
great  master  in  this  art,  of  three  things  requisite  to  this 
business,  secrecy,  silence,  rest ;  whereof  the  first  e'xeludeth 
company ;  the  second,  noise ;  the  third,  motion.  It  can- 
not be  spoken  how  subject  we  are,  in  this  work,  to  distrac- 
tion ;  like  Solomon's  old  roan,  whom  the  noise  of  every 
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bird  wakeneth.  Sensual  delights  we  are  not  drawn  from 
with  the  threefold  cords  of  judgment,  but  our  spiritual 
pleasures  are  easily  hindered.  Make  choice  therefore  of 
that  place  which  shall  admit  the  fewest  occasions  of  with* 
drawing  thy  soul  from  good  thoughts :  wherein  also  even 
change  of  places  is  somewhat  prejudicial ;  and  I  know 
not  how  it  falls  out,  that  we  find  Grod  nearer  us  in  the 
place  where  we  have  been  accustomed  familiarly  to  meet 
him;^  not  for  that  his  presence  is  confined  to  one  place 
above  others,  but  that  our  thoughts  are,  through  custom, 
more  easily  gathered  to  the  place  where  we  have  ordinarily 
Qonyersed  with  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

2.  Of  the  Time. 

Ons  time  cannot  be  prescribed  to  all;  for  neither  is  God 
bound  to  hours,  neither  doth  the  contrary  disposition  of 
men  agree  in  one  choice  of  opportunities.  The  golden 
hours  of  the  morning  some  find  fittest  for  meditation, 
when  the  body,  newly  raised,  is  well  calmed  with  its  late 
rest ;  and  the  soul  hath  not  as  yet  had,  from  these  out- 
ward things,  any  motives  of  alienation.  Others  find  it  best 
to  learn  wisdom  of  their  reins  in  the  night,  hoping,  with 
Job,  that  their  bed  will  bring  them  comfort  in  their  me- 
ditation ;  when,  both  all  other  things  are  still,  and  them- 
selves, wearied  with  these  earthly  cares,  do,  out  of  a 
contepipt  of  them,  grow  into  greater  liking  and  love  of 
heavenly  things.  I  have  ever  found  Isaacrs  time  fittest, 
who  went  out  in  the  evening  to  meditate.  No  precept,  no 
practice  of  others  can  prescribe  to  us  in  this  circumstance. 
It  shall  be  enough,  that,  first,  we  set  ourselves  a  time; 
secondly,  tliat  we  set  apart  that  time  .wherein  we  are 
aptest  tor  this  service.  And  as  no  time^  iti  prejudiced 
with  unfitness,  but  every  day  is  without  difference  season- 
able fi>r  this  work,  so  especially  God's  day.  No  day  is 
barren  of  grace  to  the  searcher  of  it,  none  alike  fruitful  to 
this ;  which  being  by  God  sanctified  to  himself,  and  to  be 
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sanctified  by  us  to  God,  is  privileged  with  blessings  above 
others,  for  the  plentiful  instruction  of  that  day  stirreth 
thee  up  to  this  action  and  fills  thee  with  matter  and  the 
zeal  of  thy  public  service  warmeth  thy  heart  to  this  other 
business  of  devotion.  No  manna  fell  to  the  Israelites  on 
their  sabbath :  our  spiritual  manna  falleth  on  ours  most 
frequent.  If  thou  wouldest  have  a  full  soul,  gather  as  it 
falls :  gather  it  by  hearing,  reading,  meditation.  Spiritual 
idleness  is  a  fault  this  day,  perhaps  not  less  than  bodily 
work. 


CHAPTER  XL 

3.  Of  the  Site  and  Gesture  of  the  Body, 

Neither  is  there  less  variety  in  the  site  and  gesture  of 
the  body,  the  due  composedness  whereof  is  no  little  ad- 
vantage to  this  exercise.  Even  in  our  speech  to  God,  we 
observe  not  always  one  and  the  same  position.  Sometimes 
we  fall  grovelling  on  our  faces,  sometimes  we  bow  our 
knees,  sometimes  stand  on  our  feet,  sometimes  we  lift  up 
our  hands,  sometimes  cast  down  our  eyes.  God  is  a 
spirit,  who  therefore,  being  a  severe  observer  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  soul,  is  not  scrupulous  for  the  body,  re- 
quiring not  so'  much  that  the  gesture  thereof  should  be 
uniform,  as  reverent.  No  marvel  therefore  that  in  this  all 
our  teachers  of  meditation  have  commended  several 
positions  of  body,  according  to  their  disposition  and  prac- 
tice ;  one,  Gerson,  sitting  with  the  face  turned  up  to  hea- 
ven-ward, according  to  the  precept  of  the  philosopher  who 
taught  him,  that  by  sitting  and  resting  the  mindgathereth 
wisdom ;  another,  Guliel.  Paris,  leaning  to  some  rest, 
towards  the  left  side,  for  the  greater  quieting  of  the  heart ; 
a  third,  Dionys.  Carthus.  standing  with  the  eyes  lift  ilp 
to  heaven,  but  shut,  for  fear  of  distractions.  But,  of  all 
other,  methinketh,  Isaac's  choice  the  best,  who  meditated 
walking.  In  this,  let  every  man  be  his  own  master,  so  be 
we  use  that  frame  of  body  that  may  both  testify  reverence, 
and,  in  some  cases,  help  to  stir  up  further  devotion ;  which 
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also  must  needs  be  varied,  according  to  the  matter  of  our 
meditation.  If  we  think  of  our  sins,  Ahab's  soft  pace,  the 
publican's  dejected  eyes,  and  his  hand  beating  his  breast, 
are  most  seasonable ;  if  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  Stephen's 
countenance  fixed  above,  and  David's  hands  lift  up  on 
high,  are  most  fitting.  In  all  which,  the  body,  as  it  is  the 
instrument  and  vassal  of  the  soul,  so  will  easily  follow  the 
affections  thereof;  and,  in  truth,  then  is  our  devotion 
inost  kindly,  when  the  body  is  thus  commanded  in  its  ser- 
vice by  the  spirit,  and  not  suffered  to  go  before  it,  and,  by 
its  forwardness,  to  provoke  its  master  to  emulation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

til.  Of  the  MATTER  and  subject  of  our  MedUatian, 

Now  time  and  order  call  us,  from  these  circumstances, 
to  the  matter  and  subject  of  meditation,  which  must  be 
divine  and  spiritual,  not  evil  nor  worldly.  O  the  cami^ 
and  unprofitable  thoughts  of  men !  We  all  meditate ; 
one,  how  to  do  ill  to  others ;  another,  how  to  do  some 
earthly  good  to  himself;  another,  to  hurt  himself  under  a 
eolour  of  good,  as  how  to  accomplish  his  lewd  desires,  the 
fulfilling  whereof  proveth  the  bane  of  the  soul ;  how  he 
may  sin  unseen,  and  go  to  hell  with  the  least  noise  of  the 
world.  Or,  perhaps,  some  better  minds  bend  their  thoughts 
upon  the  search  of  natural  things ;  the  motions  of  every 
heaven  and  of  every  star ;  the  reason  and  course  of  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea;  the  manifold  kinds  of 
simples  that  grow  out  of  the  earth,  and  creatures  that 
creep  upon  it,  with  all  their  strange  qualities  and  opera- 
tions ;  or  perhaps  the  several  forms  of  government  and 
rules  of  state  take  up  their  busy  heads ;  so  that,  while 
they  would  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  world,  they  are 
strangers  at  home,  and,  while  they  seek  to  know  all  other 
things,  they  remain  unknown  of  themselves.  The  God 
who  made  them,  the  vileness  of  their  nature,  the  danger 
of  their  sins^  the  multitude  of  their  imperfections,  the 
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Saviour  that  boug:ht  them,  the  heaven  that  he  bought  for 
them,  are,  in  the  mean  time,  as  unknown,  as  unregarded, 
as  if  they  were  not.     Thus  do  foolish  children  spend  their 
time  and  labour  in  turning  over  leaves  to  look  for  painted 
babes,  not  at  all  respecting  the .  8«lid  matter  under  their 
hands.     We  fools,  when  will  we  be  wise ;  and,  turning  our 
eyes  from  vanity,  with  that  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  make 
God's  statutes  our  song  and  meditation  in  the  house  of  our 
pilgrimage  ?    Earthly  things  proffer  themselves  with  im- 
portunity ;  heavenly  things  must  with  importunity  be  sued 
to.    Those,  if  they  were  not  so  little  worth,  would  not  be 
so  forward,  and,  being  forward,  need  not  any  meditation 
to  solicit  them ;  these,  by  how  much  more  hard  they  are  to 
entreat,  by  so  much  more  precious  they  are  being  ob- 
tained, and  therefore  worthier  our  endeavour.     As  then 
we  cannot  go  amiss,  so  long  as  we  keep  ourselves  in  the 
track  of  divinity,  while  the  soul  is  taken  up  with  the 
thoughts  either  of  the  Deity  in  his  essence  and  persons, 
(sparingly  yet  in  this  point,  and  more  in  faith  and  admi- 
ration than    enquiry)    or    of  his  attributes,  his  justice, 
power,  wisdom,  mercy,  truth ;  or  of  his  works,  in  the  crea- 
tion, preservation,  government  of  all  things ;  according  to 
the  psalmist,  "  I  will  meditate  of  the  beauty  of  thy  glorious 
majesty,  and  thy  wonderful  works :  *'  so,  most  directly  in 
our  way  and  best  fitting  our  exercise  of  meditation,  are  those 
matters' in  divinity,  which  can  most  of  all  work  compunc- 
tion in  the  heart,  and  most  stir  us  up  to  devotion.     Of 
which  kind  are  the  meditations  concerning  Christ  Jesus 
our  Mediator,  his  incarnation,  miracles,  life,    passion, 
burial,  resurrection,  ascension,  intercession,  therbenefitof 
our  redemption,  the  certainty  of  our  election,  the  graces 
and  proceeding  of  our  sanctification,  our  glorious  estate 
in  psuradise  lost  in  our  first  parents,  our  present  vileness, 
our  inclination  to  sin,  our  several  actual  offences,  the 
temptations  and  sleights  of  evil  angels,  the  use  of  the 
sacriiments,  nature  and  practice  of  faith  and  repentance, 
the  miseries  of  our  life  with  the  frailty  of  it,  the  eertaihty 
and  uncertainty  of  our  death,  the  glory  of  God's  saints 
above,  the  awfulness  of  judgment,  the  terrors  of  hell,  and 
the  rest  of  this  quality;  wherein  both  itis  fit  tohave  variety, 
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for  that  even  the  strongest  stomach  doth  not  ilway  s  delight 
IB  one  dish,  and  yet  so  to  change,  that  our  choice  maybe 
free  from  wildness  and  inconstancy. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
IV.  Thei  ORDER  of  the  Work  itself 

Now  after  that  we  have  thus  orderly  suited  the  person  and 
his  qualities,  with  the  due  circumstances  of  time,  place,  dis- 
position  of  body,  and  substance  of  tlie  matter  discussed,  I 
know  not  what  can  remain,  besides  the  main  business  itself, 
and  the  manner  and  degrees  of  our  prosecution  thereof; 
which,  above  all  other,  <^leth  for  an  mtentive  reader  and 
resolute  practice.  Wherein,  that  we  may  avoid  all  niceness 
and  obscurity,  since  we  strive  to  profit,  we  will  give  directiein 
for  the  entrance,  proceeding,  conclusion  of  this  divine  work. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  The  ENTRANCE  tfUo  the  Work — (1)  the  common  En- 

trance^  which  is  Prayer, 

A  GOODLY  building  must  shew  some  magnificence  in 
the  gate ;  and  great  personages  have  seemly  ushers  to  go 
before  them,  who,  by  their  uncovered  heads,  command 
reverence  and  way. 

Even  very  poets  of  old  had  wont,  before  their  ballads^  to 
implore  the  aid  of  their  gods ;  and  the  heathen  Rcunans 
entered  not  upon  any  public  civil  business,  without  a  soionn 
appreeation  of  good  success:  how  much  less  should  a 
Christian  dare  to  undertake  a  spiritual  work  of  such  im- 
portance, not  having  craved  the  assistance  of  his  God  ? 
which,  methinks,  is  no  less,  than  to  profess  he  coidd  do 
well  without  God's  leave.  When  we  think -evil,  it  is  from 
ourselves;  when  good,  from  God.  As  prayer  is  oar  speech 
toObd,  so  is  each  good  meditation,  according  to  Bernard, 
Qod^s  speech  to  the  heart:  the  b^ut  must  speak  to  God, 
that  God  may  speak  to  it    Prayer  therefore  and  medita- 
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tipn.are  as  those  famous  twins  in  the  story,  or  a^.twalov* 
ing  turtles,  whereof,  separate  one,  the  other  languisheth* 
Prayer  maketh  way  for  meditation ;  meditation  giyetih  matter, 
strength,  and  life  to  our  prayers ;  by  which,  as  all  other 
things  are  sanctified  to  us,  so  we  are  sanctified  to  all  holy 
things.  This  is  as  some  royal  eunuch  to  perfume  and  dress 
our  souls,  that«they  may  be  fit  to  converse  with  the  King  of 
heaven.  But  the  prayer  that  leadeth  in  meditation  should 
not  be  long,  requiring  rather  that  the  extension  and  length 
should  be  put  into  the  vigour  and  fervency  of  it ;  for  that 
is  not  here  intended  to  be  the  principal  business,  but  an 
introduction  to  another,  and  no  otherwise,  than  as  a  portal 
to  this  building  of  meditation.  The  matter  whereof  shall 
be,  that  the  course  of  our  meditation  may  be  guided  aright 
and  blessed ;  that  all  distractions  may  be  avoided ;  our 
judgment  enlightened,  our  inventions  quickened,  our  wills 
rectified,  our  affections  whetted  to  heavenly  things,  our 
hearts  enlarged  to  God-ward,  our  devotion  enkindled ;  so 
that  we  may  find  our  corruptions  abated,  our  graces  thriven, 
our  souls  and  lives  every  way  bettered  by  this  exercise. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

(2.)  Particular  and  proper   Entrance  into  the  Matter^ 
which  is  in  our  Choice  thereof. 

Such  is  the  common  entrance  into  this  work.  There  is 
another  yet  more  particular  and  proper ;  wherein  the  mmd, 
recoUectmg  itself,  maketh  choice  of  that  theme, or  matter, 
whereupon  it  will  bestpw  itself  for  the  present;  settling 
itself  on 'that  which  it  hath  chosen;  which  is  done  by 
an  inward  inquisiticMi.  made  into  our  heart  of  what  we 
both  do  and  should  think  upon,  rejecting  what  is  inexpe* 
dient  and  unprofitable.  In  boUi  which,  the  soul,  like  unto 
some  noble  hawk,  lets  pass  the  crows,  and  larks,  and  such 
otiier  worthless  birds  that  cross  her  way,  and  stoopeth  upon 
a  fowl  of  price,  worthy  of  her  flight:  after  this  manner — 
"  What  wilt  thou  muse  upon,  O  my  soul  ?  Thou  seest 
how  little  it  availeth.thee  to  wander  and  rove  about  in  un- 
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certainties*  Thou  findest  how  little  favour  there  is  in  these 
earthly  thingSywherewiththouhast  wearied  thyself.  TrouUe 
notthyself  any  longer,  with  Martha,  about  the  many  needless 
thoughts  of  the  world :  none  but  heavenly  things .  can 
a£R)rd  thee  comfort.  Up  then,  my  soul,  and  mind  those 
things  that  are  above,  whence  thyself  art.  Amongst  all 
which,  whereon  shouldest  thou  radier  meditate,  than  of  the 
life  and  glory  of  God's  saints?  A  worthier  employment 
thou  canst  never  find,  than  to  think  upon  that  estate  thou 
shalt  once  possess,  and  now  desirest." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

2.  The  paocECDiNO  of  our  Meditation — and  therein  a 
Method  allowed  by  some  Authors  rejected  by  us. 

Hitherto  the  entrance;  after  which  our  meditation  must 
proceed  in  due  order,  not  troubledly,  not  preposterously. 
It  begins  in  the  understanding,  endeth  in  the  affection. 
It  begins  in  the  brain,  descends  to  the  heart ;  begins  on 
earth,  ascends  to  heaven,  not  suddenly,  but  by  certain 
stairs  and  degrees  till  we  come  to  the  highest. 

I  have  found  a  subtle  scale  of  meditation^admired  by  some 
professors  of  this  art  above  all  other  human  devices,  and  far 
preferred  by  them  to  the  best  directions  of  Origen,  Austin, 
Bernard,  Hugo,  Bonaventure,.  Gerson,  and  whosoever  hath 
been  reputed  of  greatest  perfection  in  this  skill.  The 
several  stairs  whereof,  lest  I  should  seem  to  defraud  my 
reader  through  envy,.  I  would  willingly  describe,  were  it 
not  that  I  feared  to  seare  him  rather  with  the  danger  of 
obscurity,  from  venturing  further  upon  this  so  worthy  a 
business;  yet  lest  any  man  perhaps  might  complain  of  an 
unknown  loss,  my  margin  shall  find  room  for  that  which  I 
hold  too  knotty  for  my  text.*    In  all  which,  after  the  incre- 

*  The  Scale  of  Meditation  of  st^  Author  ancient,  but  nameless* 

1.  Degrees  of  Preparation, 

1  Question.  WhatljSd  think! 
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dible  commendations  of  some  practitioners,  I  doubt  not  but 
an  ordinary  reader  will  easily  espy  a  double  fault  at  the 
least,  darkness  and  coincidence ;  that  they  are  both  too 
obscurely  delivered,  and  that  divers  of  them  fall  into  other, 
not  without  some  vain  superfluity.  For  this  part  there- 
fore which  coucerneth  the  understanding,  I  would  rather 
require  only  a  deep  and  firm  consideration  of  the  thing 
propounded ;  which  will  be  done,  if  we  follow  it  in  our  dis- 
course, through  all  or  the  principal  of  those  places  which 
natural  reason  doth  afford  us.  Wherein  let  no  man  plead 
ignorance  or  fear  difficulty.  We  are  all  thus  far,  born 
logicians ;  neither  is  there  in  this  so  much  need  of  skill,  as 
of  industry.  In  which  course  yet  we  must  not  be  too  curious 
in  a  precise  search  of  every  place  and  argument,  without 
omission  of  any,  though  to  be  fetched  in  with  racking  the 
invention ;  for  as  the  mind,  if  it  go  loose  and  without  rule, 
roves  to  no  purpose,  so  if  it  be  too  much  fettered  with  the 
gieves  of  strict  regularity,  moveth  nothing  at  all. 

2  Excussion.    A  repelling  of  what  I  should  not  think. 

3  Choice,     >  r  necessary. 

or  >0f  what  mo9t<  expedient. 

Election.    3     .  ^  (.comely. 

2.  Degrees  of  Proceeding  in  the  Understanding'. 

4  Commemoration.  An  actual  thinking  upon  the  matter  elected. 

c  r<      -j^    ^*         i  A  redoubled  commemoration  of  the'  same, 

5  Consideration.    \     ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^ 

6  Attention  i  ^  ^^  ^^^  earnest  consideration,  whereby 

(     it  is  fastened  in  the  mind. 

7  Explanation. . .  |  ^  jf^^K  ^^  *®  ^^"^8  considered  by  simi- 

r  An  extending  the  thing  considered  to  other 

8  Tractation..  • .  •  <     points,  where  all  questions  of  doubts  are 

C  '  discussed. 

ft  n;;„^;««*;/x«       $  An  estimation  of  the  worth  of  the  thing  thus 

9  Dijudication...  J     ha^^dled. 

10  Causation A  confinnation  of  the  estimation  thus  made. 

11  Rumination       i  ^  ^^  ^^^  serious  meditation  of  all  the  for- 

"*    C     mer,  till  it  may  work  upon  the  affections. 
From  hence  to  the  degrees  of  affection. 
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.CHAPTER  XVIL 

Premonitions  concerning  our  proceeding  in  the  First  Part 

of  Meditation. 

Ere  I  enter  therefore  into  any  particular  tractation,  there 
are  three  things,  whereof  I  would  premonish  my  reader 
concerning  this  first  part,  which  is  in  the  understanding. 

First  that  I  desire  not  to  bind  every  man  to  the  same 
uniform  proceeding  in  this  part.  Practice  and  custom 
may  perhaps  have  taught  other  courses,  more  familiar,  and 
nat  less  direct.  If  then  we  can,  by  any  other  method, 
work  in  our  hearts  so  deep  an  apprehension  of  the  matter 
meditated,  as  it  may  duly  stir  the  affections,  it  is  that  only 
we  require. 

Secondly,  that  whosoever  applieth  himself  to  this  direc- 
tion, think  himself  not  necessarily  tied  to  the  prosecution 
of  all  those  logical  places  which  he  findeth  in  the  sequel 
of  our  treatise,  so  as  his  meditation  should  be  lame  and 
imperfect  without  the  whole  number ;  for  there  are  some 
themes  which  will  not  bear  all  these :  as  when  we  meditate 
of  God,  there  is  no  room  for  causes  or  comparisons,  and 
others  yield  them  with  such  difficulty,  that  their  search 
interrupteth  the  chief  work  intended.  It  vnW  be  sufficient, 
if  we  take  the  most  pregnant  and  most  voluntary. 

Thirdly,  that  when  we  stick  in  the  disposition  of  any  of 
die  places  following,  (as  if,  meditating  of  sin,  I  cannot 
readily  meet  with  the  material  and  formal  causes,  or  the 
appendances  of  it)  we  rack  not  our  minds  too  much  with 
the  enquiry  thereof;  which  were  to  strive  more  for  logic, 
than  devotion ;  but,  without  too  much  disturbance  of  our 
thoughts,  qaietly  pass  over  to  the  text.  If  we  break  our 
teeth  with  the  shell,  we  shall  find  small  pleasure  in  the 
kernel. 

Now  then,  for  that  my  only  fear  is  lest  this  part  of  my 
discourse  shall  seem  over-perplexed  tmto  the  unlearned 
reader,  I  will,  in  this  whole  process,  second  my  rule  with 
its  eatample,  that  so  what  might  seem  obscure  in  the  one. 
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may  by  the  other  be  explained ;  and  the  same  steps  he 
seeth  me  take  in  this,  he  may  accordingly  tread  in  any 
other  theme. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Practice  of  Meditation,  wherein,  1.  we  begin  with  some 
description  of  that  we  meditate  of 

First  therefore  it  will  be  expedient  to  consider  seriously 
what  the  thing  is  whereof  we  meditate. 

"  What  then,  O  mj  soul,  is  the  Life  of  the  Saints, 
whereof  thou  studiest  f  Who  are  the  saints,  but  those  who 
having  been  weakly  holy  upon  earth,  are  perfectly  holy 
above?  who,  even  on  earth,  were  perfectly  holy  in  their 
Saviour :  now,  are  so  in  themselves  c  who,  overcoming  on 
earth,  are  truly  canonized  in  heaven  ?  What  is  their  life, 
but  that  blessed  estate  above,  wherein  their  glorified  goul 
lath  a  full  fruition  of  God  ?" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

2.  An  easy  and  voluntary  Division  of  the  Matter 

meditated. 

The  nature  whereof  after  we  have  thus  shadowed  out  to 
ourselves  by  a  description,  not  curious  always  and  exactly 
framed  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  but  sufficient  for  our 
own  conceit ;  the  next  is,  if  it  shall  seem  needful  or  if  the 
matter  will  bear  or  offer  it,  some  easy  and  voluntary  divi^ 
sion,  whereby  our  thoughts  shall  have  more  room  made 
for  them,  and  our  proceeding  shall  be  more  distinct. 

'^  There  is  a  life  of  nature,  when  thou,  my  soul,  dwellest 
in  this  body  and  iuformest  thine  earthly  burden;  there  is 
a  life  of  grace,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  thee  ; 
there  is  a  life  of  glory,  when,  the  body  being  united  to 
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thee,  both  shall  be  united  to  God,  or  when,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  separated  from  thy  companion,  thou  enjoyest 
God  alone.    This  life  of  thine  therefore,  as  the  other  hath 
its  ages,  hath  its  statures ;  for  it  entereth  upon  its  birth, 
when  thou  passeth  out  of  thy  body,  and  changest  this 
earthly  house  for  a  heavenly ;  it  enters  into  its  full  vi^ur 
when,  at  the  day  of  the  common  resurrection;  thou  resum- 
est  this  thy  companion,  unUke  to  itself,  like  to  thee,  Uke 
to  thy  Saviour,  immortal  now  and  glorious.     In  this  life 
there  may  be  degrees,  there  can  be  no  imperfection.     If 
some  be  like  the  sky,  others  like  the  stars,  yet  all  shine. 
If  some  sit  at  their  Savioufs  right-hand,  others  at  his 
left,  yet  all  are  blessed.     If  some  vessels  hold  more,  all 
are  full.     None  complainetk  of  want,  none  envieth  him 


that  hath  more.' 


f 


chai/er 


XX. 


I 

3.  A  Consideration  of  til  Causes  thereof  in  cdl  Kinds 

cjjthem. 

Which  done,  it  shall  bq^quisite  for  our  more  perfect  un- 
derstanding, and  for  th^ying  grounds  of  matter  for  our 
affection,  to  carry  it  th|igh  those  other  principal  places 
^d  heads  of  reason,  wl^h  nature  hath  taught  every  man 
both  for  knowledge  an/ amplification :  the  first  whereof 
are  the  causes  of  all  s^. 

"  Whence  is  this  et^al  life,  but  from  him  who  only  is 
eternal?  who  only  is  ^  fountain  of  life,  yea,  life  itself? 
Who,  but  the  same  0  that  gives  our  temporal  life,  giv- 
eth  also  that  etemalf  he  Father  bestoweth  it,  the  Son 
meriteth  it,  the  Holy  lost  sealeth  and  applieth  it.  Expect 
it  only  from  him,  0|  soul,  whose  free  election  gave  thee 
the  first  title  to  it,  f>e  purchased  by  the  blood  of  thy 
Saviour ;  for  thou  ^t  not  therefore  be  happy,  because 
he  saw  that  thou  i«^dst  be  good ;  but  therefore  art  thou 
good,  because  he  bfljrdained  thou  shalt  be  happy.  He 
hath  ordained  the^h'e ;  he  hath  given  thee  a  Saviour  to 
give  this  life  untop>  faith,  whereby  thou  mightest  at- 
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ttinto  tfaisSanoiir;  his  word,  by  which  thou  mightest 
aidam  to  this  fiuth;  what  is  there  in  this,  not  his?  And 
jet  not  his  so  simply,  as  that  it  is  without  thee ;  without 
tky  merit  indeed,  not  without  thine  act.  Thou  livest  here, 
duongh  his  blessing,  hat  by  bread  :  thou  shalt  lire  above 
through  his  mercy ;  but  by  thy  fadth  below,  apprehending 
die  aotfaor  of  thy  life.  And,  yet  as  he  will  not  save  thee 
widioat  thy  foith,  so  thou  canst  never  have  faith  without 
his  gift.  Look  to  him  therefore,  0  my  soul,  as  the  be- 
ginner and  finisher  of  thy  salvation ;  and  while  thou  mag- 
ntfiest  die  Author,  be  ravisked  with  the  glory  of  the  work, 
winch  far  passethboth  thetongue  of  angels  and  the  heart 
of  man.  It  can  be  no  gooi  thing  that  is  not  there.  How 
can  diey  want  water,  that  kaye  the  spring  ?  Where  God  is 
oijoyed,  in  whom  only  all  Qaings  are  good,  what  good  can 
be  wanting?  And  what  perfection  of  bliss  is  there,  where 
all  goodness  is  met  and  umtd !  <^  In  thy  presence  is  ful- 
ness of  joy ;  and  at  tlw  righthand  are  pleasures  forever- 
more.**  O  blessed  renection»f  glory !  We  see  there,  as 
we  are  seen.  In  that  we  are  een,  it  is  our  glory  :  in  that 
we  see,  it  is  God's  glory :  \erefore  doth  he  glorify  us, 
that  our  glory  should  be  his.  How  worthy  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  that,  through  us,  thou  souldest  look  at  thyself!" 


CHAPTER^XI. 

4.  The  Consideration  ofthipruits  and  Effects, 

TffE  next  place  shall  be  the  fruij  and  effects  following 
upon  their  several  causes ;  whicKlso  afford  very  feelini 
and  copious  matter  to  our  meditabn ;  wherein  it  shall  hi 
ever  best,  not  so  much  to  seek  for  u,  as  to  choose  out  the 
chief. 

«  No  maryel  then  if  from  this  gory  proceed  unspeak- 
ftbk  loy ;  and  from  this  joy,  the  s^st  songsof  praise  and 
thanksgiving.    The  Spirit  bids  ns,*hcn  we  are  merry, 

Mil  "^""^  "*^1  **^"i  ''H''* "« """y  ^*oi; 

rfiTrto™    ?f  ,?«'«>^,  be;rond  all  mewure  of  our  earthly 
•afe^tions,  shall  we  sing  oyful  halleUjahs  and  hosannahl 
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to  him  that  dwelleth  in  the  highest  heavens  I  Our  hearts 
shall  be  so  full,  that  we  cannot  choose  but  sing,  and  we 
cannot  but  sing  melodiously.  There  is  no  jar  in  this  music, 
no  end  of  this  song.  O  blessed  change  of  the  saints ! 
They  do  nothing  but  weep  below,  and  now  nothing  but 
sing  above.  We  sowed  in  tears,  we  reap  in  joy.  There 
was  some  comfort  in  those  tears,  when  they  were  at  the 
worst :  but  there  is  no  danger  of  complaint  in  this  hea- 
venly mirth.  If  we  cannot  sing  here  with  angels,  **  On 
earth  peace  ;*'  yet  there  we  shall  sing  with  them,  '*  Glory 
to  God  on  high;''  and,  joining  our  voices  to  theirs,  shall 
make  up  that  celestial  concert,  which  none  can  either  hear 
or  bear  part  in,  and  not  be  happy." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  Subject  wherein  or  whereabout  it  is, 

» 

After  which  comes  to  be  considered  the  subject,  either 
wherein  that  is,  or  whereabout  that  is  employed,  which  we 
meditate  of;  as — 

^'  And,  indeed,  what  less  happiness  doth  the  very  place 
promise,  wherein  this  glory  is  exhibited,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  paradise  of  God  f  Here  below  we  dwell,  or  ra- 
ther we  wander,  in  a  continued  wilderness ;  there  we  shall 
rest  us  in  the  true  Eden;  ^M  am  come  into  my  garden, 
my  sister,  my  spouse.*'  Kings  use  not  to  dwell  in  cotta- 
ges of  clay,  but  in  royal  courts  fit  for  their  estate ;  bow 
tnuoh  more  shall  the  king  of  heaven,  who  hath  prepared 
for  men  so  &ir  mansions  on  earth,  make  himself  a  habita- 
tion suitable  to  his  majesty!  Even -earthly  princes  have 
dwelt  in  cedar  and  ivory ;  but  the  great  city,  holy  Jerusa- 
lem, the  palace  of  the  Highest,  hath  her  walls  of  jasper, 
her  building  of  gold,  her  foundadon  of  precious  stones, 
her  gates  of  pearl.  "  How  glorious  things  are  spoken  of 
thee,  O  thou  city  of  God !"  We  see  but  the  pavement, 
and  yet  how  goodly  it  is !  The  believing  Centurion  thought 
himself  unworthy  that  Christ  should  come  under  his  roof; 
yet  wert  thou,  O  Saviour,  in  thine  humbled  estate,  in  the 
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form  of  a  servant ;  how  then  shall  I  think  myself  worthy 
to  come  under  this  roof  of  thine,  so  shining  and  glorious  ? 
O  if  this  clay  of  mine  may  come  to  this  honour  above,  let 
it  be  trampled  upon  and  despised  on  earth." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  Appendances  and  Qualities  of  it. 

Sixthly  shall  follow  the  appendances  and  qualities, 
which  cleave  unto  the  subject,  whereof  we  meditate ;  as — 
''  But  were  the  place  less  noble  and  majestical,  yet  the 
company  which  it  afibrdeth,  hath  enough  to  make  the 
soul  blessed ;  for^  not  the  place  giveth  ornament  to  the 
guest,  so  much  as  the  guest  to  the  place.  How  loth  are 
we  to  leave  this  earth,  only  for  the  society  of  some  few 
friends  in  whom  we  delight,  which  yet  are  subject  every 
day  to  mutual  dislikes !  What  pleasure  shall  we^  then 
take  in  the  enjoying  of  the  saints,  when  there  is  nothing 
in  them  not  amiable,  nothing  in  us  that  may  cool  the  fer* 
vour  of  our  love !  There  shalt  thou,  my  soul,  thyself 
glorified,  meet  with  thy  dear  parents  and  friends  alike 
glorious,  never  to  be  severed.  There  thou  shalt  see  and 
converse  with  those  ancient  worthies  of  the  former  world, 
the  blessed  patriarchs  and  prophets,  with  the  crowned 
martyrs  and  confessors,  with  the  holy  apostles,  and  the 
fathers  of  that  primitive  and  this  present  church,  shining 
each  one  according  to  the  measure  of  his  blessed  labours. 
There  shalt  thou  live  familiarly  in  the  sight  of  those 
angels,  whom  now  thou  jeceivest  good  from,  but  seest 
not.  There,  which  is  the  head  of  all  thy  felicity,  thine 
eyes  shall  see  him  whom  now  thy  heart  longeth  for,  that 
Saviour  of  thine,  in  the  only  hope  of  whom  now  thou 
livest.  Alas,  how  dimly  and  afar  off  dost  thou  now  be- 
hold him !  How  imperfectly  dost  thou  enjoy  him,  while 
every  temptation  bereaves  thee,  for  the  time,  of  his ,  pre- 
sence !  *'  I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth ;  I  sought 
him,  but  found  him  not."  His  back  is  now  towards  thee 
many  times  through  thy  sins,  and  therefore  thou  hardly 
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discemest  him.  Otherwhile  and  often  thy  back  is  turned 
unto  him  through  negligence,  that,  when  thou  mightest 
obscurely  see  him,  thou  dost  not.  Now  thou  shalt  see 
him,  and  thine  eyes,  thus  fixed,  shall  not  be  removed. 
Yet  neither  could  this  glory  make  us  happy,  if,  being  thus 
absolute,  it  were  not  perpetual.  To  be  happy  is  not  so 
sweet  a  state,  as  it  is  miserable  to  have  been  happy.  Lest 
aught  therefore  should  be  wanting,  behoid,  this  felicity 
knoweth  no  end,  feareth  no  intermission,  and  is  as  eternal 
for  the  continuance,  as  he  that  had  no  beginning.  O 
blessedness  truly  infinite !  Our  earthly  joys  do  scarcely 
ever  begin,  but,  when  they  begin,  their  end  bordereth 
upon  their  beginning ;  one  hour  seeth  us  oftimes  joyful 
and  miserable:  here  alone  is  nothing  but  eternity.  If 
then  the  divine  prophet  thought  one  day  here  in  Grod's 
earthly  house  better  than  a  fiiousand  otherwhere,  what 
shall  I  compare  to  thousands  of  milUons  of  years  in  God's 
heavenly  temple  ?  Yea,  millions  of  years  are  not  so  much 
as  a  minute  to  eternity ;  and  that  other  house  not  a  cot- 
tage to  this." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

7,  Of  that  which  is  diverse  from  it  or  contrary  to  it. 

Se VENTHLT,  our  thoughts,  leaving  a  while  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  shall  descend  unto  it  as 
respectively  with  others ;  and  therefore  shall  first  medi- 
tate of  that  which  is  diverse  from  it,  or  contrary  unto  it. 

**  What  dost  thou  here  then,  O  my  soul  ?  What  dost 
thou  here,  grovelling  upon  earth,  where  the  best  things 
are  vanity,  the  rest  no  better  than  vexation  ?  Look  roun4 
about  thee,  and  see  whether  thine  eyes  can  meet  with  any 
thing,  but  either  sins  or  miseries.  Those  few  and  short 
pleasures  thou  seest,  end  ever  sorrowfully,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  intermingled  with  many  grievances.  Here 
thou  hearest  one  cry  out  of  a  sick  body,  whereof  there  is 
no  part  which  affords  not  choice  of  diseases :  this  man 
layeth  his  hand  upon  his  consuming  lungs  and  complain- 
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eth  of  short  wind ;  that  other,  upon  his  rising  spleen  ;  a 
third  shaketh  his  paiafal  head ;  another  roars  out  for  the 
torment  of  his  reins  or  bladder ;  another,  for  the  racking 
i^  his  gonty  joints:  one  is  distempered  with  a  watery 
dropsy ;  another,  with  a  windy  colic ;  a  third,  with  afierjr 
ague ;  a  fourth,  with  an  earthen  melancholy :  one  grovels 
and  foameth  with  the  falling  sickness ;  another  lieth  bed- 
rid, half  senseless  with  a  dead  palsy :  there  are  but  few 
bodies,  that  complain  not  of  some  disease ;  and,  that  thou 
mayest  not  look  far,  it  is  a  wonder  if  thyself  feel  not  always 
one  of  these  evils  within  thee.  There  thou  hearest  ano- 
ther lament  his  loss :  either  his  estate  is  impaired  by 
suretyship^  or  stealth,  or  shipwreck,  or  oppression ;  or  his 
child  \^B  unruly,  or  miscarried ;  or  his  wife  dead,  or  dis- 
loyal :  another  tormented  with  passions :  each  one^  is 
some  way  miserable.  But  that  which  is  yet  more  irksome, 
thy  one  ear  is  beaten  with  cursings  and  blasphemies  ;  thy 
other,  with  scornful,  or  wanton,  or  murdering  speeches  : 
thine  eyes  see  nothing  but  pride,  filthiness,  profaneness, 
blood,  excess,  and  whatsoever  else  might  vex  a  righteous 
soul ;  and,  if  all  the  world  besides  were  innocent,  thou 
iindest  enough  within  thyself  to  make  thyself  weary,  and 
thy  life  loathsome.  Thou  needest  not  fetch  cause  of 
complaint  from  others ;  thy  corruptions  yield  thee  too 
much  at  home ;  ever  sinning,  ever  presuming ;  sinning, 
even  when  thou  hast  repented ;  yea,  even  while  thou 
repentest,  sinning.  Go  to  now,  my  soul,  and  solace  thy- 
self here  below ;  and  suffer  thyself  to  be  besotted  with 
these  goodly  contentments,  worthy  of  no  better,  while 
thou  fixest  thyself  on  these.  See  if  thou  canst  find  any 
of  these  above ;  and,  if  thou  canst  meet  with  any  dis- 
temper, any  loss,  any  sin,  any  complaint,  from  thyself  or 
any  other  above,  despise  thy  heaven,  as  much  as  now  thou 
iovest  the  earth.  Or  if  slU  this  cannot  enough  commend 
unto  thee  the  state  of  heavenly  glory,  cast  down  thine 
eyes  yet  lower  into  that  deep  and  bottomless  pit,  full  of 
horror,  full  of  torment ;  where  there  is  nothing  but  flames, 
and  tears,  and  shrieks,  and  gnashing  of  teeth;  nodding 
but  fiends,  and  tortures ;  where  there  is  palpable  darkness, 
and  >yet  perpetual  fire ;  where  the  damned  are  ever  boiling, 
never  consumed;  ever  dying,  never  dead;  ever  complaining, 
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never  pitied;  whei-e  the  glutton,  that  once  would not^re 
a  cru9t  of  bread,  now  begs  for  one  drop  of  water,  and  yet, 
alaa,  if  whole  rivera  of  water  should  fall  into  his  mouth, 
how  should  they  quench  those  riyers  of  brimstone  that 
feed  this  fiame?  where  there  is  no  intermission  of  com- 
plaiQts,  no  breathing  from  pain,  and,  after  millions  of 
years,  no  possibility  of  comfort.  And  if  the  rod  wherewith 
thou  chastisest  thy  children,  O  Lord,  even  in  this  life,  be 
so  smart  and  galling,  that  they  have  been  brought  down  to 
the  brim  of  despair,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  soul,  have 
entreated  death  to  release  them ;  what  shall  I  thmk  of  their 
plagues,  in  whose  righteous  confusion  thou  consultest,  and 
sayest,  ^^  Aha,  I  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies  V*  Even 
that  thou  shalt  not  be  thus  miserable,  O  my  soul,  is  some 
kind  of  happiness ;  but  that  thou  shalt  be  as  happy,  as  the 
reprobate  are  miserable,  how  worthy  is  it  of  more  estimation , 
than  thyself  is  capable  of!" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

8.  0/  Comparisons  and  Similitudes   whereby  it  may  be 

most  fitly  set  forth . 

After  this  opposition,  the  mind  shall  make  comparison 
of  the  matter  meditated  with  what  may  nearest  resemble 
it;  and  shall  illustrate  it  with  fittest  similitudes,  which 
give  no  small  light  to  the  understanding,  nor  less  force  to 
the  affectirai. 

*^  Wonder  then,  O  my  soul,  as  much  as  thou  canst,  at 
this  ^ry ;  and,  in  comparison  thereof,  contemn  this  earth 
which  now  thou  treadest  upon ;  whose  joys,  if  they  were 
perfect,  are  but  short,  a&d,  if  they  were  long,  are  imperfect. 
Ofio  day,  when  thou  art  above,  looking  down  from  the 
height  of  thy  glory  and  seeing  the  sons  of  men  creeping 
like  so  many  ants  on  this  mole-hill  of  earth,  thou  shaft 
think,  *  Alas,  how  basely  I  once  lived !  Was  yonder  silly 
dungeon  the  place  I  so  loved,  and  was  so  lotn  to  leave?/ 
Think  so  now  beforehand;  and  since  of  heaven  thou 
canst  not,  yet  account  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  worthy. 
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How  heartless  asd  irksome  are  ye,  O  ye  best  earthly 
pleasures,  if  ye  be  matched  with^the  least  of  those  above ! 
How  vile  are  you,  O  ye  sumptuous  buildings  of  kings, 
even  if  all  the  entrails  of  the  earth  had  agreed  to 
enrich  you,  in  comparison  of  this  frame  not  made  with 
bands !  It  is  not  so  high  above  the  earth  in  distance  of 
place,  as  in  worth  and  majesty.  We  may  see  the  face  of 
heaven  from  the  heart  of  the  earth,  but  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  earth,  who  can  see  the  least  glory  of  heaven  ? 
The  three  disciples,  on  mount  Tabor,  saw  but  a  glimpse 
of  this  glory  shining  upon  the  face  of  their  Saviour,  and 
yet,  being  ravished  with  the  sight,  cried  out,  ^*  Master,  it 
is  good  to  be  here,''  and,  thinking  of  building  three  taber- 
nacles, (for  Christ,  Moses,  £Uas,)  could  have  been  content 
themselves  to  have  lain  without  shelter,  so  that  they  might 
always  have  enjoyed  that  sight.  Alas,  how  could  eartibly 
tabernacles  have  fitted  those  heavenly  bodies?  They  knew 
what  they  saw ;  what  they  said,  they  knew  not.  Lo,  these 
three  disciples  were  not  transfigured,  yet  how  deeply  they 
were  affected  even  with  the  glory  of  others !  How  nappy 
shall  we  be,  when  ourselves  shall  be  changed  into  glorious, 
and  shall  have  tabernacles,  not  of  our  own  making,  but 
prepared  for  us  by  God !  And  yet  not  tabernacles,  but 
eternal  mansions.  Moses  saw  God  but  a  while,  and 
shined ;  how  shall  we  shine,  that  shall  behold  his  face  for 
ever !  What  greater  honour  is  there,  than  in  sovereignty  ? 
What  greater  pleasure,  than  in  feasting?  This  life  is  both 
a  kingdom  and  a  feast — a  kingdom ;  '*  He  that  overcom- 
eth  shall  rule  the  nations ;  and  shall  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne :"  O  blessed  promotion !  O  large  dominion  and 
royal  seat,  to  which  Solomon's  throne  of  ivory  was  not 
worthy  to  become  a  footstool — a  feast ;  ''  Blessed  are  they, 
that  are  called  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb."  Feasts 
have  more  than  necessity  of  provision,  more  than  ordinary 
diet ;  but  marriage-feasts  yet  more  than  common  abund- 
ance ;  but  the  marriage-feast  of  the  Son  of  God  to  his 
blessed '  spouse,  the  diurch,  must  so  far  excteed  in  all 
heavenly  munificence  and  variety,  as  the  persons  are  of  the 
greater  state  and  majesty :  there  is  new  wine,  pure  manna, 
and  all  manner  of  spiritual  dainties ;  and,  with  the  ccmti- 
Bual  cheer,  a  sweet  and  answerable  welcome :  while  the 
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Bridegroom  lovingly  clieereth  us  up,  **  Eat,  O  friends, 
drink,  and  mak«  you  merry,  O  well  beloved."  Yea,  there 
shall  thou  be,  my  soul,  not  a  guest,  but,  how  unworthy 
soever,  the  bride  herself  whom  he  hath  everlastingly 
espoused  to  himself  in  truth  and  righteousness.  The  con- 
tract is  passed  here  below ;  the  marriage  is  consummate 
above,  and  solemnized  with  a  perpetual  feast ;  so  that  now 
thou  mayest  safely  say,  **  My  well-beloved  is  mine,  and  I 
am  his.  Wherefore  hearken,  O  my  soul,  and  consider, 
and  incline  thine  ear ;  forget  also  thine  own  people  and 
thy  father's  house,"  thy  supposed  home  of  this  world : 
**  so  shall  the  King  have  pleasure  in  thy  beauty ;  for  he  is 
thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  him." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

9.  The  Titles  and  Names  of  the  Thing  considered. 

The  very  names  and  titles  of  the  matter  considered,  yield 
no  small  store  to  our  meditation ;  which,  being  commonly 
so  imposed  that  they  secretly  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  thing  which  they  represent,  are  not  unwordiy  of  our 
discourse. 

*'  What  need  I  seek  those  resembltoces,  when  the  very 
name  of  Life  implieth  sweetness  to  men  on  earth,  even 
to  them  who  confess  to  live  with  some  discontentment  ? 
''  Surely  the  light  is  a  pleasant  thing ;  and  it  is  good  to 
the  eyes  to  see  the  sun ; "  yet,  when  Temporal  is  added  to 
Life,  I  know  not  how  this  addition  detracteth  something, 
and  doth  greatly  abate  the  pleasure  of  life ;  for  those  who 
joy  to  think  of  life,  grieve  to  think  it  but  temporal ;  so 
vexing  is  the  end  of  that  whose  continuance  was  delightful. 
But  now,  when  here  is  an  addition,  above  time,  of  eternity, 
it  maketh  life  so  much  more  sweet  as  it  is  more  lasting ; 
and^  lasting  infinitely,  what  can  it  give  less  than  an  infinite 
contentment  ?  O  dying  and  false  life  which  we  enjoy  here, 
and  scarcely  a  shadow  and  counterfeit  of  that  other !  What 
is  more  esteemed  than  glory,  which  is  so  precious  to  men 
of  spirit,  that  it  makes  them  prodigal  of  tlieir  blood,  proud 
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of  their  wounds,  careless  of  themselves  ?  and  yet,  alas,  how 
pent  and  how  fading  is  this  glory,  cfifeeted  with  such 
dangers  and  death  !  hardly,  after  all  trophies  and  monu- 
ments, either  known  to  the  next  sea,  or  surviving  him  that 
dieth  for  it !  It  is  true  glory  to  triumph  in  heaven,  where 
is  neither  envy  nor  forgetfulness.  What  is  more  dear  to 
us  than  our  country,  which  the  worthy  and  faithful  patriots 
of  all  times  have  respected  above  their  parents,  their  chil* 
dren,  their  lives ;  counting  it  only  happy  to  live  in  it,  and 
to  die  for  it  ?  The  banished  man  pines  for  the  want  of  it ; 
the  traveller  digesteth  all  the  tediousness  of  his  way,  all 
the  sorrows  of  an  ill  journey,  in  the  only  hope  of  home, 
forgetting  all  hi^s  foreign  miseries,  when  he  feeleth  his  ovm 
smoke.  Where  is  our  country,  but  above  ?  Thence  thou 
camest,  O  my  soul ;  thither  thou  art  going  in  a  short,  but 
weary  pilgrimage.  O  miserable  men,  if  we  account  our- 
selves at  home  in  our  pilgrimage  ;  if,  in  our  journey,  we 
long  not  for  home !  Dost  thou  see  men  so  in  love  with  iheir 
native  soil,  that  even  when  it  is  all  deformed  with  the  de- 
solations of  war  and  turned  into  rude  heaps,  or  while  it  is 
even  now  flaming  with  the  fire  of  civil  broils,  they  covet 
yet  still  to  Uve  in  it,  preferring  it  to  all  other  places  of  more 
peace  and  pleasure?  Andshalt  thou,  seeing  nothing  but 
peace  and  blessedness  at  home,  nothing  but  trouble  abroad, 
content  thyself  with  a  faint  wish  of  thy  dissolution  ?  If 
heaven  were  thy  gaol,  thou  couldest  but  think  of  it  un- 
comfortably. O  what  affection  can  be  worthy  of  such  a 
home?" 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

10.  Consideration  of  fit  Testimonies  of  Scripture  concern^ 

ing  our  Theme, 

Lastly,  if  we  can  recall  any  pregnant  testimonies  of 
scripture  concerning  our  theme,  tiiose  shall  fitly  conclude 
this  part  of  our  meditation — of  scripture,  for  that  in  these 
matters  of  God,  none  but  divine  authority  can  command 
assent  and  settle  the  conscience.    Witnesses  of  holy  men 
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may  serve  for  coloursy  and  the  ground  must  be  only  from 
God. 

**  There  it  is,''  saith  the  Spirit  of  God  which  cannot  de- 
ceive thee,  ^*  that  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes ; 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  */*  yea,  there  shall  not 
only  be  an  end  of  sorrows,  but  an  abundant  recompense 
for  the  sorrows  of  our  life ;  as  he  that  was  rapt  up  into  the 
third  heaven,  and  there  saw  what  cannot  be  spoken, 
speaketh  yet  thus  of  what  he  saw,  "  I  reckon,  that  the 
afflictions  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  It  was 
shewed  unto  him,  what  should  hereafter  be  shewed  unto  us ; 
and  he  saw,  that  if  all  the  world  full  of  miseries  were  laid 
in  one  balance,  and  the  least  glory  of  heaven  in  another, 
those  would  be  incomparably  light,  yea,  as  a  divine  father 
says,  that  one  day's  fehcity  above  were  worth  a  thousand 
years'  torment  below.  What  then  can  be  matched  with 
the  eternity  of  such  joys  ?  ''  O  how  great,  therefore,  is  this 
thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them 
that  fear  thee ;  and  done  to  them  thattmst  in  thee,  before 
the  scms  of  men!*' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Of  our  SECOND  PART  of  Meditation^  which  is  in  the  Af- 
fections—wherein is  required,  1.  a  Taste  and  Relish 
of  what  we  have  thought  upon. 

The  most  difficult  and  knotty  part  of  meditation  thus 
finished,  there  remaineth  that  which  is  both  more  lively 
and  more  easy  unto  a  good  heart,  to  be  wrought  altogether 
by  the  affections ;  which  if  our  discourses  reach  not  unto, 
they  prove  vain  and  to  no  purpose.  That  which  foUoweth 
therefore,  is  the  very  soul  of  meditation,  whereto  all  that 
is  past  serveth  but  as  an  instrument.  A  man  is  a  man  bv 
his  understanding  part,  but  he  is  a  Christian  by  his  will 
and  affections. 
Seeing  therefore  that  all  our  former  labour  of  the  br^in  is 
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only  to  affect  the  heart,  after  that  the  mind  hath  thus  tra-* 
versed  the  point  proposed  through  all  the  heads  of  reason, 
it  shall  endeavour  to  find,  in  the  first  place,  some  feeling 
touch  and  sweet  relish  in  that  which  it  hath  thus  chewed ; 
which  fruit,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  will  voluntarily 
follow  upon  a  serious  meditation.  David  saith,  '^  O  taste 
and  see  how  gracious  *  the  Lord  is.*'  In  meditation  we 
do  both  see  and  taste,  but  we  see  before  we  taste.  Sight 
is  of  the  understanding ;  taste, of  the  affections.  Neither 
can  we  see,  but  we  must  taste ;  we  cannot  know  aright, 
but  we  must  needs  be  affected.  Let  the  heart  therefore 
first  conceive  and  feel  in  itself  the  sweetness  or  bitterness 
of  the  matter  meditated ;  which  is  never  done  without  some 
passion,  nor  expressed  without  some  hearty  exclamation; 

"  O  blessed  estate  of  the  saints !  O  glory  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, even  by  those  who  are  glorified !  O  incomprehen- 
sible salvation !  What  savour  hath  this  earth  to  thee? 
Who  can  regard  the  world,  that  believeth  thee  ?  Who  can 
think  of  thee,  and  not  be  ravished  with  wonder  and  desire  ? 
Who  can  hope  for  thee,  and  not  rejoice  ?  Who  can  know 
thee,  and  not  be  swallowed  up  with  admiration  at  the 
mercy  of  him  that  bestoweth  thee?  O  blessedness,  worthy 
of  Christ's  blood  to  purchase  thee  !■  worthy  of  the  continual 
songs  of  saints  and  angels  to  celebrate  thee !  How  should 
I  magnify  thee !  How  should  I  long  for  thee !  How  should 
I  hate  all  this  world  for  thee  ? " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

2    A  Complaint,  bewailing  our  Wants  and  Untowardness. 

Aftbr  this  taste  shall  follow  a  complaint,  wherein  the 
heart  bewaileth  to  itself  its  own  poverty,  dulness,  and  im- 
perfection; chiding  and  abasing  itself,  in  respect  of  its 
wants  and  indisposition :  wherein  humiliation  truly  goeth 
before  glory,  for  the  more  we  are  cast  down  in  our  conceit, 
the  higher  shall  God  lift  us  up  at  the  end  of  this  exercise 
in  spintual  rejoicing. 

"  But,  alas»  where  is  my  love  ?   where  is  my  longing  ? 
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Where  art  thou,  O  my  soul  ?  What  heaviness  hath  over- 
taken thee  ?  How  hath  the  world  bewitdied  and  possessed 
thee,  that  thou  art  become  so  careless  of  thy  home,  so 
senseless  of  spiritual  delights,  so  fond  upon  these  vanities? 
Dost  thou  doubt  whether  there  be  a  heaven  ?  or  whether 
thou  have  a  God  and  a  Saviour  there  ?  O  far  be  from  thee  this 
atheism !  far  be  from  thee  the  least  thought  of  this  desperate 
impiety.  Woe  were  thee,  if  thou  believedst  not !  But,  O  thou 
of  little  faith,  dost  thou  believe  there  is  happiness,  and  hap-^ 
piness  for  thee,  and  desirest  it  not  and  delightest  not  in  it  ? 
Alas,  how  weak  and  unbelieving  is  thy  belief !  how  cold 
and  faint  mre  thy  desires !  Tell  me  what  such  goodly  en- 
tertainment hast  thou  met  withal  here  on  earth,  that  was 
worthy  to  withdraw  thee  from  these  heavenly  joys  ?  What 
pleasure  in, it  ever  gave  thee  contentment  ?  or  what  cause 
of  dislike  findest  thou  above  ?  O  no,  my  soul ;  it  is  only 
thy  miserable  drowsiness,  only  thy  security :  the  world, 
the  world  hath  besotted  thee,  hath  undone  thee  with  care- 
lessness. Alas,  if  thy  delight  be  so  cold,  what  difference 
is  there  in  thee  from  an  ignorant  heathen  that  doubts  of 
another  life?  yea,  from  an  Epicurean  that  denies  it?  Att 
thou  a  Christian,  or  art  thou  none  ?  If  thou  be  what  thou 
professest,  away  with  this  dull  and  senseless  worldliness ; 
away  with  this  earthly  uncheerfulness.  Shake  off  at  last 
this  pro&ne  and  godless  security  that  hath  thus  long 
weighed  thee  down  from  mounting  up  to  thy  joys.  Look 
up  to  thy  God  and  to  thy  crown ;  and  say  with  confidence, 
*^  O  Lord,  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

3.  A  hearty  Wish  of  the  Sotd for  what  itcomplaineth  to  want. 

After  this  complaint,  must  succeed  a  hearty  and  passion- 
ate wish  of  the  soul,  which  ariseth  clearly  from  the  two 
former  degrees ;  for  that  which  a  man  hath  found  sweet 
and  comfortable,  and  complsuns  that  he  still  wanteth,  he 
cannot  but  wish  to  enjoy. 
'*  O  Lord,  that  I  could  wait  and  long  for  thy  salvation ! 
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O  that  I  could  mind  the  things  above !  that,  as  I  am  a 
stranger  indeed,  so  I  could  be  also  in  affection  !  O  that 
mine  eyes,  like  the  eyes  of  thy  first  martyr^  could,  by  the 
light  of  feith,  see  but  a  glimpse  of  heaven !  O  that  my 
heart  could  be  rapt  up  thither  in  desire !  How  should  I 
trample  upon  these  poor  vanities  of  the  earth !  How  wil- 
lingly should  I  endure  all  sorrows,  all  torments  1  How 
scornfully  should  I  pass  by  all  pleasures !  How  should  I 
be  in  travail  of  my  dissolution !  O  when  shall  that  blessed 
day  come,  when,  all  this  wretched  worldliness  removed,  I 
shall  solace  myself  in  my  God  ?  '^  Behold,  as  the  hart 
panteth  for  the  rivers  of  waters,  so-panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God  ;  even  for  the 
living  God.  O  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  the 
presence  of  God  ?  *' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

4.  An  humble  Confession  of  our  Disability  to  effect  what 

we  wish, 

AvTsiNhis  wishing,  shall  follow  humble  confession,  by 
just  order  of  nature ;  for,  having  bemoaned  our  want  and 
wished  supply,  not  finding  this  hope  in  ourselves,  we  must 
needs  acknowledge  it  to  him  of  whom  only  we  may  both 
seek  and  find.  Where  it  is  to  be  duly  observed,  how  the 
mind  is,  by  turns,  depressed  and  lifted  up ;  being  lifted  up 
with  our  estate  of  joy,  it  is  cast  down  with  complaint ;  lift 
up  with  wishes,  it  is  cast  down  with  confession :  which 
order  doth  best  hold  it  in  pure  and  just  temper,  and  ma- 
keth  it  more  feeling  of  the  comfort  which  foUoweth  in  the 
conclusion.  This  confession  must  derogate  all  from  our- 
selves, and  ascribe  all  to  God. 

"  Thus  I  desire,  O  Lord  to  be  rightly  affected  towards 
thee  and  thy  glory.  I  desire  to  come  to  thee,  but,  alas, 
how  weakly !  how  heartlessly !  Thou  knowest  that  I  can 
neither  come  to  thee  nor  desire  to  come,  but  from  thee. 
It  is  nature  that  holds  me  from  thee.  This  treacherous 
nature  favoureth  itself,  loveth  the  world,  hateth  to  think 
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of  a  dissolution^  and  chooseth  rather  to  dwell  in  tiiis  dun- 
geon with  continnal  sorrow  and  complaint,  than  to  endue 
a  parting,  although  to  liberty  and  joy.  Alas,  Lord,  it  is 
my  misery,  that  I  love  my  pain.  How  long  shall  these 
vanities  thus  besot  me  ?  It  is  thou  only  that  canst  turn 
away  mine  eyes  from  regarding  these  follies,  and  my  heart 
from  affecting  them  :  thou  only,  who,  as  thou  shalt  one 
day  receive  my  soul  into  heaven,  so  now  beforehand  canst 
fix  my  soul  upon  heaven  and  thee." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

5.  An  earnest  Petition  for  that  which  we  eonfeu  to  want, 

Aftbr  confession  naturally  follows  petition,  eamestiy  re- 
questing that  at  his  hands,  which  we  acknowledge  our- 
selves unable,  and  none  but  God  able,  to  perform. 

**  O  carry  it  up  therefore,  thou  that  hast  created  and  re^ 
deemed  it,  carry  it  up  to  thy  glory !  O  let  me  not  always 
be  tiius  dull  and  brutish ;  let  not  these  scales  of  eartUy 
afiection  always  dim  and  blind  mine  eyes  1  O  thou- that 
layedst  clay  upon  the  blind  man's  eyes,  take  away  tiiis 
clay  from  mine  eyes  ;  wherewith,  alas,  they  are  so  daubed 
up,  that  they  cannot  see  heaven.  lUummate  them  from 
above,  and  '*  in  thy  light  let  me  see  light."  ^  O  thou  that 
hast  prepared  a  place  for  my  soul,  prepare  my  soul  for  that 
place ;  prepare  it  with  holiness :  prepare  it  with  desire ; 
and  even  while  it  sojoumeth  on  earth,  let  it  dwell  in  hea- 
ven with  thee,  beholding  ever  tiie  beauty  of  thy  face,  the 
glory  of  thy  saints  and  of  itself.". 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
6.  A  vehement  Enforcement  of  our  Petition, 

After  petition  will  follow  the  enforcement  of  our  request, 
from  argument  and  importunate  obsecration ;  wherein  we 
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must  take  heed  of  complimenting  in  terms  with  God,  at 
knowing  that  he  will  not  be  mocked  by  any  fashionable 
form  of  suity  bnt  requireth  holy  and  feeling  entreaty. 

'^  How  graciously  hast  thou  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
that  whoever  wants  wisdom  shall  ask  it  of  thee,  who 
neither  deniest  nor  upbraidest !  O  Lord,  I  want  heavenly 
wisdom  to  conceive  aright  of  heaven.  I  want  it,  asd  ask 
it  of  thee.  Give  me  to  ask  it  instantly;  and  give  it  me, 
according  to  thy  promise,  abundantly.  Thou  seest  it  is  no 
strange  favour  that  I  beg  of  thee,  no  other  than  that 
which  thou  hast  richly  bestowed  upon  all  thy  valiant  mar- 
tyrs, confessors,  servants,  from  the  beginning  ;  who  never 
could  have  so  cheerfully  embraced  death  and  torment,  if, 
through  the  midst  of  their  flames  and  pain,  they  had  not 
seen  their  crown  of  glory.  The  poor  thief  on  the  cross 
had  no  sooner  craved  thy  remembrance  when  thou  earnest 
to  thy  kingdom,  than  thou  promisedst  to  take  him  with 
thee  into  heaven.  Presence  was  better  to  him,  than  re- 
membrance. Behold,  now  thou  art  in  thy  kingdom;  I 
am  on  earth ;  remember  thine  unworthy  servant,  and  let 
my  soul  in  conceit,  in  affection,  in  conversation,  be  this 
day  and  for  ever  with  thee  in  paradise.  I  see  that  **  man 
walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain ;  *^ 
they  are  pitiful  pleasures  he  enjoyeth,  while  he  forgettetb 
thee.  I  am  as  vain ;  make  me  more  wise.  O  let  me  see 
heaven ;  and  I  know,  I  shall  never  envy,  nor  follow  them ! 
*'  My  times  are  in  thy  hand :"  I  am  no  better  than  my  fa- 
thers; a  stranger  on  earth.  As  I  speak  of  them,  so  the 
next,  yea  this  generation  shall  speak  of  me,  as  one  that 
was.  My  life  is  a  bubble,  a  smoke,  a  shadow,  a  thought: 
I  know  there  is  no  abiding  in  this  thoroughfare.  O  suffer 
me  not  to  be  so  mad,  as  while  I  pass  on  tiie  way,  I  should 
forget  the  end  1  It  is  that  other  life  that  I  must  trust  to. 
With  thee  it  is,  that  I  shall  continue.  O  let  me  not  be  so 
foolish,  as  to  settle  myself  on  what  I  must  leave,  and  to 
neglect  eternity.  I  have  seen  enough  of  this  earth,  and  yet 
I  love  it  too  much.  O  let  me  see  heaven,  another  while ; 
and  love  it  so  much  more  than  the  earth,  by  how  much 
the  things  there  are  more  worthy  to  be  loved.  O  God, 
look  down  on  thy  wretched  pilgrim  and  teach  me  to  look 
up  to  thee,  and  to  see  tliy  goodness  in  the  land  of  the 
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living.  Thou  that  boughtest  hearen  for  me,  guide  me 
thither ;  and,  for  the  price  that  it  cost  thee,  for  thy  mer* 
cies'  sake,  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  enlighten  thou  my 
souly  direct  it,  crown  it." 


CHAFrER  XXXIV. 

7.  A  cheerful  Confidence  of  obtaining  what  we  have  re- 
quested and  enforced. 

After  l^is  enforcement  doth  follow  confidence,  wherein 
the  soul,  after  many  doubtful  and  unquiet  bickerings, 
gathereth  up  her  forces,  and  cheerfully  rouseth  up  itself; 
and,  like  one  of  David's  worthies,  breaketh  through  a 
whole  army  of  doubts,  and  fetcheth  comfort  from  the 
well  of  life,  which,  though  in  some  later,  yet  in  all  is  a 
suie  reward  from  God  of  sincere  meditation. 

"  Yea,  be  thou  bold,  O  my  soul ;  and  do  not  merely 
crave,  but  challenge  this  favour  of  God,  as  that  which  he 
oweth  thee.  He  oweth  it  thee,  because  he  hath  promised 
it,  and,  by  his  mercy,  hath  made  his  gift  his  debt. 
^'  Faithful  is  he  that  hath  promised,  who  also  will  do  it." 
Hath  he  not  given  thee  not  only  bis  hand  in  the  sweet 
hopes  of  the  Gospel,  but  his  seal  also  in  the  sacraments  ? 
Yea,  besides  promise,  hand,  seal,  hath  he  not  given  thee 
a  sure  earnest  of  thy  salvation  in  some  weak,  but  true 
graces  ?  •  Yet  more,  hath  he  not  given  thee,  besides 
earnest,  possession ;  while  he  that  is  '^  the  truth  and  the 
life,''  saith,  "  He  that  believeth,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
is  passed  from  death  unto  life  ?*'  Canst  thou  not  then  be 
content  to  cast  thyself  upon  this  blessed  issue-^f  God  be 
merciful,  I  am  glorious.  I  have  thee  already,  O  my  life. 
God  is  faithful,  and  I  do  believe.  '^  Who  shall  separate 
me  from  the  love  of  Christ?"  from  my  glory  with  Christ? 
Who  shall  pull  me  out  of  my  heaven  ?  Go  to  then,  and 
"  return  to  thy  rest,  O  my  soul?"  make  use  of  that 
heaven,  wherein  thou  art,  and  be  happy." 

Thus  we  have  found,  that  our  meditation,  like  the  wind, 
gathereth  strength  in  proceeding;  and,  as  natural  bodies, 
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the  nearer  they  come  to  their  places,  move  with  more  ce* 
lerity,  so  doth  the  soul,  in  this  course  of  meditation^  to 
the  unspeakahle  benefit  of  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  CONCLUSION  of  our  Meditat%on,in  what  Order  it  must 

be — 1.  with  TTuinksgiving, 

The  conclusion  remaineth,  wherein  we  must  advise,  like 
as  physicians  do  in  their  sweats  and  exercise,  that  we 
cease  not  over-suddenly,  but  leave  off  by  little  and  little. 
The  mind  must  not  be  suffered  to  fall  headlong  from  this 
height,  but  must  also  descend  by  degrees. 

The  first  whereof,  after  our  confidence,  shall  be  a  hearty 
gratulation  and  thanksgiving ;  for  as  man  naturally  can- 
not be  miserable,  but  he  must  com]j^ain  and  crave  remedy, 
so  the  good  heart  cannot  find  itself  happy,  and  not  be 
thankful ;  and  this  thankfulness  which  it  feeleth  and  ex- 
presseth,  maketh  it  yet  more  good,  and  affecteth  it  more. 

"  What  shall  I  then  <^o  to  thee  for  this  mercy,  O  thou 
Saviour  of  men  ?  What  should  I  render  to  my  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits  ?  Alas,  what  can  I  give  thee,  which  is  not 
thine  own  before?  O  that  I  could  give  thee  but  all 
thine !  Thou  givest  me  to  drink  of  this  cup  of  salvation ; 
**  I  will  therefore  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Bless  thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ; 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.'^  And, 
since  here  thou  beginnest  thy  heaven,  begin  here  also  that 
joyful  song  of  thanksgiving,  which  there  thou  shalt  stn^ 
more  sweetly,  and  never  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

2.  With  Recommendation  of  our  Souls  and  Ways  to  Chd. 

After  this  thanksgiving  shall  follow  a  faithful  recom- 
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mendation  of  ourselves  to  God ;  wherein  the  soal  dodi 
icheerfully  give  up  itself,  and  repose  itself  whoUy  upon 
her  Maker  and  her  Redeemer ;  committing  herself  to  him 
in  all  her  ways ;  submitting  herself  to  him  in  all  his  ways ; 
desiring,  in  all  things,  to  glorify  him,  and  to  walk  worthy 
of  her  high  and  glorious  calling. 

Both  which  latter  will  be  done,  as  I  have  ever  found, 
with  much  life  and  comfort,  if,  for  the  full  conclusion,  we 
lift  up  our  heart  and  voice  to  God,  in  singing  some  ver* 
side  of  David's  divine  psalms,  answerable  to  our  dispo- 
sition and  matter;  whereby  the  heart  closes  up  itself 
with  much  sweetness  and  contentment. 

This  course  of  meditation,  thus  heartily  observed,  let 
him  that  practiseth  tell  me,  whether  he  find  not  that  his 
soul,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  exercise  did  but  creep 
and  grovel  upon  earth,  do  not  now  in  the  conclusion  soar 
aloft  into  heaven;  and,  being  before  afar  off,  do  not  now 
find  itself  near  to  God,  yea,  with  him  and  in  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

An  HpUoguCf  reproving  the  Neglect  and  exhorting  to  the 

Use  of  Meditation, 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured, according  to  my  slender  faculty, 
to  prescribe  a  method  of  meditation,  not  upon  such  strict 
terms  of  necessity,  that  whosoever  goeth  not  my  way, 
erreth.  Divers  paths  lead  ofttimes  to  the  same  end,  and 
every  man  aboundeth  in.  his  own  sense.  If  experience 
and  custom  have  made  another  form  familiar  to  any  man, 
I  forbid  it  not ;  as  that  learned  father  said  of  his  trans* 
lation,  ^'  Let  him  use  his  own,  not  contemn  mine.'^  If 
any  man  be  to  choose  and  begin,  let  him  practise  mine 
till  he  meet  with  a  better  master.  If  another  course  mav 
be  better,  I  am  sure  this  is  good*  Neither  is  it  to  be  suf* 
fered,  that,  like  as  fantastical  men,  while  thejr  doubt  what 
fashioned  suit  they  should  wear,  put  on  nothing ;  so  that 
we  Christians  .should  neglect  the  matter  of  this  worthy 
business,  while  we  nicely  stand  upon  the  form  thereof. 
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Wherein  give  me  leave  to  complain,  with  just  sorrow  and 
shame,  that  if  there  be  any  Christian  duty  the  omission  of 
which  is  notoriously  shameful  and  prejudicial  to  the  souls 
of  professors,  it  is  this  of  meditation.  This  is  the  very 
end  God  .  hath  given  us  our  souls  for :  we  mis-spend 
them,  if  we  use  them  not  thus.  How  lamentable  is  it, 
that  we  so  employ  them,  as  if  our  faculty  of  discourse 
served  for  nothing  but  our  earthly  provision !  as  if  our 
reaBonnble  and  Christian  minds  were  appointed  for  the 
slaves  and  drudges  of  this  body,  only  to  be  the  caters  and 
cooks  of  our  appetite ! 

The  world  fiUeth  us,  yea,  cloyeth  us.  We  find  our- 
selves work  enough  to  think.  What  have  I  yet  ?  How 
may  I  get  more.?  What  must  I  lay  out?  What  shall  I 
leave  for  posterity  ?  How  may  I  prevent  the  wrong  of 
miqe  adversary  ?  How  may  I  return  it  ?  What  answer 
shall  I  make  to  such  allegations  ?  What  entertainment 
shall  I  give  to  such  friends  ?  What  courses  shall  I  take 
in  such  suits  ?  In  what  pastime  shall  I  spend  this  day  ? 
in  What  the  next  ?  What  advantage  shall  I  reap  by  this 
practice  ?  what  loss  ?  What  was  said  ?  answered  ?  re- 
plied? done?  followed?  Qoodly  thoughts  and  fit  for 
spiritual  minds !  Say  were  there  no  other  world,  how 
could  we  spend  our  cares  otherwise?  Unto  this  only 
neglect,  let  me  ascribe  the  commonness  of  that  Laodicean 
temper  of  men,  or,  if  that  be  worse,  of  the  dead  coldness 
which  hath  stricken  the  hearts  of  many,  having  left  them 
nothing  but  the  bodies  of  men  and  vizors  of  Christians ; 
to  this  only  let  me  ascribe  it,  they  have  not  meditated. 
It  is  not  more  impossible  to  live  without  a  heart,  than  to 
be  devout  without  meditation.  Would  God  therefore 
my  words  could  be  in  this,  as  the  wise  man  saith  the 
jrprds  of  the  wise  are,  like  unto  goads  in  the  sides  of  every 
reader,  to  quicken  him  up  out  of  this  dull  and  lazy  secu- 
rity to  a  cheerful  practice  of  this  divine  meditation.  Let 
him  curse  me  on  his  death-bed,  if,  looking  back  from 
thence  to  the  bestowing  of  his  former  times,  he  acknow- 
ledge not  these  hours  passed  the  most  happily  in  bis 
whole  life ;  if  he  then  wish  not  he  had  worn  out  more 
days,  in  so  profitable  and  heaf  enly  a  work. 
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MEDITATION  OF  DEATH 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  FOREGOING  RULES. 


The  Entrance. — And  now,  my  soul,  that  ihou  hast 
thought  of  the  end,  what  can  fit  thee  better  than  to  think  of 
the  way  ?  And  though  the  forepart  of  the  way  to  heaven  be 
a  good  life,  the  latter  and  more  immediate  is  death.  Shall 
I  call  it  the  way,  or  the  gate  of  life  ?  Sure  I  am,  that  by 
it  only  we  pass  into  that  blessedness,  whereof  we  have  so 
thought,  that  we  have  found  it  cannot  be  thought  of 
enough. 

The  Description. — ^What  then  is  this  death,  but  the 
taking  down  of  these  sticks,  whereof  this  earthly  tent  is 
composed  ?  the  separation  of  two  great  and  old  friends, 
till  they  meet  again  ?  the  gaol-delivery  of  a  long  prisoner  ? 
our  journey  into  that  other  world,  for  which  we  and  this 
thoroughfare  were  made  ?  our  payment  of  our  first  debt 
to  nature  ?  the  sleep  of  the  body,  and  the  awakening  of 
the  soul  ? 

The  Division. — But,  lest  thou  shouldest  seem  to 
flatter  him,  whose  name  and  face  hath  ever  seemed  ter- 
rible to  others,  remember  that  there  are  more  deaths  than 
one.  If  the  first  death  be  not  so  fearful  as  he  is  made, 
his  horror  lying  more  in  the  conceit  of  the  beholder  than 
in  his  own  aspect,  surely  the  second  is  not  made  so  fear- 
ful as  he  is.  No  living  eye  can  behold  the  terrors 
thereof.  It  is  as  impossible  to  see  them,  as  to  feel  them, 
and  live.  Nothing,  but  a  name,  is  common  to  both. 
The  first  hath  men,  casualties,  diseases,  for  his  execu- 
tioners ;  the  second,  devils.  The  power  of  the  first  is  in 
the  grave ;  the  second,  in  hell.  The  worst  of  the  first,  is 
seaseleasness ;  the  easiest  of  the  second,  is  a  perpetual 
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sense  of  all  the  pain  that  can  make  a  man  exquisitely 
miserable. 

The  Causes. — Thou  shalt  have  no  business,  O  my 
soul,  with  the  second  death :  thy  first  resurrection  hath 
secured  thee.  Thank  him  that  hath  redeemed  thee,  for 
thy  safety.  And  how  can  I  thank  thee  enough,  O  my 
Saviour,  who  hast  so  mercifully  bought  off  my  torment, 
with  thy  own ;  and  hast  drunk  off  that  bitter  potion  of 
thy  Father's  wrath,  whereof  the  very  taste  had  been  our 
death?  Yea,  such  is  thy  mercy,  O  thou  Redeemer  of 
men,  that  thou  hast  not  only  subdued  the  second  death, 
but  reconciled  the  first ;  so  that  thy  children  taste  not  at 
all  of  the  second,  and  find  the  first  so  sweetened  to  them 
by  thee,  that  they  complain  not  of  bitterness.  It  was 
not  thou,  O  God,  that  madest  death ;  our  hands  are  they 
that  were  guilty  of  this  evil.  Thou  sawest  all  thy  work, 
that  it  was  good ;  we  brought  forth  sin,  and  sin  brought 
forth  death.  To  the  discharge  of  thy  justice  and  mercy, 
we  acknowledge  this  miserable  conception  ;  and  needs 
must  that  child  be  ugly,  that  hath  such  parents.  Cer- 
tainly, if  being  and  good  be,  as  they  are,  of  an  equal 
extent,  then  the  dissolution  of  our  being  must  needs,  in 
itself,  be  evil.  How  full  of  darkness  and  horror  then  is 
the  privation  of  this  vital  light,  especially  since  thy  wis- 
dom intended  it  to  be  the  revenge  of  sin,  which  is  no  less 
than  the  violation  of  an  infinite  justice !  It  was  thy  just 
pleasure  to  plague  us  with  this  brood  of  our  own  beget- 
ting. Pehold,  that  death  which  was  not  till  then  in  the 
world,  is  now  in  every  thing.  One  great  conqueror  finds 
it  in  a  slate ;  another  fiuds  it  in  a  fly :  one  finds  it  in  the 
kernel  of  a  grape ;  another,  in  the  prick  of  a  thorn :  one, 
in  the  taste  of  a  herb';  another,  in  the  smell  of  a  flower : 
one,  in  a  bit  of  meat ;  another,  in  a  mouthful  of  air :  one, 
in  the  very  sight  of  a  danger ;  another,  in  the  conceit  of 
what  might  have  been.  Nothing,  in  all  our  life,  is  too 
little  to  hide  death  under  it.  There  needs  no  cords,  nor 
knives,  nor  swords,  nor  pieces  ;  we  have  made  ourselves 
as  many  ways  of  death,  as  there  are  helps  of  living.  But 
if  we  were  the  authors  of  our  death,  it  was  thou  that 
didst  alter  it.  Our  disobedience  made  it,  and  thy  mercy 
made  it  not  to  be  evil.    It  had  been  all  one  to  thee,  to 
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have  taken  away  the  very  being  of  death  firom  thine  own, 
but  thou  thoughtest  it  best  to  take  away  the  sting  of  it 
only ;  as  good  physicians,  when  they  would  apply  their 
leeches,  scour  them  with  salt  and  nettles,  and,  when  their 
corrupt  blood  is  voided,  employ  them  to  the  health  of  the 
patient.  It  is  more  glory  to  thee,  that  thou  hast  removed 
enmity  from  this  Esau;  that  now  he  meets  us  with 
kisses,  instead  of  frowns ;  and,  if  we  receive  a  blow  from 
this  rough  hand,  yet  that  very  stripe  is  healing.  O  how 
much  more  powerful  is  thy  death  than  our  sm  !  O  my 
Saviour  how  hast  thou  perfumed  and  softened  this  bed  of 
my  grave,  by  dying !  How  can  it  grieve  me,  to  tread  in 
thy  steps  to  glory  ? 

The  Evfects. — Our  sin  made  death  our  last  enemy ; 
thy  goodness  hath  made  it  the  first  friend  that  we  meet 
with  in  our  passss^  to  another  world ;  for  as  she  that 
receives  us  from  the  knees  of  our  mother  in  our  first 
entrance  to  the  light,  washeth,  cleanseth,  dresseth  os, 
and  presents  us  to  the  breast  of  our  nurse  or  the  arms  of 
our  mother,  challenges  some  interest  in  us  when  we  come 
to  our  growth ;  so  death,  which  in  our  passage  to  that 
other  life  is  the  first  that  receives  and  presents  our  naked 
soul  to  the  hands  of  those  angels  who  carry  it  up  to  her 
glory,  cannot  but  think  this  office  friendly  and  merito- 
rious. What,  if  this  guide  lead  my  carcase  through 
corruption  and  rottenness,  when  my  soul  in  the  very 
instant  of  her  separation  knows  itself  happy  ?  What,  if 
my  friends  mourn  about  my  bed  and  coffin,  when  my  soul 
sees  the  smiling  face  and  loving  embracements  of  him 
that  was  dead  and  is  alive?  What  care  I  who  shuts 
these  earthen  eyes,  when  death  opens  the  eye  of  my  soul 
to  see  as  I  am  seen  ?  What,  if  my  name  be  forgotten  of 
men,  when  1  live  above  with  Uie  God  of  spirits  ? 

The  Subject. — If  death  would  be  still  an  enemy,  it  b 
the  worst  part  of  me  that  he  hath  any  thing  to  do  withal. 
The  best  is  above  his  reach,  and  gains  more  than  the 
other  can  lose.  The  worst  piece  of  the  horror  of  death  is 
the  grave :  and,  set  aside  infidelity,  what  so  great  misery 
is  this  ?  That  part  which  is  corrupted,  feels  it  not ;  that 
which  is  free  from  corruption,  feels  an  abundant  recom* 
pence,  and  foresees  a  joyful  reparation.    What  is  here 
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but  a  just  restitution?  We  carry  beayen  and  earth 
wrapt  up  in  our  bosoms ;  eacb  part  returns  bomeward  : 
and  if  the  exceeding  glory  of  heaven  cannot  countervail 
the  dolesomeness  of  the  grave,  what  do  I  believing?  but 
if  the  beauty  of  that  celestial  sanctuary  do  more  than 
equalize  the  horror  of  the  bottomless  pit^  how  can  I 
shrink  at  earth  like  myself,  when  I  know  my  glor^  ?  And, 
if  examples  can  move  thee  any  whit,  look  behind  thee^ 
O  my  soul,  and  see  which  of  the  worthies  of  that  ancient 
latter  world,  which  of  the  patriarchs,  kings,  prophets^ 
apostles,  have  not  trod  in  these  red  steps.  Where  are 
those  millions  of  generations  which  have  hitherto  peopled 
the  earth?  How  many  passing-bells  hast  thou  heard 
for  thy  known  friends  !  How  many  sick  beds  hast  thou 
visited !  How  many  eyes  hast  thou  seen  closed !  How 
many  vain  men  hast  thou  seen,  that  have  gone  into  the 
field  to  seek  death,  in  hope  to  find  an  honour  as  foolish  as 
themselves !  How  many  poor  creatures  hast  thou  mulcted 
with  death  for  thine  own  pleasure !  And  canst  thou  hope 
that  God  will  make  a  by-way  and  a  postern  for  thee 
alone,  that  thou  mayest  pass  to  the  next  world,  not  by  the 
gates  of  death,  not  by  the  bottom  of  the  grave  ? 

The  Adjunct. — ^What  then  dost  thou  fear,  O  my  soul? 
There  are  but  two  stages  of  death,  the  bed  and  the  grave: 
this  latter,  if  it  have  senselessness,  yet  it  hath  rest ;  the 
former,  if  it  have  pain,  yet  it  hath  speediness,  and,  when 
it  ^  lights  upon  a  faithful  heart,  meets  with  many  and 
strong  antidotes  of  comfort.  The  evil  that  is  ever  in 
motion,  is  not  fearful ;  that  which  both  time  and  eternity 
finds  standing  where  it  was,  is  worthy  of  terror.  Well 
may  those  tremble  at  death,  who  find  more  distress  within 
than  without,  whose  consciences  are  more  sick  and  nearer 
to  death,  than  their  bodies.  It  was  thy  father's  wrath 
that  did  so  terrify  thy  soul,  O  my  Saviour,  that  it  put  thy 
body  into  a  bloody  sweat.  The  mention  and  thought  of 
thy  death  ended  in  a  psalm,  but  this  began  in  an  agony. 
Then  didst  thou  sweat  out  my  fears.  The  power  of  that 
agony  doth  more  comfort  all  mine,  than  the  angels  could 
com&rt  thee.  That  very  voice  deserved  an  eternal  sepa- 
ration of  horror  from  death,  where  thou  saidst,  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V    Thou  hadst  not 
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complained  of  being  left,  if  tbou  wouldest  have  any  of 
thine  left  destitute  of  comfort  in  their  parting.  I  know 
not  whom  I  can  fear,  while  I  know  whom  I  have  believed. 
How  can  I  be  discouraged  with  the  sight  of  my  loss,  when 
I  see  so  clear  an  advantage  ? 

Th£  Contrary. — ^What  discomfort  is  this,  to  leave  a 
frail  body,  to  be  joined  unto  a  glorious  head  ?  to  forsake 
vain  pleasures,  false  honours,  bootless  hopes,  unsatisfying 
wealUi,  stormy  contentments,  sinful  men,  perilous  tempta- 
tions, a  sea  of  troubles,  a  galley  of  servitude,  an  evil 
world,  and  a  consuming  life ;  for  freedom,  rest,  happiness, 
eternity  ?  And  if  thou  wert  sentenced,  O  my  soul,  to  live 
a  thousand  years  in  this  body  with  these  infirmities,  how 
wouldst  thou  be  weary,  not  of  being  only,  but  of  complain- 
ing :  while,  ere  the  first  hundred  I  should  be  a  child ; 
ere  the  second,  a  beast;  a  stone,  ere  the  third;  and 
therefore  should  be  so  far  from  finding  pleasure  in  my 
continuance,  that  I  should  not  have  sense  enough  left  to 
feel  myself  miserable !  And,  when  i  am  once  gone,  what 
difference  is  there  betwixt  the  most  aged  of  the  first 
patriarchs  and  me,  and  the  child  that  did  but  live  to  be 
bom,  save  only  in  what  was  ?  and  that  which  was,  is  not. 
And  'd  this  body  had  no  weakness  to  make  my  life  tedious, 
yet  what  a  torment  is  it,  that,  while  I  live,  I  must  sin ! 
Alas,  my  soul,  every  one  of  thy  known  sins  is  not  a 
disease,  but  a  death.  What  an  enemy  art  thou  to  thyself, 
if  thou  canst  not  be  content,  that  one  bodily  death  should 
excuse  thee  from  many  spiritual !  to  cast  off  thy  body, 
that  thou  mayest  be  stripped  of  the  rags,  yea,  the  fetters 
of  thy  sin,  and  clothed  with  the  robes  of  glory.  Yet 
these  terms  are  too  hard.  Thou  shalt  not  be  cast  off,  O 
my  body;  rather,  thou  shalt  be  put  to  making.  This 
change  is  no  less  happy  for  thee  than  for  thy  partner. 
This  very  skin  of  thine,  which  is  now  tawney  and.  wrinkled 
shall  once  shine  ;  this  earth  shall  be  heaven ;  this  dust 
shall  be  glorious.  These  eyes  that  are  now  weary  of 
being  witnesses  of  thy  sins  and  miseries,  shall  then  never 
be  weary  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  thy  Saviour,  and  thine 
ovm  in  his.  These  ears  that  have  now  been  tormented 
with  the  impious  tongues  of  men,  shall  first  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  liie  voices  of  saints  and 
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angels,  in  their  songs  of  hallelujah.  And  this  tongue, 
that  now  complains  of  miseries  and  fears,  shall  then  bear 
a  part  in  that  divine  harmony. 

The  Comparison. — In  the  mean  time,  thou  shalt  but 
sleep  in  this  bed  of  earth.  He  that  hath  triexl  the  worst 
of  death,  hath  called^  it  no  worse.  Very  heathens  have 
termed  them- cousins;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
<M>usins  of  blood  to  carry  both  the  same  names  and 
features.  Hast  thou  wont,  O  my  body,  when  the  day 
hath  wearied  thee,  to  lie  down  not  unwillingly  to  thy  rest  ? 
Behold  in  this  sleep  there  is  more  quietness,  more 
pleasure  of  visions,  more  certainty  of  waking,  more  cheer- 
fulness in  rising.  Why  then  art  thou  loth  to  think  of 
laying  off  thy  rags,  and  reposing  thyself?  Why  art  thou, 
like  a  child,  unwilling  to  go  to  bed  ?  Hast  thou  ever  seen 
any  bird,  which,  when  the  cage  hath  been  opened,  would 
rather  sit  ijtill  and  sing  within  her  grates,  than  fiy  fmth 
unto  her  freedom  in  the  woods  ?  Hast  thou  ever  seen 
anv  prisoner  in  love  with  his  bolts  and  fetters  ?  Did  the 
chief  of  the  apostles,  when  the  angel  of  God  shined  in  bis 
gaol,  and  struck  him  on  the  side,  and  loosed  his  two 
chains,  and  bade  him  arise  quickly,  and  opened  both  the 
wooden  and  iron  gate,  say, '  What,  ao  soon  ?  yet  a  little 
sleep?'  What  madness  had  it  been,  rather  to  slumber 
betwixt  his  two  keepers,  than  to  follow  the  angel  of  God 
into  liberty  ?  Hast  thou  ever  seen  any  mariner  that  bath 
saluted  the  sea  with  songs,  and  the  haven  with  tears? 
What  shall  I  say  to  this  diffidence,  O  my  soul,  that  thou 
art  unwilling  to  think  of  rest  after  thy  toil,  of  freedom 
after  thy  durance,  of  the  haven  after  an  unquiet  and  tem- 
pestuous passage  ?  How  many  are  there,  that  seek  death, 
and  cannot  find  it,  merely  out  of  the  irksomeness  of  life. 
Hath  it  found  thee,  and  offered  thee  better  conditions, 
not  of  immunity  from  evils,  but  of  possession  of  more 
good  thap  thou  canst  think;  and  wouldst  thou  n6w-fly 
from  happiness  to  be  rid  of  it  ? 

The  Names. — ^What,  is  it  a  name  that  troubles  thee? 
What  if  men  would  caJl  sleep,  death ;  wouldst  thou  be 
afraid  to  close  thine  eyes  ?  What  hurt  is  it  then,  if  he 
that  sent  the  first  sleep  upon  man,  whilst  he  made  him  a 
helper,  send  this  last  and  soundest  sleep  upon  me,  while 
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he  prepares  my  soul  for  a  glorious  spouse  to  himself?  It 
is  but  a  parting,  which  we  call  death ;  as  two  friends^ 
when  they  have  led  each  other  on  the  way,  shake  hands 
till  they  return  from  their  journey.  If  either  could  mis- 
carry, there  were  cause  of  sorrow.  Now  they  are  more 
sure  of  a  meeting,  than  of  a  parting,  what  folly  is  it  not 
to  be  content  to  redeem  the  unspeakable  gain  of  so  deer 
a  friend,  with  a  little  intermission  of  enjpying  him !  He 
will  return  laden  with  the  riches  of  hearen,  and  will 
fetch  his  old  partner  to  the  participation  of  this  glorious 
wealth.  Go  then,  my  soul,  to  this  sure  and  gainful 
traffic,  and  ,leave  my  other  half  in  a  harbour  as  safe, 
though  not  so  blessed  ;  yet  so  shalt  thou  be  separated, 
that  my  very^dust  shall  be  united  to  thee  still,  and  to  my 
Saviour  in  thee. 

The  Testimonies. — Wert  thou  unwilling,  at  the  goiB' 
mand  of  thy  Creator,  to  join  thyself  at  the  first  with  this 
body  of  mine?    Why  art  thou  then  loth  to  part  with- that 
which  thou  hast  found,  though  entire,  yet  troublesome*? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  Solomon  say,  ''  The  day  of  death 
is  better  than  the  day  of  thy  birth?"     Dost  thou  not 
believe  him  ?  or  art  thou  in  love  with  the  worse,  and  dis- 
pleased with  the  better?    If  any  man  could  have  found  a 
life  worthy  to  be  preferred  unto  death,  so  great  a  king 
must  needs    have    done  it;   now   on  his  very  throne, 
he. commends  his  coffin.     Yea,  what  wilt  thou  say  to 
those  heathens,  that  mourned  at  the  birth,  and  f<gasted  at 
the  death  of  their  children  ?    They  knew  the  miseries  of 
living,   as  well  as  thou;    the  happiness  of  dying  they 
could  not  know  ;  and  if  they  rejoiced  out  of  a  conceit  of 
ceasing  to  be  miserable,  how  shouldst  thou  cheer  thyself 
in  an  expectation,  yea,  an  assurance,  of  being  happy  1 
He  that  is  the  Lord  of  Life,  and  tried  what  it  was  to  die, 
hath  proclaimed    them  blessed  that  die  in  the  Lord. 
Those  are  blessed,  I  know,  that  live  in  him,  but  they 
rest  not  from  their  labours.    Toil  and  sorrow  are  between 
them,  and  a  perfect  enjoying  of  that  blessedness  which 
they  now  possess  only  in  hope  and  inchoation;  when 
death  hath  added  rest,  their  happiness  is  finished. 

The  Taste  of  our  Meditation. — O  death,  how 
sweet  is  that  rest  wherewith  thou  refreshest  the  weary 
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pil^ms  of  this  vale  of  mortality !  How  pleasant  is  thy 
race  to  those  eyes  that  have  acquainted  themselves  with 
the  sight  of  it,  which  to  strangers  is  grim  and  ghastly  ! 
How  worthy  art  thou  to  be  welcome  unto  those  that  kno:w 
whence  thou  art,  and  whither  thou  tendest !  Who  that 
knows  thee,  C€En  fear  thee  ?  Who  that  is  not  all  nature, 
would  rather  hide  himself  among  the  baggage  of  this  vile 
life,  than  follow  thee  to  a  crown?  What  indiflPerent 
judge,  that  should  see  life  planted  over  with  vain  sem- 
blances of  pleasures,  attended  with  troops  of  sorrows  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  uncertainty  of  con- 
tinuance and  certainty  of  dissolution ;  and  then  should 
turn  his  eyes  unto  death,  and  see  her  black  but  comely, 
attended  on  the  one  hand  with  a  momentary  pain,  with 
eternity  of  glory  on  the  other;  would  not  say  out  of 
choice,  that  which  the  prophet  said  out  of  passion,  '^  It  is 
better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live  V 

The  Complaint. — But,  O  my  soul,  what  ails  thee  to 
be  thus  suddenly  backward  and  fearful?  No  heart  hath 
more  freely  discoursed  of  death  in  speculation;  no 
tongue  hath  more  extolled  it  in  absence.  And  now  that 
itis  come  to  thy  bed's  side,  and  hath  drawn  thy  curtains^ 
and  take^  thee  by  the  hand,  and  oifers  thee  service,  thou 
fthrinkest  inward,  and,  by  the  paleness  of  thy  face  and 
wildness  of  thine  eye,  bewrayest  an  amazement  at  the 
presence  of  suoh  a  guest.  That  face  which  was  so  fa- 
miliar to  thy  thoughts,  is  now  unwelcome  to  thine  eyes. 
I  am  ashamed  of  this  weak  irresolution.  Whitherto  have 
tended  all  thy  serious  meditations  ?  What  hath  Chris- 
tianitv  done  to  thee,  if  thy  fears  be  still  heathenish  ?  Is 
this  thine  imitation  of  so  many  worthy  saints  of  God,  whom 
thou  hast  seen  entertain  the  most  violent  deaths  with 
smiles  and  songs?  Is  this  the  fruit  of  thy  long  and 
frequent  instruction  ?  Didst  thou  think  death  would  have 
been  content  with  words  ?  Didst  thou  hope  it  would 
suffice  thee  to  talk,  while  all  others  suffer  ?  Where  is 
thy  faith?  yea,  where  art  thou  thyself,  O  my  soul?  Is 
heaven  worthy  of  no  more  thanks,  no  more  joy?  shall 
heretics,  shall  pagans  give  death  a  better  welcome  than 
thou  ?  Hath  thy  Maker,  thy  Redeemer,  sent  for  thee,  and 
art  thou  loth  to  go?    Hath  he  sent  for  thee  to  put  thee 
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in  possession  of  that  glorious  inheritance  which  thy  ward- 
ship hath  cheerfully  expected,  and  art  thou  loth  to  go  ? 
Hath  God,  with  this  sergeant  of  his,  sent  his  angels  to 
fetch  thee,  and  art  thou  loth  to  go  ?  Rouse  up  thyself 
for  shame,  O  my  soul ;  and  if  ever  thou  hast  truly  he- 
lieved,  shake  off  this  unchristian  diffidence,  and  address 
thyself  joyfully  for  thy  glory. 

The  Wish. — ^Yea,  O  iny  Lord,  it  is  thou  that  must 
raise  up  this  faint  and  drooping  heart  of  mine.  Thou 
only  canst  rid  me  of  this  weak  and  cowardly  distrust. 
Thou  that  sendest  for  my  soul,  canst  prepare  it  for  thy- 
self.  Thou  only  canst  make  thy  messenger  welcome  to 
me.     O  that  I  could  hut  see  thy  face  Uirough  death ! 

0  that  I  could  see  death,  not  as  it  was,  hut  as  thou  hast 
made  it !  O  that  I  could  heartily  pledge  thee,  my  Saviour, 
in  this  cup,  that  so  I  might  drink  new  wine  with  thee,  in 
thy  Father's  kingdom ! 

The  Confession. — But,  alas,  O  my  God,  nature  is 
strong  and  weak  in  me  at  opce.  I  cannot  wish  to  welcome 
death,  as  it  is  worthy.  When  I  look  for  most  courage,  I 
find  strongest  temptations.     I  see  and  confess,  that  when 

1  am  myself,  thou  hast  no  such  coward  as  I  am.  Let  me 
alone,  and  I  shall  shame  that  name  of  thine  which  I  have 
professed:  every  secure  worldling  shall  laugh  at  my 
feehleness.  O  God,  were  thy  martyrs  thus  haled  to  their 
stakes?  Might  they  not  have  heen  loosed  from  their 
racks,  and  chose  to  die  in  those  torments  ?  Let  it  b^  no 
shame,  for  thy  servant  to  take  up  that  complaint,  which 
thou  madest  of  thy  better  attendants,  '^  The  spirit  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

The  Petition  and  Enforcement. — O  thou  God  of 
spirits,  that  hast  coupled  these  two  together,  unite  them 
in  a  desire  of  their  dissolution.  Weaken  this  flesh  to 
receive,  and  encourage  this  spirit  either  to  desire  or' to 
contemn,  death ;  and  now,  as  I  grow  nearer  to  my  home, 
let  me  increase  in  the  sense  of  my  joys.  I  am  thine; 
save  me,  O  Lord.  It  was  thou  that  (fidst  put  such  cours^e 
into  thine  ancient  and  late  witnesses,  that  they  either  in- 
vited or  challenged  death,  and  held  their  persecutors  their 
best  friends,  for  letting  them  loose  from  these  gieves  of 
flesh.     I  know  thy  hand  is  not  shortened  ;    neither  any 
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of  them  hath  received  more  proofs  of  thy  former  mercies. 
O  let  thy  goodness  enable  me  to  reach  Uiem,  in  the  com- 
fortable steadiness  of  my  passage!  Do  but  draw  this 
veil  a  little,  that  I  may  see  my  glory,  and  I  cannot  but  be 
enflamed  with  the  desire  of  it.  It  was  not  I  that  either 
made  this  body  for  the  earth,  or  this  soul  for  my  body,  of 
this  heaven  for  my  soul,  or  this  glory  of  heaven,  or  this 
entrance  into  glory :  all  is  thine  own  work.  O  perfect 
what  thou  hast  begun,  that  thy  praise  and  my  happiness 
may  be  consummate  at  once. 

The  Assurance  or  Confidence. — Yea,0  my  soul, 
whyneedest  thou  wish  the  God  of  mercies  to  be  tender 
of  his  ,own  honour  ?  Art  thou  not  a  member  of  that  body, 
whereof  thy  Saviour  is  the  head  ?  Canst  thou  drown, 
when  thy  head  is  above  ?  Was  it  not  for  thee,  that  he  tri- 
umphed over  death  ?  Is  there  any  fear  in  a  foiled  adver- 
sary ?  O  my  Redeemer,  I  have  already  overcome  in  thee ; 
how  can  I  miscan-y  in  myself?  O  my  soul,  thou  hast 
marched  valiantly !  Behold,  the  damsels  of  that  heavenly 
Jerusalem  come  forth  with  timbrels  and  harps  to  meet 
thee,  and  to  applaud  thy  success ;  and  now  there  remains 
nothing  for  thee  but  ''  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  thee,  at  that  day. 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  V* 

The  Thanksgiving. — *' Return  now  unto  thy  rest,  O 
my  soul ;  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  unto  thee. 

0  Lord  God,  the  strength  of  my  salvation,  thou  hast 
covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle.  O  my  God  and 
King,  I'  will  extol  thee,  and  will  bless  diy  Name  for  ever 
and  ever.  I  will  bless  thee  daily,  and  praise  thy  Name 
for  ever  and  ever.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  most  worthy 
to  be  praised,  and  his  greatness  is  incomprehensible. 

1  will  meditate  of  the  beauty  of  thy  glorious  majesty,  and 
thy  wonderful  works.  Hosanna,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
highest  heavens."     Amen. 


SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 


SECTION  I. 


When  thou  saidst,  O  Saviour,  "  The  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work/*  thou  didst  not  mean  to  exclude  the 
work  of  thy  praise.  There  is  no  time,  wherein  that  can 
be  unseasonable :  yea,  rather,  as  all  our  artificial  melody 
is  wont  to  sound  sweetest  in  the  dark,  so  those  songs 
are  most  pleasing  to  thee,  which  we  sing  in  the  saddest 
night  of  our  affliction. 

O  God,  it  is  easy  for  those  whose  "  bones  thou  hast 
filled  with  marrow,  to  be  cheerful ;  but  to  make  **  the 
bones  which  thou  hast  broken,''  to  rejoice,  is  doubtless 
the  praise  of  thy  mercy.  It  was  the  charge  of  thy  blessed 
apostle,  that  if  any  man  bfe  afflicted,  he  should  pray ;  if 
merry,  he  should  sing  psalms  ;  and  this,  doubtless,  is  the. 
ordinary  temper  of  a  Christian  soul ;  but  if  a  man  can 
be  80  affected,  as  to  pray  fervently  in  the  height  of  his 
mirth,  and  to  sing  cheerniUy  in  the  depth  of  his  affliction, 
he  can  be  no  other  than  eminent  in  grace,  and  strongly 
wrought  upon  by  the  God  of  all  comfort. 

It  is  a  true  saying  of  Elihu,  "  Thou  only,  0  God,  our 
maker,  art  he  that  givest  songs  in  the  night."  The  night 
is  a  dismal  season,  attended  with  solitude  and  horror; 
and  an  aggravation  of  those  pains  and  cares,  whereof  the 
day  is,  in  any  sort,  guilty.  The  light,  besides  a  natural 
cheeriness,  may  afford  some  diversions  of  sorrow;  and 
present  us  with  such  objects  and  occurrences,  as  may 
somewhat  allay  the  sensibleness  of  our  grief;  but  the 
night  takes  part  with  our  misery,  and  adds  no  little  to  our 
discomfort.  Songs  in  the  night  therefore  are  not,  can- 
not  be  of  nature's  making ;  but  are  the  sole  gift  of  the 
heavenly  Comforter. 
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And  if  we,  out  of  the  strength  of  our  moral  powers, 
shall  be  setting  songs  to  ourselves  in  the  night  of  our 
utmost  disconsolation,  woe  is  me,  how  miserably  out  of 
tune  they  are !  How  harsh,  how  mis-accented,  how  dis- 
cordant even  to  the  sense  of  our  own  souls !  much  more 
in  the  ears  of  thee  the  Almighty,  in  whom  dwells  nothing 
beneath  an  infinite -perfection  ! 

But  the  songs  that  thou,  O  God,  puttestinto  the  mouths 
of  thy  servants  in  the  night  of  their  tribulation,  are  so 
exquisitely  harmonious,  as  that  thine  angels  rejoice  to  bear 
them,  and  disdain  not  to  match  them  with  their  halle- 
lujahs in  heaven. 

'  Could  there  be  a  more  gloomy  night,  than  that  which 
thy  servants  Paul  and  Silas  spent  in  the  gaol  of  Thyatira? 
Prisons  are,  at  the  best,  darksome ;  it  being  one  part  of 
the  punishment  of  6£Fenders,  to  be  debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  the  light.  But  this,  to  make  it  more  sad,  was  the 
inner  prison,  the  dungeon  of  that  woeful  gaol ;  where  yet 
they  are  not  allowed  the  liberty  either  to  move  or  stand, 
but  have  their  hands  manacled,  and  their  feet  fast  locked 
in  the  stocks.  There  lay  thy  two  precious  servants  in 
little  ease ;  their  backs  smarting  with  their  late  merciless 
stripes ;  their  legs  galled  with  their  pinching  restraint ; 
when,  in  their  midnij^ht,  thou  gavest  them  songs  of  such 
sweeUiess  and  power,  that  the  very  earth  and  the  stones 
of  their  prison  did  move,  and  as  it  were,  dance  at  that 
melody :  the  doors  fly  open ;  the  fetters  fall  off;  the 
keeper  trembles;  the  whole  house  is  filled  with  affright 
and  amazement.  The  fellow-prisoners,  whose  durance 
had  been  inured  to  nothing  but  sighs  and  moans,  won- 
dered to  hear  such  music  in  their  cold  cells  at  midiiight ; 
but  when  they  felt  their  irons  shaken  off,  and  the  bolts 
burst,  and  the  doors  seeming  to  invite  them  to  a  sudden 
liberty,  how  were  they  astonished  to  think  of  the  power 
of  that  heavenly  charm  which  had  wrought  so  miraculous 
a  change. 

Neither  was  it  otherwise  with  the  rest  of  those  blessed 
messengers  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  What  other 
was  it  than  the  night  of  persecution  with  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles,  when  they  were  scourged  for  jpreaching  the  gos- 
pel of  peace  ?  How  pleasing  songs  didst  thou  give  them  m 
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diis  night  of  their  pain !  Neither  were  their  backs  more 
fnll  of  wales,  than  their  mouths  of  laughter,  for  **  they  de- 
parted, irom  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame"  for  the  name  of 
Jesus,  Acts  V.  44. 

And  as  aA  t^ese  are  animated  by  one  and  the  same 
spirit,  what  other  was  the  disposition  and  carriage  of  all 
(those  gloriou«  martyrs  and  confessors  of  all  times,  which 
■sealed  the  truth  of  the  gospel  with  their  biood  ?  When  the 
night  was  darkest,  their  songs  were  sweetest.  Even  when 
tyranny  had  weaned  itself  with  their  torments,  their  exul- 
tations were  at  the  highest.  Never  have  there  been  more 
heavenly  ditties,  than  those  which  have  been  sung  at  the 
stake :  neither  hath  any  man  gone  with  more  joy  to  his 
wedding,  than  these  holy  souls  have  gone  to  meet  their 
Saviour  in  those  flames. 

Neither  may  we  ^^ink,  that  the  melody  of  these  nightly 
songs  hath  been  only  reserved  for  these  evangelical  wor- 
thies ;  but  the  same  divine  notes  have  been  put  into  the 
mouths  of  all  God's  saints  in  all  ages  of  his  church.  The 
distresses  of  all  the  darlings  of  God  upon  earth  have  still 
been  thus  alleviated  with  the  divine  strains  of  spiritual 
comfort. 

Such  were  the  songs  of  Noah,  when,  from  Uie  close 
prison  of  the  ark,  he  descended  to  the  altar,  offering  a 
cheerful  sacrifice  to  his  God  in  the  praise  of  his  gracious 
preservation.  Such  was  Jacob's  upon  his  hard  night's 
lodging  in  Bethel.  Such  was  Joseph's  in  Pharaoh's  gaol. 
Such  was  Moses's,  more  than  once  in  the  desert.  Such 
was  Jonah's  in  "  the  belly  of  hell,"  as  he  styles  the  loath- 
some gorge  of  the  dreadful  sea-monster. 

But,  above  all,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  must  pass  for 
the  most  glorious  pattern,  not  only  of  the  sacred  music  of 
the  day,  but  of  songs  also  in  the  night.  Those  heavenly 
composures  of  his  represent  him  to  us  as  never  void  either 
of  troubles  or  gratulations ;  yea,  of  cheerful  gratulations, 
in  the  midst  of  his  troubles.  Do  I  hear  him  passionately 
bewailing  his  heavy  condition,  "  My  soul  is  sore  troubled ; 
I  am  weary  of  my  groaning :  every  night  wash  I  my  bed 
with- my  tears?"  Ps.  vi.  3,  6.  Lo,  whilst  I  am  ready  to 
pity  his  hopeless  distress,  and  to  say,  ^  Alas,  what  will 
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become  of  this  woeful  soul  ?  *'  comfort  breaks  forth  froti 
beaven ;  and  the  Best  breatli  triumphs  over  the  msults 
of  his  enemies,  and  cheers  him  up  with  a  confident 
assurance  of  mer^ ;  ^^  Away  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of 
iniquity ;  for  the  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  i»€ep- 
ing."  it  was  no  small  pang  of  discomfort,  that  made  him 
aay,  '*  Thou  didst  turn  away  thy  face  from  me,  and  I  was 
troubled/*  Ps.  xxx.  7.  Lo,  this  waa  David's  night,  when 
the  sun  of  heavenly  consolation  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
Will  you  hear  his  soi^  in  this  night  ?  ^'  Lord,  thou  hast 
turned  my  mourning  iato  dancing ;  thou  hast  put  off  my 
sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness/'  The  case  may 
seem  to  have  been  much  worse  with  him,  when  be  cried  out» 
*'  Thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me  day  and  night,  and  my 
moisture  is  like  the  drought  of  summer,"  Ps.  xxxii.  4 :  but 
in  the  darkest  night  of  his  sorrow,  his  song  is  loud  and 
cheerful;  ''Thou  shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble;  thou 
shalt  compass  me  about  with  songs  of  deliverance.  B&  glad, 
ye  righteous,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord ;  and  be  joyful,  ali 
ye  that  are  true  of  heart/*  What  was  it  other  than  night 
with  him,  when  he  complains  of  being  neglected  of  the 
Highest?  "How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  O  Lord,  for 
ever  ?  How  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me  ?  '*  Ps. 
xiii.  1 ;  and  what  merrier  note  could  there  be,  than  that 
which  he  instantly  sings  ?  ''  But  my  trust  is  in  thy  mercy, 
and  my  heart  is  joyful  in  thy  salvation*  I  will  sing  of  the 
Lord,  because  he  hath  dealt  so  bountifolly  with  me !  ** 
Lastly,  for  nothing  were  more  easy  than  to  trace  the  foot- 
steps of  the  holy  psahnist  through  all  his  heavenly  ditties, 
no  night  could  be  equally  dark  to  that  wherein  he  cries 
out,  ''  The  snares  of  death  compassed  me  round  about,  and 
the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me,**  Ps.  czvi.  3 :  ao  song 
could  be  sweeter  &an ''  Gradousisthe  Lord,  and  righteous; 
yea,  our  God  is  merciful.  I  was  in  msery,  and  he  helped 
me.  Turn  again  to  thy  rest,  O  my  soul ;  for  the  Lord  Imth 
dealt  bountif^y  with  thee :  for  thou  hast  delivered  my 
soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from 
falling.** 

But  why  do  I  instance  in  these  singular  patterns-  of  a 
holy  cheeifulness  under  affliction,  when  the  chosen  Tesse) 
ranks  it  amongst  the  gracious  dispositions  of  the  fiaitlt^l 
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soul?  ^^  Not  only  so/'  saitb  he  to  bis  Roman  converUy 
'<  but  we  glory  in  tribulation  alto^"  Rom.  v.  3.  And  bis 
fellow  apostle  no  less  sweetly  seconds  bim  ;  ^^  My  bre- 
thren, ooitnt  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  dnrers  temptations,'' 
James  i.  2. 

Lo,  diese  divine  oracles  do  not  tell  us  of  joy  after  our 
sorrows  and  afflictions:  this  were  no  news  to  God's 
c^dren  in  this  vale  of  tears :  ^'  Weeping  may  endure  for 
a  night/'  saath  the  psalmist,  ^'  joy  oometh  in  the  morning," 
Ps.  XXX.  5 :  but  they  speak  of  joy  in  the  very  brunt  of  our 
sufferings ;  as  if  they  laid  before  us  Shadrach,  Mesfaach, 
and  Abednego  singing  in  the  midst  of  their  flames. 

This  is  a  temper  of  the  soul,  not  more  excellent,  than 
hard  to  be  attained.  We  all  aspire  towards  it :  not  many 
reach  up  to  it.  To  be  patient  under  a  heavy  cross,  is  no 
small  praise ;  to  be  contented,  is  more  ;  but,  to  be  cheer* 
ful,  is  the  highest  pitch  of  Christian  fortitude.  Not  to 
send  forth  the  juice  of  sorrow,  such  is  our  tears,  when  we 
are  hard  pressed,  is  manly ;  but  to  smite  upon  torture, 
and  to  sing  when  others  shriek,  is  no  less  than  heroical. 

There  is,  I  confess,  no  little  advantage  this  way  in  the 
difierence  of  constitutions ;  whereof  some  are  more  soft 
and  melting,  others  more  hardy  and  obdurate :  some  are 
naturally  more  malleable  to  afflictions,  t>thers  more  waxen 
to  all  impressions  of  grief.  Wise  Seneca  observed  some, 
in  his  time,  who  took  a  kind  of  pride  and  contentment  in 
being  slashed  and  mangled  ;  whereas  others,  but  for  a  box 
on  the  ear,  are  ready  to  cry  out  "  Murder."  The  valiant 
Golhs  held  it  a  perpetual  shame  for  one  of  their  sword- 
men  to  wink  in  receiving  a  wound ;  whereas  a  delicate 
Sybarite  complains,  that  the  rose-leaves  lie  doubled  under 
his  back. 

But  as  weak  hearts  do  commonly  break  under  heavy 
aiSictions,  so  the  strongest  will  find  it  difficult  enough  not  to 
buckle  under  the  weight  of  some  crosses :  but  to  go  lightly 
and  nimbly  away  vrith  the  most  pressing  load  of  this  kind, 
is  more  than  a  merely  human  strength  can  perform.  Neither 
would  the  Holy  Ghost  have  appropriated  to  himself  the 
title  of  «  Comforter,"  and  "  the  God  of  all  comfort,"  if  any 
mortal  power  could  be  able  to  do  this  great  work  without 
him ;  John  xiv.  26 ;  %  Cor.  i.  3 ;  Isa.  li.  12. 
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SECTION  IL 

1 

The  Holy  Spirit  then,  as  being  a  most  free  agent,  is  some* 
times  pleased  immediately  to  cast  into  the  soul  the  com- 
fortable gleams  of  heavenly  consolations ;  but,  ordinarily, 
he  canseth  this  gracious  cheerfulness  in  the  heart  of  be- 
lievers, by  working  them  to  strong  resolutions,  grounded 
upon  powerful  and  irrefragable  motives-r-such  as  arc 
fetched  from  the  author,  the  intention,  the  nature,  the 
issue  of  our  affliction. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Temanite  said  well, ''  Affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the 
dust ;  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground,''  Job 
V.  6.  It  is  not  of  so  base  an  original  as  earth,  but  idmves 
itself  from  heaven,  even  from  the  Father  of  all  mercies. 
That  great  and  holy  God,  who  is  most  justly  jealous  of  his 
own  honour,  will  not  lose  the  glory  of  working  and  manag- 
ing the  far  greater  part  of  human  occurrences :  since  the 
contentments  that  we  can  hope  for,  are  not  the  tythe  of 
those  miseries  which  we  must  look  to  meet  with  in  tiiis  our 
earthly  pilgrimage.  This  right,  therefore,  the  Almighty 
wholly  chsdlengeth  to  himself ;  **  I  make  peace  and  create 
evil :  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things,"  Isa.  xlv.  7.  "  Shall 
there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ? '' 
saith  the  prophet,  Amos  iii.  6. 

Why  then  do  I  not  thus  argue  with  myself  in  my  suf- 
ferings ?  '  Is  it  not  the  hand  of  my  good  God,  that  lies 
thus  heavy  upon  me?  Can  I  but  acknowledge  him  to  be  a 
God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  mercy  ?  If  of  infinite 
wisdom,  how  can  he  but  know  what  is  best  for  me  ?  If  of 
infinite  mercy,  how  can  he  but  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
best?  And  if  it  be  best  for  me  to  suffer,  why  should  I  not 
be  cheerful  in  suffering  ?  What  do  I  looking  to  second 
hands  ?  This  man,  that  beast ;  this  fever,  that  tempest ; 
this  fire,  that  inundation,  are  but  his  rods  :  the  hand  is  his 
that  wields  them.  Their  malignity  is  their  own :  nothing 
but  goodness  proceeds  from  him,  that  useth  them  to  my 
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advantage.  *'  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth 
him  good/'  1  Sam.  iii.  1 8.  If  but  as  a  creature,  O  God, 
thou  hast  full  right  to  dispose  of  me  as  thou  wilt ;  I  am  thy 
clay,  fashion  me  as  thou  pleasest :  but,  as  thy  redeemed 
one,  ajs  thine  adopted  one,  I  have  full  and  dear  interest  in 
thee. as  a  Father,  and  thou  canst  be  no  other  than  thyself. 
Let  it  not  be  enough  for  me  to  hold  my  peace,  because 
thou,  Lord,  hast  done  it ;  but  let  me  break  silence  in 
praising  thy  name,  for  that  '*  thou  in  very  fiaithfulness  hast 
afflicted  me,''  Fs.  cxix.  76.  The  fathers  of  our  flesh,  even 
though  they  whip  us  unduly  and  out  of  passion,  yet  we 
kneel  to  their  persons,  and  cling  to  their  knees,  and  kiss 
their  rods ;  how  much  more  should  I  adore  thine  infinite 
goodness  in:  all  thy  holy,  righteous,  merciful  corrections ! 
It  is  for  a  slave  to  grudge  at  the  scourges  of  a  crud  mas- 
ter. :  he  is  not  worthy  to  pass  for  thy  child,  who  receives 
not  thy  atripes  with  a  reverent  meekness.  Tears  may  be 
here  allowed,  but  a  reluctant  frown  were  no  better  dian 
rebellion.  Let  infidels  then  and  ignorants,  who  think  they 
suffer  by  chance,  and  impute  all  their  crosses  to  the  next 
hand,  looking  no  higher  than  their  own  heads,  repine  at 
their  adversities  and  be  dejected  with  their  afflictions  :  for 
me,  wiio  know  that  I  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  full  of  mercy 
and  compassion,  whose  providence  hath  measured  out  to  a 
scruple  ^e  due  proportions  of  my  sorrows,  counting  my 
sighs  and  reserving  the  tears  which  he  wrings  from  me  in 
his  bottle ;  why  do  I  not  patiently  lie  down,  and  put  my 
mouth  in  the  dust,  meekly  submitting  to  his  holy  pleasure, 
and  blessing  the  hand  from  which  I  smart.' 


SECTION  IV. 

The  intent  of  the  agent  must  needs  work  a  great  differ- 
ence, in  our  construction  of  the  act. 
.  An  enemy,  we  know,  strikes  with  an  intention  to  wound, 
and  kill:  no  father  means  to  maim  his  child,  in  beating 
him ;  his  tender  heart  is  far  from  intending  any  bodily 
hurt  to  the  fruit  6f  his  loins.  The  chirurgeon  and  the  ex- 
ecutioner do  both  the  same  act ;  both  cut  ojF  the  limb ; 
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but  the  oiie,  to  save  a  patient;  the  other,  to  puBuh  an 
offender. 

0  Father  of  mercies,  since  it  is  thou  that  strilest  me,  I 
know  thou  canst  have  no  other  thoughts  but  of  love  and 
compassion  to  my  soul.  O  thou  heavenly  Physician,  if 
thou  hast  decreed  me  to  be  blooded  or  cauterized,  I  know 
it  cannot  be  but  for  my  health  :  and  if,  for  my  bodily  cure, 
I  do  not  only  admit  of  these  painful  remedies,  but  reward 
them,  how  should  I  bless  thee  for  this  beneficial  pain  thou 
puttest  me  to  for  my  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  I  What 
an  unthankful  wretch  shall  I  be,  if  I  be  not  more  sensible 
of  thy  favour,  than  of  my  own  complaint ! 

Thus  much  of  thy  will,  O  God^  hast  thou  revealed  to 
us,  as  to  let  us  know,  that  all  thine  intentions  in  the  afflic- 
tions of  thy  chosen  ones,  have  respect  either  to  thyself  or 
to  them — to  thyself,  in  the  glory  that  redounds  to  thy 
name  in  their  sustentation  and  deliverance ;  to  them,  whe- 
ther for  their  trial  or  their  bettering. 

1.  Thine  Israel,  O  God,  had  never  endured  so  hard  a 
bondage  under  Pharaoh,  as  to  be  over-swelted  in  the 
Egyptian  furnaces,  to  be  laden  with  merciless  stripes,  to 
be  stinted  unto  impossible  tasks,  had  it  not  been  to  mag^ 
nify  thy  Almighty  power  in  supporting  them  against  the 
rage  pf  tyranny;  and  revenging  their  wrongs  upon  their 
oppressors,  by  miraculous  plagues  and  an  unexampled 
destruction. 

When  thy  disciples,.  O  Saviour,  upon  the  sight  of  the 
poor  blind-born  beggar,  took  the  boldness  to  ask  thee  who 
had  sinned, ''this  man  or  his  parents,,  that  he  was  bom 
blind,''  it  pleased  thee  to  return  them  this  quick  answer^ 
''  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents,  but  that 
the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him,"  John 
ix.  3.  Surely  the  event  justified  thy  words.  All  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders  of  this  poor  dark  soul  did  not  win  so  much 
glory  to  thee,  as  this  man's  want  of  eyes  so  omnipotently 
supplied  by  thy  divine  poWer.  Restoring  of  si^t  was 
nothing  in  comparison  of  creating  it  1  nature  and  art  have 
that ;  none  but  the  God  of  nature  could  effect  this.  No 
doubt,  this  now-seeing  beggar  could  not  but  bless  thee  for 
his  blindness,  that  gave  thee  occasion  of  shewing  this 
miraculous  proof  of  thy  Deity ;  and  applauded  bis  own 
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iiappinesft,  in  bmg  made  the  subject  of  so  conyincing  a 
miracle. 

Had  not  Lazarus  sicklied,  and  died,  and  smelt  of  the 
graye,  where  had  been  the  glory  which  accrued  to  thee  by 
his  resuscitation?  Had  not  Daniel  lodged  in  the  lion's 
deoy  and  the  three  children  taken  possession  of  the  fiery 
furnace,  where  had  been  the  glory  of  their  admired  preser- 
vation? 

Most  just  it  is  then,  O  Lord,  that  thine  eye  should  be 
most  upon  thine  honour  in  our  suffering;  and  just  cause 
have  we  to  rejoice  and  sing  to  thy  praise,  if  thou  have 
vouchsafed  to  make  us,  in  any  sort,  examples  of  thy  power 
and  mercy. 

2.  But,  withal,  it  pleases  thee,  in  the  intentions  of  our 
afflictions,  to  cast  some  glances  of  respect  upon  us  thy 
weak  servants  upon  earth. 

(1.)  For  our  trial  and  probation. 

How  remarkable  a  proof  whereof  hast  thou  given  us  in 
tiiat  great  pattern  of  patience,  who  had  never  been  brought 
forth  into  the  theatre  of  the  world  to  encount^  with  so 
prodigious  calamities,  had  it  not  been  to  make  good  his 
challenged  integrity !  It  was  thy  pleasure,  in  a  holy  kind 
of  gloriation,  to  assert  the  sincerity  of  that  gracious  servuit 
of  thine.  The  envious  spirit,  as  impatient  of  so  much 
goodness  to  be  found  in  man,  maliciously  traduces  that 
piety  as  mercenary ;  thou,  who  knowest  what  grace  thou 
hadst  given  him,  yieldest  to  have  it  put  to  the  test.  The 
probation  is,  beyond  all  example,  painful,  but  gforious. 
Job  pays  dear  for  the  conviction  of  that  lying  spirit.  His 
innocence  and  truth  triumph  over  malice,  shame  the  ad- 
versary, win  honour  to  thy  name,  and  render  him  a  rare 
and  memorable  example  of  mercy. 

What  are  heresies,  but  the  spiritual  distempers  of  the 
cbnrcb,  the  bane  of  religion,  flashes  of  hell  or  breaking  out 
for  disturbance  and  destruction  ?  Yet  there  ^*  must  be  here- 
sies^*' saith  the  apostle  to  his  Corinthians,  '^  that  those 
which  are  approved,  may  be  made  manifest  among  you," 
1  Cor*  xi.  19.  Lo,  if  there  were  no  falsehood,  troth  would 
want  much  of  her  lustre:  and,  if  there  were  no  enemy, 
what  place  would  there  be  for  victory  ? 

Goodness  is  so  conscious  of  its  own  worth  and  pureness, 
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that  it  rejoiceth  to  be  tried  home.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart  makes  it  his  earnest  suit  to  his 
God,  **  Examine  me,  O  Lord,  and  prove  me ;  try  my  reins 
and  my  heart »  for  thy  loving-kindness  is  before  mine  eyes, 
and  Ihave  walked  in  thy  truth/'  Ps.  xxvi.  2^ 3. 

There  is  much  forgery  in  the  world,  neither  is  there  any 
virtue  under  heaven  whereof  there  are  not  many  counter- 
feits. Hypocrisy  makes  a  more  glorious  shew,  than  the  truest 
piety ;  and  many  a  real  saint  is  branded  with  simulation. 

The  most  wise  God  knows  how  to  discover  the  true  dtate 
of  all  hearts,  by  affliction.  Every  face  thus  appears  in  its 
own  hue;  and  then  no  marvel  if  the  sincere  and  upright 
soul  rejoice  to  have  her  truth  and  innocence .  gloriously 
vindicated,  and  made  conspicuous  to  all  eyes :  ''That. the 
trial  of"  her  '*  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than  of 
gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  by  fire,  may  be 
found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  7. 

(2.)  But  the  far  more  excellent  and  gracious  drift  of  our 
afflictions,  is  the  bettering  of  our  douls.     . 

He  that  could  say, ''  Remember  David  and  all  his  trou* 
bles,"  could  also  say, ''  It  is  good  for  me,  that  I  have  been 
afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes,"  Ps.  cxix.  71. 

Well  therefore  did  the  angel  that  spake  to  Daniel,  put 
these  two  together,  telling  him  that  those  persecutions 
which  should  befal  God's  people,  should  ''  try  them,  and 
purge  them,  and  make  them  white,"  Dan.  xi.  35;  accord- 
ing to  that  which  the  Lord  speaks  by  his  Prophet  Zecha- 
riai),  ''  I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire ;  and 
will  refine  them,  as  silver  is  refined ;  and  will  try  them,  as 
gold  is  tried ;  Uiey  shall  call  upon  my  name,  and  I  wiU 
hear  them,"  Zech.  xiii.  9. 

How  justly  then  doth  the  apostle  profess  to  glory  in 
tribulation ;  as  knowing, ''  that  tribulation  worketh  patience, 
and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope 
maketh  not  ashamed  T  Rom.  v.  3 — 5. 

O  the  sweet  and  happy  fruit  of  affliction !  Who  would 
not  welcome  that  pain  of  body,  which  works  health  to  the 
soul?  that  loss  of  goods  or  temporal  estate,  which  enriches 
the  soul  ?  that  trouble  and  disquiet,  which  brings  a  sweet 
peace  of  conscience  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
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How  many  have  we  seen,  who  with  JeihuniB^  have 
**  waxed  fat|  and  kicked"  against  the  Ahnighty  in  the  pam- 
pered time  of  their  prosperity ;  who,  in  the  time  of  their 
trouble,  have,  with  broken  hearts  andbendedknees,  sought 
their  God  and  found  him  to  thdr  unspeakable  comfort ! 
How  many,  who  have  been  fast  galloping  towards  hell  in 
the  lawless  course  of  their  wilful  sins,  have,  in  the  midst 
of  their  career,  been  stopped  by  the  hand  of  a  good  God 
through  a  sudden  affliction! 

Q  the  indulgent  strokes  of  a  gracious  God,  who  whips 
us  here,  **  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the 
world  !*'  "  Let  the  righteous"  God  '^  thus  smite  me ;  itshall 
be  a  kindness :  and  let  him  reprove  me ;  it  shall  be  an 
excellent  oil,  which  shall  not  break  my  head,"  Ps.  cxli.  5. 
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According  to  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  Almighty, 
thus  healing  and  sovereign  is  affliction  in  the  very  nature 
of  it,  to  all  God's  dear  ones  upon  earth  ;  as  being  only  a 
fatherly  chastisement,  not  a  severe  punishment,  wherever 
it  falls.  Even  then  therefore,  when  he  seems  to  frown  upon 
them,  he  comes  to  them,  not  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  but 
with  a  rod ;  not  for  his  own  revenge,  but  for  their  emen- 
dation. 

The  best  of  us  is  deeply  sin-sick.  This  bitter  potion  is 
it,  that  can  only  purge  out  all  our  peccant  humours,  and 
restore  us  to  that  good  temper  of  spiritual  health,  wherein 
we  may  comfortably  enjoy  God  and  ourselves.  We  all, 
as  vessels  of  impure  metal,  through  long  security  and  dis- 
use of  holy  duties,  have  contracted  much  rust ;  it  is  the 
gentle  fire  of  seasonable  affliction,  that  must  cleanse  tt», 
and  make  us  fit  for  the  service  of  our  Maker :  as  he  speaks 
of  his  peculiar  people  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet :  "  Be- 
hold, I  have  refined  thee ;  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction,"  Is.  xlviit.  10. 

O  that  my  soul  could  bless  thee,  my  God;  and  adore 
thy  justice  and  mercy,  in  the  differences  of  thy  proceed- 
ings with  the  sons  of  men  I  For  wicked  menand  presump- 
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tuous  %inneiSy  thou  hast  reserved  *^  the  cup  of  trembling, 
and  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  thy  fury/*  \diich  they  shall 
drink  up,  and  die  for  ever:  in  the  mean  time,  they  feast 
without  fear,  and  let  themselves  loose  to  all  jollity  and 
pleasure ;  as  having  ^'  mctde  a  leagwe  with  deaths  and  an 
agreement  with  helV*  Whereas  the  failings  of  thy.faith- 
ful,  but  weak  servants  are  smartingly  rewarded  with  the 
lashes  of  painful  afflictions  here,  and  passed  over  tritb 
silence  in  the  reckonings  of  eternity ;  while  their  humbte 
penitence  admits  them  to  a  gracious  pardon  in  this  wofld, 
and  everlasting  blessedness  in  the  other. 

Even  so,  Lord,  let  not  •thy  staff  only,  but  thy  rod  also 
comfort  me.  Let  "  thy  loving  correction  make  me," 
however  unworthy,  "great"  in  thy  favour;  and  let  me 
bleed  from  that  hand,  which  upholds  me  here  and  shall 
crown  me  hereafter. 
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It  is  easy  enough  to  observe,  that  the  main  comfort  of  our 
sufferings  must  be  expected  from  the  issUe;  '*  for  no  chas- 
tening for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ; 
nevertheless ;  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness,  to  them  which  are  exercised  thereby," 
Heb.  xii.  1 1 . 

There  is  an  eaad  of  all  our  sorrows,  and  that  end  is 
happy ;  such  as  makes  more  than  abundant  amends  for 
all  our  sufferings.  ''  They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in 
joy,"  Ps.  cxxvi.  5.  "  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tem- 
pests, and  not  comforted ;  behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones 
with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  widi  sapphires : 
and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of 
carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones,"  Isa. 
liv'.  11,12.  Indeed,  "  many  are  Uie  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all," 
Ps.  xxxiv.  19 ;  yea,  delivereth  him,  not  without  triumph 
and  infinite  advantage ;  "  Though  they  have  lien  among 
the  pots,  yet  Shall  they  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered 
with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  1 3. 
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It  IB  not  seldom  seen,  that  God  U  pleased  to  recom 
pense  the  sufferings  of  his  servants  with  a  sensible  advance- 
ment  in  this  present  world.  Job  is  double  the  richer  for 
his  losses;  and  Joseph  changed  the  nasty  rags  of  his 
prison  for  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  his  gaol  for  a  throne 
next  to  Pharaoh's. 

But  the  full  and  unfailable  perfection  of  their  glorious 
amends  abides  for  them  in  heaven ;  for ''  onr  light  affic* 
tion  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  as  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,*'  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Lo, 
this,  this  is  it,  the  assured  expectation  whereof  is  able  to 
turn  all  the  sorrows  which  the  soul  is  capable  of,  into  joy. 
It  was  a  heavenly  word  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  a 
mortified  votary,  whom  Rome  honours  for  a  saint;  '<  So. 
great  is  the  glory  that  I  look  for,  that  all  pain  is  a  plea- 
sure to  me."  Ana,  surely,  could  our  narrow  hearts  appre- 
hend it  aright,  so  transcendent  is  the  glory  of  this  retribu- 
tion, that  we  ^oold  not  grudge  at  the  condition,  if  we  were 
allotted  to  pass  through  the  torments  of  hell  to  so  great  a 
blessedness.  How  much  more,  therefore,  should  we,  in 
intuition  of  this  eternal  happiness,  lightly  turn  over  those 
slight  miseries  which  are  incident  unto  us,.in  tins  our  short 
pil|7image  upon  earth. 

Methinks  I  see  with  what  courage  and  sc9om,  in  this 
regard,  that  famous  confessor.  Marquis  Arethusius,  looked 
down  upon  his  persecutors ;  when,  being  hanged  up  in  a 
basket  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  his  naked  body  all 
gashed  with  wounds  and  anointed  with  honey  to  invite 
die  wasps  and  hornets  to  that  cruel  banquet,  he  cheer- 
folly  insulted  over  the  maUcious  spectators  below,  as  poor 
terrene  wretches,  creeping  upon  the  base  earth ;  whereas 
himself  was  now  advanced  aloft  to  that  heasf»*t  hereto 
he  was  aspiring.  .  .,'<^ 

With  what  pity  did  the  vdiant  martyrs  behold  theic 
enraged  tyrants  and  wearied  tormentors,  when  they  looked 
up  to  their  heaven  ;  and,  with  the  eye  of  their  faith,  saw 
that,  which  the  protomartyr  saw  with  bodily  eyes,  the 
heavens  opened,  and  their  Jesus  standing  at  the  right- 
hand  of  God  ready  to  crown  them  with  glory  I 

For  us,  we  may  not  all  be  martyrs,  but  we  must  all  be 
sufferers ;  for,  **  through  much  tribulation  must  we  enter 
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into  the  kingdom  of  God/'  Acts  xiv.  22 ;  and,  '^  if  we 
suffer,  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him," 
2Tim.ii.  12. 

'  O  poor  tribulations,  in  respect  to  that  kingdom !  How 
can  we  be  sensible  of  these  flea-bitings,  when  we  have  a 
blessed  eternity  in  our  eye  ? 

0  God,  bless  thou  mine  eye  with  this  sight,  I  shall  not 
forbear  to  sing  in  the  night  of  death  itself:  much  less,  in 
the  twilight  of  all  these  worldly  afflictions.  .  ;• 
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Come  then,  all  ye  earthly  crosses ;  and  muster  up  all 
your  forces  against  me.  Here  is  that  which  is  able  to 
make  me  more  than  a  conqueror  over  you  all. 

Have  I  lost  my  goods,  and  foregone  a  fair  estate  ? 
Had  all  the  earth  been  mine,  what  is  it  to  heaven  ?  Had 
I  been  the  lord  of  all  the  worid,  what  were  this  to  a  king- 
dom of  glory  ? 

Have  I  parted  with  a  dear  consort,  the  sweet  companion 
of  my  youth,  the  tender  nurse  of  my  age,  the  partner  of 
my  sorrows  for  these  forty-eight  years?  She  is  but  stept 
a  little  before  me  to  that  happy  rest  which  I  am  panting 
towards,  and  wherein  I  shall  speedily  overtake  her.  In 
the  mean  time,  and  ever,  my  soul  is  espoused  to  that  glo- 
rious and  immortal  Husband,  from  whom  I  shall  never  be 
parted. 

Am  I  bereaved  of  some  of  my  dear  children,  the  sweet 
pledges  of  our  matrimonial  love,  whose  parts  and  hopes 
promisaa^tte  comfort  in  my  declining  age?  Why  am  I 
not  jrather  thnzkful  it  hath  pleased  my  God,  6ut  of  my 
loins  to  furnish  heaven  with  some  happy  guests  ?  Why 
do  I  not,  instead  of  mourning  for  their  loss,  sing  praises 
to  God  for  preferring  them  to  that  eternal  blessedness  ? 

Am  I  afflicted  with  bodily  pain  and  sickness,  which 
banisheth  all  sleep  from  my  eyes,  and  exercises  me  with 
a  lingering  jtcnrture  ?  Ere  long,  this  momentary  distemper 
shall  end  in  an  everlasting  rest. 

Am  I  threatened  by  the  sword  of  an  enemy  ?    Suppose 
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that  man  to  be  one  of  the  guardians  of  paradise,  and  that 
sword  as  flaming  as  it  is  sharp,  that  one  stroke  shall  let 
me  into  that  place  of  unconceivable  pleasure,  and  admit 
me  to  feed  on  the  tree  of  life  for  ever. 

Cheer  op  then,  O  my  soul ;  and  upon  the  fixed  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  to  b6  revealed,  while  thy  weak  partner, 
my  body,  droops  ^^d  languishes  under  the  sad  load  of 
years  and  infirmities,  sing  thou  to  thy  God,  even  in  ihe 
midnight  of  thy  sorrows,  and  in  the  deepest  darkness  of 
death  itself,  songs  of  confidence,  songs  of  spiritual  joy, 
songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  saying,  with  all  the 
glorified  ones,  ''  Blessing  and  honour,  glory  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  for  ever  ^nd  ever."     Amen. 


THE  SOUL'S  FAREWELL  TO  EARTH, 
APPROACHES  TO  HEAVEN. 
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Be  thou  ever,  O  my  soul,  holily  ambitious ;  always  aspir- 
ing towards  thy  heaven ;  not  entertaining  any  thought 
that  makes  not  towards  blessedness.  For  this  cause, 
therefore,  put  thyself  upon  thy  wings,  and  leave  the 
earth  below  thee ;  and,  when  thou  art  advanced  above 
this  inferior  world,  look  down  upon  this  globe  of  wretched 
mortality,  and  despise  what  thou  wast  and  hadst ;  and 
think  with  thyself,  '*  There  was  I,  not  a  sojourner  so 
much  as  prisoner,  for  some  tedious  years.  There  have 
I  been  thus  long  tugging  with  my  miseries,  with  my  sins. 
There  have  my  treacherous  senses  betrayed  me  to  infinite 
evils,  both  done  and  suffered.  How  have  I  been  there 
tormented  with  the  sense  of  others'  wickedness,  but  more 
with  the  sense  of  my  own !  What  insolence  did  I  see  in 
men  of  power !  what  rage  in  men  of  blood !  what  gross 
superstition  in  the  ignorant!  what  abominable  sacrilege 
in  those  that  would  be  zealous  !  what  drunken  revellings, 
what  filthiness,  what  hellish  profanations,  in  atheistic 
ruffians !  what  perfidiousness  in  friendship,  what  cozen- 
age in  contracts !  what  cruelty  in  revenges ;  shortly, 
what  a  hell  upon  earth!  Farewell  then,  sinful  world, 
whose  favours  have  been  no  other  than  snares,  and  whose 
frowns  no  less  than  torments.  Farewell  for  ever ;  for  if 
my  flesh  cannot  yet  clear  itself  of  thee,  yet  my  spirit  shall 
ever  know  thee  at  a  distance,  and  behold  thee  no  other- 
wise than  the  escaped  mariner  looks  back  upon  the  rock, 
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whereon  be  was  lately  splitted.  Let  thy  bewitched  clients 
adore  thee  for  a  deity :  all  the  homage  thou  shalt  receive 
from  me  shall  be  no  other  than  defiance;  and  if  thy 
glorious  shews  have  deluded  the  eyes  of  credulous  spec- 
tators,  I  know  thee  for  an  impostor.  Deceive  henceforth 
those  that  trust  thee ;  for  me,  I  am  out  of  the  reach  of 
thy  fraud,  out  of  the  power  of  thy  malice/' 

Thus  do  thou,  O  my  soul,  when  thou  art-  raised  up  to 
this  height  of  thy  fixed  contemplation,  cast  down  thine 
eyes  contemptuously  upon  the  region  of  thy  former  mise* 
ries,  and  be  sure  ever  to  keep  up  in  a  constant  ascent 
towards  blessedness,  not  suffering  thyself  to  stoop  any 
more  to  these  earthly  vanities.  For  tell  me  seriously, 
when  the  world  was  disposed  to  court  thee  most  of  all, 
what  did  it  yield  thee  but  unsound  joys,  sauced  with  a 
deep  anguish  of  spirit ;  false  hopes,  shutting  up  in  a 
heart-breaking  disappointment;  windy  proffers,  mocking 
lliee  with  sudden  retractions ;  bitter  pills  in  sugar ;  poison 
m  a  golden  cup  ?  It  shewed  thee  perhaps  stately  palaces, 
but  stuffed  with  cares ;  fair  and  populous  cities,  but  full 
of  toll  and  tumult;  flourishing  churches,  but  annoyed 
with  schism  and  sacrilege ;  rich  treasures,  but  kept  by  ill 
spirits ;  pleasing  beauties,  but  baited  with  temptation  ; 
glorious  titles,  but  surcharged  with  pride ;  goodly  sem- 
blances, with  rotten  insides ;  in  short,  death,  disguised 
with  pleasure  and  profits. 

If,  therefore,  heretofore,  thy  inexperience  have  suffered 
thy  feathers  to  be  belimed  with  these  earthly  entangle- 
ments, yet  now  that  thou  hast  happily  cast  those  plumes 
and  quitted  thyself  of  these  miserable  incumbrances, 
thou  maye^t  soar  aloft  above  the  sphere  of  mortality,  and 
be  still  towering  up  towards  thy  heaven :  and  as  those 
who  have  ascended  to  the  top  of  some  Athos  or  Teneriffe, 
see  all  things  below  them,  in  the  valleys, small,  and  scarcely 
in  their  diminution  discernible;  so  shall  all  earthly 
objects,  in  thy  spiritual  exaltation,  seem  unto  thee ;  either 
thou  shalt  not  see  them  at  all,  or  at  least  so  lessened,  that 
they  have  to  thee  quite  lost  all  the  proportion  of  their 
former  dunensions. 
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SECTION  11. 

It  will  not  be  lon^,  O  my  soul,  ere  thou  sbalt  absolutely 
leave  the  world  as  the  place  of  thy  habitation,  being 
carried  up,  by  the  blessed  angels,  to  thy  rest  and  glory ; 
but,  in  the  mean-time^  thou  must  resolve  to  leave  it  in  thy 
thoughts  and  affections.  Thou  mayest  have  power  over 
these,  even  before  the  hour  of  thy  separation ;  and  these, 
rightly  disposed,  have  power  to  exempt  thee  beforehand, 
from  the  interests  of  this  inferior  world,  and  to  advance 
thine  approaches  to  that  world  of  the  blessed.  While 
thou  art  confined  to  this  clay,  there  is  naturally  a  luggage 
of  carnality  that  hangs  heavy  upon  thee,  and  sways  thee 
down  to  the  earth ;  not  suffering  thee  to  mount  upward  to 
that  bliss  whereunto  thou  aspirest.  This^ust  be  shaken 
off,  if  thou  wouldest  attain  to  any  capacity  of  happiness. 
Even  in  this  sense,  *'  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.'-  It  behoves  thee  to  be,  so  far  as  ^is 
composition  will  admit,  spiritualized,  ere  thou  canst  hope 
to  attain  to  any  degree  of  blessedness. 

Thy  conjunction  with  the  body  doth  necessarily  clog 
thee  with  an  irrational  part,  which  will  unavoidably  force 
upon  thee,  some  operation  of  its  own;  and  thy  senses 
will  be  interposing  themselves  in  all  thy  intellectual  em- 
ployments, proffering  thee  the  service  of  their  guidance 
in  all  thy  proceedings;  but  if  thou  lovest  eternity  of 
blessedness,  shake  them  off  as  importunate  suitors ; 
eather  up  thyself  into  thy  own  regenerated  powers,  and 
do  thy  work  without  and  above  them.  It  is  enough 
that  thou  hast,  at  first,  taken  some  hint  from  them, 
of  what  concerns  thee;  (as  for  the  rest,  cast  them  off  as 
untiecessary  and  impertinent)  the  prosecution  whereof 
is. too  high  and  too  internal,  for  them  to  intermeddle 
with.  Thou  hast  now  divine  and  heavenly  thiugg  in 
chase,  whereof  there  cannot  be  the  least  scent  in  any 
of  these  earthly  faculties.  Divest  thyself  therefore, 
what  thou  possibly  mayest,  of  all  materiality  both  of 
objects  and  apprehensions ;  and  let  thy  pure,  renewed, 
and  illuminated  intellect  work  only  upon  matter  spi- 
ritual and  celestial. 
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Andy  above  all,  propose  unto  thyself,  and  dwell  upon, 
that  purest,  most  perfect,  simf^est,  most  blessed  object^ 
the  glorious  and  incomprehensible  Deity,  There  thou 
shalt  find  more  than  enough  to  take  up  thy  thou^ts  to 
all  eternity.  Be  thou,  O  my  soul,  ever  swallowed  up  in 
the  consideration  of  that  infinite  self-being  Essence,  whom 
all  created  spirits  are  not  capable  sufficiently  to  admire. 
Behold,  and  never  cease  wondering  at,  the  majesty  of  his 
glory.  The  bodily  eyes  dazzle  at  the  sight  of  the  sun ; 
but  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  axe  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  their  imited  splendour  were  but 
darkness  to  their  all-glorious  Creator.  Thou  canst  not 
yet  hope  to  see  him  as  he  is;  but,  lo,  thou  beholdett 
where  he  dwells  in  %ht  inaccessible ;  the  sight  of  whose 
very  outward  verge  is  enough  to  put  thee  into  a  perpetual 
ecstasy.  It  is  not  for  thoe,  as  yet,  to  strive  to  enter  within 
the  vail :  thine  eyes  may  not  be  free,  where  the  angels 
hide  their  faces.  What  ihon  wantest  in  sight,  O  my  soul, 
supply  in  wonder.  Never  any  mortal  man,  O  God,  durst 
sue  to  see  thy  face,  save  that  one  entire  servant  of  thine, 
whose  face  thy  conference  had  made  shining  and  radiant ; 
but  even  he,  though  inured  to  thy  presence,  was  not 
capable  to  behold  such  glory,  and  live.  Far  be  it  itom 
me,  O  Lord,  to  presume  so  high.  Only  let  me  see  thee  as 
tiiou  hast  bidden  me,  and  but  so;  as  not  to  bdbold  thee, 
after  thy  gracious  revelation,  were  my  sin.  Let  me  see, 
even  in  this  distance,  some  glimmering  of  thy  divine 
power,  wisdom,  justice,  mercy,  truth,  providence ;  and  let 
me  bless  and  adore  thee,  in  what  I  see. 


SECTION  III. 

O  the  infiniteness  of  thine  almighty  power,  which  thou 
not  hast,  but  art,  beyond  the  possibility  of  all  limitations 
of  objects  or  thoughts.  In  us,  poot  finite  creatures,  oar 
power  comes  short  of  our  will.  Many  things  we  fain 
would  do,  but  cannot;  and  great  pity  it  were,  that  there 
should  not  be  such  a  restraint  upon  our  unruly  appetites. 
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which  would  otherwise  work  out  the  destruction  both  of 
others  and  ourselves.  But,  O  God,  thy  power  is  beyond 
thy  will.  Thou  canst  do  more  than  thou  wilt.  Thou 
couldest  have  made  more  worlds,  when  thou  madest  tiiis 
one ;  and  even  this  one  which  thou  hast  made,  Lord,  how 
glorious  a  one  is  it!  Lo,  there  needs  no  other  demon- 
stration of  thine  omnipotence. 

O  what  a  heaven  is  this,  which  thou  hast  canopied  over 
our  heads !  How  immensely  capacious !  how  admirably 
beautiful!  how  bestudded  with  goodly  globes  of  light! 
some  one  whereof  hath  in  it  such  unspeakable  glory,  that 
there  have  not  wanted  nations,  and  those  not  of  the 
savagest,  which  have  mis-worshipped  it  for  their  God. 
And  if  thou  hadst  made  but  one  of  these  in  thy  firmament, 
thy  workmanship  had  been  above  our  wonder,  for  even 
this  had  surpassed  the  whole  frame  of  this  lower  world. 
But  now,  as  their  quality  strives  with  their  greatness,  ao 
their  magnitude  strives  with  their  number,  which  of  th^oi 
shall  more  magnify  the  praise  of  their  almighty  Creator. 
And  these  three  are  no  less  than  matched  by  the  constant 
regularity  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  those  mighty  bodies ; 
which  having  walked  their  dmly  rounds  about  Uie  world 
above  this  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  years,  yet 
are  so  ordered  by  thy  inviolable  decree,  that  they  have 
not  varied  one  inch  from  their  appointed  line,  but  still 
keep  their  due  course  and  just  distance  each  from  other, 
although  not  fixed  in  any  solid  orb  but  moving  singly  in 
a  thin  and  yielding  sky,  to  the  very  same  point  whence 
they  set  forth. 

And  if  the  bodily  and  visible  part  of  thy  heavenly  host, 
O  God,  be  thus  inconceivably  glorious,  where  shall  we 
find  room  to  wonder  at  those  spiritual  and  living  powers, 
which  inhabit  those  celestial  mansions,  and  attend  upon 
the  throne  of  thy  majesty;  the  thousand  thousands  of 
thy  blessed  angels,  archangels,  cherubim,  seraphim, 
thrones,  principaUties,  dominions,  which  in  thy  presence 
enjoy  a  bliss  next  to  infinite;  any  one  of  which,  if  we 
could  see  him,  were  enough  to  kill  us  with  his  glory? 
Not  one  of  diose  millions  of  mighty  spirits,  but  is  able  to 
destroy  a  world.    O  then,  how  infinitely  transcendent 
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is  that  power  of  thine,  which  hast  both  created  aQ  this 
heavenly  hierarchy,  and  so  movest  in  them,  that  only  in 
a&d.  by  l^iee  they  are  thus  potent ! 

Yea,  Lord,  let  me  but  cast  mine  eyes  down  to  this 
earth  I  tread  upon,  and  view  thy  wonders  in  the  deep, 
how  manifestly  do  these  proclaim  thy  divine  omnipotence ! 
When  I  see  this  vast  globe  of  earth  and  waters,  dreadfully 
hanging  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  air,  upheld  by  nothing 
but  by  thy  powerful  word  ;  when  I  see  the  rage  of  the 
^welling  waves,  naturally  higher  than  the  shores  they  beat 
upon,  restrained  to  their  bounds  by  thine  over-ruling 
command ;  when  I  see  the  earth  beautifully  garnished 
with  marvellous  variety  of  trees,  herbs,  flowers,  richly 
stuffed  with  precious  metals,  stones,  minerals ;  wlien  i 
see,  besides  a  world  of  men,  the  numberless  choice  and 
difierences  of  the  substance,  forms,  colours,  dispositions 
of  beasts,  fowls,  fishes,  wherewith  these  lower  elements 
are  peopled ;  how  can  I  but  be  dissolved  into  wonder  of 
thine  almighty  power? 


SECTION  IV. 

Neither  is  thy  power,  O  God,  either  more,  or  more 
thyself,  than  thy  wisdom;  which  is  no  less  essential  to 
thee,  than  infinite.  What  have  we  to  do,  silly  and  shallow 
wretches,  with  that  incomprehensible  wisdom  which  is 
intrinsical  to  thy  divine  nature  ?  The'body  of  that  sun  is 
not  for  our  weak  eyes  to  behold.  It  is  enough  for  me 
if  I  can  but  see  some  rays  of  that  heavenly  light  which 
shines  forth  so  gloriously  upon  thy  creation ;  in  the  fram- 
ing and  governing  whereof,  whether  thy  power  or  wisdom 
dm  and  do  more  exhibit  itself,  thou  only  canst  judge. 

O  the  divine  architecture  of  this  goodly  fabric  of  heaven 
and  earth,  raised  out  of  nothing  to  this  admirable  perfec- 
tion! What  stupendous  artifice  of  composition  is  here! 
what  exquisite  symmetry  of  parts !  what  exact  order  of 
degrees !  what  marvellous  analogy  betwixt  beasts,  fishes, 
plants,  the  natives  of  both  elements  I 

O  what  a  comprehensive  reach  is  this  of  thine  omnis- 
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cience^  which,  at  once,  in  one  act,  beholdest  all  the  actions 
and  events  of  all  the  creature^,  that  were,  are,  or  shall  be 
in  this  large  universe !  What  a  contrivance  of  thine  eter-. 
nal  counsel,  which  has  most  wisely  and  holily  ordered  how 
to  dispose  of  every  creature  thou  hast  made,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  thy  most  just  will !  What  a  sway  of  pro- 
vidence is  this  that  governs  the  world;  over-ruliug  the 
highest,  and  stooping  to  the  meanest  piece,  of  thy  crea- 
tion ;  concurring  ^ith  and  actuating  the  motions,  and 
operations  of  all  second  causes  of  whatsoever  is  done  in 
heaven  or  in  earth  !  ... 

Yea,  Lord,  how  wonderful  are  those  irradiations  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  thou  hast  beamed  forth 
upon  thine,  inteUigent  creatures,  both  angels  and  men ! 
As  for  those  celestial  spirits  .which  see  thy  face  continu- 
ally, it  is  no  marvel  if  they  be  illuminated  in  a  degree  far 
above  human  apprehension ;  but  that  the  rational  soul  of 
man,  even  in  this  woeful  pilgrimage  below,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opacity  of  that  earth  wherewith  it  is  encompassed, 
should  be  so  rar  enlightened,  as  that  it  is  able  to  know  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavens ;  the  magnitudes  and  distances 
of  the  stars ;  the  natures,  properties,  influences  of  the 
planets;  the  instant  of  the  eclipses,  conjunctions,  and 
several  aspects  of  those  celestial  bodies ;  that  it  can  dis- 
cover the  secret  treasures  of  earth  and  sea ;  and  knows 
how  to  unlock  all  the  close  cabinets  both  of  art  and .  na- 
ture ; — O  God,  what  is  this,  but  some  little  gleam  of  that 
pure  and  glorious  light,  which  breaks  for&  from  thiQie 
infiniteness  upon  thy  creature? 

Yet  were  the  knowledge  of  all  the  men  on  earth,  and 
all  the  angels  in  heaven,  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  how 
unable  were  it,  being  united  together,  to  reach  unto  the 
height  of  thy  divine  counsels,  to  fathom  the  bottom  of 
thy  most  wise  and  holy  decrees !  So  that  they  must  be 
forced  to  cry  out,  with  that  saint  of  thine,  who  was  rapt 
into  the  third  heaven, ''  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  $ind  his  ways  past  finding  out !''  Rom. 
xi.  33. 
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SECTION  V. 

But  with  what  a  tremhling  adoration,  O  my  sou!,  must 
thou  needs  look  upon  the  infinite  yu^ftce  of  thy  God,  whose 
inviolable  rule  is  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works  !  Alas,  the  little  good  thou  hast  been  able  to  do, 
hath  been  allayed  with  so  many  and  great  imperfections, 
that  it  can  expect  no  retribution  but  displeasure  ;  and  for 
the  many  evils  whereof  thou  art  guilty,  what  canst  thou 
look  for  but  the  wages  of  sin,  death?  not  temporary  and 
natural  only,  which  is  but  a  separation  of  thee  awhile  from 
thy  load  of  earth,  but  the  spiritual  and  eternal  separation 
from  the  presence  of  thy  God,  whose  very  want  is  the 
height  of  torments.  Lo,  whatever  becomes  of  thee,  God 
must  be  himself.  In  vain  shbuidst  thou  hope,  that  for 
thyself  he  will  abate  ought  of  his  blessed  essence,  of  his 
sacred  attributes.  That  righteous  doom  must  stand,  "The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  Hell  claims  its  due :  jus- 
tice must  be  satisfied :  where  art  thou  now,  O  my  soul  ? 
What  canst  thou  now  make  account  of,  but  to  despair  and 
die  ?  Surely  in  thyself  thou  art  lost.  There  is  no  way  with 
thee,  but  utter  perdition. 

But  look  up,  O  my  soul,  look  up"  unto  the  hills,  wheoCe 
cometh  thy  salvation."  See  the  heavens  opening  upon 
thee.  See  what  reviving  and  comfortable  rays  of  grace 
and  mercy  shine  forth  unto  thee  from  that  excellent  glory; 
and,  out  of  that  heavenly  light,  hear  the  voice  of  thy  bles- 
sed Saviour,  saying  to  thee,  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  des- 
troyed thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy  help,"  Hos.  xiii.  9.  Even 
So,  O  Jesu,  in  thee,  only  in  thee,  is  my  help.  Wretched 
man  that  I  am,  in  myself  I  stand  utterly  forfeited  to  death 
and  hell!  It  is  thou  that  hast  redeemed  me,  with  no 
less  a  ransom,  than  thy  precious  blood.  Death  was  owing 
by  me :  by  thee  it  was  paid  for  me :  so  that  now  my  debt 
is  fully  discharged,  and  my  soul  clearly  acquitted.  "  Who 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God*s  elect?  It  is 
God  that  justifieth:  who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is 
Christ,  that  died :  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again,"  Rom. 
viii.  33,  34.  Lo  now,  the  rigour  of  thine  inviolable  justice 
is  taken  off  by  thine  infinite  mercy.    The  sumt\\%X.v^w\^ 
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never  pay,  is,  by  the  power  of  that  faith  which  thou  hast 
wrought  in  me,  set  off  to  my  all-sufficient  Surety,  and, 
by  thy  divine  goodness,  graciously  accepted  as  mine.  I 
have  paid  it  in  him ;  he  hath  pidd  it  for  me.  Thy  justice 
is  satisfied,  thy  debtor  freed,  and  thy  mercy  magnified* 


SECTION  VI. 

There  are  no  bounds  to  be  set  unto  thy  thoughts,  O  my 
soul :  since  whatsoever  thy  God  either  is,  or  halli  dune, 
comes  within  thy  prospect.  There,  besides  the  great  work 
of  his  creation,  thou  mayest  dwell  upon  the  no  less  al- 
mighty work  of  his  administration  of  this  universal  world, 
whereof  the  preservation  and  government  is  no  less  won- 
derful than  the  frame.  There  thou  shalt  see  the  marvel*- 
lous  subordination  of  creatures,  some  made  to  rule,  otheiF 
to  obey ;  the  powerful  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies 
upon  the  inferior :  the  continual  transmutation  of  elements, 
forsaking  their  own  places  and  natures  to  serve  the  whole; 
forms  dying,  matter  perpetual ;  all  things  maintained  by 
a  friendly  discord  of  humours,  out  of  which  they  are 
raised;  the  circular  revolution  of  fashions,  occurrents, 
events ;  the  different  and  opposite  dispositions  of  men, 
over-ruled  to  such  a  temper,  that  yet  government  is  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  few,  society  and  commerce  with 
all ;  shortly,  all  creatures,  while  they  do  either  naturally 
or  voluntarily  act  their  own  part,  doing  unawares  the  will 
of  their  Creator. 

But  that  which  may  justly  challenge  thy  longer  stay 
and  greater  wonder,  is  the  more  than  transcendant  work 
of  man's  redemption,  the  mysteries  whereof  "  the  holy 
angels  have  desired  to  look  into,"  but  could  never  yet 
sufficiently  concdve  or  admire.  That  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Lord  of  glory,  coetemal,  coequal  with  his  Fadier,  ^*  God 
blessed  £^r  ever,"  should  take  upon  him  an  estate  lower 
than  their  own ;  should  clothe  his  Deity  with  the  rags  of 
our  flesh :  should  stoop  to  weak  and  miserable  manhood ; 
and,  in  that  low  and  despicable  condition,  should  submit 
hknself  to  hujiger,  thirst,  weariness,  temptation  of  devils, 
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despite  of  men ;  to  the  cruelty  of  tormenters ;  to  asoiiies 
of  soul ;  to  the  pangs  of  a  bittar,  ignominious,  cursed  death ; 
to  the  sense  of  his  Father's  wra^  for  us,  wretched  sinners, 
who  had  made  ourselyes  the  worst  of  creatures,  enemies  to 
God,  slayes  to  Satan ;  is  above  the  reach  of  all  finite  ap- 
prehensiofk.  O  wtvmw  to  b*  «nau^h  magnified  mercy  I  Thou 
didst  not,  O  Saviour,  when  thou  sawest  mankind  utterly 
lost  and  forlorn,  content  thyself  to  send  down  one  of  thy 
cherubim  or  seraf^m,  or  some  other  of  thy  heavenly  angels, 
to  undertake  the  great  work  of  our  deliverance,  as  well 
knowing  that  task  to>^be  too  high  for  any  created  power ; 
but  wouldest,  out  of  thine  infinite  love  and  compassion, 
vouchsafe  so  to  abase  thy  blessed  sdf,  as  to  descend  from 
the  tlsffone  of  thy  celestial  glory  to  this  dungeon  of  earth ; 
and,  not  leaving  what  thou  hadst  and  what  thou  wast,  to 
assume  what  thou  hadst  not,  man ;  and  to  disparage  thy- 
self by  being  one  of  us,  that  we  might  become  like  unto 
thee,  co-heirs  of  thy  glory  and  blessedness.  Thou  that  art  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  wouldest  condescend  so  low,  as  to  be 
man,  that  we  who  are  worms  and  no  men,  might  be  ad- 
vanced to  be  the  sons  of  (jrod.  Thou  wouldest  ^  a  servant, 
that  we  might  reign.  Thou  wouldest  expose  thyself  to 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  thy  vile  creatures  here,  that 
thou  mightest  raise  us  up  to  the  height  of  heavenly  honour 
with  thee  our  God  and  thy  holy  angels.  Thou  wouldest 
die  IcNT  a  while,  that  we  might  live  eternally. 

Pause  here  awhile,  O  my  soul,  and  do  not  wish  to  change 
thy  thoughts*  Neither  earth  nor  heaven  can  yield  thee 
any  of  higher  concernment,  of  greater  comfort.  Only, 
witihal,  behold  the  glorious  person  of  that  thy  blessed  Me- 
diator, after  his  victories  over  death  and  hell,  sitting  trium- 
phant in  all  the  majesty  of  heaven,  adored  by  sdl  those 
mUhons  of  celestial  spirits  in  his  glorified  humanity ;  and, 
aa  thou  mayest^  enjoy  the  vision  of  him  by  faith,  till  thou 
shalt  be  everlastingly  blessed  with  a  clear  and  present  in- 
tuition. Long  after  that  day;  and  be  ever  careful,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  make  thyself  ready  for  so  infinite  a  happi- 
ness. 
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SEClTION  VIL 

^ifD  now,  O  my  soul)  hating  left  below  thee  all  the  trivial 
vanities  of  earth,  and  fixed  thyself,  so  far  as  thy  weak  eyes 

will  allow  thoo)  ttpmi  thy  Ood  nad  Saxioar,  iuhtS  almigllty 

works  and  most  glorious  attributes ;  it  will  be  time  for 
thee,  and  will  not  a  little  conduce  to  thy  further  address 
towards  blessedness,  to  fasten  thyself  upon  the  sight  of 
the  happy  estate  of  the  faints  above,  who  are  gone  before 
thee  to  their  bliss,  and  have,  through  God's  mercy,  com^ 
fdrtably  obtained  that  which  thou  aspirest  unto.  Thou 
that  wert  guided  by  their  example,  be  likewise  heartened 
by  their  success.  Thou  art  yet  a  traveller;  they,  compre-r 
hensors.  Thou  art  panting  towards  that  rest,  which  they 
most  happily  enjoy.  Thou  art  sweating  under  the  cross, 
while  they  sit  crowned  in  a  heavenly  magnificence. 

See  the  place  wherein  they  are,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
the  paradise  of  God  ;  infinitely  resplendent,  infinitely  de- 
lectable ;  such  as  no  eye  can  behold,  and  not  be  blessed. 
Shouldst  thou  set  thy  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  the  sun, 
thou  couldst  not  but  be  encompassed  with  marvellous  light; 
yet,  even  there,  it  would  be  but  as  midnight  with  thee,  in 
comparison  with  those  irradiations  of  glory,  which  shine 
forth  above  in  that  imperial  region :  for  thy  God  is  the  sun 
there.  By  how  much,  therefore,  those  divine  rays  of  his 
exceied  the  brightest  beams  of  his  creature,  so  much  doth 
the  beauty  of  that  heaven  of  the  blessed,  surpass  the  created 
light  of  this  inferior  and  starry  firmament.  Even  the  very 
place  contributes  not  a  little  to  our  joy  or  misery.  It  is 
hard  to  be  merry  in  a  gaol ;  and  the  great  Persian  mo- 
narch thought  it  very  improper  for  a  courtier  to  be  of  a 
sad  countenance  within  the  verge  of  so  great  a  royalty ; 
Neh.  ii.  2,  The  very  devils  conceive  horror  at  the  appre- 
hension of  the  place  of  their  torment ;  and  can  beseech  the 
over-ruling  power  of  thy  Saviour  not  to  command  them  to 
go  out  into  the  deep;  Luke  viii.  31.  No  man  can, be  so 
insensate,  as  to  think  there  can  be  more  dreadfulness  in 
the  place  of  those  infernal  tortures,  than  there  is  pleasure 
and  joy  in  the  height  of  that  sphere  of  blessedness ;  since 
we  know  we  have  to  do  with  a  God  that  delights  more  in 
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the  prosperity  of  his  saints,  than  in  the  craciation  and 
howling  of  his  enemies.  How  canst  thon  then,  O  my  soul, 
but  be  wholly  taken  np  with  the  sight  of  that  celestial 
Jerusalem,  the  beauteoas  city  of  thy  God,  the  blessed 
mansions  of  glorified  spirits !  Sorely  if  earth  could  have 
yielded  any  thing  more  fair  and  estimable  than  gold,  pearls, 
precious  stones,  it  should  have  been  borrowed  to  resemble 
uese  supernal  habitations;  but,  alas,  the  lustre  of  these 
base  materials  doth  but  darken  the  resplendence  of  those 
divine  excellencies.  With  what  contempt  now  dost  thou 
look  down  upon  those  muddy  foimdations  of  earth,  which 
the  low  spirits  of  worldling^  are  wont  to  admire !  And  how 
feelingly  dost  thou  bless  and  emulate  "the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,"  who  are  honoured  with  so  Uissful  a 
habitation  I 

But  what  were  the  place,  O  my  soul,  how  goodly  and 
glorious  soever  in  itself,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of 
him,  whose  being  there  makes  it  l^eaven !  Lo  there  the 
throne  of  that  heavenly  majesty,  which,  filling  and  com* 
preheiiding  the  large  circumference  of  this  whole  both 
lower  and  superior  world,  yet  there  keeps  and  manifests 
his  state  with  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  King  of  eter- 
nal glory.  There  he,  in  an  inefiisctible  manner,  commu* 
nicates  himself  to  blessed  spirits,  both  angels  and  men: 
and  that  very  vision  is  no  less  to  them,  Uian  beatificaL 
Surely  were  ihe  place  a  thousand  degrees  lower  in  beauty 
and  perfection  than  it  is,  yet  that  presence  would  render 
it  celestial.  The  residence  of  the  king  is  wont  to  torn 
the  meanest  village  or  castle  into  a  court.  The  sweet  sing* 
er  of  Israel  saw  this  of  old ;  and  could  say,  **  In  thy 
presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy ;  and  at  thy  ri^t  hi^id  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.*'  It  is  not  so  in  these  earthly  and 
finite  excellencies.  A  man  may  see  mountains  of  treasure, 
and  be  never  a  whit  the  richer;  and  may  be  the  witness 
and  agent  too  in  another's  honour,  as  Haman  was  of  Mor- 
decai's,  and  be  so  much  more  miserable;  or  may  view  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  mighty  princes,  and  be  yet  still  a 
beggar:  but  the  infinite  graces  of  that  heavenly  King  are 
so  communicative,  that  no  man  can  see  him,  but  he  must 
be  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  his  glory. 
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SECTION  vin. 

£ten  thy  weak  and  impeFfbct  TisioH  of  such  heavenly 
ebjecU,  O  my  eoul,  is  enough  to  lay  a  foundation  of  thy 
blessedness:  and  how  can  there  choose  but  be  raised 
thence,  as  a  farther  degree  towards  it,  a  sweet  complacency 
of  heart,  in  an  appropriation  of  what  thoti  seest ;  without 
whidi;  nothing  can  make  thee  happy  ?  Let  the  sun  sluni^ 
never  so  brightly,  what  is  this  to  thee,  if  thou  be  blind  ? 
Be  the  God  df  heaven  never  so  glorious,  yet  if  he  be  not 
thy  God;  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  never  so  merdiful, 
yet  if  he  be  not  merciful  to  thee ;  be  the  heaven  never  so 
full  of  beauty  and  majesty,  yet  if  thdu  have  not  thy  portion 
in  that  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ;  so  far  will  it  be 
from  yielding  thee  comfort,  that  it  will  make  a  further  ad- 
dition to  thy  torment.  What  an  aggravation  of  misery  will 
it  be  to  those  who  were  children  of  the  kingdom,  that 
from  that  utter  darkness  whefeinto  they  are  cast^  they  shall 
see  aliens  ^'  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  V^ 
Cease  not  then,  O  my  soul,  till,  by  a  Sure  and  undefeasible 
application,  thou  hast  brought  all  these  home  to  thyself, 
and  canst  look  upon  the  great  God  of  heaven,  the  gracious 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  glory  of  that  celestial  paradise, 
as  thine  own.  Let  it  be  thy  bold  ambition  and  holy  curio- 
sity to  find  thy  name  enrolled  in  that  eternal  register  of 
heaven ;  and  if  there  be  any  one  room  in  the  many  ilaan^ 
sions  of  that  celestial  Jerusalem,  lower  and  less  respleii- 
dent  than  another,  hither  do  thou  find  thyself,  through  the 
great  mercy  of  thy  God^  happily  designed.  It  must  b< 
file  work  of  tiiy  faith  that  must  do  it :  that  divine  graee  it 
is,  l^e  power  whereof  can  either  fetch  dowtl  heaven  totliee, 
or  carry  thee  beforehand  up  to  thy  heaven ;  and  not  affix 
the^  only  to  thy  God  and  Saviour^  but  unite  thee  to  him, 
and,  what  \v  yet  more^  ascertain  thee  of  so  blessed  an 
imion. 

Neither  can  it  be^  but  that  from  this  sense  of  appropHa- 
tion^  thereniust  necessarily  fbllow  a  marvellous  contentment 
and  complaceney  fti  die  assuranee  of  So  hapj[)y  anifil^l^st. 
Lordy  how  do  I  see  poor  worldlings  please  thchHself^^  in 
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(lie  coiiceit  of  their  mkerable  ptop^rtie^ !  One  tlHDlui,  **  It 
QOt  this  my  gf^eat  Babylon^  wMch  I  bav«  built  V^  Anoti^, 
''  Are  not  these  my  rich  mines  ?"  Another, ''  Is  not  tbb  my 
royal  and  adored  magmfioence  T .  And  bow  are  tbese  un- 
stable minds  transported  mtb  the  opinion  of  these  great, 
bnt  indeed  worthless,  pecnliarities ;  which',  alter  some  little 
time,  moulder  with  them  into  dust!  How  canst  thou  then 
but  b^  pleasiiigly  affecl^,  O  my  soul,  widi  the  comfortable 
sense  of  having  a  God,  a  Saviour,  and  a  heaven  of  thine 
own.  For  in  these  spiritual  and  hea!?enly  felicities,  our 
right  is  not  partial  and  divided,  a^  it  useth  to  be  in  secular 
inheritances,  so  that  every  one  hath  his  share  distinguished 
from  the  re^  and  parcelled  out  of  the  whole ;  but  here, 
each  one  hath  all;  and  this  Messed  patrimony  is  so  com- 
municated to  all  saints,  that  the  whole  is  the  propriety 
of  every  one. 

Upon  the  assurance  therefore  of  thy  God's  gracious 
promises  ibade  to  every  true  believer,  find  thou  thyself 
happily  seized  of  both  the  King  and  kingdom  of  heaven,  so 
far  as  thy  faith  can  as  yet  feoff  diee  in  both ;  and  delight 
thyself,  above  all  things,  in  li^ese  unfailing  pledges  of 
thine  instant  blessedness ;  and  say,  with  the  holy  mother 
of  thy  Redeemer,  '^  My  soul  <foth  magnify  the  Lord,  and 
my  spirit  rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour,"  Luke  i.  46,  47. 


.       SECTION  IX. 

From  thi»  feeling,  complacency^  in  the  owning  of  thy  right 
to  glory  and  happiness,  there  6atinot  but  AriM  a  longiilg 
desire  of  the  full  possession  thereof;  for  thoU  Canst  not  so 
little  love  thyself,  as  what  thou  kl^owest  thou  bast  a  just 
title  unto,  and  withal  apprebendest  to  be  infinitely  pleas- 
ing and  beneficial,  not  to  wish  that  thou  maVest  fi^ly 
enjoy.  If  thou  havB  isisted  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  thou 
canst  not  but  long.formore  of  him,  yea^  foivall.  h  is'  no 
otherwise  even  in  carnal  delights ;  the  degustation  whereof 
is  wont  to  draw  on  the  heart  to  a  more  eager  appetition  : 
much  more  in  spiritual  delights ;  the  pleasures  whereof, 
as  they  are  more  pure,  so  they  are  by  the  heavenly-minded, 
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with  far  greater  ardency  of  spirit  affected.  .  The  coTetons 
man's  heart  is  in  his  bags ;  wnat  he  hath  doth  but  augment 
his  lust  for  more ;  and  the  having  of  more  doth  not  satiate, 
but  enlarge  his  desires ;  he  **  that  loveth  silver  shall  not 
be  satisfied  with  silver;  nor  he  that  loveth  abundance, 
with  increase,"  Eccl.  v.  10.  B.ut  these  celestial  riches  are 
so  much  more  alluring,  as  they  are  more  excellent,  than 
those  which  are  delved  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

O  my  soul,  thou  hast,  through  the  favour  of  thy  God, 
sipped  some  little  of  the  ^up  of  immortality,  and  tasted  of 
that  heavenly  manna,  the  food  of  angels ;  and  canst  thou 
take  up  with  these  slight  touches  of  blessedness  ?  Thou 
hast,  diough  most  unworthy,  the  honour  to  be  contracted 
to  thy  Saviour  here  below  ;  thou  knowest  the  voice  of  his 
spouse,  <'  Draw  me,  we  will  run  after  thee.  Stay  me  with 
flagons;  comfort  me  with  apples;  for  I  am  sick  of  love. 
Make  haste,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  to  a  roe,  or  to  a 
young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  spices ;"  Cant.  i.  4 ; 
ii.  5 ;  viii.  14.  Where  is  thy  love,  if  thou  have  not  fervent 
desires  of  a  perpetual  enjoyment  ?  if  thou  do  not  earnestly 
wish  for  a  full  consummation  of  that  heavenly  match? 

O  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  J  am  not  worthy  to  love 
thee,  so  I  were  not  able  to  love  thee,  how  amiable  soever, 
but  by  thee.  O  thou  who  hast  begun  to  kindle  this  fire  of 
heavenly  love  in  me,  raise  thou  it  up  to  a  perfect  flame. 
Make  me  not  only  sick  of  thy  love,  but  ready  and  desirous 
to  die  for  thee,  that  I  may  enjoy  thee.  O  let  me  not  endure 
that  any  worldly  heart  should  be  more  enamoured  of  these 
earthly  beauties  which  are  but  varnished  rottenness,  than 
I  am  of  thee,  who  art  of  absolute  and  infinite  perfection, 
and  bestowest  them  in  being  loved.  0  when  shall  the 
day  be,  wherein  thou  wilt  make  up  these  blessed  nuptials, 
and  endow  me  with  a  full  participation  of  that  glory,  where- 
with thou  art  invested  from  and  to  all  eternity?  Whereto 
have  all  thy  sweet  favours  and  gracious  love-tokens  tended, 
but  to  this  issue  of  blessedness  ?  O  do  thou  crown  all  thy 
mercies  in  me,  and  me  with  immortality. 
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SECTION  X. 

U?oir  this  desire  of  fruition,  if  thou  wouldst  be  truly 
happy,  there  must  follow  a  constant  prosecution  of  that 
desire ;  for  if  thy  wishes  be  never  so  fervent,  yet  if  they 
be  only  volatile  and  transient,  they  will  be  able  to  avail 
thee  little.  Slight  and  flickering  motions  of  good,  if 
they  be  not  followed  with  due  endeavours,  come  to  no 
e£Pect. 

Content  not  thyself,  therefore,  O  my  soul,  that  thou 
hast  entertained  into  thyself  some  affective  thoughts  of 
thy  beatitude;  but  settle  thyself  in  firm  resolutions  to 
pursue  and  perpetuate  them :  let  them  not  call  in  as 
strangers,  but  dwell  in  thee  as  inmates,  never  to  be,  by 
any  secular  occasions,  dislodged.  Those  morning  dews 
of  holy  dispositions,  which  are  ready  to  be  exhaled  with 
every  gleam  of  worldly  prosperity,  as  they  find  little 
acceptance  from  God,  so  they  are  able  to  afford  small 
comfort  to  thee,  whose  condition  is  such,  that  they  leave 
thee  more  disconsolate  in  their  vanishing,  than  they 
yielded  thee  pleasure  in  their  momentary  continuance. 
Be  thou  able  to  say,  with  holy  David,  "  My  heart  is  fixed, 
0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed ;"  and  then  thou  mayst  well 
add,  "  I  will  sing  and  give  praise,"  Psalm  Ivii.  7  ;  other- 
wise thy  distracted  thoughts  will  admit  no  cause  of  sound 
jo^s.  In  this  case  it  falls  out  with  thee,  O  my  soul,  as  with 
some  fond  child,  who,  eagerly  following  a  bee  in  hope  of 
her  bag,  sees  a  gay  butterfly  cross  his  way,  and  tnere- 
upon  leaves  his  first  chase,  and  runs  after  those  painted 
wings ;  but  in  that  pursuit,  seeing  a  bird  fly  close  by  him, 
he  leave  the  fly  in  hopes  of  a  better  purchase ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time  is  disappomted  of  all,  and  catcheth  nothing. 
It  mainly  behoves  thee  therefore,  to  keep  up  thy  cogita- 
tions and  affections  close  to  these  heavenly  objects ;  and 
to  check  them  whensoever  thou  perceivest  an  inclination 
to  their  wandering ;  like  as  the  careful  huntsman,  when 
he  finds  his  hound  offering  to  follow  after  a  new  game, 
rates  him  off  and  holds  him  to  his  first  scent. 

Whither  are  ye  straying,  O  my  thoughts?  What 
means  this  sinful  and  lossful  inconstancy  ?    Can  ye  be 
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happier  in  a  change  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  miserable 
world,  that  can  be  worthy  to  carry  you  away  from  the 
hopes  and  affectations  of  blessedness  ?  Have  ye  not  fall 
olten  complained  of  the  worthlessness  and  satiety  of  diese 
poor  vanities  here  below?  Have  ye  not  found  their 
promifies  false,  their  performances  unsatisfactory,  their 
disappointment  irkscMne  ?  Away  then,  ye  frivolous  temp- 
tations, and  solicit  those  minds  that  are  low  and  iempty, 
like  yourselves.  As  for  me,  I  disdain  your  motions ;  and, 
being  taken  up  with  higher  employments,  scorn  to  descend 
to  your  b^se  suggestions,  which  tend  to  nothing  but  mere 
earthljiness. 

But  as  there  is  no  &*e  which  will  uoi  go  out  if  it  be  not 
fed,  it  cannot  be  enough  that  thou  hast  entertained  these 
gracious  resolutions,  unless  thou  dost  also  supply  and 
nourish  them,  with  holy  medit^M^ions,  devout  prayers, 
continual  ejaculations,  and  the  due  6re.qttenti&g  of  all  the 
holy  ordinances  of  thy  God :  without  which,  if  they  ehall 
languish  through  thy  neglect^  thou  shalt  find  double  more 
work  and  difficulty  in  reviving  them,  than  there  could 
have  been  in  maintaining  and  upholding  them  in  their 
former  vigour.  Be  not,  therefore,  wanting  to  thyself  in 
the  perpetual  exercise  aijid  improvement  of  all  those  holy 
means,  that  m^y  further  and  perfect  these  heavily 
longings  after  salvation :  thy  God  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
thee,  in  blessing  thee  with  an  answerable  success. 


SECTION  XI. 

It  is  the  just  praise  of  the  maryellous  bounty  of  thy  God, 
0  my  soul,  that  '^  he  will  fulfil  the  desires  of  them  that 
fear  him."  Jf,  therefore,  thou  canst  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  if  thy  heart  can  yearn  altei*  heav.en, 
he  will  be  sure  to  satisfy  thee  with  goodness ;  And  not 
only  bring  thee  home  at  the  last  to  that  land  of  promised 
blessedness,  but,  in  the  mean  tim^  also,  put  thee  into  an 
inchoate  fruition  of  happiAcss,  which  is  tne  next  degree 
of  thine  ascent  to  heaven. 
That  which  is  complete,  ^lay  be  the  surest  ride   of 
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knowing  and  judging  of  that  which  is  imperfect.  Wherein, 
doth  the  perfection  of  heavenly  bliss  consist,  but  in  ft  pert- 
petual  enjoying  of  the  presence  of  God,  ia  a  clear  vision 
of  the  divine  essence,  in  a  perfect  union  with  God,  and 
ail  eternal  participation  of  his  life  and  glory  ?  Now,  as 
grace  is  glory  begun,  and  glory  is  grace  consummate,  so 
dost  thou,  O  my  soul,  being  wrought  to  it  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  thy  God,  even  in  Uiis  life,  how  weakly  so- 
ever, enter  upon  all  these  acts  and  privileges  of  beatitude. 
JSven  here  below  thou  art  never  out  of  the  presence  of 
thy  God,  and  that  presence  can  never  be  other  than  glo- 
rious ;  and  that  it  is  not  beatifical  here,  is  not  out  of  any 
deficiency  in  it,  but  in  thine  own  miserable  inci^iacity, 
who,  while  thou  abidest  iu  this  vale  of  tears,  and  art 
clogged  with  this  flesh,  art  no  fit  subject  of  so  happy  a 
condition. 

Yea,  that  blessed  presence  is  ever  comfortably  acknow- 
ledged by  tiiee,  and  enjoyed  with  such  contentment  and 
pleasure,  that  thou  wouldst  not  part  with  it  for  a  world, 
and  that  thou  justly  accountest  all  earthly  delights  but 
mere  vexations  to  that  alone.  ^*  Whom  have  I  in  heaves, 
but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire^ 
beside  thee,''  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25.  Balaam  could  say,  how 
truly  soever,  ''  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now;  I  shall 
behold  him,  but  not  nigh ;'"  but  Lord,  I  see  thee  even  now; 
I  behold  thee  so  nigh  to  me,  that  I  live  in  thee,  and  would 
rather  die  than  live  without  thee.  I  see  thee,  though 
weakly  and  dimly,  yet  truly  and  really.  I  see  thee  as 
my  God  all  sufficient,  as  my  powerful  Creator,  my  mercy- 
ful  Redeemer,  my  gracious  Comforter,  I  see  thee  the 
living  God,  the  Father  of  lights,  the  God  of  spirits; 
dwemng  in  light  inaccessible ;  animating,  filling,  com- 
prehending this  glorious  world ;  and  do  awfully  adore  ^ 
thine  infiniteness.  >^ 

Neither  do  I  look  at  thee  with  a  trembling  astonish- 
ment, as  some  dreadful  stranger,  or  terrible  avenger; 
but  I  behold  thy  majesty  so  graciously  complying  with 
my  wretchedness,  thait  thou  admittest  me  to  a  blessed 
union  with  thee :  I  take  thee  at  thy  word,  O  dear  Saviour, 
even  that  swept  word  of  impetration  which  thou  wert . 
pleased   to  utter  to  thy  co-eternal  Father,  immediately 
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before  thy  meritoFious  passion;  "  I  pray  not  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also,  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through. their  word  :  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me^and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  may  be  one  in 
us.  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given 
them';  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one :  and  that  the  world  may  know,  that  thou  hast  sent 
me ;  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me,"  John 
'xvii.120 — 23.  I  know  thou  couldest  not  but  be  heard  in 
all  that  thou  prayedst ;  and,  therefore,  I  take  what  thou 
stiedst  for,  as  done.  Lord,  I  do  believe  in  thee:  unite 
thou  me  to  thee  ;  make  me  one  spirit  with  thee.  It  is 
no  presumption  to  sue  and  hope  for  what  thou  hast  prayed 
for,  and  promised  to  perform.  O  make  me,  according  to 
the  capability  of  my  weak  humanity,  partaker  of  thy 
divine  nature.  Vouchsafe  to  allow  me,  even  me,  poor 
wretched  soul,  to  say  of  thee,  "  I  am  my  beloved's,  and 
my  beloved  is  mine,"  Cant.  vi.  3. 

And,  by  virtue  of  this  indissoluble  union,  why  shouldest 
thoU  not,  O  my  soul,  find  thyself  endowed  with  a  blessed 
participation  of  that  heavenly  life  and  glory,  which  is  in 
and  with  him  ?  In  that  thou  art  united  to  thy  body,  thou 
iiiipartest  to  it  vegetation,  sense,  motion ;  ana  givest  it  a 
share  in  the  exercise  of  all  thy  noble  faculties :  how  much 
more  entire  and  beneficial  is  the  spiritual  union  of  thy 
God  and  thee !  Alas,  that  bond  of  natural  conjunction  is 
easily  dissolved  by  ten  thousand  ways  of  death ;  this  hea- 
venly knot  is  so  fast  tied,  that  all  the  powers  of  hell 
cannot  unloose  it.  And  the  blessings  communicated  to 
thee  by  this  divine  match  are  so  much  more  excellent,  as 
the  infinite  Giver  of  them  is  above  thy  meanness.  Lo,  now 
thou  art  actually  interested  in  all  that  thy  God  is  or  hath  ; 
his  kingdom  is  thine,  his  glory  is  thine,  to  all  eternity. 


SECTION  XII. 


Akd  what  now  can  follow,  O  my  soul,  upon  the  appre- 
hension of  thus  enjoying  the  presence  of  thy  God,  and 
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the  vision  of  so  blessed  an  object,  and  thine  union  with 
hifh  and  participation  of  him ;  but  a  sensible  ravishment 
of  spirit,  with  a  *^  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ?" 
If  some  great  friend  should  heretofore  have  brought  me 
to  the  court;  and,  having  shewed. me  the  splendour  and 
miag^ificenoe  of  that  seat  of  majesty,  should  have  brought 
me  into  tiie  sight  of  his  royal  person ;  and  should  have 
procured  me,  not  only  a  fieuniliar  conference  with  him, 
but  the  entire  affection  of  a  favourite ;  and  firom  thence 
there  should  have  been  heaped  upon  me  titles  of  honour 
and  large  revenues,  and  yet  higher,  a  consociation  of 
princely  dignity;  how  should  I  have  been  transported 
widi  the  sense  of  so  eminent  an  advancement!  How 
great  and  happy  should  I  have  seemed,  not  more  in 
other^s  eyes,  than  in  my  own !  What  big  thoughts  had 
hereupon  swollen  up  my  heart,  in  the  days  of  my  vanity ! 
But,  alas,  what  poor  things  are  these,  in  comparison  with 
those  heavenly  promotions !  I  might  have  been  brought 
into  the  stateliest  court  of  this  world,  and  have  been 
honoured,  not  only  with  the  presence,  but  the  highest 
favours  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  kings ;  and  yet  have 
been  most  miserable.  Yea,  which  of  those  monarchs  who 
have  the  command  and  dispensation  of  all  greatness^  can 
secure  himself  from  the  saddest  infelicities  ?  But  these 
spiritual  prerogatives  are  above  the  reach  of  all  possible 
miseries,  and  can  and  do  put  thee,  in  some  degree,  into 
an  unfailing  possession,  both  real  and  personal,  of  eter- 
nal blessedness. 

I  cannot  wonder  that  Pe'ter,  when,  with  the  other  two 
disciples  upon  mount  Tabor,  he  saw  the  glorious  trans- 
figuration of  my  Saviour,  was  out  of  himself  for  the  time 
and  knew  not  what  he  said ;  yet,  not  thinking  himself 
and  his  partners  any  other  ways  concerned  than  in  the 
sight  of  so  heavenly  a  vision,  he  mentions  only  three 
tabernacles,  for  Christ,  Moses,  Elias;  none  for. them- 
selves ;  it  was  enough  for  him,  if,  without  doors,  he  might 
be  still  blessed  with  such  a  prospect :  but  how  had  he 
been  rapt  from  himself,  if  he  had  found  himself  taken 
into  the  society  of  this  wondrous  transformation,  and  inte- 
rested in  the  communion  of  this  glory!    Thy  renovation^ 
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^  4^  |i)Qwar  of  ii^  faiithy  Q  my  aoul^  put  jth^e  ^^i^  that 
l)^ap|>j  coxvcU^9-  Tho^i  art  spiritually  t,i^^$gi]^<^  ^to 
iha  sUniiitude  of  thy  bles$ed  Saviour,  shinixxg^  with  hi^ 
n^h^oiiisnesa  and  holiiiess ;  Rom.  xii.  2 ;  Eph.  iv.  24  ;  so 
.t^t  Jbe  is  glorified  in  thee,  an4  thou  in  him ;  John xyii. 
IK) ;  %  Tties.  i.  12 ;— ^glprified,  ^ot  in  the  fulQ,e8S  of  t)\at 
perfection  ^hich  will'^e^  but  in  t^e  pledge  and  ea^e^t  xx( 
wh/it  ^hall  :3nd  m\is]t  be  hereafter. 

P^then  with  yrhat  unspeal^blie  jpy  and  juljul^tion,  dost 
thou  ^nt^rtain  thy  hc^iness  I  }Jo;iiir  canst  thp^  cojgLta^ 
thpelf  any  .longer  wAtnin  these  bounds  of  my  flesih,  ^hen 
thp^^  ieeli^t  thyself  thius  initiated  into  glory  ?  4^  ^^^ 
in  ^eayc^p,  and  knowest.it  not  ?  iCnowest  .thou  j^t,  Jtbat 
he^wJbuQ  is  ^virithin  the  entry  pr  V^hind  the  screen ,  is  as 
tr\|Iy ^within  the  hp^se,  as  he  v^hp  waljks  in  the  hall  or  sits 
in  the^p^Wr.?  j^d  qanst  thpm  .pretend  to  be  within  the 
vecge  of  he^v^n,  and  not  xejo^ce  ?  What  is  it  .that  makes 
heayen^  but  joy  and  felicity  ?  Thy  very  thought  cannot 
separate  these  two^  any  more  than  it  ,can  sever  the  sun 
and  light ;  for  :both  these  are  equally  the  origi^ajs  and 
fountain?  of  light  and  joy;  from  whence  they  ooth  4ow, 
9n4  iu  which  both  are  coi^plete.  There  is  no  light  which 
is  not  derived  from  the  sun^^iip  true  jov  but^oin  h,eaven : 
AS^  il^herefore^  the  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  the  mori; 
light  :fkpd  heat,  .so  the  nearer  to  heaven,  the  more  excess 
^  joy.  And  certainly,  O  my  soul,  there  is  i^pthing  but 
infidelity,  can  keep  thee  from  an  exuberance  of  joy  and 
delight  in  the  apprehension  of  heaven. 

Can  the  weary  traveller,  after  he  hath  measured  many 
tedious  miles,  and  passed  many  dangers  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  felt  :the  har^h  entertainments  of  ^  stranger, 
cboofe  but  rejoice  to  draw  near,  in  his  return,  to  a  rich  and 
pleasant  ll0^xe  ?  Can  the  ward,  after  a  hard  pupilage, 
chppse{but  rejoice  that^he  day  is  coming,  wherein  he^sliall 
freeiy  enjoy  all  his  lordly  .revenues  and  royalties?  Can  a 
Joseph  xhpose  but  find  himself  inwardly  joyed,  wheu,  out 
of  the  dungeon,  he  shall  be  called  up.^ot  to  liberty  qnly, 
but.to  honour :  and  shall  he  arraye^  with  a  venture  of 
fine  linen^  and  graced  with  Pharaoh's  ring  and  chain,  and 
set  in  his  second  chariot,,  and  in  U^  next  chs^r  to  the 
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throne  of  Egypt  ?  And  caii^t  tl|oa9pprebeii4  thyifelf  now 
4]^pTqa<$hkig  to  the  glory  of  the  heavei)  of  heavens,  ^.  {dace 
and  state  of  bq  infinite  con^ntment  sM).d  happiness,  and 
npt  fa)e  ecstasied  with  joy  ? 

There,  there  shalt  thou,  O  my  soul,  fspjoy  a  perfectly 
&pm  all  tliy  toils,  cares,  fears.  There  sbslt  ibou  find  $i 
trjujfs  vital  life,  free  from  ail  the  encumbrances  of  thy  miser- 
«^e pilgrimage;  free  from  the  dangers  of  eidier  sins  or 
temptations ;  free  from  all  anxiety  and  distraction ;  free 
from  all  sorrow,  pain,  pertnihation ;  free  from  all  the  pos* 
sibility  of  change  or  death ;  a  life,  wherein  there  is  nothing 
but  pure  and  perfect  pleasure,  nothing  but  perpetual  me- 
lody of  angels  and  saints  singing  sweet  hallelujahs  to  their 
God ;  a  life,  which  the  most  glorious  Deity  both  gives, 
and  is;  aUfe,  wherein  thou  hast  thp  full  miition  of  the 
ever-blessed  Godhead,  the  continual  society  of  the  celestial 
spirits,  the  blissful  presence  of  the  glorified  humanity  of 
thy  dear  Saviour ;  a  life,  wherein  thou  hast  ever  consort 
with  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles,  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  the  noble  army 
<^  martyrs  and  confessors,  the  celestial  synod  of  all  the 
£»ther8  and  illuminated  doctors  of  the  church,  the  blessed 
assembly  of  all  the  faithful  professors  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who,  having  finished  their  course,  sit  now 
shining  in  their  premised  glory.  See  there  that  yet^un- 
approachable  light,  that  divine  magnificence  of  the  hea« 
venly  King.  See  that  resplendent  crown  of  righteousness, 
ivhich  decks  the  heads  of  every  of  those  saints,  and  is 
ready  to  be  set  on  diine,when  thou  hast  happily  overcome 
those  spiritual  powers  wherewith  thou  art  still  conflicting. 
See  the  joyful  triumphs  of  these  exulting  victors.  See  the 
measures  of  their  glory  difierent,  yet  all  full,  and  the  least 
unmeasurable.  Lastly,  see  all  this  happiness  not  limited 
to  thousands,  np^  yet  millions  of  years,  but  commeasured 
by  no  less  than  eternity. 

And  now,  my  soul,  if  thou  hast  received  the  in&Uible 
eng^ement  of  thy  God,  in  that,  ''  having  l^dieved,  thou 
art  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the 
earnest  of  thine  inheritance,  until  the  full  redemption  of 
thy  purchased  possession,"  Eph.  i.  23,  14 ;  if,  throi^gh  his 
infinite  n^rcy,  thou  art  now  upon  the  entering  into  that 
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blessed  place  and  state  of  immortality;  'forbear,  if  tbon 
canst,  to  be  raised  above  thyself  witn  *'  the  joy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  to  be  enlarged  towards  thy  God  with  a  joy 
unspeakable  and  glorious ;  see  if  thou  canst  now  breathe 
forth  any  thing,  but  praises  to  thy  God,  and  songs  of 
•  rdoicing,  bearing  evermore  a  part  in  that  heavenly  hymn 
of  the  angels,  ''  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  and  might  be  unto 
•our  God  for  ever  and  ever,"  Rev.  vii.  12. 


SECTION  XIII. 

And  now  what  remains,  O  my,  soul,  but  that  thou  do 
humbly  and  faithfully  wait  at  the  gate  of  heaven  for  a 
happy  entrance,  at  the  good  pleasure  of  thy  God,  '■  into 
those  everlasting  mansions? 

I  confess,  should  thy  merits  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  a  rigorous  jiistice,  another  place,  which  I  cannot  men- 
tion without  horror,  were  more  fit  for  thee,  more  due  to 
thee ;  for,  alas,  thou  hast  been  above  measure  sinful,  and. 
'thou  knowest  ^e  wages  of  sin,  death.  But  "  the  God  of 
my  mercy  hath  prevented  "  thee,  with  infinite  compassion ; 
and,  in  the  multitude  of  his  tender  merciies,  hath  not  only 
delivered  thee  from  the  nethermost  hell,  but  hast  also 
vouchsafed  to  translate  thee  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear 
Son,  In  him,  thou  hast  boldness  of  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  Thou,  who  in  thyself  art  worthy  to  be  a  child 
of  wrath,  art  in  him  adopted  to  be  a  co-heir  of  glory ;  and 
hast  the  livery  and  seizin  given  thee  beforehand  of  a  blessed 
possession,  the  full  estating  wherein,  I  do,  in  all  humble 
awfulness,  attend.  AH  the  few  days,  therefore,  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait  at  the  threshold  of  grace,  until  my 
change  come ;  with  a  trembling  joy,  with  a  longing' pa- 
tience, with  a  comfortable  hope. 

Only,  Lord,  I  know  there  is  something  to  be  done  ere 
I  can  enter,  l  must  die,  ere  I  can  be  capable  of  enjoyinr 
that  blessed  life  with  thee.  One  stroke  *  of  thine  angd 
must  be  endured  in  my  passage  into  thy  paradise.  And^ 
lo,  here  I  am  before  thee,  ready  to  embrace  the  condition : 
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even  vhen  thou  pleasest,  let  me  bleed  once  to  be  erer 
happy.  Thou  hast,  after  a  weary  walk  through  this  roar- 
ing wilderness,  vouchsafed  to  call  up  thy  servant  to  mount 
Nebo ;  and  from  thence,  afar  off,  to  shew  me  the  land  of 
promise,  a  land  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey.  Do  thou 
but  say,  "  Die  thou  on  this  hill,''  with  this  prospect  in 
mine  eye ;  and  do  thou  mercifully  take  my  soul  from  me ; 
who  gavest  it  to  me;  and  dispose  of  it  where  thou  wilt  in 
that  region  of  immortality.  Amen,  Amen.  ^ Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly. 

Behold,  Lord,  I  have,  by  thy  providence,  dwelt  in  this 
house  of  clay  more  than  double  the  time  wherein  thou 
wert  pleased  to  sojourn  upon  earth ;  yet  I  may  well  say, 
with  thy  holy  patriarch,  "  Few  and  evil  have  been  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage,"  Gen.  xlvii.  9 ;  few  in 
number,  evil  in  condition ;  few  in  themselves,  but  none 
at  all  to  thee,  with  whom  '*  a  thousand  years  are  but  as 
one  day."  Butliad  they  been  double  to  the  age  of  Me- 
thuselfldi,  could  they  have  been  so  much  as  one  minute  to 
eternity?  Yea,  what  were  they  to  me,  now  that  they  ai« 
past,  but  as  a  tale  that  is  told  and  forgotten  ? 

Neither  yet  have  they  been  so  few,  as  evil.  Lord,  what 
troubles  and  sorrows  hast  thou  let  me  see,  both  my  own 
and  others !  what  vicissitudes  of  sickness  and  health !  what 
ebbs  and  flows  of  condition !  how  many  successions  and 
changes  of  princes,  both  at  home  and  abroad!  what 
turnings  of  times !  what  alteration  of  governments !  what 
shiftings  and  downfalls  of  favourites  !  what  ruins  and  de- 
solations of  kingdoms!  what  sacking  of  cities!  what 
havocks  of  war !  what  frenzies  of  rebellions !  what  under- 
minings of  treachery !  what  cruelties  and  barbarisms  in 
revenges !  what  anguish  in  the  oppressed  and  tormented ! 
wiiat  agonies  in  temptations !  what  pangs  in  dying !  These 
I  have  seen,  and  in  these  I  have  suffered.  And  now, 
Lord,  how  willing  I  am  to  change  time  for  eternity !  the 
evils  of  earth  for  the  joys  of  heaven!  misery  for  happiness ! 
a  dying  life  for  immor^ity ! 

Even  so.  Lord  Jesus.  Take  what  thou  hast  bought; 
receive  my  soul  to  thy  mercy ;  and  crown  it  with  thy 
glcMry.     Amen,  Amen. 


A  HOLY  RAPTURE, 

OR 

A  MEDITATION  ON  THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Love  of  .Christ  how  passing  Knowledge  ;  how  free  of 

us,  before  we  were. 

What  is  it,  0  blessed  apostle,  wl^al;  is  it,  for  vhicli 
ibou  dost  so  earnestly  bow  tby  knees,  in  the  behalf  of  thine 
Ephesians,  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chmt  ? 
even  this,  that  they  '*  may  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
pa^seth  knowledge,"  Epb.  iii.  19. 

Give  me  leave,  first,  t;o  wonder  at  thy  suit,  and  then 
much  more  at  what  thou  suest  for.  Were  ^thine  affections 
raised  so  high  to  thine  Ephesians,  that  thou  shouidest 
crave  for  them  impossible  favours  ?  Did  thy  love  so  far 
overshoot  thy  reason,  as  to  pray  they  mjight  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  cannot  be  known  ?  It  is  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  thou  wishest  they  may  know ;  and  it  is 
that  love,  which  Uiou  sayest  is  pa&t  all  knowledge.  What 
shall  we  say  to  this  ?  Is  it  that  there  may  be  holy  am- 
bitions of  those  heights  of  grace,  which  we  can  never  hope 
actually  to  obtain  ?  Or  is  it  rather,  tibiat  thou  suppose^ 
and  prayest  that  they  may  reach  to  tbe  knowledge  of  that 
the  measure  whereof  they  could  never  aspire  to  know  ? 

Sorely  so  it  is,  O  blessed  Jesus.  That  thou  hast  Ipyed 
us,  we  know ;  but  how  much  thou  hast  loved  us,  i^  paftt 
the  comprehension  of  angels.    Those  glorious  spirits,  a^ 
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they  desire  to  look  into  the  deep  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, so  they  wonder  to  |>ehold  that  divine  loTe  wherehy  it 
is  wrought ;  but  they  can  no  more  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
iCyfth^ttiey  can  afi^ct  to  be  infinite;  for  surely  noieM 
than  an  endless  line  can  serve  to  fathom  a  bottomless 
.d^th.  Suchj  O  Saviour,  is  the  abyss  of  tbr  love  to 
jEni^erable  man.  Alas,  yrhj  do  ve  poor  wretched  duat  of 
the  earth  go  about  to  measure  it,  by  the  apans  and  incbei  of 
our  shallow  thoughts  ?  Far,  far  be  such  presumptions  boot 
us!  Only  admit  us,  O  blessed  Lord,  to  look  at,  to  admire 
and  ^ix^e  that,  whiob  w^  give  up  for  inocunpreheMible. 

What  shall  we  then  say  to  this  love,  O  dear  Jesus,  botii 
as  -thi^e,  and  as  cast  upou  us  ?  All  earthly  love  supposeth 
SQ^ie  kv^pf  eqi^a^ity,  or  proportion  at  least,  betmxtlhe 
.per^^ua  that  loyea,  t^d  is  loved.  Here  is  none  at  all :  so 
that,  which  is  past  wonder,  ettremes  meet  without  a  mean : 
for,  lo,  thou  who  art  the  eternal  and  absolute  Being,  God 
blessed  for  ever,  loyedst  me  that  had  no  being  at  all :  tiiou 
lovedst  me,  both  when  I  was  not,  and  coidd  never  have 
been  but  by  thee.  It  was  from  thy  iove,  that  I  had  any 
being  at  all ;  much  more  was  it  from  thy  love,  4hat  when 
thou  hadst  given  me  a  being,  thou  shouldest  follow  me 
with  succeeding  .mercies.  Who  but  thou,  who  art  ii^nite 
in  goodness,  would  love  that  which  is  not?  Our  poor  sen- 
^Hsd  love  is  draijirn  from  us,  by  the  sight  of  a  facex>T  pic- 
t^e;  n€^\ier  is  ever  raised,  but  upon  some  pleasing 
motive :  thou  wouldest  make  *that  which  thou  wouldeiit 
love,. and  wouldest  love  that  which  thou  hast  made.  O 
God,  was  the^e  .ever  love  so  free,  so  gracious,  as  this  of 
thine  ?  Who  can  ^  capable  to  love  us,  but  men  or  angeb  ? 
Men  love  us,  because  they  see  something  in  us,  vhidi  they 
think  amiable ;  angels  love  us,  because  thou  doest  so : 
but  why  dost  thou,  O  blessed  Lord,  love  us,  but  because 
tJ^MUi  ijvouldest  ?  There  can  be  no  cause  of  thy  wiU,  which 
is  Ihe  cause  of  all  things.  Even  so.  Lord,  since  this  love 
.did  rise  only  from  thee,  let  the  praise  and  glory  of  it  rest 
.9ply  in  thee. 
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SECTION  IL 

Haw  free  of  its,  that  had  made  ourselves  ink  and  miserable. 

Yet  more,  Lord,  we  had  lost  ourselves,  before  we  were ; 
uid,  having  forfeited  what  we  should  be,  had  made  our- 
selves perfectly  miserable.  Even  when  we  were  worse 
'tlian  nothing,  thou  wouldest  love  us. 

Was  there  ever  any  eye  enamoured  of  deformity?  Can 
there  be  any  bodily  deformity  comparable  to  that  of  sin  ? 
Yet,  Lord,  when  sin  had  made  us  abominably  loathsome, 
•didst  thou  cast  thy  love  upon  us.  A  little  scurf  of  leprosy, 
or  sonde  few  nasty  spots  of  morphew,  or  but  some  unsa- 
voury scent,  sets  us  off,  and  turns  our  love  into  detesta- 
tion. But  as  for  thee,  O  God,  when  we  were  become  as 
foul  and  as  ugly  as  sin  could  make  us,  even  then  was  thy  love 
enflamed  towards  us  ;  even  when  we  were  weltering  in  our 
blood,  thou  saidst, ''  Live;'*  andwashedst,  and anointedst 
us,  and  clothedst  us  with  a  broidered  work,  and  deckedst 
us  with  ornaments,  and  graciously  espousedst  us  to  thy- 
self, and  receivedst  us  into  thine  own  bosom.  "  Lord, 
what  is  man,  that  thou  art"  thus  *'  mindful  of  him;  and 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  "  thus  "  visitest  him  ?  " 

O  what  are  we,  in  comparison  of  thy  once  glorious 
angels?  They  sinned  and  fell,  never  to  be  recovered,  never 
to  be  loosed  from  those  everlasting  chains,  wherein  they 
are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Whence 
is  it  then,  O  Saviour,  whence  is  it,  that  thou  hast  shut  up 
thy  mercy  from  those  thy  more  excellent  creatures,  and 
hast  extended  it  to  us  vile  sinful  dust  ?  Whence,  but  that 
thou  wouldest  love  man  because  thou  wouldest  ? 

Alas  !  it  is  discouragement  enough  to  our  feeble  friend- 
ship, that  he  to  whom  we  wished  well,  is  miserable.  Our 
love  doth  gladly  attend  upon  and  enjoy  his  prosperity ; 
but  when  his  estate  is  utterly  sunk,  and  his  person  ex- 
posed to  contempt  and  ignominy,  yea  to  torture  and  death, 
who  is  there,  that  will  then  put  forth  himself  to  own  a 
forlorn  and  perishing  friend  ?  But  as  for  thee,  O  blessed 
Jesus,  so  ardent  was  thy  love  to  us,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  our  extreme  misery  to  abate  it ;  yea  so,  as  that 
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the  deploredness  of  our  condition  did  but  heighten  that 
holy  flame.  Why  speak  I  of  shame  or  sufferings  ?  Hell 
itself  could  not  keep  thee  off  from  us.  Even  from  that 
pit  of  eternal  perdition  didst  thou  fetch  our  condemned 
souls,  and  hast  contrariiy  vouchsafed  to  put  us  into  a  state 
*  of  everlasting  blessedness. 


SECTION  III. 

How  yet  free  of  usy  that  were  professed  Enemies, 

The  common  disposition  of  men  pretends  to  a  kind  of 
justice  in  giving  men  their  own ;  so  that  they  will  repay 
iove  for  love,  and^think  they  may  for  hatred  return  enmity. 
Nature  itself  then  teacheth  us  to  love  our  friends  :  it  is 
only  grace  that  can  love  an  enemy. 

But,  as  of  injuries,  so  of  enmities  thereupon  grounded, 
there  are  certain  degrees.  Some  are  slight  and  trivial ; 
some,  main  and  capital.  If  a  man  do  but  scratch  my  face, 
or  give  some  light  dash  to  my  fame,  it  is  no  great  mastery, 
upon  submission  to  receive  such  an  offender  to  favour ; 
*but  i£  he  have  endeavoured  to  ruin  my  estate,  to  wound 
my  reputation,  to  cut  my  throat,  not  onlv  to  pardon  this 
man,  but  to  hug  him  in  my  arms,  to  lodge  him  in  my 
bosom  as  my  entire  friend,  this  would  be  no  other  than  a 
high  improvement  of  my  charity. 

O  Lord  Jesus,  v^hat  was  I,  but  the  worst  of  enemies, 
when  thou  vouchsafest  to  embrace  me  with  thy  loving 
mercy?  How  had  I  shamefully  rebelled  against  thee,  and 
yielded  up  all  my  members,  as  instruments  of  unrighteous- 
ness and  sin  !  How  had  I  crucified  thee,  the  Lord  of  life ! 
How  had  I  done  little  other,  than  tread  under  foot  the 
blessed  Son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
an  unholy  thing !  How  had  I,  in  some  sort,  done  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace!  Yet  even  then,  in  despite  of  all 
my  most  odious  un  worthiness,  didst  thou  spread  thine  arms 
to  receive  me ;  yea,  thou  openedst  thy  heart  to  let  me  in. 
O  love,  passing  not  knowledge  only,  but  wonder  also  I  O 
•mercy,  not  incident  unto  any  thing  less  comprehensible. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  fpm^srfulMjffects  of  the  Love  of  Christ.    His 

Incarnation, 

But,  O  dear  Lord,  when,  from  the  object  of  thy  mercy, 
I  cast  mine  eyes  upon  the  effects  and  improvement  of  thy 
divine  favours,  and  see  what  thy  love  hath  drawn  from 
thee  towards  the  sons  df  men,  how  am  I  lost  in  a  just 
amazement ! 

It  is  that  which  fetched  thee  down  from  the  glory  of  the 
highest  heavens,  from  the  bosom  of  thine  eternal  Father, 
to  this  lower  world,  the  region  of  sorrow  and  death.  It  is 
that  which,  to  the  wonder  of  angels,  clothed  thee  with  diis 
^esh  of  ours,  and  brought  thee,  who  thoughtest  it  ^^  no 
rpU)ery  to  be  equal  with  God/'  to  an  estate  lower  than 
thine  own  creatures. 

O  mercy,  transcending  the  admiration  of  all  tbe  glorious 
spirits  of  heaven,  that  God  would  be  incarnate !  Surely, 
that  all  those  celestial  powers  should  be  reduced  to  either 
worms  or  nothing,  that  all  this  goodly  Arame  of  creation 
should  run  back  into  its  first  confusion  or  be  reduced  to 
o>ne  single  atom,  is  not  so  high  a  wonder,  as  for  God  to 
heamke  m^o.  "Hiose  chtmges,  though  the  highest  nature 
is  .capable  of,  are  yet  but  of  things  finite ;  this  is  of  an  in- 
finite subject,  with  which  the  most  excellent  of  finite  things 
can  hold  no  proportion. 

O  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  "  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  and  seen  of  angels ! "  Those  heavenly  spirits  had, 
eyer  since  they  were  made,  seen  his  most  glorious  Deity, 
and  adored  him  as  iheir  omnipotent  Creator ;  but  to  see 
that  God  of  spirits  invested  with  flesh,  was  such  a  wonder 
a$  had  been  enough,  if  their  nature  could  have  been  capa- 
ble of  it,  to  have  astonished  even  glory  itself;  and  whether 
to  see  him  that  was  their  God  so  humbled  below  them- 
selves, or  to  see  humanity  thus  advanced  above  themselves, 
wete  the  greater  wonder  to  them,  they  only  know. 

It  was  your  foolish  misprision,  0  ye  ignorant  Lystrians, 
ihatyou  took  the  servants  for  the  Master:  here  only 
it  is  verified,  which   you  supposed,  that  God  i$  come 
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down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  as  man  coiureraed 
witb  men. 

What  a  disparagement  do  we  think  it  was  fpr  the  great 
moAarch  of  Babylon  for  seven  years  togediery  as  a  beast 
to  converse  wit^  the  beasts  oi  me  field !  Yet,  al^»  beasts 
and  Qieo  are  fellow  creatures ;  made  of  one  earthy  drawing 
In  the  same  air ;  returmng,  ^  their  bodily  part,  to  the 
same  dust;  symbolizing  in  many  qualities,  and  in  some 
mutually  transcendiag  each  others';  so  that  here  nMiy 
seem  to  be  some  terms  of  a  tolerable  proportion;  sinoe 
many  men  are  in  djbpoaition  too  like  unto  beasts^  and  some 
beasts  are  in  outward  shape  soBaewhat  like  unto  men :  but 
fox  him  that  was,  and  is,  ''  God  blessed  for  ever,"  eterpi#l, 
infinite,  incomprehensible,  to  put  on  flesh  and  become  a 
TQjm  A^mongst  men,  was  to  sjtoop  below  all  possible  dis- 
pai'ities  that  beayen  and  earth  can  afibrd.  O  Saviour,  the 
lower  thine  abasQpxient  was  for  \is,  the  higher  was  the 
pi^cl;!  of  |:hy  divi^e  love  to  us. 


SECTION  V. 

£[is  Love  in,  his  Sufferings. 

Yet  m  this  our  hvpoian  condition,  there  are  degrees.  One 
ru^eis  an4  glitters  in  all  efirthly  glory ;  another  ^its  de- 
spised in  the  dust :  one  passes  the  time  of  his  life  in  much 
joUity  and  pleasure ;  ^mother  wears  o^t  his  days  in  sor- 
row and  discontentment,  piessed  Jesus,  since"  thou 
WQU^dest  be  a  man,  why  wouldest  thou  not  be  a  King  of 
m^  ?  Since  thou  wouldest  come  down  to  our  earth,  why 
wouldest  thou  not  enjoy  the  best  entertainment  the  earth 
could  yield  thee  ?  Yea,  since  thou  who  art  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  wouldest  be  the  Son  of  man,  why  didst  thou 
not  appear  in  a  state  like  to  the  King  of  heaven,  attended 
with  the  glorious  retinue  of  angels  ?  O  yet  greater  wonder 
of  mercies,  thee  same  infinite  love  that  brought  thee  down 
to  the  form  of  aman,  would  also  bringthee  down,beingman, 
to  %)^  foi;m  of  a  servant!  So  did^t  thou  love  man,  that 
Ibpu  wouldest  take  part  with  him  of  his  misery^  that  he 
might  tajce  part  wit\i  thee  of  thy    b)essedn£^.    Thou 
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wouldest  be  poor,  to  enrich  us :  thou  wouldest  be  bur- 
thened,  for  our  ease;  tempted,  for  our  victory;  despised, 
for  our  glory. 

With  what  less  than  ravishment  of  spirit  can  I  behold 
thee,  who  wert  froni  everlasting  clothed  with  glory  and 
Inajesty,  wrapped  in  rags !  thee,  who  fillest  heaven  and 
earth  with  the  majesty  of  thy  glory,  cradled  in  a  manger ! 
thee,  who  art  the  God  of  power,  fleeing  in  thy  mother's 
arms  from  the  rage  of  a  weak  man  I  thee,  who  art  the  God 
of  Israel,  driven  to  be  nursed  out  of  the  bosom  of  thy 
church !  thee,  who  madest  the  heaven  of  heavens,  busily 
working  in  the  homely  trade  of  a  foster-father !  thee,  who 
cdmmandest  the  devils  to  their  chains,  transported  and 
tempted  by  that  foul  spirit !  thee  who  art  God  all-sufficient, 
exposed  to  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  danger,  contempt, 
poverty,  revilings,  scourgings,  persecution !  thee,  who  art 
the  just  Judge'of  all  the  world,  accused  and  condemned ! 
thee,  who  art  the  Lord  of  life^  dying  upon  the  tree  of  shame 
and  curse !  thee,  who  art  the  etenial  Son  of  God,  strug- 
gling with  thy  Father's  wrath !  thee,  who  hast  said,  *'  I  and 
my  Father  are  one,"  sweating  drops  of  blood  in  thine 
agony,  and  crying  out  on  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  thee,  who  hast  the  keys  of 
hell  and  of  death,  lying  sealed  up  in  another's  grave  1 

O  Saviour,  whither  hath  thy  love  to  mankind  carried 
thee?  What  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and  blood,  hast 
thou  spent  upon  us  wretched  men !  How  dear  a  price  hast 
thou  paid  for  our  ransom !  What  raptures  of  spirit  can  be 
sufficient  for  the  admiration  of  thy  so  infinite  mercy  ?  "  Be 
thou  swallowed  up,  O  my  soul,  in  this  depth  of  divine  love, 
and  hate  to  spend  thy  thoughts  any  more  upon  the  bas^ 
objects  of  this  wretched  world,  when  thou  hast  such  a 
Saviour  to  take  them  up. 


SECTION  VI. 
Hi8  Love  in  preparing  Heaven  for  us. 

But,  O  blessed  Jesus,  if,  from  what  thou  hast  sufiPered  fbr 
me,  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon  what  thou  hast  done  for  my 
soul,  how  is  my  heart  divided  betwixt  the  wonders  of  both ! 
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udmay  as  soon  tell  bow  great  either  of  them  is,  as  whether 
of  them  is  the  greater. 

It  is  in  thee,  that  I  was  elected  from  ail  eternity,  and 
ordained  to  a  glorious  inheritance  before  there  waa  a  world. 
We  are  wont,Q  God,  to  marvel  at  and  bless  thy  provident 
beneficence  to  the  first  man,  that  before  thou  wouldst 
bring  him  forth  into  the  world,  thou  wert  pleased  to  furnish 
such  a  world  for  him,  so  goodly  a  house  over  his  head,  so 
pleasant  a  paradise  under  his  feet,  such  variety  of  crea- 
tures round  about  him  for  his  subjection  and  attendance. 
But  how  should  I  magnify  thy  mercy,  who,  before  that 
man  or  that  world  had  any  being,  hast  so  far  loved  me,  as 
to  pre-ordain  me  to  a  place  of  blessedness  in  that  heaven 
ivhich  should  be,  and  to  make  me  a  co-heir  with  my  Christ 
of  thy  glory ! 

And  0  what  a  heaven  is  this,  that  thou  hast  laid  oat 
for  mei  how  resplendent,  how  transcendently  glorious! 
Even  that  lower  paradise  which  thou  providest  for  the  har- 
bour of  innocence  and  holiness,  was  full  of  admirable 
beauty,  pleasure,  magnificence,  but,  if  it  be  compared  with 
this  paradise  above,  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  the  ever- 
lasting entertainment  of  restored  souls,  how  mean  and 
beggarly  it  was !  0  match  too  unequal  of  the  best  piece 
of  earth  with  the  highest  state  of  the  heaven  of  heavens ! 

In  the  earthly  paradise  I  find  thine  angels,  the  cheru- 
bim ;  but  it  was  to  keep  a  man  ofi*  from  that  garden  of 
delight,  and  from  the  tree  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  it;  but, 
in  this  heavenly  one,  I  find  millions  of  thy  cherubim  and 
seraphim  rejoicing  at  man's  blessedness,  and  welcoming 
the  glorified  souls  to  their  heaven.  There  I  find  but  the 
shadow  of  that,  whereof  the  substance  is  here.  There  we 
were  so  possessed  of  life,  that  yet  we  might  forfeit  it ;  here 
is  life,  without  all  possibility  of  death.  Temptation  could 
find  access  thither ;  here  is  nothing  but  a  free  and  c(mi- 
jplete  fruition  of  blessedness.  There  were  delights  fit  for 
earthly  bodies;  here  is  glory,  more  than  can  be  enjoyed 
by  blessed  souls.  That  was  watered  with  four  streams, 
muddy  and  impetuous ;  in  jkhis  is  **  the  pure  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  clear  as  chrystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb."  Th^re  I  find  thee  only  walking 
In  the  cool  of  the  day ;  here  manifesting  thy  majesty  con- 
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tuixMVf.  Th€^  I  «ee  otely  &  itost  peasant  oithafd^  set 
with  all  manner  of  varieties  of  flonrishing  and  {ruitfttt 
plants ;  here  I  find  also  the  etty  of  God,  infinitely  lich  efnd 
magnifitetot ;  the  building  of  the  wall  Of  it  of  jadper ;  and 
the  city  itself  pure  gold,  l&e  tmto  elear  glass ;  and  the 
l^utidfttioiis  of  the  Wall  garnished  with  all  manner  bf  prer 
Gious  stones. 

AH  that  t  caA  here  attaki  to  see,  is  the  pavement  of  thy 
celestial  habitation.  And,  Lord,  how  glorious  it  iid !  how 
bespangled  with  the  glittering  stars,  for  number,  for  mag- 
nitude equally  admirable!  What  is  the  least  of  them  but  a 
world  of  light?  And  what  are  all  of  them,  but  a  confluence 
of  80  many  thousand  worlds  of  beauty  and  brightness,  met 
in  one  finkiament  ?  And  if  this  floor  of  thy  heavenly  palace 
be  thus  richly  set  forth,  O  how  infinite  glory  and  magni- 
ficence must  there  needs  be  within !  Thy  choseii  ve^del, 
that  had  the  privilege  to  be  caught  up  thither,  and  t6*  ^ee 
that  divine  state  whether  with  bodily  or  mental  eyes,  call 
express  it  no  otherwise,  than  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
e^tpressed.  No,  Lord,  it  were  not  infinite,  if  it  could  be 
uttered.  Thoughts  go  beyond  words;  yet  even  th6s6 
c<»ae  far  short  also,  He  that  saw  it,  says,  '^  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
mem,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him." 


SECTION  VII. 

Hii  L&ve  in  our  RedeinpH&n  from  Death  and  HelL 

Yet  is  thy  love,  O  Saviotir,  so  much  tfiore  to  be  magnified 
of  me  in  this  purchased  glory,  tvhen  I  ctlstdowti  mine  eyes, 
and  look  into  that  horrible  gulf  of  torment  and  eternal 
death,  whence  thou  hast  rescued  my  poor  soul. 

Even  out  of  the  greatest  contentment  which  this  woild 
is  capable  to  atford  unto  mankhid,  to  be  prefei^ed  to  the 
joys  of  heaven  is  an  unconceivable  advantage -,  but  fi'otti 
the  d»pdi  of  misery  to  be  raided  up  unto  the  highest  pitch 
of  feltoityy  adds  6o  much  lAore  to  the  blessing,  as  the  evil 
irom  whoHoe  we  at^detiveredn^moFetntokr^ble. 
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O  bksded  Jeftus,  wkftt  a  bell  is  lhis>  ettt  of  wUcfa  tbcrn 
hast  freed  me !  Whal  dreadful  horror  is  here!  what  dte-k- 
ness !  what  confb^n !  what  anguish  of  souls,  that  would 
and  cannot  die !  what  howling,  and  yelling,  and  shriMciilg, 
and  gnashing!  what  everlasting  burnings!  what  nev«r 
slicing  tortures  !  what  Bierciless  fury  of  unweariable  tor- 
mentors !  what  utt^r  despair  of  any  posdibiHty  of  release ! 
what  exquisiteiiess,  what  infiniteness  of  puns,  that  cannot, 
yet  mtst  be  endured  ! 

0  God,  if  the  impotent  displeasure  of  W6ak  men  hate 
devised  such  subtle  engines  of  revenge  upoh  their  fellow- 
mortals  for  but  petty  oSences,  how  can  we  but  think  thine 
infinite  justice  aoad  wisdonk  must  have  ordained  such  forms 
and  ways  of  punishment  for  heinous  sins  done  against 
thee^  as  may  be  answerable  to  the  violation  of  thy  divine 
mc^esty  ?  O,  therefore,  the  most  fearful  and  deplored  con^ 
dition  of  damned  spirits,  never  to  be  ended,  never  to  be 
abated!  O  these  unquenchable  flames,  O  that  burning 
Tophet,  deep  and  large,  and  those  streams  of  brimstone, 
wherewith  it  is  kindled !  O  that  worm,  ever  gnawing  and 
tearing  the  heairt,  never  dyings  never  sated !  O  ever-living 
death!  0 ever-renewiijg  torments !  O  never  pitied,  never 
intermitted  damnation ! 

From  hence,  O  Saviour,  from  hence  it  is,  that  thou  hast 
fetched  my  condemned  soul.  This  is  the  place,  this  is  the 
state,  out  of  Which  thou  hast  snatched  me  up  into  tby 
heaven.  O  love  and  ihercy,  more  deep  than  those  depths 
from  which  thou  kast  saved  me,  more  high  than  that  hea- 
ven to  which  thou  hast  advanced  me ! 


SECTION  VIII. 

Christ's  L&^e  in  ffwin^  As  the  Guard  of  his  Angels: 

Now,  whereas  in  my  passage  ftoiA  this  state  of  death 
towards  the  fruition  of  imiAoital  glory,  I  aih  waylfeid  by  a, 
worid  of  dang;ets,  (>attly  throtl^  my  own  dihful  t^tti^ss 
to  n^sparriagds^  and  paHly  through  the  assaults  of  my 
spiritual  enemies ;  how  hath  Aj  tend^^  bve  atidi^oftitilMli-' 
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sion,  O  blessed  Jesu,  undertaken  to  secure  my  soul  from 
all  these  deadly  perils,  both  without  and  within;  without, 
by  the  guardiauce  of  thy  blessed  angels ;  within,  by  the 
powerful  inoperation  of  thy  good  Spuit  which  thou  hast 
given  me ! 

O  that  mine  eyes  could  be  opened,  with  Elisha's  servant, 
that  1  might  see  those  troops  of  heavenly  soldiers,  those 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire,  wherewith  thou  hast  encom* 
passed  me  \  every  one  of  which  is  able  to  chase  away  a 
whole  host  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Who  am  I,  Lord,  who  am  I,  that,  upon  thy  gracious  ap- 
pointment, these  glorious  spirits  should  still  watch  over 
me,  in  mine  uprising  and  down  lying ;  in  my  going  out  and 
coming  in  ?  that  they  sh  ould  bear  me  in  their  arms ;  that  they 
should  shield  me  with  their  protection  ?  Behold,  such  is  their 
majesty  and  glory,  that  soine  of  thy  holiest  servants  have 
hardly  been  restrained  from  worshipping  them;  yet  so 
great  is  thy  love  to  man,  that  thou  hast  ordained  them  to 
be  *'  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  Surely  they  aie  in  nature 
far  more  excellent  than  man,  as  being  spiritual  substances, 
pure  intelligences,  meet  to  stand  before  the  throne  of  thee 
the  King  of  glory ;  what  a  mercy  then  is  this,  that  thou 
who  wouldest  humble  thyself  to  be  lower  than  they  in 
the  susception  of  our  nature,  art  pleased  to  humble  them 
in  their  offices  to  the  guardianship  of  man,  so  far  as  to 
call  them  the  angels  of  thy  little  ones  upon  earth !  How 
hast  thou  blessed  us  I  and  how  should  we  bless  thee^  in  so. 
mighty  and  glorious  attendants !  " 


SECTION  IX. 

«  His  Love  in  giving  us  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Neither  hast  thou,  P  God,  merely  turned  us  over  to  the 
protection  of  those  tutelary  spirits,  but  hast  held  us  still  m 
thine  own  hand;  having  not  so  strongly  defenced  us  with- 
out, as  thou  hast  done  within ;  since  that  is  wrought  by, 
thine  angels ;  this,  by  the  Spirit. 
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O  the  soTereign  and  powerfal  influences  of  thy  Holy 
Ghost;  wh^eby  we  are  furnished  with  all  saving  ^graces, 
strengthened  against  all  temptations,  heartened'  against  all 
our  doubts  and  fears,  enabled  both  to  resist  imd  overcome, 
and,  upon  our  victories,  crowned ! 

.  O  divine  bounty,  far  beyond  the  reafch  of  wondet !  "So 
Ood,"  the  Father,  *'  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoe\«r  belie veth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'*  So  God,  the  Son, loved 
the  world  of  his  elect,  that  he  gave  unto  them  '^  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  whereby  they  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemplioQ ;"  whereby, ''  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  they  are  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man  :'* 
by  the  virtue  whereof  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  they  are 
enabled  to  cry,  "  Abba,  Father."  O  gifts,  either  of  which 
are  more  worth  than  many  worlds ;  yet,  through  thy  good- 
ness, O  Lord,  both  of  them  mine.  How  rich  is  my  soul, 
through  thy  divine  munificence,  how  over-laid  with  mer- 
cies! How  safe  in  thine  Almighty  tuition!  How  happy  in 
thy  blessed  possession ! 

Now  therefore  I  dare,  in  the  might  of  my  God,  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  the  gates  of  hell.  Do  your  worst,  O  all  ye 
principalities,  and  powers,  and  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  and  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places ;  do 
your  worst.  God  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.  I  am  above  your 
malice,  in  the  right  of  him  whose  I  am.  It  is  true,  I  am 
weak ;  but  he  is  omnipotent.  I  am  sinful ;  but  he  is  infi- 
nite holiness.  That  power,  that  holiness,  in  his  graeibiis 
application,  is  mine. 

It  is  my  Saviour's  love,  that  hath  made  this  happy  ex- 
change of  his  righteousness  for  my  sin,  of  his  power  for  ihy 
infirmity.  *^  Who  then  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect?  It  is  God,  that  justifieth.  Who  shall  se- 
parate us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,'  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors, through  him,  that  loved  us."  So  that,  "  neither 
cKsath,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
-nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor . 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love' of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  L6rd^*^ 
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Lo  wbere  this  love  is  placed.  Weare  it  our  lort  of  Ood, 
how  easily  might  the  power  of  a  prevabat  tempta^on 
separate  us  from  it,  or  it  from  us !  For,  alas,  what  hdd 
is  to  be  taken  of  our  affections ;  which,  like  unto  vater^ 
are  so  much  more  apt  to  freeze,  because  they  have  been 
heated?  But  it  irftiie  love  of  God  to  us  in  Christ  Jeaus^ 
which  is  ever  as  himself,  constant  and  eternal.  He  can 
no  more  cease  to  love  us,  than  to  be  himself.  He  camiot 
but  be  unchangeable :  we  cannot  but  be  happy. 


SECTION  X. 

Our  Sense  and  Improvement  of  Christ's  Love  in  aU  the 
former  particulars :  and,  Jirsty  in  respect  of  the  Ine^ 
quality  of  the  Persons. 

Ali.  this,  O  dear  Jesus,  hast  thou  done,  all  this  hast  thou 
suffered,  for  men.  And  O  now  for  a  heart,  that  may  be 
some  ways  answerable  to  thy  mercies  I  Surely  even  good 
natures  hate  to  be  in  debt  for  love,  and  are  ready  to  repay 
favours  with  interest; 

O  for  a  soul  sick  of  love ;  yea,  sick  unto  death !  Why 
should  I,  how  can  I,  be  any  otherwise,  any  whit  leiss  af- 
fected, O  Saviour?  This  sickness  is  my  only  health ;  this 
death  is  my  life :  and  not  to  be  thus  sick,  is  to  be  dead 
in  sins  and  trespasses.  I  am  rock,  and  ilot  flesk,  if  I  be 
not  wounded  with  these  heavenly  darts^  Ardent  affec- 
tion is  apt  to  attract  love,  even  where  ^erc  is  little  or  no 
beauty ;  and  excellent  beauty  is  no  less  apt  to  inflame  the 
heart,  where  there  is  no  answer  of  affection ;  but  when 
these  two  meet  together,  what  breast  can  hcdd  against 
them  ?  And  here  they  itfe  both  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Thou  canst  say  even  of  thy  poor  church,  though  labouring 
under  many  imperfections,  '*  Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart, 
my  sister,  my  spouse ;  thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  with 
one  of  thine  eyes,  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck.  How  fair 
is  thy  love,  my  sister,  my  spouse  1"  And  canst  thou,  O 
blessed  Savioiur^  be  so  taken  with  the  incurious  and  homely 
features  of  thy  ftiithful  ones;  ^d  shall  not  we  much  M>r& 
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be  aitogelher  enamoured  of  tluBe  abflohite  and  divine 
beawtyy  of  whom  every  believing  sonl  ocn  say,  ^*  My  be- 
loved is  white  and  ruddy ;  the  chiefest  among  ten  thou- 
sand, flis  iiead  is  as  the  most  fine  g<dd ;  his  eyes  are  as 
the  eyes  of  doves,  by  the  rivers  of  waters ;  Us  cheeks 
aie  as  a  bed  of  spioes,  as  sweet  flowers ;  his  li|»  like 
lilies,  dropping  sweet  smeUiog  myrrh  ?  '*  It  hath  {leased 
thee,  O  Lord,  out  of  the  sweet  ravishments  of  thy  heavenly 
love,  to  say  to  thy  poor  ehnrch,  **  Turn  away  thine  eyes 
from  me,  for  they  have  overcome  me ;"  but  O  let  me  say 
unto  thee,  **  Turn  thine  eyes  to  me,  that  they  may  over- 
eotae  me.*'  I  would  be  thus  ravished,  thus  overcome.  I 
would  be  thus  out  of  myself,  that  I  might  be  all  in  thee. 

Thou  lovedst  me  before  I  had  bemg :  let  me,  now  that 
I  have  a  being,  be  wbolly  taken  up  with  tby  love :  let  me 
set  all  my  soul  upon  thee,  diat  gavest  me  being ;  upon 
thee,  who  art  the  eternal  and  ab«olute  Self-Being ;  idio 
hast  said,  and  who  only  could  say,  '^  I  am  that  I  am/' 
Alas,  Lord,  we  are  nothing,  but  what  thou  wilt  hare  ns ; 
and  cease  to  be  when  thou  cailest  in  that  breath  of  life, 
which  thou  hast  lent  us.  Thou  art  that  incomprehensibly 
glorious  and  infinite  self-existing  spirit ;  liem  eternity,  in 
eternity,  to  eternity;  in  and  from  whom  all  things  are. 
it  is  thy  wmderful  mercy,  that  thou  wouldest  condescend 
so  low,  as  to  vouchsafe  to  be  loved  of  mv  wretchedness ; 
of  whom  thou  mightest  justly  require  and  ezpeet  nothings 
but  terror  and  trembling.  It  is  my  kap^ness,  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  love  a  majesty  so  infinitely  glorious.  O  let 
me  not  be  so  far  wanting  to  my  own  felicity,  as  to  be  less 
than  ravished  with  thy  love. 


SECTION  XI. 

A  further  tk/^reetMnt  of  our  Love  to  Cknei,  in  respect  of 
our  Unworthinegs,  cmd  his  Suffering,  and  prepared 
Olory, 

Thou  lovedst  me,  when  I  was  deformed,  loiathsomey  for-' 
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lorn,  and  miserable:  shall  I  not  now  loye  thee,  when 
thou  hast  freed  me,  and  decked  me  with  the  ornaments  eif 
thy  graces?  LordJemis^  who*  should  enjoy  the  fruit  ef 
thine  own  favours,  but  thyself?  How  shamefully  inju- 
rious were  it,  that  when  thou  hast  trimmed  up  my  soul,  it 
should  prostitute  itself  to  the  love  of  the  world  !  O  take 
'ihy  heart  to  thee  alone.  Possess  thyself  of  that  which 
none  can  claim  but  thyself. 

.  Thou  loTedst  me,  when  I  was  a  professed  rebel  against 
thee  ;  and  receivedst  me,  not  to  mercy  only,  but  to  the 
endearment  of  a  subject,  a  servant,  a  son  :  where  should 
J  place  the  improvement  of  the  thankful  affections  of  my 
loyalty  and  duty,  but  upon  thee. 

Thou,  O  God,  hast  so  loved  us,  that  thou  wouldest 
become  the  Son  of  man  for  our  sakes,  that  we  who  are  the 
sons  of  men,  might  become  the  sons  of  God.  O,  that  we 
could  put  off  the  man,  to  put  on  Christ !  that  we  could 
neglect  and  hate  ourselves  for  thee,  that  hast  so  dearly 
loved  us,  as  to  lay  aside  thy  heavenly  glory  for  us  J 

How  shall  I  be  vile  enough,  O  Saviour,  for  thee,  who, 
for  my  sake,  being  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  wonldest 
take  upon  thee  the  shape  of  a  servant  ?  How  should  I 
welcome  that  poverty  which  thy  choice  hath  sanctified  ! 
How  resolutely  shall  I  grapple  with  the  temptations  of 
that  enemy  whom  thou  hast  foiled  for  me !  How  cheer- 
fully should  I  pass  through  those  miseries  and  that  death 
which  thou  hast  sweetened!  With  what  comfortable 
assurance  shall  I  look  upon  the  face  of  that  mercifiil 
justice,  which  thou  hast  satisfied !  '       -      : 

But  O  what  a  blessed  inheritance  hast  thou,  in  thine 
infinite  love,  provided  for  me !  '^  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved 
in  heaven"  for  me  !  so  that  "  when  my  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  shall .  be  dissolved,  I  have  a  building  of 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens." A  house  ?  Yea,  a  palace  of  heavenly  state  and 
magnificence.  Neither  is  it  less  than  a  kingdom,  that 
abides  there  for  me ;  a  kingdom,  so  much  more  above 
these  worldly  monarchies,  as  heaven  is  above  this  clod  of 
earth. 
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NoWy  Lord,  what  conceits,  what  affections  of  mind  cav, 
be,  in  the  least  sort,  answerable  to  so  transcendent  mercy  ? 
If  some  friend  shall  have  been  pleased  to.  bestow  some 
mean  legacy  upon  me,  or  shall  have  feoffed  me  in  some 
few  acres  of  his  land,  how  deeply  do  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  the  love  and  membry  of  so  kind  a  benefactor !  O  then, 
Lord,  how  can  my  soul  be  capable  of  those  thoughts  and 
dispositions,  which  may  reach  to  the  least  proportion  of 
thine  infinite  bounty ;  .who,  of  a  poor  worm  on  earth,  hast 
made  me. an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
<  Woe  is  me,  how  subject  are  these  earthly  principalities 
(o  hazard  and  mutabitity,  whether  through  death  or  insur- 
rection !  but  this  crown  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  me, 
is  immarcescible ; .  and  shall  sit  immovably  fast  upon  my 
head,  not  for  .years,  not  for  millions  of  ages,  but  for  ail 
eternity.  O  let.it  be  my  heaven  here  below,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  live  in  a  perpetual  fruition  of  thee ;  and  to  begin 
t^ose  hallelujahs  to  thee  here,  which  shall  be  as  endless 
as  thy  mercy,  and  my  blessedness. 


SECTION  XII. 

The  Improvement  of  our  Love  to  Christ  for  Jhe  Mercy  of 
his  Deliverance,  of  the  Tuition  of  his  AngelSy  of  the 
powerful  Working  of  his  good  Spirit, 

»  •  ■  '  .     . 

Hapst  thou  been  pleased  to  haye  translated  .me  from,  thy 
former  paradise,  the  most  delightful  seat  of  man's  original 
integrity  and  happiness,  to  the  glory  of  the  highest  heaven, 
the  preferment  had  been  infinitely  gracious ;.  but  to.  bring 
my  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell,  and  to  place  it  amone 
the  choir  of  angels,  doubles  the  thank  of  thy  mercy  ^nj 
the.  measure  of  my  obhgation.  How  thankful  was  thy 
prophet  but  to  an  Ebedmelech,  that  by  a  cord  and  rags 
let  down  into  that  .dark  dungeon,  helped  him  out  of  that 
uncomfortable  pit  wherein  he  was  lodged!  yet  what  was 
there,  but  a  little  cold,  hunger,  stench,  closeness,  .obscu- 
rity ?.  Lord,  how.  should  J.  bless,  thee,  that,  hast  fetchedt 
my  soul  froin  that  pit  of  eternal  horror,  from  that  lake  of 
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thee  our  God — Lord,  what  room  can  there  possibly  be^in 
these,  strait  and  narrow  hearts  of  ours,  for  a  due  admira- 
tion of  thy  transcendent  love  and  mercy? 

I  am  swalk>wed  up,,  O  God,  I  am  willingly  swallowed 
up,  in  this  bottomless  abyss  of  thine  infinite  love :  and 
there  let  me  dwell,  in  a  perpetual  ravishment  of  spirit,  ttU, 
being  freed  from  this  clog  of  earth  and  filled  with  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ,  I  shall  be  admitted  to  enjoy  that  whieh- 1 
cannot  now  reach  to  wonder  at,  thine  incomprehensible 
bliss  and  glory  which  thou  hast  laid  up  in  the  highest 
heayehs  for  them  that  love  thee,  in  the  blessed  communion 
of  all  thy  saints  and  angels,  thy  cherubim  and  seraphiniy 
thrones,  dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers ;  in  the 
beatifical  presence  of  thee,  the  ever-Uving  God,  the  eternal 
f'ather  of  spirits,  Father,  Son,  Holy  Ghost,,  one  infinite 
Deity  in  three  co-essential)y,  co-eternally,  co-equallj 
<glorious  Persons :  To  whom  be  blessi^g,  honour,  glory» 
and  power,  for  ever  and  ever»    Amen.     Hallelujahs 


MEDITATIONS  AND  VOWS, 


DIVINE  AND  MORAJi. 


CENTURY  I. 


I. — In  meditation,  those  who  begin  heavenly  thoughts 
and  prosecute  them  not,  are  like  those  who  kindle  a  fire 
under  ^Deen  wood,  and  leave  it  as  soon  as  it  but  begins  to 
flame ;  losing  the  hope  of  a  good  beginning,  for  want,  of 
seconding  it  with  a  suitable  proceeding.  When  I  set  my  r 
self  to  meditate,  I  will  not  give  over  till  I  come  to .  an 
issue.:.  It  hath  been  said  by  some,  that  the  beginning  is 
as  much  as  the  midst,  yea,  'more  than  all ;  but  I  say,  the 
ending  is.  more  than  the  beginning. 
.  II.  There  is  nothing,  but  man,  that  respecteth  great- 
ness ;  not  God,  not  nature,  not  disease,  not  deaths  not 
judgment.  Not  God;  he  is  no  excepter  of  persons. 
Not  nature ;  we  see  the  sons  of  princes  born  as  naked, 
as  the  poorest ;  and  the  poor,  child  as  fair,  well-favo.ured, 
strong,  witty,  as  the  heir  of  nobles.  Not  disease,  death, 
judgment ;  men  sicken  alike,  die  alike,  fare  alike,  after 
death.  There  is  nothing,  besides  natural  men,  of  whom 
goodness  is  not  respected.  I  will  honour  greatness  in 
others ;.  but  as  for  myself,  I  will  esteem  a  dram  of  good- 
ness, worth  a  whole  world  of  greatness. 
.  III.  As  there  is  a  foolish  wisdom,  so  there  is  a  wise 
ignorance,  in  not  prying  into  God's,  ark,  not  enquiring 
into  things. not  revealed.  I  would  fain. know  all  that  I 
need,  and  all  that  I  may..  I. leave  God's  secrets.to  him- 
self. It  is  happy  for  me,  that  God  makes  me  of  his  courts 
though  /not  of  his  council* 
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IV.  Aft  there  is  no  vacuity  in  natnre,  no  more  is  there 
spiritaally.  £? ery  vessel  is  full,  if  not  of  liquor,  yet  of 
air.  So  is  the  heart  of  man.  Though  hy  nature  it  is 
empty  of  grace,  yet  it  is  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity. 
Now,  as  it  filkth  with  grace,  so  it  is  emptied  of  its  evil 
qualities :  as  in  a  vessel,  so  much  water  as  goes  in,  so 
much  air  goes  out.  But  man's  heart  is  a  narrow-mouthed 
vessel,  and  receivev  grace  but  by  drops ;  and  therefore 
asks  a  long  time  to  empty  and  till.  Now  as  there  be 
differences  in  degrees,  and  one  heart  is  nearer  to  fulness 
than  another,  so  the  best  vessel  is  not  quite  full  while  it  is 
in  the  body,  because  there  are  still  remainders  of  corrup- 
tion. I  will  neither  be  content  with  that  measure  of  grace 
I  have,  nor  impatient  of  God's  delay;  but  every  day  1  will 
endeavour  to  have  one  drop  added  to  the  rest ;  so  my 
last  day  shall  fill  up  my  vessel  to  the  brim* 

V.  Satan  would  seem  to  be  manneriy  and  reaaonabie, 
makipg  a»  if  he  would  be  content  with  one  half  of  the 
heart;  whereas  Ood  challengeth  all  or  none^  as  indeed 
he  hath  most  reason  to  claim  all,  that  made  alL  But  thia 
is  nothing  but  a  crafty  fetch  of  Satan;  lurhekaowt^ 
that  if  he  have  any  part,  God  will  have  none;  sa^e 
whole  feUeth  to  his  share  alone.  My  heart,  when  it  is 
both  whole  and  at  the  best,  is  but  a  strait  and  unworthy 
lodging  for  God.  If  it  were  bigger  and  better,^  I  would 
i>eserv€  it  all  for  him.  Satan  may  look  in  at  my  doora  by 
a  temptation,  but  be  shall  not  have  so  mueh  as  oift  dam- 
ber-room  set  apart  for  him  to  sojourn  in. 

VI.  I  see  that,  in  natural  motions,  the  nearer  any 
thing  comes  to  its  end,  the  swifter  it  moveth.  I  have  seen 
great  rivets,  which,  at  their  first  rising  out  of  some  hill's 
side,  might  be  covered  with  a  bushel ;  wbndi^  after  nuiny 
miles,  fflA  a  very  broad  channel ;  and,  drawing  near  to  the 
sea,  do  even  make  a  little  sea  in  their  own  bimks  :  so  the 
wind,  at  t&e  first  rising^  is  a  little  vapour  from  the  cran- 
nies of  the  earth,  and,  passing  forward  about  the  earth, 
the  further  it  goes,  the  more  bfustering  and  vicAent  it  wax- 
eth.  A  Christian's  motion,  after  he  is  regenerate,  iamade 
natural  to  God-ward ;  and  therefore  the  nearer  he  cornea 
to  heaven,  the  more  aealoua  he  is.  A  good  man  must  be 
like  the  sun ;  not  like  Hezekiah's  sun,  that  went  back- 
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waid,  narMke  Joaiiva's  sun  that  stood  still ;  Imt  Darid't 
tsiiii  that,  like  a  bridegroom^  comes  out  of  his  diamiber, 
aiidyasacban^pkmyrejoiceth  tonmhisiaee.  Onlyheieiii 
b  the  difierencey  that  whea  he  domes  to  his  U^  nooa,  he 
dflclmeth  niyl.  However  thsrefote  ihe  mind,  in  her  na- 
tural faculties^  fcdlows  the  temperatoie  of  the  body,  yet 
in  these  supematnral  things,  she  qnile  cresses  it;  inr 
Wiethe  coldegt  complexion  of  age  is  jooed,  in  those  Aat 
are  tral^  reiigions,  the  most  fervent  zeal  and  iJfeetkm  to 
good  things ;  which  is  therefore  the  more  leverenoed  and 
tetter  acknowiedgedy  hecanse  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  hot  spirits  id  youth.  The  devil  himself  devised  that 
€M.  slander  of  early  holiness,  **  A  youii^  saint,  an  old 
devil."  Sometoies,  young  devik  have  proved  old  saints ; 
never  the  contrary ;  but  true  saints  in  youth  do  always 
prove  angels  in  their  age.  I  will  strive  to  be  ever  good ; 
but  if  I  should  not  find  myself  best  at  last,  I  should  fear  1 
was  never  good  at  all. 

VII.  Consent  hearteneth  rin,  which  a  little  dislike 
would  have  daunted  at  first.  As  we  say,  '^  There  woidd 
be  no  thieves,  if  no  receivers  ;**  so  would  there  not  be  so 
many  months  open  to  detract  and  dandet,  if  there  were 
not  as  many  open  ears  to  entertain  them.  If  I  cannot  stop 
other  men's  mouths  from  speaking  ill,  I  will  either  open 
my  mouth  to  reprove  it,  or  else  I  wffl  stop  mine  ears  from 
hearing  it;  and  let  the  slanderer  see  in  my  liaoe,  that  he 
h«fh  no  room  in  my  heart. 

VIII.  I  have  oft  vrondered  how  fishes  can  retain  their 
fresh  taste,  and  yet  live  in  salt  waters ;  since  I  see  that 
every  other  tlnng  participates  of  the  nature  of  the  place 
wherein  it  abides:  so  the  vrateisi,  posing  through  the 
channels  of  the  earth,  vary  their  savour  with  the  veins  of 
soil  through  which  they  idide :  so  brute  creatures,  trans- 
ported from  one  region  to  another,  alter  their  former 
quality,  and  degenerate  by  Utde  and  little.  The  like 
danger  have  I  seen  in  the  manners  of  men,  conversing 
witfi  evil  companioas  in  corrupt  places ;  for,  berides  that 
it  blemishes  our  reputation  and  makes  us  thought  ill 
though  we  be  good,  it  breeds  in  us  an  mscnsible  decli- 
nation to  ili ;  and  works  in-  us,  if  not  an  i^probation,  yet 
a  leas  dislike  of  those  sins^  to  which  our  ears  and  eyesare 
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Bocontinitally  innured.  <  I  may  have  a  bad  aoquaintance ; 
I  will  never  hare  a  wicked  companion. 
I  ■  IX.  Expectation,  in  a  weak  mind,  makes  an  evil  greatr 
er«  and  a  good  less ;  but,  in  a  resolved  mind,  it  digests 
an. evil  before  itc^osie,  and  makes  a  future  .good long. be? 
fore,  present.  I  will  expect  the  worst,  because  it  may 
come  ;  the  best,  because  I  know  it  will  come. 
:  X.  Some,  promise  what  they  cannot  do ;  as  Satan  to 
Christ:  some,  what  they  could,  but  mean  not  to  do ;.  as 
the  sons  of  Jacob  to  the  Shechemites;  some,  what  they 
meant  for  the  time,  and  aftemrards  retract ; .  as  Laban  to 
Jacob :  some,  what  they  do  also  give,  but  unwiUingly  v 
as  .Herod:  some,  what  they  willingly  give  and  after  re^ 
pent  them ;  as  Joshua  to  the  Gibeonites — so  great  distrust 
is-  there  in  man,  whether  from  his  impotency  or  faithless^ 
ness.  As  in  other  things,  so  in.  this,  I  see  God  is  not  like 
man :  but  in  whatever  he  promises^  he  approves  himself 
most  faithful  both  in  his  ability  and  performances.  I  will 
therefore  ever  trust  God  on  his  bare  word;  even,  with 
hope,  besides  hope,  above  hope,  against  hope;  and  on* 
wards,  I  will  rely  on  him  for  small  matters  of  this  life ; 
for  how  shall  I  hope  to  trust  him  in  impossibilities,  if  I 
may  not  in  likelihoods  ?  How  shall  I  depend  on  him  fox 
raising  my  body  from  dust,  and  saving  my  soul,  if  I  mis- 
trust him  for  a  crust  of  bread  towards  my  preservation  ? 

XI.  It  the  world  would  make  me  his  minion,  he  could 
give  me  but  what  he  hath;  and  what  hath  he  to  give,  but 
a  smoke  of  honour,  a  shadow  of  riches,  a  sound  of  plea- 
sures, a  blast  of  feane ;  which  when  I  have  had  in  the  best 
measure,  I  may  be  worse,  I  cannot  be  better?  I  can  live 
no  whit  longer,  no  whit  merrier,  no  whit  happier.  If  he 
profess,  to  hate  me,  what  can  he  do,  but  disgrace  m&in  my 
name,  impoverish  me  in  my  estate,  afflict  me  in. my  bo<fy? 
in  all  which,  it  is  easy  not  to  be  ever  the  more  miserable. 
I  have  been  too  long  beguiled  with  the  vain. semblances 
of 'it :  now,  hencefof^,  accounting  myself  bom  to  a  better 
world,^  I  will,  in  a  holy  loftiness,  bear  myself  as  one  too 
good  to  be  enamoured  of  the  best  pleasures,  to  be  daunted 
with  the  greatest  miseries,  of  this- life. 
.  XII.  i  sect : there,  is-  no  man  so  happy,  as.  to  have'  all 
things  ;  and  no  man  so  miserable,  as  not  to  have  some. 
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Why  sfaondd  I  look  lor  a  belter  cooditMHilkfla  ay  odm*? 
If  Ihaye  somewhat,  and  that  of  die  bestduagay  1  wiD  in 
thankluliiess  enjoy  it,  and  want  die  vest  widi  eonientnMnt. 
.  XIII.  Constraint  makes  an  easy  diingtoilaoaie ;  wfaenaa, 
again,  lore  makes  the  greatest  toil  pmamt.  How  aMunj 
miles  do  we  ride  and  mn,  to  see  one  siDj  beast  Mlow 
another,  with  pleasure ;  which  if  we  weie  oomattndfid  to 
measure,  upon  the  chaige  of  a  snperior,  we  should  com- 
plain  of  weariness!  I  see  the  folly  of  most  men,  whonnke 
their  lives  miserable  and  their  actions  tedioas,  for  want 
of  love  to.Uiat  they  must  do.  I  will  %nt  labour  Id  setdc 
in  my  heart  a  good  affection  to  heavenly  dungs ;  so.  Lord, 
thy  yoke  shall  be  easy,  and  thy  burden  tight. 
.  XIV.  I  am  a  stranger  even  at  home;  therefore,  if  the 
dogs  of  the  world  bark  at  me,  I  neither  care,  nor  wonder. 
.  XV.  It  is  the  greatest  madness  in  the  world  to  be  a 
hypocrite  in  religKnis  profession.  Men  hate  thee,  because 
thou  art  a  Christian  so  much  asinappearaaoe :  God  hates 
thee  double,  because  thou  art  but  in  aypeanuice :  so,  whilst 
thou  hast  die.  hatred  of  both,  dion  hast  no  comfort  in  diy* 
self.  Yet  if  thou  wilt  not  be  good,  as  diou  seemest,  I 
hold  it  better  to  seem  ill,  as  thou  art.  An  open  wicked 
man  doth  much  hurt  widi  notorious  sins ;  but  a  hypocrite 
doth  at  last  more  shame  goodness  by  seeming  good.  1 
would  rather  be  an  openly  wicked  man,  than  a  hypocrite; 
but  I  would  rather  be  no  man,  than  either  of  diem. 

XVI.  When  I  cast  down  mine  eves  npcm  my  wants, 
upon  my  sins,  upon  my  miseries,  methinks  no  man  should 
be  worse,  no  man  so  ill  as  I,  my  meana  so  many,  so  ford* 
ble,  and  almost  violent;  my  progress  so  small  and  insen- 
sible ;  my  corruptions  so  strong ;  my  infirmities  so  frequent, 
and  remediless;  by  body  so  unansweraUe  to  my  mind. 
But  when  I  look  up  to  the  blessings  that  Grod  hath  en- 
riched me  withal,  methinks  I  should  soon  be  induced  to 
think  none  mcMre  happy  than  myself.  God  is  my  Friend 
and  my  Father ;  the  world,  not  my  master,  but  my  slave. 
I.  have  friends,  not  many,  but  so  tried,  that  I  dare  trust 
them;  an  estate,  not  superfluous,  not  needy,  yet  nearer  to 
defect  than  abundance ;  a  calling,  if  despised  of  men,  yet 
honourable  with  God;  a  body,  not  so  strong  .as  to  admit 
security,  but  often  checking  me  in  occasion  of  pleasure, 
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nor  yet  so  weak  m  to  aAict  ma  contmaaUy ;  il  ndnd^  not 
so  furnished  with  knowledge,  that  I  may  boost  of  it,  nor 
yet  so  naked  that  I  ^lould  despair  of  obtsonii^  it:  my 
misoies  afford  me  joy;  mine  enemies,  advantage:  my 
account  is  cast  up  for  anotfa«r  world.  And  if  thou  tMnk 
I  have  said  too  much  good  of  myself,  either  1  am  thns^  or 
I  would  be  thus. 

XV II.  The  worldling's  life  is,  of  all  others,  most  diseom- 
ibrtable ;  f(»  that  which  is  his  Qod,  dodi  not  alway  favour 
him ;  that  which  should  be,  never. 

XVIII.  There  are  three  messengers  of  dciath,  caaufidty, 
sickness,  age.  The  two  first  are  doubtful,  since  many 
have  recovered  them  both ;  the  last  is  certain.  The  two 
first  are  sudden  ;  the  last  leisurely  and  deliberate.  As  for 
all  men,  upon  so  many  summonses,  so  especially  for  an 
old  man,  it  is  a  shame  to  be  unprepared  for  death  ;  for 
where  others  see  they  may  die,  he  sees  he  must  die.  I  was 
loBg  ago  M  enough  to  die;  but  if  I  live  till  a^  I  will 
think  myself  too  old  to  live  kmger^ 

XIX.  I  will  not  care  what  I  have,,  whether  muclMir  little. 
If  little,  my  account  will  be  the  less ;  if  more,  I  wiM  do  the 
mott  good  and  receive  the  more  glory. 

XX.  I  care  not  for  any  companion,  but  such  as  may 
teach  me  somewhat  or  learn  somewhat  of  me.  Both  tkese 
shall  much  pleasure  me ;  one  as  an  agent,  the  other  as  a 
subject  to  work  upon.  Neither  know  I,  whether  more : 
for  though  it  be  an  excellent  thing  to  learn^yet  I  learn  but 
to  teach  others. 

XXI.  If  the  earth,  which  is  provided  for  mortality  and 
is  possessed  by  the  Maker's  enemies,  have  so  much  plea* 
sure  in  it,  that  worldlings  think  it  worth  the  account  of 
their  heaven ;  such  a  sun  to  enlighten  it,  such  a  heaven  to 
wall  it  about,  such  sweet  fruits  and  flowers  to  adorn  it, 
such  variety  of  creatures  for.  the  commodious  use  of  it; 
what  must  heaven  needs  be,  that  is  provided  for  God  him- 
self and  his  friends  ?  How  can  it  be  less  in  worth,  than 
God  is  above  his  creatures,  and  God's  friends  better  than 
his  enemies  ?  I  will  not  only  be  content,  but  desirous,  to 
be  dissolved. 

XXII.  It  is  commonly  seen,  that  boldness  puts  men 
f6rth  before  their  time,  before  ikeit  ability.    Wherein  we 
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hai9e  86en  maBy  that,  like  lapwingft  and  partridges^  have 
run  away  with  some  part  of  their  riiell  on  their  heads ; 
whence  it  follows,  that,  as  they  hegan  boldly,  so  they  pro- 
ceed unprofitabiy,  and  conclude  not  without  shame.  I 
would  rather  be  haled  by  force  of  others  to  great  duties, 
than  rash  upon  them  unbidden.  It  were  letter  a  man 
sfaoold  want  work,  than  that  great  works  should  want  a 
man  answerable  to  their  weight. 

XXIIL  I  will  use  my  friends  as  Moses  did  his  rod. 
While  it  was  a  rod,  he  held  it  familiarly  in  his  hand ;  when 
onee  a  serpent,  he  ran  away  from  it. 

XXIV.  i  have  seldom  seen  much  ostentation  and  much 
leammg  met  together.  The  sun,  riinng  and  declining, 
makes  long  shadows ;  at  mid-day  when  he  is  at  highest, 
none  at  all.  Besidfes  that,  skill,  when  it  is  too  much  showa, 
loseth  the  grace ;  as  fresh  coloured  wares,  if  they  be  ofUn 
opened,  lose  their  brightness,  and  are  soiled  with  much 
handling.  I  would  rather  applaud  myself  for  having  much 
that  I  shew  not,  than  that  others  should  applaud  me  for 
shewing  more  than  I  have. 

XXY .  An  ambitious  man  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  him- 
self of  any  in  the  world  besides ;  for  he  still  torments  him* 
sM  with  hopes,  and  desires,  and  cares,  which  he  might 
avoid,  if  he  would  remit  of  the  height  of  his  thoughts,  and 
live  quietly.  My  only  ambition  shall  be,  to  rest  in  God's 
fiivour  on  earth,  and  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven. 

XXVI.— There  was  never  a  good  thing  easily  come  by« 
The  heathen  man  could  say,  '*  God  sells  knowledge  for 
sweat;"  and  so  he  doth  hoiibnt  for  jeopardy.  Never  any 
man  hath  got  either  wealth  or  learning  with  ease.  There- 
fore the  greatest  good  must  needs  be  most  difficult.  How 
^aU  I  hope  to  get  Christ,  if  I  take  no  pains  for  him  ?  And 
if,  in  all  other  things,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  whets  the 
mind  so  much  the  more  to  seek,  why  should  it  in  this  alone 
daimt  me  ?  I  will  not  care  what  I  do,  what  I  suffer,  so  I 
may  win  Christ.  If  men  can  endure  such  cuttmg,  such 
lancing,  and  searing  of  their  bodies,  to  protract  a  misera- 
ble life  y^  a  while  longer,  what  pain  should  I  refuse  for 
eternity? 

XXVII.  If  I  die,  the  world  wiU  miss  me  but  a  littk ;  I 
shdl  miss  it  less.    Not  it  me,  because  it  hath  such  store  of 
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better  men ;  not  I  it,  because  it  hath  so  much  ill,  and  I 
shall  have  so  much  happiness. 

-  XXVIIL  Two  things  make  a  man  set  by,  dignity  and 
desert.  Amongst  fools,  the  first  without  the  second  is 
sufficient;  amongst  wise  men,  the  second  without  the  first. 
Let  me  deserve  well,  though  I  be  not  advanced.  .  The  con^ 
science  of  my  worth  shall  cheer  me  more  in  others'  con- 
tempt, than  the  approbation  of  others  can  comfort  me 
against  the  secret  check  of  my  own  unworthiness. 

XXIX.  The  best  qualities  do  so  cleave  to  their  subjects, 
that  they  cannot  be  communicated  to  others :  for  whereas 
patrimony  and  vulgar  account  of  honour  follow  the  blood 
in  many  generations,  virtue  is  not  traduced  in  propagation, 
nor  learning  bequeathed  by  our  will  to  our  heirs,  lest  the 
givers  should  wax  proud  and  the  receivers  negligent.  I 
will  account  nothing  my  own,  but  what  I  have  gotten ;  nor 
that  my  own,  because  it  is  more  of  gift  than  desert. 
>  XXX.  Then  only  is  the  church  most  happy,  .when  truth 
and  peace  kiss  each  other ;  and  then  miserable,  when  either 
of  them  balk  the  way,  or  when  they  meet  and  kiss  not ; 
for  truth  without  peace  is  turbulent,  and  peace  without 
truth  is  secure  injustice.  Though  I  love  peace  well,  yet  I 
love  main  truths  better ;  and  though  I  love  all  truths  well, 
yet  I  would  rather  conceal  a  small  truth,  than  disturb  a 
common  peace. 

XXXI.  An  indiscreet  good  action  is  little  better  than  a 
discreet  mischief :  for  in  this,  the  doer  wrongs  only  .the 
patient ;  but  in  that  other,  the  wrong  is  done  to  the  good 
action ;  for  it  both  makes  a  good  thing  odious  (as  many 
good  tales  are  marred  in  telling,)  and  besides  it  prejudices 
a  future  opportunity.  I  will  rather  let  pass  a  good  gale  of 
wind,  and  stay  on  the  shore,  than  launch  forth,  when  I 
know  the  wind  will  be  contrary. 

XXXII.  The  world  teacheth  me, .  that  it  is  madness 
to  leave  behind  me  those  goods  that  I  may  carry  with  me ; 
Christianity  teacheth  me,  that  what  I  charitably  give  alive, 
I  carry  with  me  dead;  and  Experience  teacheth  me,  that 
what  I  leave  behind,  I  lose.  I  will  carry  that  treasure 
with  me  by  giving  it,  which  the  worldling  loseth  by  .keep- 
ing it ;  so  while  his  corpse,  shall  carry.  noQiingbut  a  wind- 
ing cloth  to  his  grave,  I  shall  be  richer  under  the  earthy 
than  I  was  above  it. 
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XXXIIL  Every  worldling  is  a  hypocrite ;  for  while  his 
face  naturally  looks  upward  to  heaven,  his  heart  grovels 
beneath  on  the  earth :  yet^  if  I  would  admit  of  any  £scord 
in  the  inward  and  outward  parts,  I  would  have  a  heart  that 
should  look  up  to  heaven  m  a  holy  contemplation  of  the 
things  above^and  a  countenance  cast  down  to  the  earth  in 
humiliation.     This  dissimilitude  only  is  pleasing  to  God. 

XXXIV.  The  heart  of  man  is  a  short  word,  a  small  sub- 
stance, scarcely  enough  to  give  a  kite  one  meal;  yet  great 
in  capacity  :  yea,  so  infinite  in  desire,  that  the  round  globe 
of  the  world  cannot  fill  the  three  corners  of  it.  When  it. 
desires  more,  and  cries, "  Give,  give,"  I  will  set  it  over  ta 
that  infinite  good,  where,  the  more  it  hath,  it  may  desire, 
more,  and  see  more  to  be  desired.  When  it  desires  but 
what  it  needeth,  my  hands  shall  soon  satisfy  it ;  for,  if 
either  of  them  may  contain  it,  when  it  is  without  the  body ; 
much  more  may  both  of  them  fill  it,  while  it  is  within. 

XXXV.  With  men  it  is  a  good  rule,  to  try  first,  and 
then  to  trust ;  with  God  it  is  contrary.  I  will  first  trust 
him,  as  most  wi^e,  omnipotent,  merciful ;  and  try  him 
afterwards.  I  know  it  is  as  impossible  for  him  to  deceive 
me,  as  not  to  be. 

XXXVI.  As  Christ  was  both  a  lamb  and  a  lion,  so  is 
every  Christian ;  a  lamb,  for  patience  in  suffering,  and 
innocence  of  life ;  a  lion,  for  boldness  in  his  innocency. 
I  would  so  order  my  courage  and  mildness,  that  I  may  be 
neither  lion-like  in  my  conversation,  nor  sheepish,  in  the 
defence  of  a  good  cause. 

XXXVII.  The  godly  sow  in  tears  and  reap  in  joy. 
The  seed-time  is  commonly  waterish  and  lowering.  I  will 
be  content  with  a. wet  spring,  so  that  I  may  be  sure  of  a 
clear  aud  joyful  harvest. 

XXXVIII.  Every  man  hath  a  heaven  and  a  hell.  Earth 
is  the  wicked  man's  heaven  ;  his  hell  is  to  come.  On 
the  contrary,  the  godly  have  their  hell  upon  earth,  where 
they  are  vexed  with  temptations  and  afflictions,  by  Sa^tfiu 
and  his  accomplices ;  their  heaven  is  above,  in  endless 
happiness.  If  it  be  ill  with  me  on  earth,  it  is  well  my 
torment  is  so  short  and  so  easy.  I  will  not  be  so  covetous, 
as  to  hope  for  two  heavens. 

XXXIX.  Man  on  his  death -bed,  hath  a  double  pros- 
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pdct,  wbick,  in  his  lifetime  tke  interposition  of  pleasure 
and  miseries  debarred  him  from.  The  good  man  looks 
tmwardy  and  sees  heaven  open,  with  Stephen  and  the 
glorlouB  angels  ready  to  carry  up  his  soul ;  the  wicked 
man  looks  downward,  and  sees  three  terrible  spectacles, 
death,  judgment,  hell,  one  beyond  another ;  and  all  to  be 
passed  through  by  his  soul.  I  marvel  not,  that  the  godly 
have  been  so  cheerful  in  death,  that  those  torments  whose 
v^  sight  hath  overcome  the  beholders,  have  seemed  easy 
to  them.  I  marvel  not,  that  a  wicked  man  is  so  loth  to 
bear  of  death,  so  dejected  when  he  feeleth  sickness,  and 
so  desperate  when  he  feeleth  the  pangs  of  death ;  nor  that 
every  Balaam  would  fain  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
Henceforth  I  will  envy  none  but  a  good  man ;  I  will  pity 
nothing  so  much,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

XL.  Not  to  be  afflicted  is  a  sign  of  weakness;  for 
therefore  God  imposeth  no  more  on  me,  because  he  sees  I 
can  bear  no  more.  God  will  not  make  choice  of  a  weak 
champion.  When  I  am  stronger,  I  will  look  for  more  ; 
and  when  I  sustain  more,  it  shall  more  comfort  me,  that 
God  finds  me  strong,  than  it  shall  grieve  me,  to  be  pressed 
with  a  heavy  affliction. 

XLI.  That  the  wicked  have  peace  in  themselves,  is  no 
wonder ;  they  are  as  sure,  as  temptation  can  make  them. 
No  prince  misikes  war  with  his  own  subjects.  The  godly 
are  still  enemies ;  therefore  they  must  look  to  be  assaulted 
both  by  stratagems  and  violence.  Nothing  shall  more  joy 
me,  than  my  inward  unquietness.  A  just  war  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  happy  tiian  an  ill-conditioned  peace. 

XLII.  Goodness  is  so  powerful,  that  it  can  make  things 
simply  evil  (namely,  our  sins)  good  to  us;  not  good 
in  nature,  but  good  in  the  event ;  good,  when  they  are 
done,  not  good  to  be  done.  Sin  is  so  powerful,  uiat  it 
can  turn  the  holiest  ordinances  of  God  into  itself.  But 
herein  our  sin  goes  beyond  our  goodness,  that  sin  defiles 
a  man  or  action  otherwise  good,  but  all  the  goodness  of 
the  world  cannot  justify  one  sin :  as  the  holy  flesh  in  the 
skirt,  makes  not  the  bread  holy  that  toucheth  it,  but  the 
unclean,  touching  a  holy  thing,  defileth  it.  I  will  loath 
every  evil  for  its  own  sake ;  I  will  do  good,  but  not  trust 
to  it. 
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XLIIT.  Fools  measure  good  actions  by  the  event,  after 
they  are  done ;  wise  men,  beforehand,  by  judgment,  upon 
the  ndea  Of  reason  and  faith.  Let  me  do  well ;  let  God 
take  charge  of  the  success.  If  it  be  well  accepted/  it  h 
well ;  if  not,  my  thank  is  with  Qod. 

XLIV.  He  was  never  a  good  man,  that  amends  ttoti 
for  if  he  were  good,  he  must  needs  desire  to  be  better. 
Grace  is  so  sweet,  that  whoever  tastes  of  it  must  needs 
long  after  more;  and  if  he  desire  it,  he  will  endeavour  it ; 
and  if  he  do  but  endeavour,  God  will  crown  it  with  success. 
God's  family  admitteth  of  no  dwarfs,  which  are  unthnving 
and  stand  at  a  stay ;  but  men  of  measures.  Whatever 
become  of  my  body  or  my  eatate,  I  will  ever  labour  to 
find  somewhat  added  to  the  stature  of  my  soul* 

XLV.  Pride  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  sins ;  for  it  ia 
both  most  insinuative,  having  crept  into  heaven  and  para- 
dise, and  most  dangerous  where  it  is ;  for  whet^as  all  other 
temptations  are  about  evil,  this  alone  is  conversant  only 
about  good  things;  and  oa^  dram  of  it  poisons  many 
measures  of  grace.  I  will  not  be  more  afraid  of  doing  good 
things  amise,  thaa  of  being  proud  when  I  have  weH  per- 
fortt^  them. 

XLVI.  Not  duly  commission  makes  a  sin.  A  man  is 
^u^  of  all  those  sins  hehateth  not.  If  I  cannot  avoid  all, 
yet  1  will  hate  all. 

XLVII.  Prejudice  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  truth,  that  it 
makes  the  mind  incapable  of  it.  In  matters  of  faith,  I 
will  first  lay  a  sure  ground,  and  then  betieve,  though  I  can- 
not argue :  holding  the  conclusion,  in  spite  of  thepremises : 
but  in  other  less  matters,  I  will  not  so  fbrestal  my  mind 
with  resolution,  as  that  I  will  not  be  willing  to  be  better 
informed.  Neither  will  I  say  in  mytelf,  "  I  will  hold  it, 
therefore  it  shall  be  truth ;"  but,  "  This  is  truth,  therefore 
I  will  hold  it.*'    I  will  not  strive  for  victory,  but  for  truth. 

XLVIII.  Drunkenness  and  covetousness  do  much  re-* 
semble  one  another ;  for  the  more  a  man  drinks,  the  more 
he  thirsteth;  and  the  more  he  hath,  still  the  more  he 
coteteth.  And  as  for  their  effects,  besides  other,  both  of 
them  have  the  power  of  transforming  a  man  into  a  beast ; 
and,  of  all  other  beasts,  into  a  swine.  The  former  is  evident 
to  sense ;  the  other,  though  more  obscure,  is  no  more  ques- 
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tionable.  The  covetous  man,  in  two  things,  plainly  resem- 
bleth  a  swine — that  he  ever  roots  in  the  earth,  not  so 
much  as  looking  towards  heaven — ^thathe  never  .doth  good, 
till  his  death.  In  desiring,  my  rule  shall  be,  necessity  of 
nature  or  estate.  In  having,  I  will  account  that  my  good, 
which  doeth  me  good. 

XLIX.  I  acknowledge  no  master  of  requests  in  heaven^ 
but  one,  Christ,  my  Mediator.  I  know  I  cannot  be  so 
happty,  as  not  to  need  him ;  nor  so  miserable,  that  he  should 
contemn  me.  I  will  always  ask ;  and  that  of  none,  but 
where  I  am  sure  to  speed ;  but  where  there  is  so  much 
store,  that  when  I  have  had  the  most,  I  shall  leave  no  less 
behind.  Though  numberless  drops  be  in  the  sea,  yet,  if 
one  be  taken  out  of  it,  it  hath  so  much  the  less,  though 
insensibly ;  but  God,  because  he  is  infinite,  can  admit  of 
np  diminution.  Therefore  are  men  niggardly,  because  the 
more  they  give,  the  less  they  have ;  but  thou.  Lord,  niayest 
give  what  Uiou  wilt,  without  abatement  of  thy  store.  Good 
prayers  never  came  weeping  home.  I  am  sure  I  shall  re- 
ceive, either  what  I  ask,  or  wh&t  I  should  ask. 

.  L.  I  see  that  a  fit  booty,  many  times,  makes  a  thief; 
and  many  would  be  proud,  if  they  had  but  the  common 
causes  of  their  neighbours.  I  account  this  none  of  the 
least  favours  of  God,  that  the  world  goes  no  better  forward 
with  me ;  for  I  fear,  if  my  estate  were  better  to  the  world, 
it  might  be  worse  to  God.  As  it  is  a  happy  necessity  that 
enforceth  to  good,  so  is  that  next  happy,  thathmders 
from  evil. 

•  LI.  It  is  the  basest  love  of  all  others,  that  is  for  a  bene- 
fit«  for  herein  we  love  not  another,  so  much  as  ourselves. 
Though  there  were  no  heaven,  O  Lord,  I  would  love  thee: 
nowtibere  is  one,  I  will  esteem  it,  I  will  desire  it;  yet 
still  i  will  love  thee,  for  thy  goodness'  sake.  Thyself  is 
reward  enough,  though  thou  broughtest  no  more. 

LII.  I  see  men  point  the  field,  and  desperately  jeopard 
their  lives,  being  prodigal  of  their  blood  in  the  revenge 
of  a  disgraceful  word,  against  themselves,  while  they 
can  be  content  to  hear  God  pulled  out  of  heaven  with 
blasphemy,  and  not  feel  so  much. as  arising  of  their 
blood:  which  argues  pur  cold  love  to  God,  and  our  over 
fervent  affection  to  ourselves.     In  mine  own   wrongs,  I 
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will  hold  patience  laudable;  bat  in  God's  injuries,  im- 
pious. 

LIII.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  speak  well,  but  it  is  harder 
to  be  well  silent,  so  as  it  may  be  free  from  suspicion  of 
affectation,  or  sullenness,  or  ignorance;  else  loquacity, 
and  not  silence,  would  be  a  note  of  wisdom.  Herein  I 
will  not  care  how  little,  but  how  well.  He  said  well  for 
this,  *^  Not  that  which  is  much,  is  well;  but  that  which 
is  weU,  is  much." 

LIV.  There  is  nothing  more  odious,  than  fruitless  old 
age.  Now,  for  that  no  tree  bears  fruit  in  autumn  unless 
it  blossom  in  the  spring,  to  the  end  that  my  age  may 
be  profitable  and  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  I  will  endeavour, 
that  my  youth  may  be  studious  and  flowered  with  the 
blossoms  of  learning  and  observation. 

XV.  Revenge  commonly  hurts  both  the  offerer  and 
sufferer:  as  we  see  in  the  foolish  bee,  (though  in  all  other 
things  commendable,  yet  herein  the  pattern  of  fond 
spitefulness)  which,  in  her  anger,  envenometh  the  flesh 
and  loseth  her  sting,  and  so  lives  a  drone  ever  after.  I 
account  it  the  only  valour  to  remit  a  wron^ ;  and  will  ap" 
plaud  it  to  myself  as  right  noble  and  Christian,  that  I  might 
hurt  and  will  not. 

LVI.  He' that  lives  well,  cannot  choose  but  die  well ; 
for  if  he  die  suddenly,  yet  he  dies  not  unpreparedly ;  if  by 
leisure,  the  conscience  of  his  well-led  life  makes  his  death 
more,  comfortable.  But  it  is  seldom  seen,  that  he  who 
liveth  ill,  dieth  well;  for  the  conscience  of  his  former  evils, 
his  present  pain,  and  the  expectation  and  fear  of  greater, 
so  take  up  his  heart,  that  he  cannot  seek  God.  And  n^w 
it  is  just  with  God,  not  to  be  sought,  or  not  to  be  found : 
because  he  sought  to  him  in  his  life-time,  and  was  repulsed. 
AVhereas  therefore  there  are  usually  two  main  cares  of 
good  men,  to  live  well  and  die  well;  I  will  have  but  this 
one,  to  live  well.  .  -      .     > 

LVII.  With  God  there  is  no  free  man,  but  his  servant, 
though  in  the  gallies;  no  slave,  but  the  sinner,  though  m 
a  palace;  none  noble,  but  the  virtuous,  if  never  so  basdy 
descetided ;  none  rich,  but  he  that  possesseth  God,  eveft 
in  rags ;  none  wise,  but  he  that  is  a  fool  to.  himself  aiird 
the  world ;  none  happy,  but  he  whom  the  world  pitiW. 
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Let  Die  be  free4  noble,  lieh,  vise,  happy  lo  Qod :  I  pass 
not  what  I  am  to  the  world. 

LVIIL  When  the  numtfa  praiseth,  man  heareth ;  wlien 
the  heart,  God  heareth.  Every  good  prayer  knocketh  at 
heaven  for  a  blessing ;  but  an  unportimate  prayer  pieicedi 
it,  though  as  hard  as  brass,  and  makes  way  for  itself  into 
the  ears  of  the  Almighty.  And  as  it  ascends  lightly  np, 
carried  with  the  wings  of  faith,  so  it  comes  ever  laden 
down  again  upon  our  heads.  In  my  prayers,  my  thoughts 
shall  not  be  guided  by  my  words,  but  my  words  shall  fol- 
low my  thoughts. 

LIX.  If  that  servant  were  condemned  for  evil,  that  gave 
God  no  more  than  his  own  which  he  had  received,  what 
shall  become  of  them  that  rob  God  of  his  own?  If  Ood 
gain  a  little  glory  by  me,  I  shall  gain  more  by  him.  I 
will  lal)our  so  to  husband  the  stock  that  God  hath  left 
in  my  hands,  that  I  may  return  my  soul  better  than 
1  received  it,  and  that  he  may  make  it  better  than  1  re- 
turn  it. 

IvX.  Heaven  is  eompared  to  a  hill,  and  therefore  is 
figured  by  Qlympus  among  the  heathen,  by  mount  Sion 
in  God's  book ;  Hell,  contrariwise  to  a  pit.  The  ascent 
to  the  one  is  hard  therefore,  and  the  descent  of  the  other, 
easy  and  headlong ;  and  so,  that  if  we  once  begin  to  fall, 
the  recovery  is  most  difficult ;  and  not  one  of  many,  stays, 
till  he  comes  to  the  bottom.  I  will  be  content  to  pant,  and 
blow,  and  sweat  in  climbing  up  to  heaven ;  as,  ooBtranly^ 
I  will  be  wary  of  setting  the  first  step  downward  towardi 
the  pit ;  for,  as  there  is  a  Jacob's  ladder  into  heaven,  so 
there  are  blind  stairs  that  go  winding  down  into  death, 
whereof  each  makes  way  for  other.  From  the  object  is 
raised  an  ill  suggestion ;  suggestion  draws  on  delight ; 
delight,  consent ;  consent,  endeavour ;  endeavour,  prac- 
tice; practice,  custom ;  custom,  excuse;  excuse, defence ; 
defence,  obstinacy ;  obstinacy,  boasting  of  sin ;  boasting, 
a  reprobate  sense.  I  will  watch  over  my  ways :  and  do 
thou.  Lord,  watch  over  me,  that  I  may  avoid  the  first 
degrees  of  si».  And  if  those  overtake  my  frailty,  yet  keep 
me,  that  presanptuous  sins  prevail  not  over  me.  Begin- 
nings are  with  more  ease  and  safety  declined,  when  we  are 
fipee;  than  prooeedingi,  when  we  have  begun. 
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LXI.  It  is  fitter  for  youthy  to  karn  than  to  teach ;  and 
for  n/ge,  to  teach  than  to  learn ;  and  yet  fitter  for  an  old 
man  to  learn,  thui  to  be  ignorant.  I  know,  I  shall  never 
know  so  muehy  that  I  cannot  leain  more;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  never  live  so  long,  as  till  I  be  too  dd  to  learn. 

LXII.  I  never  loved  those  salamanders  that  are  never 
well,  bat  when  they  are  in  the  fire  of  eontention.  I  will 
rather  suffer  a  thousand  wrongs,  than  offer  one :  I  will 
su&r  a  hundred,  rather  than  return  one :  I  mU  suffer 
many,  ere  I  will  complain  of  one,  and  endeavour  to  right 
it  by  contending.  I  have  ever  found,  that  to  strive  with 
my  superior,  is  furious  ;  with  my  equal,  doubtful ;  with 
my  inferior,  sordid  and  base ;  with  any,  full  of  unquiet- 
ness. 

LXIII,  The  praise  of  a  good  speech  standeth  in  words 
and  matter;  matter,  whidi  is  as  a  fair  and  well«featured 
body ;  elegance  of  words,  which  is  as  a  neat  and  well- 
^hioned  garment.  Grood  matter,  slubbered  up  in  rude 
and  careless  words,  is  made  loathsome  to  the  hearer ;  as 
a  good  body,  mis-shapen  with  unhandsome  clothes.  Ele- 
gancy, mthout  soundness,  is  no  better  than  a  nice  vanity. 
Although  therefore  most  hearers  are  like  bees,  that  go  lul 
to  the  flowers,  never  regarding  the  good  herbs  that  are  of 
as  wholesome  use,  as  the  other  of  Mr  shew :  yet  let  my 
speech  strive  to  be  profitable ;  plausible,  as  it  happens. 
Better  the  coat  be  mis-shiupen,  than  the  body. 

LXIV.  I  see  that  as  black  and  white  colours  to  the 
eyes,  so  is  the  vice  and  virtue  of  others  to  the  judgment  of 
men.  Vice  gathers  the  beams  of  the  sight  in  one,  that 
the  eye  may  see  it  and  be  intent  upon  it;  virtue  scatters 
them  abroad,  and  therefore  hardly  admits  of  a  perfect  ap- 
prehension. Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  as  judgment 
IS  according  to  sense,  we  do  so  soon  espy,  and  so  earnestly 
censure  a  man  for,  one  vice;  letting  pass  many  laudable 
qualities  undiscerned,  or,  at  least,  unadcnowledged.  Yea, 
nchereas  every  man  is  once  a  fool,  and  doeth  that  perhaps 
in  one  fit  of  his  folly,  which  he  shall  at  leisure  repent  of, 
(as  Noah,  in  one  hour's  drunkenness,  uncovered  those 
secrets  whieh  were  hid  aix  bundled  yean  before)  the  world 
is  hereupcm  ready  to  call  in  question  all  his  former  inte- 
grity, and  to  exclude  htm  from  the  hope  of  any  fntiue 
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amendment.  Since  God  hath  given  me  two  eyes^  throne 
shall  be  busied  about  the  present  fault  that  I  see,  with  a 
detesting  commiseration ;  the  other,  about  the  commend- 
able qualities  of  the  offender,  not  without  an  unpartial 
approbation  of  them.  So  shall  I  do  God  no  wrong,  in 
robbing  him  of  the  glory  of  his  gifts  mixed  with  infirmities ; 
nor  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  encourage  vice,  while  I  do  dis- 
tinctly reserve  for  it  a  due  portion  of  hatred. 
'  LXV.  God  is  above  man<;  the  brute  creatures,  under 
him ;  he,  set  in  the  midst.  Lest  he  should  be  proud  that 
he  had  finite  creatures  under  him,  that  one  is  infinite  de- 
grees above  him.  I  do  therefore  owe  awe  unto  God ; 
mercy,  to  the  inferior  creatures,  knowing,  that  they  are  my 
fellows  in  jrespect  of  creation ;  whereas  there  is  no  propor- 
tion betwixt  me  and  my  Maker. 

LXVI.  One  said,  '*  It  is  good  to  inure  the  mouth  to 
speak  well,  for  good  speech  is  many  times  drawn  into  the 
affection :"  but  I  should  fear  that  speaking  well  without 
feeling,  were  the  next  way  to  procure  an  habitual  hypo- 
crisy. Let  my  good  words  follow  good  affections ;  not  go 
before  them.  I  will  therefore  speak  as  I  think ;  biit  withal 
I  will  labour  to  think  well ;  and  then  I  know,  I  cannot 
but  speak  well. 

'  LXVn.  When  I  consider  my  soul,  I  could  be  proud  to 
think  of  how  divine  a  nature  and  quality  it  is ;  but  when  I 
cast  down  mine  eyes  to  my  body,  as  the  swan  to  her  black 
legs,  and  see  what  loathsome  matter  issues  from  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  ears,  pores,  and  other  passages,  and  how  most 
carrion->-like  of  all  -other  creatures  it  is  after  death ;  I  am 
justly  ashamed,  to  think  that  so  excellent  a  guest  dwells 
not  in  a  more  cleanly  dunghill.'  < 

'  LXVIIL  Every  worldling  is  a  madman ;  for,  besides 
th^t  he  preferreth  profit  and  pleasure  to  virtue,  the  world 
to  God,  earth  to  heaven,  time  to  eternity,  he  pampers  the 
body,  and  starves  the  soul.  He  feeds  one  fowl  a  hundred 
times,  that  it  may  feed  him  but  once  ;  and  seeks  all  Itods 
and  seas  for  dainties ;  not  caring  whether  any,  or  what 
repast,  he  provideth  for  his  soul.  He  clothes  the  body 
with  all  rich  ornaments,  that  it  may  be  as  fair  without  as  it 
Is 'filthy  within;  while  his  soul  goes  bare  and  naked, 
havmg  not  a  rag  of  knowledge  to  cover  it.    Yea,  he  cares 
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aot  to  destroy  his  sonl,  to  please  the  body ;  when»  for  Ae 
salration  of  the  soul,  he  will  not  so  much  as  hold  the  body 
short  of  the  least  pleasure.  What  is,  if  this  be  not,  a 
reasonable  kind  of  madness  ?  Let  me  enjoy  my  soul  no 
longer,  than  I  prefer  it  to  my  body.  Let  me  have  a  de- 
formed, lean,  crooked,  unheal&ful,  neglected  body ;  so  that 
I  may  find  my  soul  sound,  strong)  well  furnished,  well 
disposed  both  for  earth  and  heaven. 

LXIX.  Asa.  was  uck  but  of  his  feet,  far  from  the  heart ; 
yet  because  he  sought  to  the  physicians,  not  to  God,  he 
escaped  not.  Hezekiah  was  sick  to  die :  yet  because  he 
trusted  to  God,  not  to  physicians,  he  was  restored.  Means, 
without  God,  cannot  help  ;  God,  without  means,  can,  and 
often  doth.    I  will  use  good  means ;  not  rest  in  them. 

LXX.  A  man's  best  monument  is  his  virtuous  actions. 
Foolish  is  the  hope  of  immortality  and  future  praise  by  the 
cost  of  senseless  stone;  when  the  passenger  shall  only 
iiay,  ^'  Here  lies  a  fair  stone  and  a  filthy  carcase.'^  That 
only  can  report  thee  rich;  but  for  other  praises, thy- 
self must  buUd  thy  monument,  alive,  and  write  thy  own 
epitaph  in  honest  and  honourable  actions  ;  which  are  so 
much  more  noble  than  the  other,  as  living  men  are  better 
than  dead  stones.  Nay,  I  know  not  if  the  other  be  not 
the  way  to  work  a  perpetual  succession  of  infamy,  while  the 
censorious  reader,  upon  occasion  thereof,  shall  comment 
upon  thy  bad  life ;  whereas)  in  this,  every  man's  heart  is 
a  tonib,  and  every  man's  tongue  writeth  an  epitaph  upon 
the  well-behaved.  Either  I  will  procure  me  such  a  monu- 
ment to  be  remembered  by,  or  else  it  is  better  to  be  in- 
glorious, than  infamous. 

LXXL  The  basest  things  are  ever  most  plentiful.  His- 
tory and  experience  tell .  us,  that  some  kind  of  mouse  . 
breedeth  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  ones  in  one  nest, 
whereas  the  lion,  or  elephant,  beareth  but  one  at  once.  I 
have  ever  found,  that  the  least  wit  yieldeth  the  most  words. 
It  is  both  the  siDrest  and  wisest  way  to  speak  little,  and 
think  more« 

LXXH.  im  evil  man  is  clay  to  God,  wax  to  the  devil. 
God  may  stamp  him  into  powder,  or  temper  him  anew ; 
but  none  of  his  means  can  melt  him.  Contrarivnsey  a 
good  man  is  God's  wax,  and  Satan's  clay.    He  relents  at 
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every  look  of  God,  but  is  not  stirred  at  any  temptation.  I 
would  rather  bow  than  break  to  God;  but  as  for  Sajtan  or 
the  world,  I  would  rather  be  broken  in  pieces  with  their 
violence,  th^n  suffer  myself  to  be  bowed  unto  their  obe« 
dience. 

LXXIII.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  be  careless  of 
himself,  and  yet  much  easier  to  be  enamoured  of  hin^self ; 
for  if  he  be  a  Christian,  while  he  contemneth  the  world 
perfectly,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  reserve  a  competent  measure 
of  love  to  himself;  if  a  worldling,  it  is  not  possible  but  he 
must  over-love  himself.  I  will  strive  for  the  mean  of  both ; 
and  so  hate  the  world,  that  I  may  care  for  myself ;  and  so 
care  for  myself,  that  I  be  not  in  love  with  the  world. 

LXXIV.  I  will  hate  popularity  and  ostentation,  as  ever 
dangerous,  but  most  of  all  in  God's  business ;  which  whoso 
affect,  do  as  ill  spokesmen,  who,  when  they  are  sent  to 
woo  for  God,  speak  for  themselves.  I  know  how  dange- 
rous it  is  to  have  God  my  rival.  , 

LXXV.  Earth  affords  no  sound  contentment ;  for  what 
is  there  under  heaven  not  troublesome,  besides  tiiat  which 
is  called  pleasure  ?  and,  that,  in  the  end,  I  find  most  irk- 
some of  all  other.  My  squI  shall  ever  look  upward  for  joy, 
and  downward  for  penitence. 

LXXVI.  God  is  ever  with  me,  ever  before  me.  I  know, 
he  cannot  but  over-see  me  always,  though  my  eyes  be 
held  that  I  see  him  not ;  yea,  he  is  still  within  me,  though 
I  feel  him  not :  neither  is  there  any  moment,  that  I  can 
live  without  God.  Why  do  I  not,  therefore,  always  live 
with  him?  Why  do  I  not  account  all  hours  lost,  wherein  I 
enjoy  him  not? 

.  LXXVII.  There  is  no  man  so  happy  as  the  Christian. 
When  he  looks  up  unto  heaven,  he  tixioks^  ''  That  is  my 
home.  The  God  that  made  it  and  owns  it,  is  my  Father ; 
the  angels,  more  glorious  in  nature  than  myself,  are  my 
attendants;  mine  enemies  are  my  vassals/'  Yea,  those 
things  which  are  the  most  terrible  of  all  to  the  wicked,  are 
most  pleasant  to  him.  When  he  hears  God  thunder  above 
his  head»  he  thinks,  '^  This  is  the  voice  of  my  Fatker." 
W)^n  he  remembereth  the  tribunal  of  the  last  j^udgment, 
he  thinks» ''  It  is  my  Saviour  that  sits  in  it:''  when  death, 
he  esteems  it  but  .%s  the  a^gel  set  before  paradise,.  which> 
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with  one  blow,  admits  hbn  to  eteHxal  jojr.  And,  vluch  is 
most  of  all,  nothing  in  earth  or  hell  cad  make  him  misera- 
ble. There  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  envying,  but  a 
Christian. ' 

LXXVIIL  As  man  is  a,  littk  world,  to  every  Christian 
is  a  little  church  within  himself.  As  the  church  therefore 
is  sometimes  in  the  wane  through  persecution ;  at  other 
times,  in  her  full  glory  and  brightness ;  so  let  me  expect 
myself  sometimes  drooping  under  temptations,  and  sadly 
hanging  doWn  the  head  for  the  want  of  the  feeling  of  God's 
presence ;  at  other  times,  carried  with  the  full  sail  of  a 
resolute  assurance  to  heaven:  knowing,  that  as  it  is  a 
church  at  the  weakest  stay,  so  shall  I,  in  my  greatest  dejec- 
tion, hold  the  child  of  God. 

LXXIX.  Temptations  on  the  right  hand  are  mofe  peri- 
lous, than  those  on  the  left ;  and  destroy  a  thousand,  to 
the  others'  ten :  as  the  sun  more  usually  causeth  the  tra- 
veller to  east  off  his  cloak,  than  the  wind.  For  those  on 
the  left  hgiid  miscarry  men  but  two  ways— ^to  distrust  and 
denial  of  God ;  more  rare  sins — ^but  the  other,  to  all  the 
rest,  wherewith  men's  lives  are  so  commonly  defiled.  The 
spirit  of  Christians  is  like  the  English  jet,  whereof  we  read, 
that  it  is  fired  with  water,  quenched  witii  oil.  And  these 
two,  prosperity  and  adversity,  are  like  heat  and  cold :  the 
one  gathers  the  powers  of  the  soul  together,  and  makes 
them  able  to  resist  by  uniting  them ;  the  other  diffuses 
them,  and,  by  such  separation,  makes  them  easier  to  con- 
quer. I  hold  it  therefore  as  praise-worthy  with  God,  for 
a  man  to  cou^temn  a  proierred  honour  or  pleasure  for  con- 
science' sake,  as,  on  the  rack,  not  to  deny  his  profession. 
When  these  are  ofRsred,  I  will  not  nibble  at  the  bait,  that  I 
be  not  taken  with  the  hook. 

LXXX.  Grod  is  Lord  of  my  body  also ;  and  therefore 
challengeth  as  well  revereM  gesture,  as  inward  devotion. 
I  will  ever,  in  my  prayers,  either  stand,  as  a  servant,  before 
my  Master;  or  kneel,  as  a  subjects,  to  my  Prince. 

LXXXL  I  have  not  been  in  others'  breasts,  but,  fbf  my 
owis  part,  I  never  tasted  of  ought  that  might  deserve  the 
name  of  pleasure.  And  if  I  could,  yet  a  thousand  plea- 
sures cannot  countervail  one  torment ;  because  the  one 
may  be  exqui^te;  the  other^  not  i^ridiout  composifityn. 
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And  if  not  one  tonnent,  much  less  a  thousand.  And  if 
not  for  a  moment,  much  less  for  eternity.  And  if  not  the 
torment  of  a  part,  much  less  of  the  whole ;  for,  if  the  pain 
but  of  a  tooth  be  so  intolerable,  what  shall  the  racking  of 
the  whole  body  be?  And,  if  of  the  body,  what  shall  that 
be,  which  is  primarily  of  the  soul  ?  If  there  be  pleasures 
that  I  hear  not  of,  I  will  be  wary  of  buying  them  so  over- 
dear. 

LXXXII.  As  hypocrisy  is  a  common  counterfeit  of  all 
virtues,  so  there  is  no  special  virtue,  which  is  not,  to  the 
very  hfe  of  it,  seemingly  resembled  by  some  special  vice. 
So  devotion  is  counterfeited  by  superstition ;  good  thrift, 
by  niggardliness ;  charity,  by  vain^glorious  pride ;  for,  as 
charity  is  bounteous  to  the  poor,  so  is  vain-glory  to  the 
wealthy ;  as  charity  sustains  all  for  truth,  so  pride,  for  a 
vain  praise ;  both  of  them  make  a  man  courteous  and 
affable.  So  the  substance  of  every  virtue  is  in  the  heart : 
which,  since  it  hath  not  a  window  made  into  it  by  the 
Creator  of  it,  but  is  reserved  under  lock  and  key  for  his 
own  view,  I  will  judge  only  by  appearance.  I  would  rather 
wrong  myself  by  credulity,  than  others  by  unjust  censures 
and  suspicions. 

LXXXIII.  Every  man  hath  a  kingdom  within  himself. 
Reason,  as  the  princess,  dwells  in  the  highest  and  inward- 
est  room.  The  senses  are  the  guai'd  and  attendants  on 
the  court,  without  whose  aid,  nothing  is  admitted  into  the 
presence.  The  supreme  faculties,  as  will  and  memory, 
are  the  peers.  The  outward  parts  and  inward  affections 
are  the  commons.  Violent  passions  are  as  rebels,  to  dis- 
turb the  common  peace.  I  would  not  be  a  stoic,  to  have 
no  passions,  for  that  were  to  overthrow  this  inward  govern- 
ment God  hath  erected  in  me ;  but'  a  Christian,  to  order 
those  I  have.  And  for  that  I  see,  that  as,  in  commotions, 
one  mutinous  person  draws  on  more,  so,  in  passions,  that 
one  makes  way  for  the  extremity  of  another,  as  excess  of 
love  causeth  excess  of  grief  upon  the  loss  of  what  we  loved ; 
I  will  do  as  wise  princes  use,  to  those  they  misdoubt  for 
faction ;  so  hold  them  down  and  keep  them  bare,  that 
their  very  impotency  and  remissness  shall  afford  me  secu- 
rity. 

liXXXIV.  I  look  upon,  the  things  of  this  life,  as  an 
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owner,  as  a  stranger ;  as  an  owner,  in  their  right;  as  a: 
stranger,  in  their  use.  I  see  that  owning  is  but  a  conceit, 
besides  using.  I  can  use,  as  I  lawfully  may,  other  men's 
commodities  as  my  own ;  walk  in  their  woods,  look  on 
their  fair  houses,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  my  own.  Yet, 
again,  I  will  use  my  own,  as  if  it  were  another's,  knowing 
that  though  I  hold  it  by  right,  yet  it  is  only  by  tenure  at 
will. 

LXXXV.  There  is  none  like  to  Luther's  three  masters, 
prayer,  temptation,  meditation.  Temptation  stirs  up 
holy  meditation;  meditation  prepares  to  prayer;  and 
prayer  makes  profit  of  temptation,  and  fetcheth  all  divine 
knowledge  from  heaven.  Of  others,  I  may  learn  the 
theory  of  divinity ;  of  these  only,  the  practice.  Other 
masters  teach  me  by  rote  to  speak,  parrot-like,  of  heavenly 
things ;  these  alone,  with  feeling  and  understanding. 

LXXXVI.  Affectation  is  the  greatest  enemy  both  of 
doing  well,  and  good  acceptance  of  what  is  done.  I  hold 
it  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  endeavour  rather  thatfkme^ 
may  follow  him,  than  go  before  him. 

LXXXVII.  I  see  a  number  who  with  Shimei,  while 
they  seek  their  servant,  which  is  riches,  lose  their 
souls.  No  worldly  things  shall  draw  me  without  the 
gates,  within  which  Qod  hath  confined  me. 

LXXXVIII.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  find  weari- 
ness in  pleasure,  while  it  lasteth ;  or  contentment  in  pain, 
while  he  is  under  it :  after  both  indeed  it  is  easy.  Yet 
both  of  these  must  be  found  in  both ;  or  else  we  shall  be 
drunken  with  pleasures,  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 
As  those  therefore  who  would  eat  some  dish  over-deli 
ciously  sweet,  do  allay  it  with  tart  sauce,  that  they  may 
not  be  cloyed ;  and  those  who  are  to  receive  bitter  pills, 
that  they  may  not  be  annoyed  with  their  unpleasing  taste, 
roll  them  in  sugar ;  so,  in  all  pleasures,  it  is  best  to  labour, 
not  how  to  make  them  most  delightful,  but  how  to  mode- 
rate them  from  excess ;  and,  in  all  sorrows,  so- to  settle, 
our  hearts  in  true  grounds  of  cQmfort,  that  we  may  not 
care  so  much  for  being  bemoaned  of  others,  as  how  to  be 
most  contented  in  oura^elves. 

I4XXXIX.  In  ways,  we  see  travisllers  choose  not  the 
fairest  and  greenest,  if  it  be  either  cross  or  contrary,  but 
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th^  n0are9t>  though  miry  and  uiieven.  So,  in  c^inions, 
let  me  follow  npt  the  pla^Biblest,  but  the  truest,  though 
more  perplexed. 

XC.  Christian  society  is  like  a  bundle  of  sticks  laid 
together,  whereof  one  kindles  another.  Solitary  men 
have  fewest  provocations  to  evil ;  but,  again,  fewest  in- 
citations  to  good.  So  much  as  doing  good  is  better  than 
not  doing  evil,  will  I  account  Christian  ^ood-fellowship 
better  than  an  eremitish  and  melancholy  solitariness. 

XCI.  I  would  rather  confess  my  ignorance,  than  falsely 
profess  knowledge.  It  is  no  shame  not  to  know  all 
things,  but  it  is  a  just  shs^me  to  over-reach  in  any  thing. 

XCIJ.  Sudden  extremity  is  a  notable  trial  of  faith,  or 
any  other  disposition  of  the  soul ;  for  as,  in  a  sudden  fear, 
the  blood  gathers  to  the  heart,  for  the  guarding  of  thai 
part  which  is  principal ;  so  the  powers  of  the  soul  combine 
themselves  in  a  hard  exigent,  that  they  may  be  easily 
judged  of,    The  faithfu],  more  suddenly  than  any  casualty, 
can  lift  up  his  heart  to  bis  stay  in  heaven ;  whereas  the 
worldling  stands  amazed  and  distraught  with  the  evil, 
because  he  hath  no  refuge  to  fly  unto ;   for,  not  being 
acquainted  with  God  in  hi&  peace,  how  should  he  but 
have  him  to  seek  in  hi»  extremity  ?   When  therefore  some 
sudden  stitch  girds  me  in  the  side,  like  to  be  the  messen* 
ger  of  death ;   or  when  the  sword  of  my  enemy,  in  an 
unexpected  assault,  threatens  my  body ;  I  will  seriously 
note  how  I  am  affected  :  so  the  suddenest  evil,  as  it  shall 
not  come  unlooked  for,  shall  not  go  away  unthougbt  of. 
If  I  find  myself  courageous  and  heavenly-minded,  I  will 
rejoice  in  the  truth  of  Qod's  grace  in  me,  knowing  that 
one  dram  of  tried  faith  is  worth  a  whole  pound  of  specu- 
lative ;  and  that  which  once  stood  by  me,  will  never  fieiil 
me.     If  dejected  and  heartless,  herein  I  will  acknowledge 
cause  of  humiliation ;  and,  with  all  care  and  earnestness, 
seek  to  store  myaelf  against  the  dangers  following. 

XCIII.  The  rules  of  civil  policy  may  well  be  applied  to 
the  mind.  As  therefore  for  a  prince,  that  he  may  have 
good  success  against  either  rebels  or  foreign  enemies,  it  is 
a  sure  axiom,  "  Divide  and  rule ;"  but  when  he  is  once 
seated  in  the  throne  over  loyal  subjects,  *^  Unite  and  rule :" 
so  in  the  regiment  of  the  soul,  there  must  be  variance  set 
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in  the  judgment,  and  the  conscience,  and  affections,  that 
that  which  is  amiss,  may  be  subdued ;  but  when  all  parts 
are  brought  to  order,  it  is  the  only  course  to  maintain  their 
peace,  that  all  seeking  to  establish  and  help  each  other, 
the  whole  may  prosper.  Always  to  be  at  war  is  desperate  t 
always  at  peace,  secure  and  over-epicure-like.  I  do 
account  a  secure  peace  a  just  occasion  of  this  civil  dis- 
sension in  myself;  and  a  true  Christian  peace,  the  end  of 
all  my  secret  wars ;  which  when  I  have  achieved,  I  shall 
reign  with  comfort;  and  I  never  will  be  quiet,  till  I  have 
achieved  it, 

XCIV.  I  brought  sin  enough  with  me  into  the  worI4 
to  repent  of  all  my  life,  though  I  should  never  actually 
sin ;  and  I  sin  enough  actually,  every  day  to  sorrow  for, 
though  I  had  brought  none  with  me  into  the  world :  but, 
laying  both  together,  my  time  is  rather  too  short  for  my 
repentance.  It  were  madness  in  me  to  spend  my  short 
lifein  jollity  and  pleasure,  whereof  I  have  so  small  occa- 
sion ;  and  neglect  the  opportunity  of  my  so  just  sorrow ; 
especially  since  before  I  came  into  the  worul,  I  sinned ; 
after  I  am  gone  out  of  the  world,  the  contagion  of  my  sin 
past  shall  add  to  the  guilt  of  it :  yet,  in  both  these  states, 
I  am  incapable  of  repentance.  I  will  do  that  while  I  may, 
which,  when  I  have  neglected  it,  is  unrecoverable. 

XCV.  Ambition  is  torment  enough  for  an  enemy ;  for 
it  affords  as  much  discontent  in  enjoying,  as  in  want; 
making  men  like  poisoned  rats,  which,  when  they  have 
tasted  of  their  bane,  cannot  rest  till  they  drink ;  and  then 
can  much  less  rest,  till  their  death.  It  is  better  for  me  to 
live  in  the  wise  men*s  stocks,  in  a  contented  want ;  than 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  to  vex  myself  with  wilful  unquietness. 

XCVI.  It  is  not  possible,  but  a  conceited  man  must  be 
a  fool ;  for  that  overweening  opinion  he  hath  of  himself, 
excludes  all  opportunity  of  purchasing  knowledge.  Let 
a  vessel  be  once  full  of  never  so  base  liquor,  it  will  not 
give  room  to  the  costliest,  but  spills  beside  whatever  is 
infused.  The  proud  man,  though  he  be  empty  of  good 
substance,  yet  is  full  of  conceit.  Many  men  had  proved 
wise,  if  they  had  not  so  thought  themselves.  I  am  empty 
enough  to  receive  knowledge  enough.  Let  me  thmk 
myself  but  so  bare  as  I  am,  and  more  I  need  not.    O 
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Lord,  do  thou  teach  me  how  little,  how  nothing  I  have ; 
and  give  me  no  more^  than  I  know  I  want. 
.  XCVIL  Every  man  hath  his  turn  of  sorrow ;  whereby, 
some  more,  some  less,  all  men  are  in  their  times  miserable. 
I  never  yet  could  meet  with  the  man,  that  complained  not 
of  somewhat.  Before  sorrow  comes,  I  will  prepare  for  it ; 
when  it  is^  come,  I  will  welcome  it ;  when  it  goes,  I  will 
take  but  half  a  farewell  of  it,  as  still  expecting  its  return. 

XCVIII.  There  be  three  things  that  follow  an  injury, 
so  far  as  it  concerneth  ourselves,  for,  as  the  offence 
toucheth  God,  it  is  above  our  reach — revenge,  censure, 
satisfaction;,  which  must  be  remitted  by  the  merciful 
man ;  yet  not  all  at  all  times :  but  revenge  always,  leaving 
it  to  him  that  can  and  will  do  it ;  censure,  ofttimes ; 
satisfaction,  sometimes.  He  that  deceives  me  oft,  though 
I  must  forgive  him,  yet  charity  binds  me  not,  pot  to 
censure  him  for  untrusty ;  and  he  that  hath  endamaged 
me.  much,  cannot  plead  breach  of  charity  in  my  seeking 
restitution.  T  will  so  remit  wrongs  as  I  may  not  en- 
courage others  to  offer  them  :  and  so  retain  them,  as  I 
may  not  induce  God  to  retaiu  mine  to  him. 

XGIX.  Garments  that  have  once  one  rent  in  them,  are 
subject  to  be  torn  on  every  nail  and  every  brier :  and 
glasses  that  are  once  cracked,  are  soon  broken :  such  is  a 
man's  good  name,  once  tainted  with  just  reproach.  Next 
to  the  approbation  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  mine  own 
conscience,  I  will  seek  for  a  good  reputation  with  men ; 
not  by  close  carriage,  concealing  faults,  that  they  may  not 
be  known  to  my  shame ;  but  avoiding  all  vices,  that  I 
may  not  deserve  it.  The  efficacy  of  the  agent  is  in  the 
patient  well  disposed.  It  is  hard  for  me  ever  to'  do  good, 
unless  I  be  reputed  good. 

Q.  Many  vegetable  and  many  brute  creatures  exceed 
man  in  length  of  age :  which  hath  opened  the  mouths  of 
heathen  philosophers,  to  accuse  nature,  as  a  step-smother 
to  man,  that  hath  given  him  the  least  time  to  live,  who 
only  could  make  use  of  his  time  in  getting  knowledge. 
But  herein  religion  doth  most  m^^ify  God  in  his  wisdom 
and  justice,  teaching  us,  that  other  creatures  live  long  and 
perish  to.  nothing :  only  man  recompenses  the  shortness 
of  his  life,  with  eternity  after  it ;  that  the  sooner  he  dies 
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welly  the  sooner  he  comes  to  perfection  of  knowledge, 
which  he  might  in  vain  seek  below ;  the  sooner  he  dies  ill^ 
the  less  hurt  he  doth  with  his  knowledge^  There  is  great 
reason  then,  why  man  should  live  long ;  greater,  why  he 
should  die  early.  I  will  never  blame  God  for  msiking  me 
too  soon  happy ;  for  changing  my  ignorance,  for  know- 
ledge; m^  corruption,  for  immortality;  my  infirmities, 
for  perfection.    **  Gome,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.'' 


CENTURY  II. 

I.  A  MAN  under  God's  afBiction,  is  like  a  bird,  in  a  net ; 
the  more  he  striveth,  the  more  he  is  entangled.  God's 
decree  cannot  be  eluded  with  impatience.  What  I  can- 
not avoid,  I  will  learn  to  bear. 

II.  I  find  that  all  worldly  things  require  a  long  labour 
in  getting,  and  afford  a  short  pleasure  in  enjoying  thenu 
I  vrill  not  care  much  for  what  I  have ;  nothing,  for  what  I 
have  not. 

III.  I  see  natural  bodies  forsake  their  own  place  and 
condition,  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole ;  but  of  all 
other  creatures,  man,  and  of  all  other  men.  Christians, 
have  the  least  interest  in  themselves.  I  will  live  as  given 
to  others,  lent  only  to  myself. 

rV.  That  which  is  said  of  the  elephant,  that,  being 
guilty  of  his  deformity,  he  cannot  abide  to  look  on  his 
own  face  in  the  water,  but  seeks  for  troubled  and  muddy 
channels ;  we  see  well  moralized  in  men  of  evil  conscience, 
who  know  their  souls  are  so  filthy,  that  they  dare  not  so 
much  as  view  them ;  but  shift  off  all  checks  of  their 
former  iniquity  with  vain  excuses  of  good  fellowship. 
Whence  it  is,  that  every  small  reprehension  so  galls  them ; 
because  it  calls  the  eyes  of  the  soul  home  to  itself,  and 
makes  them  see  a  glimpse  of  what  they  would  not.  So 
haye  I  seen  a  foolish  and  timorous  patient,  who,  knowing 
his  wound  very  deep,  would  not  endure  the  chinirgeon  to 
search  it:  whereon  what  can  ensue  but  a  festering  of  the 
part,  and  a  danger  of  the  whole  body?    So  I  have  seen 
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many  prodigal  wagtera  run  so  fast  in  books,  that  they 
cannot  abide  to  hear  of  reckoning.  It  hath  been  an  ol^ 
and  true  proyerb^  "  Oft  and  even  reckonings  make  long 
friends/^  I  will  oft  sum  up  my  estate  with  God  that  I 
may  know  what  I  have  to  expect,  and  answer  for.  Neither 
shall  my  score  run  on  so  long  with  God,  that  I  shall  not 
know  my  debts,  or  fear  an  audit,  or  despair  of  payment, 

V.  I  account  this  body  nothing  but  a  close  prison  to 
my  soul,  and  the  earth  a  larger  prison  to  my  body.  I  may 
not  break  prison,  till  I  be  loosed  by  death ;  but  I  will 
leave  it  not  unwillingly,  when  I  am  loosed. 

VI.  The  common  fears  of  the  world  are  causeless  and 
ill-placed.  No  man  fears  to  do  ill ;  every  man  to  suffer 
ill ;  wherein,  if  we  consider  it  well,  we  shall  find  that  we 
fear  our  best  friends.  For  my  part,  I  have  learned  more 
of  God  and  of  myself,  in  one  week's  extremity,  than  all 
my  whole  life's  prosperity  had  taught  me  afore.  And  in 
reason  and  common  experience,  prosperity  usually  makes 
us  forget  our  death ;  idversity  on  the  other  side,  makes 
us  neglect  our  life.  Now  if  we  measure  both  of  these  by 
their  effects,  forgetfulness  of  death  makes  us  secure, 
neglect  of  this  life  makes  us  careful  of  a  better.  So  much 
therefore  a^  neglect  of  life  is  better  tlian  forgetfulness  of 
death,  and  watchfulness  better  than  security,  so  much 
more  beneficial  will  I  esteem  adversity  than  prosperity. 

VIL  Even  grief  itself  is  pleasant  to  the  remembnmce, 
when  it  is  once  past ;  as  joy  is,  while  it  is  present.  I  will 
not  therefore,  in  my  conceit,  make  any  so  great  diffmience 
betwixt  joy  and  grief,  since  grief  past  is  joyful^  &nd  long 
expectation  of  joy  is  grievous. 

VIII.  Every  sickness  is  a  little  death,  I  will  be  content 
to  die  oft,  that  I  may  die  once  well. 

IX.  Oft  times  those  things  which  have  been  sweet  in 
opinion,  have  proved  bitter  in  experience.  I  will  therefore 
ever  suspend  my  resolute  judgment,  until  the  trial  and 
event ;  in  the  mean  while,  I  will  fear  the  worst,  and  hope 
the  best. 

X.  In  all  divine  and  moral  good  things,  I  would  fain 
keep  that  I  have,  and  get  that  I  want.  I  do  not  more 
loaUi  all  other  covetousness,  than  I  affect  this.  In  all  these 
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things  alone^  I  profess  never  to  have  enough.  If  I  may 
encrease  thera  therefore,  either  by  laboaring,  or  begging, 
or  usury,  I  shall  leave  no  means  unattempted. 

XI.  Some  children  are  of  that  nature,  that  they  are 
never  well,  but  while  the  rod  is  over  them.  Such  am  I  to 
God.  Let  him  beat  me,  so  he  amend  me.  Let  him  take 
sdl  away  from  me,  so  he  give  me  himself. 

XII.  There  must  not  be  one  uniform  proceeding  with 
edl  men,  in  reprehension ;  but  that  must  vary,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  reproved.  I  have  seen  some  men 
as  thorns,  which,  easily  touched,  hurt  not ;  but  if  hard 
and  unwarily,  fetch  blood  of  the  hand :  others,  as  nettles, 
which,  if  they  be  nicely  handled,  sting  and  prick ;  but,  if 
hard  and  roughly  pressed,  are  pulled  up  without  harm. 
Before  I  take  any  man  in  hand,  I  will  know  whether  he  be 
a  thorn  or  a  nettle. 

XIII.  I  will  account  no  sin  little,  since  there  is  not  the 
least,  but  works  out  the  death  of  the  soul.  It  is  ail  one 
whether  I  be  drowned  in  the  ebber  shore,  or  in  the  midst 
of  the  deep  sea. 

XIV.  It  is  a  base  thing  to  get  goods,  to  keep  them.  I 
see  that  Gk)d,  who  only  is  infinitely  rich,  holdeth  nothing 
in  bis  own  hands,  but  gives  all  to  his  creatures.  But  if  we 
will  needs  lay  up,  where  should  we  rather  repose  it,  than 
in  Christ's  treasury  ?  The  poor  man's  hand  is  the  trea- 
sury of  Christ.  All  my  superfluity  shall  be  there  hoarded 
up,  where  I  know  it  will  be  safely  kept,  and  surely  returned' 
to  me. 

XV.  The  school  of  God  and  of  nature  require  two  con- 
trary manners  of  proceeding.  In  the  school  of  nature,  we 
must  conceive,  and  then  believe ;  in  the  school  of  God, 
we  must  first  believe,  and  then  we  shallconceiVe.  He  that 
believes  no  more  than  he  conceives,  can  never  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  nor  he  a  philosopher,  that  assents  without  reason. 
In  nature's  school,  we  are  taught  to  bolt  out  the  truth  by 
logical  discourse ;  God  cannot  endure  a  logician :  in  his 
school,  he  is  the  best  scholar,  that  reasons  least,  and 
assents  most.  In  divine  things,  what  I  may,  I  will  con- 
ceive; the  rest  I  will  believe,  and  admire.  Not  a  curious 
head,  but  a  credulous  and  plain  heart,  is  accepted  with 
God. 
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XVI,  No  worldly  pleasure  hath  auy  absolute  delight  ia 
it ;  but  as  a  bee,  having  honey  in  the  mouth,  hath  a  sting 
in  the  tail.  Why  am  I  so  foolish,  to  rest  my  heart  upon 
any  of  them ;  and  not  rather  labour  to  aspire  to  that  one 
absolute  good,  in  whom  is  nothing  savouring  of  grief, 
nothing  wanting  to  perfect  happiness  ? 

XYIL'  A  sharp  reproof  I  account  better,  than  a  smooth 
deceit.  Therefore,  when  my  friend  checks  me,  I  will  re- 
spect it  with  thankfulness;  when  others  flatter  me,  I  wiU 
suspect  it,  and  rest  in  my  own  censure  of  myself^  who 
should  be  more  privy  and  less  partial  to  mj  own  deservings. 

XVIII.  Extremity  distinguisheth  fnendsv  WorlSy 
pleasures,  like  physicians,  give  us  over,  when  once  we  lie 
a  dying :  and  yet  the  death-bed  had  most  need  of  com- 
forts. Christ  Jesus  standeth  by  his  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
and,  after  death,  at  the  bar  of  judgment ;  not  leaving  them 
eUher  in  their  bed  or  grave.  I  will  use  them  therefore  to 
my  best  advantage ;  not  trust  them.  But  for  thee,  O  my 
Lord,  who  in  mercy  and  truth  canst  not  fail  me^  whom  1 
have  found  ever  faithful  and  present  in  all  extremities,  kill 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  thee! 

XIX.  We  have  heard  of  so  many  thousand  generations 
passed,  and  we  have  seen  so  many  hundreds  die  within 
our  knowledge,  that  I  wonder  any  man  can  make  account 
to  live  one  day^.  I  wiU  die  daily.  It  is  not  done  before 
the  time,  which  may  be  done  at  all  times; 

XX.  Desire  ofttimes  make  us  unthankful;  for  whoso 
hopes  for  that  he  hath  not,  usually  forgets  that  which  he 
hath.  I  will  not  suffer  my  heart  to  rove  after  high  or  im- 
possible hopes ;  lest  I  should,  in  the  mean  time,  contemn 
present  benefits. 

XXI.  In  hoping  well,  in  being  ill,  and  fearing  worse,  the 
life  of  man  is  wholly  consumed.  When  I  am  ill,  I  will 
live  in  hope  of  better ;  when  well,  in  fear  of  worse :  neither 
will  I,  at  any  time,  hope  without  fear,  lest  I  should  deceive 
myself,  with  too  much  confidence  ;  wherein,  eyil  shall  be 
so  much  more  unwelcome  and  intolerable,  because  I  looked 
for  good :  nor,  again,  fear  without  hope,  lest  I  should  be 
over-much  dejected :  nor  do  either  of  them,  without  true 
contentation. 

XXIL  What  is  man  to  the  whole  earth  ?  What  is  earth 
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to  the  heaven  ?  What  is  heayen  to  his  Maker  ?  I  will  ad- 
mire nothing  in  itself,  but  all  things  in  God,  and  God  in 
all  things. 

XXII I.  There  be  three  usual  causes  of  ingratitude  upon 
a  benefit  received,  envy,  pride,  covetousness — envy,  look- 
ing more  at  others'  benefits  than  our  own — ^pride,  looking 
more  at  ourselves  than  the  benefit — covetousness,  looking 
more  at  what  we  would  have  than  what  we  have.  In  good 
turns,  I  will  neither  respect  the  giver,  nor  myself,  nor  the 
gift,  nor  others ;  but  only  the  intent  and  good  will,  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  So  shall  I  requite  others'  great 
pleasures  with  equal  good-will,  and  accept  of  small  favours 
with  great  thankfulness. 

XXIV.  Whereas  the  custom  of  the  world  is  to  hate 
things  present,  to  desire  future,  and  magnify  what  is  past ; 
I  will,  contrarily,  esteem  that  which  is  present,  best ;  for 
both  what  is  past  was  once  present,  and  what  is  future 
wiH  be  present :  future  things,  next,  because  they  are 
present  in  hope :  what  is  past,  least  of  all,  because  it  can- 
not be  present ;  yet  somewhat,  because  it  was. 

XXV.  We  pity  the  folly  of  the  lark,  which,  while  it 
playeth  with  the  father  and  stoopeth  to  the  glass,  is  caught 
in  the  fowler^s  net ;  and  yet  cannot  see  ourselves  alike 
made  fools  by  Satan,  who,  deluding  us  by  the  vain  fea- 
thers and  glasses  of  the  world,  suddenly  enwrappeth  us  in 
his  snares.  We  see  not  the  nets  indeed ;  it  is  too  much 
that  we  shall  feel  them,  and  that  the^  are  not  so  easily 
escaped  after  as  before  avoided.  *'  O  Lord,  keep  thou 
mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity."  And  though  mine 
eyes  see  it,  let  not  my  heart  stoop  to  it,  but  loath  it  afar 
off.  And  if  I  stoop  at  any  time  and  be  taken,  set 
thou  my  soul  at  liberty ;  that  I  may  say,  '*  My  soul  is 
escaped,  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler :  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered." 

XXVI.  In  suffering  evil,  to  look  to  secondary  causes, 
without  respect  to  the  Highest,  makelh  impatience ;  for 
so  we  bite  at  the  stone ;  and  neglect  him  that  threw  it. 
If  we  take  a  blow  of  our  equal,  we  return  it  with  usury  ; 
if  of  a  prince,  we  repine  not.  What  matter  is.it,  if  God 
kill  me,  whether  he  do  it  by  an  ague,  or  by  the  hand  of  a 
tyrant  ?  Again,  in  expectation  of  good,  to  look  to  the  first 
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cause,  without  care  of  the  second,  argues  idleness  and 
causeth  want.  As  we  cannot  help  ourselves  without  God, 
so  God  will  not  ordinarily  help  us  without  ourselves.  In 
both,  I  will  look  up  to  God,  without  repining  at  the  means 
in  one,  or  trusting  them  in  the  other. 

XXVII.  If  my  money  were  another  man's,  I  could  but 
keep  it ;  only  the  expending  shews  it  my  own.  It  is  greater 
glory,  comfort,  and  gain,  to  lay  it  out  well,  than  to  keep 
it  safely.  God  hath  made  me,  not  his  treasurer,  but  his 
steward. 

XXVIII.  Augustin's  friend,  Nebridius,  not  unjustly 
hated  a  short  answer  to  a  weighty  and  difficult  question, 
because  the  disquisition  of  great  truths  requires  time,  and 
the  determining  is  peiilous*  I  will  as  much  hate  a  tedious 
and  far-fetched  answer  to  a  short  and  easy  question ;  for, 
as  that  other  wrongs  the  truth,  so  this  the  hearer. 

XXIX.  Performance  is  a  binder.  I  will  request  no 
more  favour  of  any  man,  than  I  must  needs.  I  will  rather 
choose  to  make  an  honest  shift,  than  overmuch  enthral 
myself  by  being  beholden. 

XXX.  The  world  is  a  stage ;  every  man  an  actor,  and 
plays  his  part  here  either  in  a  comedy  or  tragedy.  The 
good  man  is  a  comedian,  who,  however  he  begins,  ends 
merrily :  but  the  wicked  man  acts  a  tragedy,  and  there- 
fore ever  ends  in  horror.  Thou  seest  a  wicked  man  vaunt 
himself  on  his  stage :  stay  till  the  last  act,  and  look  to  his 
end,  as  David  did,  and  see  whether  that  be  peace.  Thou 
wouldest  make  strange  tragedies,  if  thou  wouldest  have 
but  one  act.  Who  sees  an  ox,  grazing  in  a  fat  and  rank 
pasture,  and  thinks  not  that  he  is  near  to  the  slaughter? 
whereas  the  lean  beast,  that  toils  under  the  yoke,  is  far 
enough  from  the  shambles.  The  best  wicked  man  cannot 
be  so  envied  in  his  first  shews,  as  he  is  pitiable  in  the 
conclusion. 

XXXI.  Of  all  objects  of  beneficence,  I  will  choose 
either  an  old  man  or  a  child,  because  these  are  most  out 
of  hope  to  requite.  The  one  forgets  a  good  turn,  the  other 
lives  not  to  repay  it. 

XXXII.  That  which  Pythagoras  said  of  philosophers, 
is  more  true  of  Christians  ;  for  Christianity  is  nothing  but 
a  divine  and  better  philosophy;  "Three   sorts  of  men 
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cooie  to  the  mafket^  buyers,  aelfers,  lookers-on.  Tbe  two 
first  are  both  busy  and  carefully  distracted  about  their 
market;  only  the  third  live'happily,  using  the  world  as  if 
they  used  it  not.** 

XXXIII.  There  be  three  things,  which,  of  all  other,  I 
will  never  striye  for,  the  wall,  the  way,  the  best  seat.  If 
I  deserve  well,  a  low  place  cannot  disparage  me  so  much 
as  I  shall  gra<^  it;  if  not,  the  height  of  my  place  will  add 
to.  my  shame,  while  every  man  will  condemn  me  of  pride, 
matched  with  unworthiness. 

XXXIV .  I  see  there  is  not  so  much  di£ference  betwixt 
a  man  and  a  beast,  as  betwixt  a  Christian  and  a  natural 
man ;  for  whereas  man  lives  but  one  life  of  reason  above 
the  beast,  a  Christian  lives  four  lives,  above  a  natural 
man — ^the  life  of  inchoate  regeneration  by  grace,  the  per* 
feet  life  of  imputed  righteousness,  the  me  of  glory  bc^n 
in  the  separation  of  the  soul,  the  life  of  perfect  glory  in 
the  society  of  the  body  with  the  soul  in  full  happinest : 
the  worst  whereof  u  better  by  many  degrees,  than  the 
best  life  of  a  natural  man;  for,  whereas  the  dignity  of  the 
life  is  measured  by  the  cause  of  it,  (in  which  regard  the 
life  of  the  plant  is  basest,  because  it  is  but  from  the  juioe, 
arising  from  the  root,  administered  by  the  earth;  the  life 
of  the  brute  creature  better  than  it,  because  it  is  sensitive ; 
of  a  man  better  than  it,  because  reasonable,)  and  the 
cause  of  this  life  is  the  Spirit  of  God;  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  above  reason,  so  far  doth  a  Christian  exceed  a 
mere  naturalist.  I  thank  God  much,  that  he  hath  made 
me  a  man;  but  more,  that  he  hath  made  me  a  Chnstian : 
without  which,.!  know  not  whether  it  had  been  better 
for  me  to  have  been  a  beast,  or  not  to  have  been. 

XXXV.  Great  men's  favours,  friends'  promises,  and 
dead  men's  shoes,  I  will  esteem,  but  not  trust  to. 

XXXVI.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  sin;  more  fearful  to 
delight  in  sin.;  yet  worse  to  defend  it;  but  worse  than 
worst  to  boast  of  it.  If  therefore  I  cannot  avoid  sin,  be^ 
cause  I  am  a  man;  yet  I  will  avoid  the  delight,  defence, 
and  boasting  of  sin,  because  I  am  a  Christian. 

XXXVII.  Those  things  which  are  most  eagerly  d^ired, 
are  most  hardly  both  gotten  and  kept,  God  commonly 
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crossing  aur  desires  in  what  we  are  over-fervent.  I  will 
therefore  account  all  things  as  too  good  to  have,  so  no- 
thing too  dear  to  lose. 

XXXVIII.  A  true  friend  is  not  horn  every  day.  It  is 
best  to  be  courteous  to  all,  entire  with  few ;  so  may  we 
perhaps  have  less  cause  of  joy ;  I  am  sure,  less  occasion 
of  sorrow. 

XXXIX.  Secrecies,  as  they  are  a  burden  to  the  mind 
ere  they  be  uttered,  so  are  they  no  less  charge  to  the  re^ 
ceiver  when  they  are  uttered.  I  will  not  long  after  more 
inward  secrets,  lest  I  should  procure  doubt  to  myself  and 
jealous  fear  to  the  discloser ;  but,  as  my  mouth  shall  be 
shut  with  fidelity  not  to  blab  them,  so  my  ear  shall  not 
be«too  open  to  receive  them. 

XL.  As  good  physicians  by  one  receipt  make  way  for 
another,  so  is  it  the  safest  course  in  practice.  I  will  re- 
veal a  great  secret  to  none,  but  whom  I  have  found  faith- 
ful in  less. 

XLI.  I  will  enjoy  all  things  in  God,  and  God  in  all 
things;  nothing  in  itself:  so  shall  my  joys  reither  change, 
nor  perish;  for  however  the  things  themselves  may  alter 
or  fade,  yet  he  in  whom  they  are  mine,  is  ever  like  him- 
self, constant  and  everlasting. 

XLII.  If  I  would  provoke  myself  to  co^tentation,  I  will 
cast  down  my  eyes  to  my  inferiors,  and  there  see  better 
men  in  worse  condition ;  if  to  humility,  I  will  casit  them 
up  to  my  betters,  and  so  much  more  deject  myself  to 
them,  by  how  much  more  I  see  them  thought  worthy  to 
be  respected  of  others,  and  deserve  better  in  themselves. 

XLIII.  True  virtue  rests  in  the  conscience  of  itself, 
either  for  reward  or  censure.  If  therefore  I  know  myself 
upright,  false  rumours  shall  not  daunt  me;  if  not  an- 
swerable to  the  good  report  of  my  favourers,  I  will  myself 
find  the  first  fault,  that!  may  prevent  the  shame  of  others. 

XLIV.  I  will  account  virtue  the  best  riches;  know- 
ledge, the  next;  riches,  the  worst;  and  therefore  will  la- 
bour to  be  virtuous  and  learned,  without  condition.  As 
for  riches,  if  they  fall  in  my  way,  I  refuse  them  not ;  but 
if  not,  I  desire  them  not. 

XLV.  An  honest  word  I  account  better  than  a  careless 
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oath.  I  will  say  nothings  but  what  I  dare  swear  and  will 
perform.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  Christian  to  abide  his  tongue 
a  false  servant,  or  his  mind  a  loose  mistress. 

XLVI.  There  is  a  just  and  easy  difference  to  be  put 
betwixt  a  friend  and  an  enemy,  betwixt  a  familiar  and  a 
friend ;  and  much  good  use  to  be  made  of  all,  but  of  all, 
with  discretion.  I  will  disclose  myself  no  whit  to  my 
enemy,  somewhat  to  my  friend,  wholly  to  no  man ;  lest 
I  should  be  more  others ,  than  mine  own.  Friendship  is 
brittle  stuff.  How  know  I,  whether  he  that  now  lovejs 
me,  may  not  hate  me  hereafter? 

XLVII.  No  man,  but  is  an  easy  judge  of  his  own  mat- 
ters; and  lookers-on  oftentimes  see  the  more.  I  will 
therefore  submit  myself  to  others  in  what  I  am  reproved; 
but  in  what  I  am  praised,  only  to  myself. 

XLVIII.  I  will  not  be  so  merry  as  to  forget  God,  nor  ' 
so  sorrowful  as  to  forget  myself. 

XLIX.  As  nothing  makes  so  strong  and  mortal  hosti- 
lity, as  discord  in  religions,  so  nothing  in  the  world  unites 
men's  hearts  so  firmly,  as  the  bond  cf  faith ;  for  whereas 
there  are  three  grounds  of  friendship,  virtue,  pleasure, 
profit ;  and,  by  all  confessions,  that  is  the  surest,  which 
is  upon  virtue ;  it  must  needs  follow,  that  what  is  grounded 
on  the  best  and  most  heavenly  virtue,  mubt  be  the  safest; 
which,  as  it  unites  man  to  God  so  inseparably,  that  no 
temptations,  no  torments,  not  all  the  gates  of  hell  can 
sever  him ;  so  it  unites  one  Christian  soul  to  another  so  . 
firmly,  that  no  outward  occurrences,  no  imperfections  in 
the  party  loved,  can  dissolve  them.  If  I  love  not  the 
child  of  God  for  his  own  sake,  for  his  Father's  sake,  more 
than  my  friend  for  my  commodity  or  my  kinsman  for 
blood,  I  neveif  received  any  spark  of  true  heavenly  love. 

L.  The  good  duty  that  is  deferred  upon  a  conceit  of 
present  unfitness,  at  last  grows  irksome,  and  thereupon 
altogether  neglected.  I  will  not  suffer  my  heart  to  enter- 
tain the  least  thought  of  lothness  towards  the  task  of  de- 
votion, wherewith  I  have  stinted  myself;  but  violently 
break  through  any  motion  of  unwillingness,  not  without 
a  deep  check  to  myself  for  my  backwardness. 

LI.  Hearing  is  a  sense  of  great  apprehension,  yet  far 
more  subject  to  deceit,  than  seeing;  not  in  the  manner 
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of  apprehending,  but  in  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  object. 
Words  are  vocal  interpreters  of  the  mind,  actions  real ; 
and  therefore,  howeyer  both  should  speak  according  to 
the  truth  of  what  is  in  the  heart,  yet  words  do  more  belie 
the  heart,  than  actions,  i  care  not  what  words  I  hear, 
when  I  see  deeds.  I  am  sure  what  a  man  doth,  he  think- 
€th ;  not  so  always,  what  he  speaketh.  Though  I  will 
not  be  so  severe  a  censor,  that  for  some  few  evil  acts  I 
should  condemn  a  man  of  false-heartedness,  yet  in  com- 
mon course  of  life,  I  need  not  be  so  mopish,  as  not  to 
believe  rather  the  language  of  the  hand,  than  of  the 
tongue.  He  that  says  well  and  doth  well,  is  without  ex- 
ception commendable,  but  if  one  of  these  must  be  se- 
vered from  the  other,  I  like  him  well  that  doth  well  and 
saith  nothing. 

LII.  That  which  they  say  of  the  pelican,  that  when  the 
shepherds,  in  desire  to  catch  her,  lay  fire  not  far  from  her 
nest,  which  she  finding,  and  fearing  the  danger  of  her 
young,  seeks  to  blow  out  with  her  wings  so  long  till  she 
burns  herself,  and  makes  herself  a  prey  in  an  unwise  pity 
to  her  young ;  I  see  morally  verified  in  experience,  of 
those  who  indiscreetly  meddling  with  the  flame  of  dis- 
sention  kindled  in  the  church,  rather  increase,  than 
quench  it ;  rather  fire  their  own  wings,  than  help  others. 
I  would  rather  bewail  the  fire  afar  ofi*,  than  stir  in  the 
coals  of  it.  I  would  not  grudge  my  ashes  to  it,  if  those 
might  abate  the  burning ;  but  since  I  see  it  is  daily  in- 
creased with  partaking,  I  will  behold  it  with  sorrow ;  and 
meddle  no  otherwise,  than  by  prayers  to  God  and  en- 
treaties to  men ;.  seeking  my  own  safety  and  the  peace  of 
the  church,  in  the  freedom  of  my  thought  and  silence  of 
my  tongue. 

LIII.  That  which  is  said  of  Lucilla's  faction,  that  anger 
bred  it,  pride  fostered  it,  and  covetousness  confirmed  it, 
is  true  of  all  schisms,  though  with  some  inversion ;  for 
the  most  are  bred  through  pride,  while  men,  upon  a  high 
conceit  of  themselves,  scorn  to  go  in  the  common  road, 
and  affect  singularity  in  opinion ;  are  confirmed  through 
anger,  while  iJbey  stomach  and  grudge  any  contradiction ; 
and  are  nourished  through  covetousness,  whil^  they  seek 
ability  to  bear  out  their  part.     In  some  others,  again, 
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eovetousness  obtains  the  first  place ;  anger,  the  second ; 
pride,  the  last.  Herein  therefore  I  have  been  always 
wont  to  commend  and  admire  the  humility  of  those  great 
and  profomid  wits,  whom  depth  of  knowledge  hath  not 
led  to  by*paths  in  judgment;  but,  walking  in  the  beaten 
path  of  the  church,  nave  bent  all  their  forces  to  the 
establishment  of  received  truths;  accounting  it  greater 
glory  to  confirm  an  ancient  verity,  than  to  devise  a  new 
opinion,  though  never  so  profitable,  unknown  to  their 
predecessors.  I  will  not  reject  a  truth  for  mere  novelty; 
old  truths  may  come  newly  to  light;  neither  is  God  tied 
to  times,  for  the  gift  of  his  illumination:  but  I  will  sus- 
pect a  novel  opinion  of  untruth,  and  not  entertain  it,  un- 
less it  may  be  deduced  from  ancient  grounds. 

LI  V.  The  ear  and  the  eve  are  the  mind's  receivers ;  but 
the  tongue  is  only  busied  in  expending  the  treasure  re- 
ceived. If  therefore  the  revenues  of  the  mind  be  uttered 
as  fast  or  fiaster  than  they  are  received,  it  cannot  be  but 
that  the  mind  must  needs  be  held  bare,  and  can  never 
lay  lip  for  purchase :  but  if  the  receivers  take  in  still  with 
no  utterance,  the  mind  may  soon  grow  a  burden  to  itself, 
and  unprofitable  to  others.  I  will  not  lay  up  too  much 
and  utter  nothing,  lest  I  be  covetous ;  nor  spend  much 
and  store  up  little,  lest  I  be  prodigal  and  poor. 

LV.  It  is  a  vain-glorious  flattery  for  a  man  to  praise 
himself;  an  envious  wrong,  to  detract  from  others.  I 
will  speak  no  ill  of  others,  no  good  of  myself. 

LVI.  That  which  is  the  misery  of  travellers,  to  find 
many  hosts  and  few  friends,  is  the  estate  of  Christians  in 
their  pilgrimage  to  a  better  life.  Good  friends  may  not 
therefore  be  easily  forgone :  neither  must  they  be  used  as 
suits  of  apparel,  which,  when  we  have  worn  threadbare, 
we  cast  off  and  call  for  new.  Nothing,  but  death  or  vil- 
lainy, shall  divorce  me  from  an  old  friend ;  but  still  I  will 
follow  him  so  far  as  is  either  possible  or  honest;  and 
then  I  will  leave  him  with  sorrow. 

LVil.  True  friendship  necessarily  requires  patience; 
for  there  is  no  man  in  whom  I  shall  not  mislike  somewhat, 
and  who  shall  not,  as  justly,  mislike  somewhat  in  me. 
My  friend's  faults  therefore,  if  little,  I  will  swallow  and 
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because  be  is  bis  tormentor ;  of  God's  creattires»  because 
tbey,  joining  witb  tbeir  Maker,  fight  against  bim ;  of  bim- 
self,  because  be  bears  about  bim  his  own  accuser  and  exe- 
cutioner. The  godly  man,  eontrarily,  is  afraid  of  nothing ; 
not  of  God,  because  be  knows  bim  his  best  friend,  and 
therefore  will  not  hurt  him ;  not  of  Satan^  because  be  can- 
not hurt  bim ;  not  of  afflictions,  because  he  knows  tbey 
proceed  from  a  loving  God,  and  end  to  his  own  good ;  not 
of  the  creatures,  since  the  very  stones  of  the  field  are  in 
les^ue  with  him ;  not  of  himself,  since  his  conscience  is  at 
peace.  A  wicked  man  may  be  secure,  because  he  knows 
not  what  he  hath  to  fear ;  or  desperate  through  extremity 
of  fear ;  but  truly  courageous  he  cannot  be.  Faithless- 
ness cannot  choose  but  be  false-hearted.  I  will  ever  by 
my  courage  take  trial  of  my  faith.  By  bow  much  more  I 
fear,  by  so  much  less  I  believe. 

LXXV.  The  godly  man  lives  hardly,  and,  like  the  ant, 
toils  here  during  the  summer  of  his  peace,  holding  himself 
short  of  his  pleasures,  as  looking  to  provide  for  a  bard 
winter,  which,  when  it  comes,  be  is  able  to  wear  o«t  com- 
fortably :  whereas  the  wicked  man  doth  prodigally  lash 
out  all  his  joys  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  and,  like  the 
grassliopper,  singing  merrily  all  summer,  is  starved  in 
winter.  I  will  so  enjoy  the  present,  that  I  will  lay  up 
more  for  hereafter. 

LXXVI.  .1  have  wondered  oft,  and  blushed  for  shame, 
to  read  in  mere  pbilosopbers,  who  bad  no  other  mt&tress 
but  nature,  such  strange  resolution  in  the  contempt  of 
both  fortunes,  as  they  call  them ;  such  notable  precepts 
for  a  constant  settledness  and  tranquillity  of  mind :  and 
to  compare  it  with  my  own  dispoiution  and  practice ;  whom 
I  have  found  too  much  drooping  and  dejected  under  small 
crosses,  and  easily  again  carried  away  witb  little  prospe- 
rity:— to  see  such  courage  and  strength  to  contemn 
death,  in  those  who  thought  they  wholly  perished  in  death ; 
and  to  find  such  faint-heartedness  in  myself,  at  the  first 
conceit  of  deaths  who  yet  am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
future  happiness  of  my  soul.  I  have  the  benefit  of  nature, 
as  well  as  they,  besides  infinite  more  helps  that  they  wanted. 
O  the  dulness  and  blindness  of  us  unworthy  Christians, 
that  suffer  heathens,  by  the  dim  candk<*ligbt  of  nature,  to 
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go  further  than  we  by  the  clear  sun  of  the  gospel,  that  an 
indifferent  Boan  could  not  tell  by  our  practice  wheUier  were 
the  Pagan  !  Let  me  never,  for  shame,  account  myself  a 
Christian,  unless  my  art  of  Christianity  have  imitated  and 
gone  beyond  nature  so  far,  that  I  can  find  the  best  heathen 
as  far  below  me  in  true  resolution,  as  the  vulgar  sort  were 
below  them :  else  I  may  shame  religion ;  it  can  neither 
honest  nor  help  me. 

LXXVII.  If  I  would  be  irreligious  and  unconscionable, 
I  would  make  no  doubt  to  be  rich ;  for  if  a  man  will  de- 
fraud, dissemble,  forswear,  bribe,  oppress,  serve  the  time, 
make  use  of  all  men  for  his  own  turn,  make  no  scruple  of 
any  wicked  action  for  his  advantage,  I  cannot  see  how  he 
can  escape  wealth  and  preferment ;  but  for  an  upright 
man  to  rise,  is  difficult,  while  his  conscience  straitly  curbs 
him  in  from  every  unjust  action,  and  will  not  allow  him 
to  advance  himself  by  indirect  means.  So  riches  come 
seldom  easily  to  a  good  man ;  seldom  hardly,  to  the  con- 
scienceless. Happy  is  that  man  that  can  be  rich  with 
truth ,  or  poor  with  contentment.  I  will  not  envy  the  gravel 
in  the  unjust  man's  throat.  Of  riches,  let  me  never  have 
more  than  an  honest  man  can  bear  away. 

LXXVIII.  God  is  the  God  of  order,  not  of  confusion. 
As  therefore,  in  natural  things,  he  useth  to  proceed  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  by  degrees,  through  the  mean,  so 
doth,  he  in  spiritual.  The  sun  riseth  not  at  once  to  his 
highest  from  the  darkness  of  midnight,  but  first  sends  forth 
some  leebie  glimmering  of  light  in  the  dawning ;  then 
looks  out  with  weak  and  waterish  beams ;  and  so,  by  de- 
grees, ascends  to  the  midst  of  heaven.  So  in  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  we  are  not  one  day  scorched  with  a  summer 
heat,  and,  on  the  next,  frozen  with  a  sudden  extremity  of 
cold ;.  but  winter  comes  on  softly,  first  by  cold  dews,  men 
hoar  frosts,  until  at  last  it  descend  to  the  hardest  weather 
of  all.  Such  are  God's  spiritual  proceedings.  He  never 
l»rings  any  man  from  the  estate  of  sin  to  the  estate  of  gloiy, 
but  Uurough  the  state  of  grace.  And  as  for  grace,  he  seldom 
brings  a  man  from  gross  wickedness  to  any  eminence  of 
perfection,  I  will  be  charitably  jealous  of  those  men,  who 
from  notorious  lewdness  leap  at  once  into  a  suddbn  for- 
wardaess^  c^  pro^siott.    HofineM^  do&  not,  like  Jonah's 
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gourd;  grow  up  in  a  night.  I  like  it  better,  to  go  on  soft 
and  sure,  than,  for  a  hasty  fit,  to  run  myself  out  of  wind, 
and  afterwards  stand  still  and  breathe  me. 

LXXIX.  It  hath  been  said  of  old,  '^  to  do  well  and  hear 
ill,  is  princely ;"  which  as  it  is  most  true,  by  reason  of  the 
envy  which  follows  upon  justice,  so  is  the  contrary  justi- 
fied by  many  experiments.  To  do  ill  and  to  hear  well,  is 
the  fashion  of  many  great  men ;  to  do  ill,  because  they 
are  borne  out  with  the  assurance  of  impunity ;  to  hear 
well,  because  of  abundance  of  parasites,  who,  as  ravens  to 
a  carcase,  gather  about  great  men.  Neither  is  there  any 
so  great  misery  in  greatness  as  this,  that  it  conceals  men 
from  themselves ;  and  when  they  will  needs  have  a  sight 
of  their  own  actions,  it  shews  them  a  false  glass  to  look  in. 
Meanness  of  state,  that  I  can  find,  hath  none  so  great  in- 
convenience. I  am  no  whit  sorry,  that  I  am  rather  sub- 
ject to  contempt,  than  flattery. 

~  LXXX.  There  is  no  earthly  blessing  so  precious,  as 
health  of  body;  without  which,  all  other  worldly  good 
things  are  but  ^oublesome.  Neither  is  there  any  thing 
more  difficult,  than  to  have  a  good  soul  in  a  strong  and 
vigorous  body ;  for  it  is  commonly  seen,  that  the  worse 
part  draws  away  the  better :  but  to  have  a  healthful  and 
sound  soul  in  a  weak  sickly  body,  is  no  novelty;  while  the 
weakness  of  the  body  is  a  help  to  the  soul,  playing  the  part 
of  a  perpetual  monitor  to  incite  it  to  good  and  check  it  for 
evil.  I  will  not  be  over-glad  of  healdi,  nor  over-fearful  of 
sickness.  I  will  more  fear  the  spiritual  hurt  that  may 
follow  upon  health,  than  the  bodily  pain  that  accompanies 
sickness. 

LXXXI.  There  is  nothing  more  troublesome  to  a  good 
mind,  than  to  do  nothing;  for  besides  the  furtherance  of 
our  estate,  the  mind  doth  both  delight  and  better  itself 
with  exercise.  There  is  but  this  difference  then  betwixt 
labour  and  idleness,  that  labour  is  a  profitable  and  plea- 
sant trouble;  idleness,  a  trouble  boui  unprofitable  and 
comfortless.  I  will  be  ever  doing  something,  that  either 
God  when  he  comath,  or  Satan  when  he  tempteth,  may 
find  me  busied.  And  yet  since,  as  the  old  proverb  is, 
*'  Better  it  is  to  be  idle  than  effect  nothing,"  I  will  not 
niore  ht^te  4oiQg  nothing,  than  doing  something  to  no 
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purpose.    I  shall  do  good  but  a  idiile:  let  me  strive  to 
do  It  while  I  may. 

LXXXII.  A  fiuthful  man  hath  three  eyes ;  the  first,  of 
sense,  common  to  him  with  brute  creatures ;  the  second, 
of  reai^on,  common  to  all  men;  the  third,  of  faith,  proper 
to  his  profession :  whereof  each  looketh  beyond  other,  and 
none  of  them  meddleth  with  others'  objects ;  for  neither 
doth  the  eye  of  sense  reach  to  intelligible  things  and  mat- 
ters of  discourse,  nor  the  eye  of  reason  to  those  things 
which  are  supernatural  and  spiritual ;  neither  doth  faith 
look  down  to  things  that  may  be  sensibly  seen.    If  thou 
discourse  to  a  brute  beast  of  the  depths  of  philosophy 
never  so  plainly,  he  understands  not,  because  they  are 
beyond  the  view  of  his  eye  which  is  only  of  sense :  if  to  a 
mere  carnal  man,  of  divine  things,  he  perceiveth  not  the 
things  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  do,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned ;  and  therefore  no  wonder,  if  those 
things  seem  unlikely,  incredible,  impossible  to  him,  which 
the  faithful  man,  having  a  proportionable  means  of  ap- 
prehension, doth  as  plainly  see,  as  his  eye  doth  any  sensi- 
ble thing.     Tell  a  plain   countryman,  that  the  sun,  or 
some  higher  or  lesser  star,  is  much  bigger  than  his  cart- 
wheel, or  at  least  so  many  scores  bigger  than  the  whole 
earth,  he  laughs  thee  to  scorn,  as  anecting  admiration 
with  a  learned  untruth ;  yet  the  scholar,  by  the  eye  of 
reason,  doth  as  plainly  see  and  acknowledge  this  truth, 
as  that  his  hand  is  bigger  than  his  pen.     What  a  thick 
mist,  yea,  what  a  palpable  and  more  than  Egyptian  dark- 
ness doth  the  natural  man  live  in !  What  a  world  is  there, 
that  be  doth  not  see  at  all!  and  how  little  doth  he  see  in 
this,  which  is  his  proper  element!    There  is  no  bodily 
thing*,  but  the  brute  creatures  see  as  well  as  he,  and  some 
of  them  better.    As  for  his  eye  of  reason,  how  dim  is  it 
in  those  things,  which  are  best  fitted  to  it!     What  one 
thing  is  there  in  nature,  which  he  doth  perfectly  know  ? 
What  herb,  or  flower,  or  worm  that  he  treads  on,  is 
there,  whose  true  essence  he  knoweth  ?    No,-  not  so  .much 
as  what  is  in  his  own  bosom ;  what  it  is,  where  it  is,  or 
whence  it  is,  that  gives  bemg  to  himself.    But  as  for 
those  things  which  concern  the  best  world,  he  doth  not 
so  mochras  confusedly  see  them,  neither  knoweth  whether 
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tbey  be.    He  sees  no  whit  into  the  great  and  awful  man 
jesty  of  God.     He  discerns  him  not  in  all  his  croaturea^ 
filling  the  world  with  his  infinite  and  glorious  presence* 
He  sees  not  his  wise  providence^  overruling  all  thio^ 
disposing  all  casual  eveuits,  ordering  all  sinful  actioiis  of 
men  to  his  0¥m  glory*    He  comprehends  nothing  of  the 
beauty,  majesty,  power,  and  merc^f  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  sitting  in  his  humanity  at  his  Father's  right-hand. 
He  sees  not  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  the  glorified 
souls  of  the  saints.    He  sees  not  the  whole  heavenly  com* 
monwealth  of  angels^  ascending  and  descending  to  the 
behoof  of  God's  children,  waiting  upon  them  at  all  times 
invisibly,  not  excluded  by  closeness  of  prisons  nor  de-r 
solateness  of  wildernesses ;  and  the  multitude  of  evil  spir 
rits,  passing  and  standing  by  him  to  tempt  him  ui^to  evil: 
but,  like  unto  the  foolish  bird  when  he  hath  hid  hia  head 
that  he  sees  nobody,  he  thinks  himself  altogether  unseen, 
and  then  counts  himself  solitary,  when  his  eye  can  meet 
with  no  companion.     It  was  not  without  cause,  thai  we 
call  a  mere  fool  a  natural ;  for  however  worldlings  have 
still  thought  Christians  God's  fools,  we  know  them;  the 
fools,  of  the  world.    The  deepest  philosopher  that  ever 
was,  saving  the  reverence  of  the  schools,  is  but  an  igno* 
rant  sot  to  the  simplest  Christian ;  for  the  weakest  Chris- 
tian may,  by  plain  information,  see  somewhat  into  the 
grqjitest  mysteries  of  nature,  because  he  hath  the  eye  of 
reason  common  with  the  best;  but  the  best  philoscq^her, 
by  all  the  demonstration  in  the  world,  can  conceive  no* 
thing  of  the  mysteries  of  godliness,  because  he  utterly 
wants  the  eye  of  faith.    Though  my  insight  into  matters 
of  the  world  be  so  shallow,  that  my  simplicity  moveth 
pi^y  or  inaketh  sport  unto  others,  it  shall  be  my  con- 
t^^tiQcnt  and  happiness,  that  I  see  ftirther  into,  better 
matters.    That  which  I  see  not,  is  worthles^^.  and  de- 
serves little  better  than  contempt;  that  which  I  see,,  is 
unspeakable,  inestimable,  for  comfort^  for  glory. 
,    LXXXUI.  It  is  not  possible  for  an  inferior  to  live  at 
peace,  unless  he  have  learned  to  be  oontemned;  for  the 
pride  of  l]Lis  superiors,  and  thfi  malice  of  his  equals  and 
inferiors,  shall  ofier  him  continual  and  inevitable  ooc^r 
iions  o/^  unquietness^   ^s  conlentatiop.  ii»  th^  lOoUifff  of 
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iBward  peace  with  ourselyes,  so  is  humility  the  mother  of 
peace  with  others ;  for  if  thorn  be  vile  in  thine  own  eyes 
first,  it  shall  the  less  trouble  thee  to  be  accounted  vile 
of  others.  So  that  a  man  of  a  high  heart,  in  a  low  |4ace, 
cannot  want  discontentment ;  whereas  a  man  of  lowly 
stomach  can  swallow  and  digest  contempt  without  any 
distemper;  for  wherein  can  he  be  the  worse  for  being 
contemned,  who,  out  of  his  own  knowledge  of  his  de- 
serts, did  most  of  all  contemn  himself?  I  should  be  very 
improvident,  if,  in  this  calling,  I  did  not  look  for  daily 
contempt;  wherein  ^'  we  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the 
world,  to  angels,  and  men."  When  it  comes,  I  will  either 
embrace  it  or  contemn  it;  embrace  it,  when  it  is  within 
my  measure;  when  above,  contemn  it;  so  embrace  it, 
that  I  may  more  humble  myself  under  it ;  and'  so  con- 
temn it,  that  I  may  not  give  heart  to  him  that  offiprs  it, 
nor  disgrace  jxim  for  whose  cause  I  am  contemned. 

LXXXIV.  Christ  raised  three  dead  men  to  life;  one, 
newly  departed ;  another,  on  the  bier;  a  third,  smelling 
in  the  grave ;  to  shew  us,  that  no  degree  of  death  is  do 
desperate,  that  it  is  past  help.  My  sins  are  many  and 
great;  yet  if  they  were  more,  they  are  far  below  the 
mercy  of  him  that  hath  remitted  them,  and  the  value  of 
his  ransom  that  hath  paid  for  them.  A  man  hurts  himself 
most  by  presumption ;  but  we  cannot  do  God  a  greater 
wrong,  than  to  despair  of  forgiveness.  It  is  a  double  in- 
jury to  God,  first,  that  we  oiend  his  justice  by  sinning ; 
then,  that  we  wrong  his  mercy  with  despairing. 

LXXXV.  For  a  man  to  be  weary  of  the  world  through 
miseries  that  he  meets  with,  and  for  that  cause  to  covet 
death,  is  neither  difficult  nor  commendable,  but  rather 
argaes  a  base  weakness  of  mind.  So  it  may  be  a  cowardly 
part  to  contemn  the  utmost  of  all  terrible  things,  in  a 
fear  of  lingering  misery.  But  for  a  man,  either  living 
happily  here  on  earth  or  resolving  to  live  miserably,  yet 
to  desire  his  removal  to  heaven,  doth  well  become  a  true 
Christian  courage,  and  argues  a  notable  mixture  of  pa- 
tience and  faith ;  of  patienee,  for  that  he  can  aiid  dare 
abide  to- live  sorrowfully ;  of  faith,  for  that  he  is  assured 
of  his  better  being  otherwhere,  and  therefore  prefers  the 
absent  joys  he  looks  for,  to  those  he  feels  m  present.    No 
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sorrow  shall  make  me  wish  myself  dead,  that  I  may  not 
be  at  all ;  no  contentment  shall  hinder  me  from  wishing 
myself  with  Christ,  that  I  may  be  happier. 

LXXXVI.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  wise  Crea- 
tor of  all  things  hath  placed  gold,  and  silver,  and  all  pre- 
cious minerals  under  our  feet,  to  be  trod  upon ;  and  hath 
hid  them  low  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  they  cannot 
without  great  labour  be  either  found,  or  gotten ;  whereas 
he  hath  placed  the  noblest  part  of  his  creation  above  our 
heads,  and  that  so  open  to  our  view,  that  we  cannot 
choose  but  every  moment  behold  them.  Wherein  what 
did  he  else  intend,  but  to  4raw  away  our  minds  from  these 
worthless  and  yet  hidden  treasures,  to  which  he  foresaw 
we  should  be  too  much  addicted;  and  to  call  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  those  better  things,  which,  beside  their 
beauty,  are  more  obvious  to  us;  that  in  them  we  might 
see  and  admire  the  glory  of  their  Maker,  and  withal  seek 
our  own?  How  do  those  men  wrong  themselves  and 
misconstrue  God,  who,  as  if  he  had  hidden  these  things 
because  he  would  have  them  sought  and  laid  the  other 
open  for  neglect,  bend  themselves  wholly  to  the  seeking 
of  these  ear&ly  commodities;  and  do  no  more  mind  hea- 
ven, than  if  there  were  none !  If  we  could  imagine  a 
beast  to  have  reason,  how  could  he  be  more  absurd  in 
his  choice?  How  easy  is  it  to  observe,  that  still  the 
higher  we  go,  the  more  purity  and  perfection  we  find ! 
So  earth  is  the  very  dross  and  dregs  of  .all  the  elements ; 
water  somewhat  more  pure  than  it,  yet  also  more  fecu- 
lent than  the  air  above  it ;  the  lower  air  less  pure  than 
the  uppermost  regions ;  and  yet  they  are  as  far  mferiorto 
the  lowest  heavens ;  which  again  are  more  exceeded  by 
the  glorious  and  empyreal  seat  of  God,  which  is  the  hea- 
ven of  the  just.  Yet  these  brutish  men  take  up  their  rest, 
and  place  their  felicity,  in  the  lowest  and  worst  of  all 
God's  workmanship ;  not  regarding  that  which,  with  its 
own  glory,  can  make  them  happy.  Heaven  is  the  proper 
place  of  my  soul.  I  will  send  it  up  thither  continually  in 
my  thoughts,  while  it  sojourns  with  me,  before  it  go  to 
dwell  there  for  ever. 

LXXXVII.  A  man  need  not  to  care  for  more  know- 
ledge,  than  to  know  himself.     He  needs  no  more  plea- 
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sure,  than  to  content  himself;  no  more  victory,  than  to 
overcome  himself;  no  more  riches,  than  to  enjoy  himself. 
What  fools  are  they,  that  seek  to  know  all  other  things, 
and  are  strangers  to  themselves!  that  seek  altogether  to 
satisfy  others'  humours  with  their  own  displeasure!  that 
seek  to  vanquish  kingdoms  and  countries,  when  they  are 
not  masters  of  themselves !  that  have  no  hold  of  their  own 
hearts,  yet  seek  to  be  possessed  of  all  outward  commodi- 
ties! Go  home  to  thyself,  first,  vain  heart:  and  when 
thou  hast  made  sure  work  there,  in  knowing,  contenting, 
overcoming,  enjoying  thyself,  spend  all  the  superfluity  of 
thy  time  and  labour  upon  others. 

LXXXVIII.  It  was  an  excellent  rule  that  fell  from 
Epicurus,  whose  name  is  odious  to  us  for  the  father  of 
looseness,  that  if  a  man  would  be  rich,  honourable,  aged, 
he  should  not  strive  so  much  to  add  to  his  wealth,  repu- 
tation, years,  as  to  detract  from  his  desires ;  for  certainly 
in  these  things,  which  stand  most  upon  conceit,  he  hath 
the  most,  that  desireth  least.  A  poor  man  that  hath  little 
and  desires  no  more,  is,  in  truth,  richer  than  the  greatest 
monarch,  that  thinks  he  hath  not  what  be  should  or  what 
he  might,  or  that  grieves  there  is  no  more  to  have.  It 
is  not  necessity,  but  ambition,  that  sets  men's  hearts  on 
the  rack.  If  I  have  meat,  drink,  apparel,  I  will  learn 
therewith  to  be  content.  If  I  had  the  world  full  of  wealth 
beside,  I  could  enjoy  no  more  than  i  use :  the  rest  could 
please  me  no  otherwise,  but  by  looking  on.  And  why 
can  I  not  thus  solace  myself  while  it  is  others'? 

LXXXIX.  An  inconstant  and  wavering  mind,  as  it 
makes  a  man  unfit  for  society,  (for  that  there  can  be  no 
assurance  of  his  words  or  purposes,  neither  can  we  build 
on  them  without  deceit)  so,  besides  that  it  makes  a  man 
ridiculous,  hinders  him  from  ever  attaining  any  perfection 
in  himself,  for  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss ;  and  the 
mind,  whilst  it  would  be  every  thing,  proves  nothing ; 
oft  changes  cannot  be  without  loss :  yea,  it  keeps  him 
from  enjoying  that  which  he  hath  attained;  for  it  keeps 
him  ever  in  work,  building,  pulling  down,  selling,  chang- 
ing, buying,  commanding,  forbidding.  So  while  he  can 
be  no  other  man's  friend,  he  is  the  least  his  own.  It  is 
the  safest  course  for  a  man's  profit,  credit,  and  ease,  to 
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deliberate  long>  to  resolve  surely,  hardly  to  alter ;  Dot  to 
enter  upon  that  whose  end  he  foresees  not  answerable ; 
and,  when  he  b  once  entered,  not  to  surcease  till  he  hare 
attained  the  end  he  foresaw.  So  may  he,  to  good  purpose^ 
begin  anew  work,  when  he  hath  well  finished  the  old. 

XC.  The  way  to  heaven  is  like  thc^t  which  Jonathan  and 
his  armour-bearer  passed,  betwixt  two  rocks;  one  Bozez, 
the  other  SeneK;  that  is  foul  and  thorny,  whereto  we  must 
make  shift  to  climb  on  our  hands  and  knees ;  but,  when 
we  are  come  up,  there  is  victory  and  triumph.  God's 
children  have  three  suits  of  apparel,  whereof  two  are  vrorn 
daily  on  earth,  the  third  laid  up  for  them  m  the  wardrobe 
of  heaven ;  they  are  ever  either  in  blacky  mourning;  in 
red,  persecuted ;  or  in  white,  glorious.  Any  way  i^allbe 
pleasant  to  me,  that  leads  unto  such  an  end.  It  matters 
not  what  rags  or  what  colours  I  wear  with  men,  so  I  may 
walk  with  my  Saviour  in  white,  and  reign  with  htm  in 
glory. 

XCI.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  than  to  say  divinity 
by  rote,  and  to  discourse  of  spiritual  matters  from  the 
tongue  or  pen  of  others  :  but  to  hear  God  speak  it  to  the 
soul,  and  to  feel  the  power  of  religion  in  ourselves^  and  to 
express  it  out  of  the  truth  of  experience  within,  is  both  rare 
and  hard.  All  that  we  feel  ciot  in  the  matters  of  God,  va 
but  hypocrisy ;  and  therefore  the  more  we  profess,  the 
more  we  sin.  It  will  never  be  well  with  me^  till,  in  these 
g^atest  things^  I  be  careless  of  others'  censures,  feacful 
only  of  God's  and  my  own ;  till  sound  experience  have 
really  catechised  my  heart,  and  made  me  know  God  and 
my  Saviour  otherwise  than  by  words.  Twill  never  be 
quiet,  till  1  can  see,  and  feel,  and  taste  God.  My  hearing 
I  will  account  as  only  serving  to  effect  this,  and  my  speech 
only  to  express  it. 

XCII.  There  is  no  enemy  can  hurt  us,  but  by  our  own 
hands.  Satan  could  not  hurt  us,  if  our  own  corruption 
betrayed  us  not ;  afflictions  cannot  hurt  us,  without  our 
own  impatience ;  temptations  cannot  hurt  us,  without  our 
own  yieldance ;  death  could  not  hurt  us,  without  the  sting 
of  our  own  sins;  sin  could  not  hurt  us,  without  our  own 
impenitence.  How  might  I  defy  all  things,  if  I  could  ob- 
tain not  to  be  ,my  own  enemy !  I  love  myself  too  much^  and 
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yet  not  enough.    O  God,  teach  me  to  wish  myself  imt  so 
w^  as  thou  wishest  me,  and  I  am  safe. 

XCIII.  It  grieves  me  to  see  ail  other  creatures  so  offi-^ 
cioos  to  their  Maker  in  their  kind ;  that  both  winds,  and 
sea,  and  heaven,  and  earth  obey  him  with  all  readiness ; 
diait  each  of  these  hears  other,  and  all  of  them  their  Crea- 
tor, though  to  the  destruction  of  themselves :  and  man 
only  is  rebellious,  imitating  herein  the  evil  spirits,  who,  in 
the  receipt  of  a  more  excellent  kind  of  reason,  are  yet 
more  perverse.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prophets  'are  ofttimes 
fain  to  turn  their  speech  to  the  earth,  void  of  all  sense  and 
hie,  from  this  living  earth,  informed  with  reason.  That 
only  which  should  make  us  more  pliable,  stiffeneth  us. 
God  could  force  us  if  he  pleased ;  but  he  would  rather  in- 
dine  us  by  gentleness.  I  must  stoop  to  his  power ;  why  do, 
I  not  stoop  to  his  will  ?  It  is  a  vain  Uiing  to  resist  his  voice, 
whose  hand  we  cannot  resist. 

XCIV.  As  all  natund  bodies  are  mixed,  so  must  all 
our  moral  dispositions.  No  simple  passion  doth  well.  If 
OUT  joy  be  not  allayed  with  sorrow,  it  is  madness ;  and  if 
our  sorrow  be  not  tempered  with  some  mixture  of  joy,  it  is 
hellish  and  desperate.  If,  in  these  earthly  things,  we  hope 
without  all  doubt,  or  fear  without  all  hope,  we  offend  •  on 
both  sides ;  if  we  labour  without  all  recreation,  we  grow 
dull  and  heartless ;  if  we  sport  ourselves  without  all  labour, 
w6  grow  wild  and  unprofitable.  These  compositions  are 
wholesome,  as  for  the  body,  so  for  the  mind ;  which,  though 
it  be  not  of  a  compounded  substance  as  the  body,  yet  hath 
much  variety  of  qusdities  and  affections,  and  those  con- 
trary to  each  other.  I  care  not  how  simple  my  heavenly 
affections  are,  which,  the  more  free  they  are  from  compo- 
sition, are  the  nearer  to  God ;  nor  how  compounded  my 
earthly,  which  are  easily  subject  to  extremities.  If  joy 
come  alone,  I  will  ask  him  for  his  fellow,  and  evermore, 
in  spite  of  him,  couple  him  with  his  contrary ;  that  so, 
while  each  are  enemies  to  other,  both  may  be  friends  to  me. 

XCV.  Joy  and  sorrow  are  hard  to  conceal,  as  from  the 
countenance,  so  from  the  tongue.  There  is  so  much  cor- 
respondence betwixt  the  heart  and  tongue,  that  they  will 
move  at  once :  every  nian  therefore  speaks  of  his  own 
pleasure  and  care ;  the  hunter  and  falconer,  of  his  games ; 
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the  plougfaman  of  his  team-;  the  soldier,  of  his  march  and 
colours.  If  the  heart  were  as  full  of  God,  the  tongue 
could  not  refrain  to  talk  of  him.  The  rareness  of  Christian 
communication  argues  the  common  poverty  of  grace.  If 
Christ  be  not  in  our  hearts,  we  are  godless ;  if  he  be  there 
without  our  joy,  we  are  senseless ;  if  we  rejoice  in  him  and 
speak  not  of  him,  we  are  shamefully  unthankful.  Every 
man  taketh,  yea,  raiseth  occasion,  to  bring  in  speech  of 
what  he  liketh.  As  I  will  think  of  thee  always,  O  Lord, 
so  it  shall  be  my  joy  to  speak  of  thee  often ;  and  if  I  find 
not  opportunity,  I  will  make  it. 

XCIX.  When  I  see  my  Saviour  hanging  in  so  forlorn  a 
fashion  upon  the  cross;  his  head  drooping  down;  his 
temples  bleeding  with  thorns,  his  hands  and  feet  with  the 
nails,  and  his  side  with  the  spear ;  his  enemies  round 
about  him,  mocking  at  his  shame,  and  insulting  over  his 
impotence ;  how  should  I  think  any  otherwise  of  him, 
than,  as  himself  complaineth,  forsaicen  of  his  Father? 
But,  when  again  I  turn  mine  eyes,  and  see  the  sun  dark- 
ened, the  earth  quaking,  the  rocks  rent,  the  graves  opened, 
the  thief  confessing  to  give  witness  to  his  Deity ;  and 
when  I  see  so  strong  a  guard  of  Providence  over  him,  that 
all  his  malicious  enemies  are  not  able  so  much  as  to  break 
one  bone  of  that  body  which  seemed  carelessly  neglected ; 
I  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  glory  and  safety.  God  is  ever 
near,  though  oft  unseen  ;  and  if  he  wink  at  our  distress, 
he  sleepeth  not.  The  sense  of  others  must  not  be  judges 
of  his  presence  and  care,  but  our  faith.  What  care  I,  if 
the  world  give  me  up  for  miserable,  while  I  am  under  his 
secret  protection  ?  O  Lord,  since  thou  art  strong  in  our 
weakness,  and  present  in  our  senselessness,  give  me  but 
as  much  comfort  in  my  sorrow,  as  thou  givestme  security, 
and  at  my  worst  I  shall  be  well. 

XCVIL  In  sins  and  afflictions,  our  course  must  be 
contrary ;  we  must  begin  to  detest  the  greatest  sin  first, 
and  descend  to  the  hatred  of  the  least ;  we  must  first  begin 
to  sufier  small  afflictions  with  patience,  that  we  may  as- 
cend to  the  endurance  of  the  greatest.  Then  alone  shall 
I  be  happy,  when,  by  this  holy  method,  I  have  drawn  my 
soul  to  make  conscience  of  the  least  evil  of  sin,  and  not  to 
shrink  at  the  greatest  evil  of  affliction. 
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XCVIII.  PrescriptioQ  is  no  plea  against  theking ;  much 
less  can  long  custom  plead  for  error  against  that  our  su- 
preme Lord,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yester- 
day. Yea,  time,  which  pleads  Yoluntarily  for  continuance 
of  things  lawful,  will  take  no  fee  not  to  speak  against  an 
evil  use.  Hath  an  ill  custom  lasted  long  ?  It  is  more  than 
time  it  were  abrogated :  age  is  an  aggravation  to  sin.  He- 
resy or  abuse,  if  it  be  grey-headed,  deserves  sharper  oppo- 
sition. To  say  ^'  I  wUl  do  ill  because  I  have  done  so,"  is 
perilous  and  unpious  presumption.  Continuance  can  no 
more  make  any  wickedness  safe,  than  the  author  of  sin, 
no  devil.  If  I  have  once  sinned,  it  is  too  much ;  if  oft, 
woe  be  to  me,  if  the  iteration  of  my  offence  cause  bold- 
ness, and  not  rather  more  sorrow,  more  detestation.  Woe 
be  to  me  and  my  sin,  if  I  be  not  the  better  because  I  have 
sinned. 

XCIX.  It  is  strange  to  see  the  varieties  and  proportion 
of  spiritual  and  bodily  diets.    There  be  some  creatures  that 
are  fatted  and  delighted  with  poisons ;  others  live  by  no- 
tlnng  but  air,  and  some,  they  say,  by  fire :  others  will  taste 
no  water,  but  muddy ;  others  feed  on  their  fellows,  or 
perhaps  on  part  of  themselves :  others,  on  the  excretions 
of  nobler  creatures  :  some  search  into  the  earth  for  suste- 
nance, or  dive  into  the  waters ;  oUiers  content  themselves 
with  what  the  upper  earth  yields  them  without  violence. 
All  these  and  more  are  answered  in  the  palate  of  the  soul. 
There  be  some,  yea,  the  most,  to  whom  sin  which  is  of  a 
most  venomous  nature,  is  both  food  and  dainties ;  others, 
that  thii^k  it  the  only  life  to  feed  on  the  popular  air  of  ap- 
plause ;  others,  that  are  never  well  out  of  the  fire  of  con- 
tentions, and  that  wilfully  trouble  all  waters  with  their 
private  humours  and  opinions  ;  others,  whose  cruelty  de- 
lights in  oppression  and  blood,  yea,  whose  envy  gnaws 
upon  their  own  hearts ;  others,  that  take  pleasure  to  revive 
the  widted  and  foul  heresies  of  the  greater  wits  of  the  for- 
mer times;  others,  whose  worldly  minds  root  altogether 
in  earthly  cares,  or  who  not  content  with  the  ordinary 
provision  of  doctrine  affect  obscure  subtleties  unknown  td 
wiser  men ;  others,  whose  too  indifferent  minds  feed  on 
whatever  opinion  comes  next  to  hand,  without  any  careful 
disquisition  of  truth ;  so,  some  feed  foul ;  others,  but  few, 
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dean  and  wholeiome.  As  there  b  no  beast  upon  earth, 
which  hath  not  his  like  in  the  sea,  and  which  perhaps  is 
not  in  some  sort  paralleled  in  the  plants  of  the  earth ;  so 
there  is  no  bestial  disposition  which  is  not  answerably 
found  in  some  men.  Mankind  therefote.hath  within  itself 
its  goats,  chameleons,  salamanders,  camels,  wolves,  dogs, 
swine,  moles,  and  whatever  sorts  of  beasts.  There  are  but 
a  few  men  amongst  men.  To  a  wise  man,  the  shape  is  not 
so  much  as  the  qualities.  If  I  be  not  a  man  within,  in  my 
dioices,  affections,  inclinations ;  it  had  been  better  for  me 
to  have  been  a  beast  without.  A  beast  is  but  like  itself, 
but  an  evil  man  is  half  a  beast,  and  half  a  devil. 

C.  Forced  favours  are  thankless,  and  commonly  with 
noble  minds  find  no  acceptation.  For  a  man  to  give  his 
soul  to  God,  when  he  sees  he  can  no  longer  hold  it ;  or  to 
bestow  his  goods,  when  he  is  forced  to  part  with  them ;  or 
to  forsake  his  sin,  when  he  cannot  follow  it;  are  but  un- 
kind and  cold  obediences.  God  sees  onr  necessity,  and 
scorns  our  compelled  ofiers.  What  man  of  any  generous 
spirit  will  abide  himself  made  the  last  refuge  of  a  craved, 
denied,  and  constrained  courtesy  ?  While  God  gives  me 
leave  to  keep  my  soul,  yet  then  to  bequeath  it  to  him ;  and 
while  strength  and  opportunity  serve  me  to  sin,  then  to 
forsake  it ;  is  both  accepted  and  crowned.  God  loves 
neither  grudged  nor  necessary  gifts.  I  will  offer  betimes, 
that  he  may  vouchsafe  to  take.  I  will  give  him  the  best, 
that  he  may  take  all. 

O  God,  give  me  this  grace,  that  I  may  give  thee  myself 
freely  and  seasonably ;  and  then  I  know  thou  canst  not 
but  accept  me,  because  this  gift  id  thine  own. 


CENTURY  III. 


I.  Good  men  are  placed  by  God  as  so  many  stars  in  the 
lower  firmament  of  the  world.  As  they  must  imitate 
those  heavenly  bodies  in  their  light  and  influence,  so  also 
in  their  motion.  And  therefore,  as  the  planets  have  a 
course  proper  to  themselves  against  the  sway  of  the 
heaven  that  carries  them  about,  so  must  each  good  man 
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ha^e  ^  modon  out  of  his  own  judgment,  conttlury  to  the 
cufttemi  and  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  finishing  his  own 
course  With  the  least  6how  of  resistance.  I  will  never 
affect  singularity,  except  it  be  among  those  that  are 
vicious.  It  is  better  to  do  or  think  well  alone,  than  to 
follow  a  multitude  in  evil. 

11.  What  strange  variety  of  actions  doth  the  eye  of 
God  see,  at  once,  round  about  the  compass  of  the  earth, 
and  within  it !  Some,  building  houses  :  some,  delving  for 
metals;  some,  marching  in  troops,  or  encamping  one 
against  another ;  some,  bargaining  in  the  market ;  some, 
travelling  on  their  way ;  some,  praying  in  their  closets ; 
others,  quaffing  at  the  tavern ;  some,  rowing  in  the  gallies ; 
others,  dallying  in  their  chambers ;  and,  in  short,  as  many 
difibreht  actions  as  persons ;  yet  all  have>  one  common 
intention  of  good  to  themselves,  true,  in  some,  but,  in  the 
most,  imaginary.  The  glorified  spirits  have  but  one  uni- 
form work,  wherein  they  all  join,  the  praise  of  their  Creator. 
This  is  one  difference  betwixt  the  saints  above  and  beloW ; 
they  above  are  free  both  from  business  and  distraction  ; 
these  below  are  free,  though  not  absolutely,  from  distrac- 
tion, not  at  all  from  business.  Paul  could  think  of  the 
cloak  that  he  left  at  Troas,  and  of  the  shaping  of  his  skins 
for  his  tents ;  yet,  through  these,  he  looked  still  at 
heaven.  This  world  is  made  for  business.  My  actions 
must  vary  according  to  occasions.  My  end  shall  be  but 
one!  and  the  same  now  on  earth,  that  it  must  be  one  day 
in  heaven. 

ill.  To  see  how  the  martyrs  of  God  died,  and  the  life 
of  their  persecutors,  would  make  a  man  out  of  love  with 
life,  and  out  of  all  fear  of  death.  They  were  flesh  and 
blood  as  well  as  we ;  life  was  as  sweet  to  them,  as  to  us ; 
their  bodies  were  as  sensible  of  pain,  as  ours ;  we  go  to 
the  same  heaven  with  them.  How  comes  it  then,  that 
they  were  so  courageous  in  abiding  such  torments  in  their 
death,  as  the  very  mention  strikes  horror  into  any  reader  j 
and  we  are  so  cowardly  in  encountering  a  fair  and  natural 
death  ?  If  this  valour  had  been  of  themselves,  I  would 
never  have  looked  after  them  in  hope  of  imitation :  now,  I 
know  it  was  he,  for  whom  they  suffered  and  that  suffered 
tn  them,  which  sustained  them.    They  were  of  themselves 
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as  weak  as  I ;  and  God  can  be  as  strong  in  me,  as  he  was 
in  them.  O  Lord  thou  art  not  more  unable  to  give  me 
this  grace,  but  I  am  more  unworthy  to  receive  it ;  and  yet 
thou  regardest  not  worthiness,  but  mercy.  Give  me  thieir 
s^ength,  and  what  end  thou  wilt. 

IV.  Our  first  age  is  all  in  hope.  When  we  are  in  the 
womb,  who  knows  whether  we  shall  have  our  right  shape 
and  proportion  of  body,  being  neither  monstrous  nor 
deformed  ?  When  we  are  born,  who  knows  whether, 
with  the  due  features  of  a  man,  we  shall  have  the  faculties 
of  reason  and  understanding  ?  When  yet  our  progress  in 
years  discovereth  wit  or  folly,  who  knows  whether,  with 
the  power  of  reason,  we  shall  have  the  grace  of  faith  to  be 
Christians  ?  and  when  we  begin  to  profess  well,  whether  it 
be  a  temporary  and  seeming,  or  a  true  and  saving  faith  ? 
Our  middle  age  is  half  in  hope  for  the  future,  and  half  in 
proof  for  that  is  past :  our  old  age  is  out  of  hope,  and 
altogether  in  proof.  In  our  last  times  therefore  we  know 
both  what  we  have  been,  and  what  to  expect.  It  is-  good 
for  youth  to  look  forward,  and  still  to  propound  the  best 
things  unto  itself;  for  an  old  man  to  look  backward,  and 
to  repent  him  of  that  wherein  he  hath  failed,  and  to  recol- 
lect himself  for  the  present ;  but  in  my  middle  age,  I  will 
look  both  backward  and  forward,  comparing  my  hopes 
with  my  proof,  redeeming  the  time  ere  it  be  ail  sp^it, 
that  my  recovery  may  prevent  hj  repentance.  It  is  both 
a  folly  and  misery  to  say, ''  This  I  might  have  done/* 

V.  It  is  the  wonderful  mercy  of  God  both  to  forgave  us 
our  debts  to  him  in  out  sins,  and  to  make  himself  a  debtor 
to  us  in  his  promises :  so  that  now,  both  ways,  the  soul 
may  be  sure,  since  he  neither  calleth  for  those  debts  which 
he  hath  once  forgiven,  nor  withdraweth  those  favours  and 
that  heaven  which  he  hath  promised :  but  as  he  is  a  mer- 
ciful creditor  to  forgive,  so  he  is  a  true  debtor  to  pay 
whatsoever  he  hath  undertaken.  Whence  it  is  come  to 
pass,  that  the  penitent  sinner  owes  nothing  to  God  but 
love  and  obedience ;  and  God  owes  still  much  and  all  to 
him;  for  he  owes  as  much  as  he  hath  promised;  and 
what  he  owes  by  virtue  of  his  blessed  promise,  we  may 
challenge.  O  infinite  mercy !  He  that  lent  us  all  that 
we  have,  and  in  whose  debt-books  we  run  hourly  forward 
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tiU  the  sum  be  endless,  yet  owes  us  more  and  bids  us  look 
for  payment.  I  cannot  deserve  the  least  favour  he  can 
give,  yet  will  I  as  confidently  challenge  the  greatest,  as  if 
I  deserved  it.  Promise  indebteth  no  less,  than  loan  or 
desert. 

VI.  It  is  no  small  commendation  to  manage  a  little 
well.  He  is  a  good  waggoner,  that  can  turn  in  a  narrow 
room.  To  live  well  in  abundance,  is  the  praise  of  the 
estate,  not  of  the  person.  I  will  study  more  how  to  give 
a  good  account  of  my  little,  than  how  to  make  it  more. 

VII.  Many  Christians  do  gpreatly  wrong  themselves 
with  a  dull  and  heavy  kind  of  sullenness ;  who,  not  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  delight  in  any  worldly  thing,  are  there- 
upon oftimes  so  heartless,  that  they  delight  in  nothing. 
These  men,  Uke  to  careless  guests  when  they  are  invited 
to  an  excellent  banquet,  lose  their  dainties  for  want  of  a 
stomach,  and  lose  their  stomach  for  want  of  exercise.  A 
good  conscience  keeps  always  good  cheer:  he  cannot 
chuse  but  fare  well,  diat  hath  it,  unless  he  lose  his  appe- 
tite widi  neglect  and  slothfulness.  It  is  a  shame  for  us 
Christians  not  to  find  as  much  joy  in  God,  as  worldlings 
do  in  their  forced  merriments,  and  lewd  wretches  in  the 
practice  of  their  sins. 

VIII.  A  wise  Christian  hath  no  enemies.  Many  hate 
and  wrong  him,  but  he  loves  all,  and  all  pleasure  him. 
Those  that  profess  love  to  him,  pleasure  him  with  the 
comfort  of  their  society  and  the  mutual  reflection  of  friend- 
ship ;  those,  that  profess  hatred,  make  him  more  wary  of 
his  ways :  shew  him  faults  in  himself,  which  his  friends 
would  either  not  have  espied  or  not  censured ;  send  him 
the  more  willingly  to  seek  favour  above;  and,  as  the 
worst  do  bestead  him  though  against  their  wills,  so  he 
ag^in  doth  voluntarily  good  to  them.  To  do  evil  for  evil, 
as  Joab  to  Abner, is  a  sinful  weakness;  to  do  good  for 
ffood,  as  Ahasuerus  to  Mordecai,  is  but  natural  justice ;  to 
do  evil  for  good,  as  Judas  to  Christ,  is  unthankfulness  and 
villainy ;  only  to  do  good  for  evil,  agrees  with  Christian 
profession.  And  what  greater  work  of  friendship,  than  to 
do  good  ?  If  men  will  not  be  my  friends  in  love,  I  will 
perforce  make  tfiem  my  friends  in  a  good  use  of  their 
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hutred.    I  will  be  their  friend,  that  are  mine,  and  wo«M 
not  be. 

IX.  All  temporal  things  are  troublesome;    for  if  we 
have  good  things,  it  is  a  trouble  to  forego  th^m;   and 
when  we  see  they  must  be  parted  from,  either  we  wish  they 
had  not  been  so  good,  or  that  we  «ever  had  enjoyed  them. 
Yea,  it  is  more  trouble  to  lose  them,  than  it  was  before  joy 
to  possess  them.     If  contrarily  we  have  evil  things^  their 
very  presence  is  troublesome ;  and  still  w«  wish  that  they 
were  good,  or  that  we  were  disburdened  of  them.     So  good , 
things  are  troublesome  in  event ;  evil  things,  in  their  use : 
they,  in  the  future ;  these,  in  the  present :  they,  because 
they  shall  come  to  an  end ;  these,  because  they  do  con* 
tinue.     Tell  me,  thy  wife  or  thy  child  lies  dying,  and  now 
makes  up  a  loving  and  dutiful  life  with  a  kind  and  loving 
parture ;  whether  wouldst  thou  rather  for  thy  own  part, 
she  had  been  so  good  or  worse  ?    Would  it  have  cost  thee 
so  many  hearty  sighs  and  tears,  if  she  had  been  perverse 
and  disobedient  ?     Yet  if  in  her  life-time  I  put  thee  to 
this  choice,  thou  thinkest  it  no  choice  at  all  in  such  in- 
equality.    "  It  is  more  torment,"  sayest  thou,  "  to  live 
one  unquiet  month,  than  it  is  pleasure  to  live  an  age  in 
love." — Or,  if  thy  life  be  yet  dearer :  thou  hast  lived  to 
grey  hairs ;  not  hastened  with  care,  but  bred  with  late 
succession  of  years:  thy  table  was  ever  covered  with 
variety  of  dishes :  thy  back  softly  and  richly  clad :  thou 
never  gavest  denial  to  either  skin  or  stomach :  thou  ever 
favouredst  thyself;   and  health,  thee.     Now  death  is  at 
thy  threshold,  and  unpartially  knocks  at  thy  door.     Dost 
*thou  not  wish  thou  hadst  lived  with  crusts,  and  been 
clothed  with  rags?    Wouldst  not  thou  have  given  a  better 
welcome  to  death,  if  he  had  found  thee  lying  upon  a  pallet 
of  straw,  and  supping  of  water-gruel,  after  many  painful 
flights,  and  many  sides  changed  in  vain  ?    Yet  this  beg- 
garly estate  thou  detestest  in  health,  and  pitiest  in  others, 
as  truly  miserable.    The  sum  is,  a  beggar  wisheth  he 
might  be  a  monarch  while  he  lives,  and  the  great  poten- 
tate wisheth  he  had  lived  a  beggar  when  he  comes  to  die; 
and  if  beggary  be  to  have  nothing,  he  shall  be  so  in  death, 
though  he  wished  it  not.     Nothing  therefore  but  eternity 
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•can  make  a  liiaii  truly  happy,  as  notbiog  can  make  per- 
fect misery  but  eternity;  for,  as  temporal  good  things 
lafliot  us  m  their  ending,  so  temporal  sorrows  afford  us^ 
joy  in  the  hope  of  their  end.  What  folly  is  this  in  us, 
to  seek  for  our  trouble,  to  neglect  onr  happiness !  I  can 
be  but  well ;  and  this,  'Uhat  I  was  well,"  shall  one  day  be 
grieyous.  Nothing  shall  please  me,  but  diat  once  I  shall 
be  happy  for  ever. 

X.  The  eldest  of  our  forefathers  lived  not  so  much  as 
a  day  to  God,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  is  as  no  more. 
We  live  but  as  an  hour  to  the  day  of  our  forefathers ;  for 
if  nine  hundred  and  sixty  were  but  their  day,  our  four- 
score is  but  as  the  twelfth  part  of  it.  And  yet  of  this  our 
lioitr,we  live  scarcely  a  minute  to  God;  for  take  away  all 
that  time  that  is  consumed  in  sleeping,  dressing,  feeding, 
talking,  sporting ;  of  that  little  time,  there  can  remain  not 
much  more  than  nothing  v  yet  the  most  seek  pastimes  to 
hasten  it.  Those  who  seek  to  mend  the  pace  of  time, 
spur  a  running  horse.  I  had  more  need  to  redeem  it 
with  double  care  and  labour,  than  to  seek  how  to  sell  it 
for  nothing. 

XL  Each  day  is  a  new  life,  and  an  abridgment  of  the 
whole.  I  will  so  live,  as  if  I  counted  every  day  my  first 
and  my  last ;  as  if  I  began  to  live  but  then,  and  should 
liye  no  more  afterwards. 

XII.  It  was  not  in  vain,  that  the  ancient  founders  of 
languages  used  the  same  word  in  many  tongues  to  signify 
both  honour  and  charge,  meaning  therein  to  teach  us  the 
inseparable  connection  of  these  two;  for  there  scarcely 
ever  was  any  charge,  without  some  opinion  of  honour ; 
neither  ever  was  there  honour,  without  a  charge :  which 
two,  as  they  are  not  without  reason  joined  together  in 
name  by  human  institution,  so  they  are  most  wisely 
coupled  together  by  God  in  the  disposition  of  these  worldly 
estates.  Charge,  without  honour  to  make  it  amends, 
•would  be  too  toilsome,  and  must  needs  discourage  and 
over-lay  a  man ;  honour,  without  charge,  would  be  too 
pleasant,  and  therefore  would  both  be  too  much  sought 
after,  and  must  needs  carry  away  the  mind  in  the  enjoy- 
ing of  it.  Now  many  dare  not  be  ambitipus  because  of 
the  burden,  choosing  rather  to  live  obscurely  and  se^ 
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curely;  and  yet,  on  the  other  side,  those  that  are  under 
it,  are  refreshed  in  the  charge  with  the  sweetness  of 
honour.  Seeing  they  cannot  be  separated,  it  is  not  the 
worst  estate  to  w^t  both.  They  whom  thou  enviest  for 
honour,  perhaps  envy  thee  more  for  thy  quietness. 

XIII.  He  that  taketh  his  own  cares  upon  himself, 
loads  himself  in  vain  with  an  uneasy  burden.  The  fear  of 
¥rfaat  may  come,  expectation  of  what  will  come,  desire  of 
what  will  not  come,  and  inability  of  redressing  all  these, 
must  needs  breed  him  continual  torment.  I  will  cast  my 
cares  upon  God :  he  hath  bidden  me.  They  cannot  hurt 
him ;  he  can  recnress  them. 

XIV.  Our  infency  is  full  of  folly;  youth,  of  disorder 
and  toil ;  age,  of  infirmity.  Each  time  hath  its  burden, 
and  that  which  may  justly  work  our  weariness;  yet 
infancy  longeth  after  youth ;  and  youth,  after  more  age; 
and  he  that  is  very  old,  as  he  is  a  child  for  simplicity,  so 
he  would  be  for  years.  I  account  ^Id  age  the  best  of  the 
three,  partly  for  that  it  hath  passed  through  the  foUy  and 
disorder  of  the  others ;  partly  for  that  the  inconyeniencies 
of  this  are  but  bodily,  with  a  bettered  estate  of  the  mind ; 
and  partly  for  that  it  is  nearest  to  dissolution.  There  is 
nothmg  more  miserable,  than  an  old  man  that  would  be 
young  again.  It  was  an  answer  worthy  the  commenda- 
tions of  Petrarch,  and  that  which  argued  a  mind  truly 
philosophical  of  him,  who,  when  his  friend  bemoaned  his 
age  appearing  in  his  white  temples,  telling  him  he  was 
sorry  to  see  him  look  so  old,  replied,  ''  Nay,  be  sorry 
rather  that  ever  I  was  young  to  be  a  fool." 

XV.  There  is  not  the  least  action  or  eyent,  whatever 
the  vain  epicureans  have  imagined,  which  k  not  over- 
ruled and  disposed  by  a  Providence;  which  is  so  &r  from 
detracting  ought  from  the  majesty  of  God,  for  that  the 
things  are  small,  as  that  there  can  be  no  greater  honour 
to  him,  than  to  extend  his  providence  and  decree  to  them, 
because  they  are  infinite.  Neither  doth  this  hold  in  na- 
tural things  only,  which  are  chained  one  to  another  by  a 
regular  order  of  succession;  but  even  in  those  things 
which  fall  out  by  casualty  and  imprudence:  whence  tint 
worthy  Father,  when  as  his  speech  digressed  his  intuition 
to  a  confutation  of  the  errors  of  the  Manichees,  couM 
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presently  guess,  that^  in  that  unpurposed  turning  of  it, 
€rod  intended  the  conversion  of  some  unknown  auditor;  as 
the  event  proved  his  conjecture  true  ere  many  days. 
When  ought  falls  out  contrary  to  that  I  proposed,  it  shall 
content  me,  that  Ood  proposed  it  as  it  is  ndlen  out ;  so 
the  thing  hath  attained  its  own  end,  while  it  missed  mine. 
I  know  what  I  would,  but  Ood  knoweth  what  I  shonld 
will.  It  is  enough,  that  his  will  is  done,  though  mine  be 
crossed. 

XVI.  It  is  the  most  thankless  office  in  the  world  to  be 
a  man's  pander  unto  sin.  In  other  wrongs,  one  man  is  a 
wolf  to  another ;  but  in  this,  a  devil.  And,  though,  at 
the  first,  this  damnable  service  carry  away  reward,  yet,  in 
conclusion,  it  is  requited  with  hatred  ^nd  curses ;  for,  as 
the  sick  man,  extremely  distasted  with  a  loathsome  por- 
tion, hateth  the  very  cruse  wherein  it  was  brought  him; 
so  doth  the  conscience,  once  soundly  detesting  sin,  loath 
the  means  that  induced  him  to  commit  it.  Contrarily, 
who  withstands  a  man  in  his  prosecution  of  a  sin  while  he 
doteth  upon  it,  bears  ftway  frowns  and  heart-burnings  for 
a  time;  but  when  the  offending  party  comes  to  himself 
and  right  reason,  he  recompenseth  his  former  dislike  with 
so  much  more  love,  and  so  many  more  thanks.  The  fran- 
tic man,  returned  to  his  wits,  thinks  him  his  best  friend, 
that  bound  him  and  beat  him  most.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
cross  any  man  in  his  sins.  If  I  have  not  thanks  of  him, 
yet  of  my  conscience  I  shall. 

XVII.  God  must  be  magnified  in  his  very  judgments. 
He  looks  for  praise,  not  only  from  heaven,  but  from  hell 
also.  His  justice  is  himself,  as  well  as  his  mercy.  As 
heaven  then  is  for  the  praise  of  his  mercy,  so  hell  for  the 
glory  of  his  justice.  We  must  therefore  be  so  affected  to 
judgments,  as  the  Author  of  them  is ;  who  delighteth  not 
in  blood,  as  it  makes  his  creature  miserable,  but  as  it 
makes  his  justice  glorious.  Every  true  Christian  then 
must  learn  to  sing  that  compound  ditty  of  the  psalmist, 
''  of  mercy  and  judgment."  It  shall  not  only  joy  me,  to 
see  Ood  gracious  and  bountiful  in  his  mercies  and  deli- 
verances of  his  own,  but  also  to  see  him  terrible  in  ven- 
geance to  his  enemies.  It  is  no  cruelty  to  rejoice  in 
justice.    The  foolish  mercy  of  men  is  cruelty  to  God. 
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XVIII.  Rareness  causeth  wonder,  and,  more  than  that, 
incredulity,  in  those  things  which,  in  themselyes,  are  not 
more  admirable,  than  the  ordinary  pioceedings  of  nature. 
If  a  blazing  star  be  seen  in  the  sky,  every  man  goes  forth 
to  gaze,  and  spends,  every  evening,  some  time  in  wonder^ 
ing  at  the  beams  of  it.  That  any  fowl  should  be  bred  of 
corrupted  wood  resolved  into  worms,  or  that  the  chame- 
leon should  ever  change  his  colours  and  live  by  air ;  liiat 
the  ostrich  should  digest  iron ;  that  the  phoenix  should 
bum  herself  to  ashes,  and  from  thence  breed  a  successor; 
we  wonder,  and  can  scarce  credit.  Other  things  more 
usual,  no  less  miraculous^  we  know  and  neglect.  That 
there  should  be  a  bird  that  knoweth  and  noteth  the  hours 
of  day  and  night,  as  certainly  as  any  astronomer  by  the 
course  of  heaven,  if  we  knew  not,  who  would  believe  ?  or 
that  the  loadstone  should,  by  its  secret  virtue,  so  draw 
iron  to  itself,  as  that  a  whole  chain  of  needles  should  ali 
hang  by  insensible  points  at  each  other,  only  by  theinfti^ 
ence  that  it  sends  down  from  the  first ;  if  it  were  not  or- 
dinary, would  seem  incredible.  Who  would  believe,  when 
he  sees  a  fowl  mounted  as  high  as  his  sight  can  descry  it, 
that  there  were  an  engine  to  foe  framed,  which  could.f^l^ 
it  down  into  his  fist?  Yea,  to  omit  infinite  examples, that 
a  little  despised  creature  should  weave  nets  out  of  her  own 
entrails,  and  in  her  platforms  of  building  should  observe 
as  just  proportions  as  the  best  geometrician,  we  should 
suspect  for  an  untruth,  if  we  saw  it  not  daily  practised  in 
our  own  windows.  If  the  sun  should  arise  but  once  to  the 
earth,  I  doubt,  every  man  would  be  a  Persian,  and  fall 
down  and  worship  it ;  whereas  now  it  riseth  and  dedineth 
without  any  regard.  Extraordinary  events  each  man  can 
wonder  at.  The  frequence  of  God's  best  works  causeth 
neglect ;  but  not  that  they  are  ever  the  worse  for  com- 
monness, but  because  we  are  soon  cloyed  with  the  same 
conceit,  and  have  contempt  bred  in  us  through  familiarity. 
I  will  learn  to  note  God's  power  and  wisdom,  and  to  give 
him  praise  of  both  in  his  ordinary  works ;  so  those  things, 
which  are  but  trivial  to  the  most  ignorant,  shall  be  won- 
ders to  me,  and  that,  not  for  nine  days,  but  for  ever. 

XIX.  Those  that  affect  to  tell  novelties  and  wonders^ 
fall  into  many  absurdities,  both  in  busy  inquiry  after 
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nftlten  impertineiit,  and  in  a  light  cteduU^  to  nbatever 
th^  hear,  and  in  fictions  of  their  own,  and  additions  of 
ciFenmstaoces  to  make  their  reports  the  more  admired.  I 
have  noted  these  men,  not  so  much  wondered  at  for  their 
strange  stories  while  they  are  telling,  as  derided  after- 
wards, when  the  event  hath  wrought  their  disproof  and 
shame.  I  will  deal  with  rumours,  as  grave  men  do  with 
strange  fashions,  take  them  up,  when  they  are  grown  into 
conmiion  use  before.  I  may  believe,  but  I  will  not  relate 
them  but  under  the  name  of  my  author;  who  shall  either 
warnmt  me  with  defence,  if  it  be  true ;  or,  if  false,  bear 
ray  shame. 

XX.  It  was  a  witty  and  true  speech  of  that  obscure 
Heractitus,  that  all  men,  awaking,  are  in  one  common 
world ;  but  when  we  sleep,  each  man  goes  into  a  several 
world  by  himself;  which  though  it  be  but  a  world  of 
fancies,  yet  is  the  true  image  of  that  little  world  which  is 
in  every  man's  heart ;  for  the  imaginations  of  our  sleep 
shew  us  what  our  disposition  is  awaSking :  and  as  many  in 
thek  dreams  reveal  tliose  their  secrets  to  others,  which 
they  would  never  have  done  awake,  so  all  may  and  do 
disclose  to  themselves  in  their  sleep  those  secret  inclina- 
tions, which,  aflter  much  searching,  they  could  not  have 
found  out  waking.  I  doubt  not  therefore,  but  as  God 
heretofore  halii  taught  future  things  in  dreams,  which  kind 
of  revelation  is  dow ceased,  so  still  he  teacheth  the  present 
•estate  of  the  heart  this  way.  Some  dreams  are  from  our- 
selves, vain  and  idle,  like  ourselves;  others  are  divine, 
which  teach  us  good  or  move  us  to  good ;  and  others 
devilish,  which  solicit  us  to  evil.  Such  answer  commonly 
shall  I  give  to  any  temptation  in  the  day,  as  I  do  by  night. 
I  will  not  lightly  pass  over  my  very  dreams ;  they  shall 
teach  me  somewhat:  so  neither  night  nor  day  shall  be 
spent  unprofitably.  The  night  shall  teach  me  what  I  am ; 
the  day,  what  I  should  be. 

XXI.  Men  make  difference  betwixt  servants,  friends,  and 
sons.  Servants,  though  near  us  in  place,  yet,  for  their 
inferiority,  are  not  familiar.  Friends,  though,  by  reason 
of  their  equality  and  our  love,  they  are  familiar,  yet  still 
we  conceive  of  them  as  others  from  ourselves.  But  chil- 
dren we  think  of  affectionately,^  as  the  divided  pieces  of 
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our  own  bodies.    But  all  these  are  one  to  God :  his  ser- 
vants are  his  friends ;  his  friends  are  his  sons ;  his  sons, 
his  servants.    Many  claim  kindred  of  God  and  profess 
friendship  to  him,  because  these  are  privileges  without 
difficulty,  and  not  without  honour.    All  the  trial  is  in  ser- 
vice :  die  others  are  most  in  affection,  and  therefore  secret, 
and  so  may  be  dissembled ;  this,  consisting  in  action,  must 
needs  shew  itself  to  the  eyes  of  others.     "Ye  are  my 
friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.**  Friendship 
with  God  is  in   service,  and  this  service  is  in  action. 
Many  wear  God's  cloth,  that  know  not  their  Master,  that 
never  did  good  cheer  in  his  service ;  so  that  God  hath 
many  retainers  that  wear  his  livery  for  a  countenance ; 
never  wait  on  him ;  whom  he  will  never  own  for  servants, 
either  by  favour,  or  wages.    Few  servants,  and  therefore 
few  sons.     It  is  great  favour  in  God  and  great  honour  to 
me,  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  make  me  the  lowest  drudge 
in  his  family;  which  place  if  I  had  not,  and  were  a  mo- 
narch of  men,  I  were  accursed.     I  desire  no  more  but  to 
serve  ;  yet,  Lord,  thou  givest  me  more,  to  be  thy  son.     I 
hear  David  say,  **  Seemeth  it  a  small  matter  to  you,  to  be 
the  son-in-law  to  a  king?''    What  is  it  then,  O  what  is 
it,  to  be  the  true  adopted  son  of  the  King  of  glory  I    Let 
me  not  now  say  as  David  of  Saul,  but  as  Saul's  grand- 
child to  David,  **  What  is  thy  servant,  that  thou  shouldest 
look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  ?  '* 

XXIL  I  am  a  stranger  here  below ;  my  home  is  above ; 
yet  I  can  think  too  well  of  these  foreign  vanities,  and  can- 
not think  enough  of  my  home.  Surely  that  is  not  so  far 
above  my  head,  as  my  thoughts ;  neither  doth  so  far  pass 
me  in  distance,  as  in  comprehension :  and  yet  I  should 
not  stand  so  much  upon-  conceiving,  if  I  could  admire  it 
enough;  but  my  strait  heart  is  filled  with  a  little  wonder, 
and  hath  no  room  for  the  greatest  part  of  glory  that  re- 
maineth.  O  God,  what  happiness  hast  thou  prepared  for 
jthy  chosen !  What  a  purchase  was  this,  worthy  of  the 
blood  of  such  a  Saviour!  As  yet  I  do  but  look  towards  it 
afar  off;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  outside  how  goodly  it 
is  within :  although,  ks  thy  house  on  earth,  so  that  above, 
hath  more  glory  within,  than  can  be  bewrayed  by  the  out- 
ward appearance.    The  outer  part  of  thy  tabernacle  here 
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below,  is  but  an  earthly  and  base  substance ;  but  within 
it  is  furnished  with  a  living,  spiritual,  and  heavenly  euest : 
so  the  outer  heavens,  though  they  be  as  gold  to  all  other 
material  creatures,  yet  they  are  but  dross  to  thee.  Yet 
how  are  even  the  outmost  walls  of  that  bouse  of  thine 
beautified  with  glorious  lights,  whereof  every  one  is  a  world 
for  bigness,  and  as  a  heaven  for  goodliness !  O  teach  me 
by  this  to  long  after,  and  wonder  at  the  inner  part,  before 
thou  lettest  me  come  in  to  behold  it ! 

XXIII.  Riches,  or  beauty,  or  whatever  worldly  good 
that  hath  been,  doth  but  grieve  us ;  that  which  is,  doth 
not  satisfy  us ;  that  which  shall  be,  is  uncertain.  What 
folly  is  it  to  trust  to  any  of  them ! 

XXIY .  Security  makes  worldings  merry ;  and  therefore 
are  they  secure,  because  they  are  ignorant.  That  is  only 
solid  joy,  which  ariseth  from  a  resolution,  when  the  heart 
hath  cast  up  a  full  account  of  all  causes  of  disquietness, 
and  findeth  the  causes  of  its  joy  more  forcible  ;  thereupon 
settling  itself  in  a  stayed  course  of  rejoicing ;  for  the  other, 
so  soon  as  sorrow  makes  itself  to  be  seen,  especially  in  an 
unexpected  form,  is  swallowed  up  in  despair ;  whereas 
this  can.  meet  with  no  occurrence  which  it  hath  not 
prevented  in  thought.  Security  and  ignorance  may  scat- 
ter some  refuse  morsels  of  joy,  sauced  with  much  bitter- 
ness ;  or  may  be  like  some  boasting  housekeeper,  who 
keepeth  open  doors  for  one  day  with  much  cheer,  and  lives 
starvingly  all  the  year  after.  There  is  no  good  ordinary, 
but  in  a  good  conscience.  I  pity  that  unsound  joy  m 
others,  and  will  seek  for  this  sound  joy  in  myself.  I  would 
rather  weep  upon  a  just  cause,  than  rejoice  unjustly. 

XXV.  As  love  keeps  the  whole  law,  so  love  only  is  the 
breaker  of  it,  being  the  ground,  as  of  all  obedience,  so  of 
all  sin ;  for  whereas  sin  hath  been  commonly  accounted 
to  have  too  roots,  love  and  fear,  it  is  plain  that  fear  hath 
its  original  from  love ;  for  no  man  fears  to  loose  ought, 
but  what  he  loves.  Here  is  sin  and  righteousness  brouglit 
both  into  a  short  sum,  depending  both  uj>on  one  ^poor 
affection.  It  shall  be  my  only  care  thererore,  to  bestow 
my  love  well,  both  for  object  and  measure.  All  that  is 
good  I  may  love,  but  in  several  degrees ;  what  is  simply 
good,  absolutely ;  what  is  good  by  circumstance,  only 
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wijAl  limitation.  There  be  these  three  things,  diat  I  may 
love  without  exception,  God,  my  neighbour,  my  soul ;  yet 
so  as  each  have  meir  due  place :  my  body,  goods,  and 
fame,  as  servants  to  the  former.  All  other  things  I  yriYk 
either  not  care  for  or  hate. 

XXYI.  One  would  not  thbk,  that  pride  and  base-nrind- 
edness  should  so  well  agree ;  yea,  that  they  love  so  to- 
gether,, that  they  never  go  asunder.  That  envy  ever 
proceeds  from  a  base  mind,  is  granted  of  all.  Now  the 
proud  man,  as  he  .fain  would  be  envied  of  others,  so  he 
envieth  all  men.  His  betters  he  envies,  because  he  is  not 
so  good  as  they ;  he  envies  his  inferiors,  because  he  fears 
they  should  prove  as  good  as  he  ;  his  equals,  because  they 
are  as  good  as  he.  So,  under  big  looks,  he  bears  a  base 
mind ;.  resembling  some  Cardinars  mule,  which,  to  mak6 
up  the  train,  bears  a  costly  poet-mantle  stuffed  with  trash. 
On  the  contrary,  who  is  more  proud  than  the  basest j  (the 
cvnic  tramples  on  Plato's  pride,  but  with  a  worse)  e&f>ecia}ly 
if  he  be  but  a  little  exalted  ?  wherein  we  see  base  men  so 
much  more  haughty,  as  they  have  had  less  before,  that 
they  might  be  proud  of.  It  is  just  with  God,  as  the  proud 
man  is  base  in  himself,  so  to  make  h|m  basely  esteemed 
in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and,  at  last,  to  make  him  bai^  with- 
out pride.  I  will  contemn  a  proud  man,  because  he  is 
base ;  and  pity  him,  because  he  is  proud. 

XXVIL  Let  me  have  but  time  to  my  thoughts,  but 
leisure  to  think  of  heaven,  and  grace  to  my  leisure;  and 
I  can  be  happy  in  spite  of  the  world.  Nothing  but  God 
that  gives  it,  can  bereave  me  of  grace;  and  he  will  not; 
for  his  gifts  are  without  repentance.  Nothing,  but  death, 
can  abridge  me  of  time ;  and  when  I  begin  to  want  time 
to  ^nk  of  heaven,  I  shall  have  eternal  leisure  to  enjoy  it. 
I  shall  be  both  ways  happy ;  not  from  any  apprehension 
of  virtue  in  me,  who  have  no  peer  in  unworthiness,  but 
from  the  glory  of  that  I  apprehend  ;  wherein  the  act  and 
o\)ject  are  from  the  author  of  happiness.  He  gives  me  this 
glory ;  let  me  give  him  the  glory  of  his  gift.  His  glory 
is  my  happiness ;  let  my  glory  be  his. 

XXVIII.  God  bestows  favours  upon  some  in  anger,  as 
he  strikes  other  some  in  love ;  (the  Israelites  had  be^er 
hate  wasted  their  quails^  lAum  to  have  ealen  them  with 
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such  sauce)  and  sometimes,  at  our  iastanoe  rempving  a 
lesser  puniBbment,  leaves  a.  greater,  though  iuaensiMe,  in 
the  room  of  it.  I  will  not  so  much  strive  against  afflic* 
tion,  as  dis{deasure.  Let  me  rather  be  afflicted  in  love, 
than  prosper  without  it* 

XXIX.  It  is  strange  that  we  men,  having  so  continual 
use  of  God,  and  being  so  perpetually  beholden  to  him, 
should  be  so  strange  to  him,  and  so  little  acquainted  with 
him  ;  since  we  account  it  perverse  nature  in  any  man,  that, 
being  provoked  with  many  kind  offices,  refuses  the  fami- 
liarity of  a  worthy  friend,  who  doth  still  seek  it  and  hath 
deserved  it.  Whence  it  comes,  that  we  are  so  loth  to 
thixiJ^  of  our  dissolution  and  going  to  God ;  for  naturally, 
where  we  are  not  acquainted,  we  list  not  to  hazard  our 
welcome,  chusing  rather  to  spend  our  money  at  a  simple 
inn,  than  to  turn  in  for  a  free  lodging  to  an  unknown  host, 
whom  we  have  only  heard  of,  never  had  friendship  with ; 
whereas  to  an  entire  friend,  whose  nature  and  welcome  we 
kuQw,  and  whom  we  have  dsewhere  fiamiliarly  conversed 
withal,  we  go  as  boldly  and  willingly  as  to  our  home, 
knowing  that  no  hour  can  be  unseasonable  to  such  a  one. 
While,  on  the  other  side,  we  scrape  acquaintance  with  the 
world  thaX  never  did  us  good,  even  after  many  repulses. 
I  will  not  live  with  God  and  in  Grod,  without  his  acquain- 
tance ;  knowing  it  my  happiness  to  have  such  a  friend. 
I  will  not  let  one  day  pass,  without  some  act  of  renewing 
my  familiarity  with  him;  not  giving  over,  till  I  have  given 
him  some  testimony  of  m^  love  to  him,  and  joy  in  him ;  and 
till  be  hath  left  behind  him  some  pledge  of  his  continued 
favour  to  me. 

XXX.  Men,  for  the  most  part,  would  neither  die  nor 
be  old.  When  we  see  an  aged  man  that  hath  over-ilived 
all  the  teeth  of  his  gum»,  the  hair  of  his  head,  the  sight  of 
hift  eyes,  the  taste  of  his  palate  i  we  profess  we  would  not 
live  till  such  %  cumbersome  age,  wherein  we  prove  bur- 
dens to  our  dearest  fciends  and  ourselves :  yet  if  it  be  put 
to  our  choice  what  year  we  would  die,  we  ever  shift  it  off 
till  the  next,  and  want  not  excuses  for  this  prorogaticHi ; 
/aiber  than  fail,  alledging  we  would  live  to  amend; 
when  yet  we  do  but  add  more  to«  the  heap  of  our  sins  by 
cQi^nuance*    Nature  hath  nothing  to^  plead  for  Ais  folly  ^ 
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but  that  life  is  sweet :  wherein  we  give  occasioii  of  re* 
newing  that  ancient  check,  or  one  not  unlike  to  it,  where- 
by that  primitiye  vision  taxed  the  timorousness  of  the 
shrinking  confessors ;  "  Ye  would  neither  live  to  be  old, 
nor  die  ere  your  agd  :  what  should  I  do  with  you  V  The 
Christian  must  not  think  it  enough  to  endure  the  thought 
of  death  with  patience,  when  it  is  obtruded  upon  him  by 
necessity  ;  but  must  voluntarily  call  it  into  his  mind  with 
joy ;  not  only  abiding  it  should  come,  but  wishinj?  that  it 
might  come.  I  will  not  leave,  till  I  can  resolve,  iil  might 
die  to  day,  not  to  live  till  to-morrow. 

XXXI.  As  a  true  friend  is  the  sweetest  contentment  in 
the  world,  so  in  his  qualities  he  well  resembleth  honey, 
the  sweetest  of  all  liquors.  Nothing  is  more  sweet  to  the 
taste,  nothing  more  sharp  and  cleansing,  when  it  meets 
with  an  exulcerate  sore.  For  myself,  I  know  I  must  have 
faults,  and  therefore  I  care  not  for  that  friend  that  I  shall 
never  smart  by.  For  my  friends,  I  know  they  cannot  be 
faultless,  and  therefore,  as  they  shall  find  me  sweet  in  their 
praises  and  encouragements,  so  sharp  also  in  their  cen- 
sure. Either  let  them  abide  me  no  friend  to  their  faults, 
or  no  friend  to  themselves. 

XXXII.  In  all  other  things  we  are  led  by  profit ;  but  in 
the  main  matter  of  all,  we  shew  ourselves  utterly  unthrifty; 
and,  while  we  are  wise  in  making  good  markets  in  these 
base  commodities,  we  shew  ourselves  foolish  in  the  great 
match  of  our  souls.  God  and  the  world  come  both  to  one 
shop,  and  make  proffers  for  our  souls.  The  world,  like  a 
frank  chapman,  says,  ''  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee," 
shewing  us  his  bags  and  promotions,  and  thrusting  them 
into  our  h^ds ;  God  offers  a  crown  of  glory,  whidi  yet  he 
tells  us  we  must  give  him  day  to  perform,  and  have  nothing 
in  present,  but  bur  hope  and  some  small  earnest  of  the 
bargain.  Though  we  know  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
twixt these  two  in  value,  finding  these  earthly  things  vain 
and  unable  to  give  any  contentment,  and  those  o^rs  of 
invaluable  wordi  and  benefit ;  yet  we  would  rather  take 
these  in  hand,  than  trust  God  on  his  word  for  the  future, 
while  yet,  in  the  same  kind,  we  choose  rather  to  take  some 
rich  lordship  in  reversion,  after  the  long  expectation  of 
three  lives  expired,  than  a  present  sum  much  under  loot. 
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As  oontrarily,  when  God  and  the  world  are  sellers  and  we 
come  to  the  mart,  the  world  offers  fine  painted  wares,  but 
will  not  part  with  them  under  the  price  of  our  torments  ; 
God  proclaims,  "Come,  ye  that  want,  buy  for  nought;** 
now,  we  thrifty  men  that  try  all  shops  for  the  cheapest 
pennyworth,  refuse  God,  profiering  his  precious  commo- 
dities for  nothing ;  and  pay  a  hard  price  for  that  which  is 
worse  than  nothing,  painful.  Surely  we  are  wise  for  any 
thing,  but  our  souls :  not  so  wise  for  the  body,  as  foolish 
for  them.  O  Lord  thy  payment  is  sure,  and  who  knows 
how  present  ?  Take  the  soul  that  thou  hast  both  made 
andbought;  and  let  me  rather  give  my  life  for  thy  favour, 
than  take  the  offers  of  the  world  for  nothing. 

XXXIII.  There  was  never  age  that  more  bragged  of 
knowledge ;  and  yet  never  any  that  had  less  soundness. 
He  that  knows  not  God,  knoweth  nothing ;  and  he  that 
loves  not  God,  knows  him  not ;  for  he  is  so  sweet  and 
infinitely  full  of  delight,  that  whoever  knows  him  cannot 
choose  but  affect  him.  The  little  love  of  God  then  argues 
the  great  ignorance,  even  of  those  that  profess  knowledge. 
I  will  not  suffer  my  affections  to  run  before  my  knowledge ; 
for  theti  I  shall  love  fashionably  only,  because  I  hear  God 
is  worthy  of  love,  and  so  be  subject  to  relapses ;  but  I  will 
ever  lay  knowledge  as  the  ground  of  my  love ;  so  that,  as 
I  grow  in  divine  knowledg^e,  I  shall  still  profit  in  a  heavenly 
jzeal. 

XXXIV.  Those  that  travel  in  long  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land,  what  a  number  of  weary  paces  they  measure ! 
what  a  number  of  hard  lodgings  and  known  dangers  they 
pass !  and,  at  last,  when  they  are  come  within  view  of  their 
journey's  end,  what  a  large  tribute  pay  they  at  the  Pisan 
castle  to  the  Turks!  And  when  they  are  come  thither, 
what  see  they,  but  the  bare  sepulchre  wherein  their 
Saviour  lay,  and  the  earth  that  he  trod  upon,  to  the 
increase  of  a  carnal  devotion  ?  What  labour  should  I 
mllingly  undertake  in  my  journey  to  the  true  land  of 
promise,  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  where  I  shall  see  and 
enjoy  my  Saviour  himself !  What  tribute  of  pain  or  death 
should  I  refuse  to  pay  for  my  entrance,  not  into  his  sepiiln 
chre,  but  his  palace  of  glory ;  and  that,  not  to  look  nfcitj 
t>ut  to  possess  it  I 
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XXXV.  Those  that  are  all  in  exhortation,  no  whit  in 
doctrine,  are  like  to  them  that  snuff  the  candle,  but  pour 
not  in  oil.  Again,  those  that  are  all  in  doctrine,  nothing 
in  exhortation,  drown  the  wick  in  oil,  but  light  it  not; 
making  it  fit  for  use,  if  it  had  fire  put  to  it ;  but,  as  it  is, 
rather  capable  of  good,  than  profitable  in  present.  -  Doc- 
trine, without  exhortation,  msikes  men  all  brain,  no  heart ; 
exhortation,  without  doctrine,  makes  the  heart  full,  leaves 
the  brain  empty.  Both  together  make  a  man.*  One 
makes  a  man  wise ;  the  other,  good :  one  serves  that  we 
may  know  our  duty ;  the  other,  that  we  may  perform  it. 
I  will  labour  in  both ;  but  I  know  not  in  whether  more. 
Men  cannot  practise,  unless  they  know ;  and  they  know 
in  vain,  if  they  practise  not. 

XXXVI.  There  be  two  things  in  every  good  work, 
honour  and  profit ;  the  latter  God  bestows  upon  us,  the 
former  he  keeps  to  himself.  The  profit  of  our  works  re- 
doundeth  not  to  God  ;  '^  My  well-doing  extendeth  not  to 
thee."  The  honour  of  our  work  may  not  be  allowed  us  ! 
"  My  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another."  I  will  not  abridge 
God  of  his  part,  that  he  may  not  bereave  me  of  mine. 

XXXVII.  The  prQud  man  hath  no  God ;  the  envious 
man  hath  no  neighbour ;  the  angry  man  hath  not  himself. 
What  can  that  man  have,  that  wants  himself?  What  is 
a  man  better,  if  he  have  himself,  and  want  all  others  ? 
What  is  he  the  nearer,  if  he  have  himself,  and  others,  and 
yet  want  God  ?  What  good  is  it  then  to  be  a  man,  if  he 
be  either  wrathful,  proud,  or  envious  ? 

XXXVIII.  Man,  that  was  once  the  sovereign  lord  of 
all  creatures,  whom  they  serviceably  attended  at  all 
times,  is  now  sent  to  the  very  basest  of  all  creatures,  to 
learn  good  qualities ;  ''  Go  to  the  pismire ;"  and  sees  the 
most  contemptible  creatures  preferred  before  him ;  **  The 
ass  knoweth  his  owner."  Wherein  we,  like  the  miserable 
heir  of  some  great  peer  whose  house  is  decayed  through 
the  treason  of  his  progenitors,  hear  and  see  what  honours 
and  lordships  we  should  have  had,  but  now  find  ourselves 
below  many  of  the  vulgar.  We  have  not  so  much  cause 
of  exaltation,  that  we  are  men  and  not  beasts,  as  we  have 
of  humiliation,  in  thinking  how  much  we  were  once  better 
than  we  are,  and  that  now  in  many  duties  we  are  men 
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inferior  to  beasts :  so  that  those  whom  we  contemn,  if 
they  had  our  reason,  might  more  justly  contemn  us ;  and, 
as  they  are,  may  teach  us  by  their  examples,  and  do  con- 
demn us  by  their  practice. 

XXXIX.  The  idle  man  is  the  deyil's  cushion,  on  which 
he  taketh  his  free  ease ;  who,  as  he  is  mcapable  of  any 
good,  so  he  is  fitly  disposed  for  all  evil  motions.  The 
standing  water  soon  stinketh ;  whereas  the  current  ever 
keeps  clear  and  cleanly,  conveying  down  all  noisome 
matter  that  might  infect  it,  by  the  force  of  its  stream.  If 
I  do  but  little  good  to  others  by  my  endeavours,  yet  this  is 
great  good  to  me,  that  by  my  labour  I  keep  myself  from 
hurt. 

XL.  There  can  be  no  nearer  conjunction  in  nature, 
than  is  betwixt  the  body  and  the  soul ;  yet  these  two  are 
of  so  contrary  disposition,  that,  as  it  falls  out  in  an  Hi- 
matched  man  and  wife,  those  servants  which  the  one  likes 
best,  are  most  dispraised  of  the  other ;  so  here,  one  still 
takes  part  against  the  other  in  their  choice.  What  bene- 
fits the  one,  is  the  hurt  of  the  other.  The  gluttiike  of  the 
body  pines  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  thrives  best,  when  the 
body  is  pinched.  Who  can  wonder,  that  there  is  such 
faction  amongst  others,  that  sees  so  much  in  his  very  self? 
True  wisdom  is,  to  take,  not  with  the  stronger,  as  the 
fashion  of  the  world  is,  but  with  the  better;  following 
herein,  not  usurped  power,  but  justice.  It  is  not  hard  to 
discern  whose  the  right  is,  whether  the  servant  should 
rule,  or  the  mistress.  I  will  labour  to  make  and  keep  the 
peace,  by  giving  each  part  his  own  indifferently ;  but  if 
more  be  affected  with  an  ambitious  contention,  I  will 
rather  beat  Hagar  out  of  doors,  than  she  shall  over-rule 
her  mistress. 

XLI.  I  see  iron  first  heated  red-hot  in  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  beaten  and  hardened  with  cold  water.  Thus 
will  I  deal  with  an  offending  friend ;  first  heat  him  with 
deserved  praise  of  his  virtue,  and  then  beat  upon  him  with 
ap^ehension.  So  good  nurses,  when  their  children  are 
fallen,  first  take  them  up  and  speak  them  fair,  chide  them 
afterwards.  Gentle  speech  is  a  good  preparative  for 
rigour.    He  shall  see  that  I  love  him,  by  my  approbation ; 
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and  that  I  love  not  his  faults,  by  my  reproof.  If  he  tore 
him3e)f,  he  will  love  those  that  mislike  his  vices  ;  and  if 
he  love  not  himself,  it  matters  not  whether  he  love  me. 

XLII.  The  liker  we  are  to  God,  who  is  the. best  and 
only  good,  the  better  and  happier  we  must  needs  be.  All 
sins  make  us  unlike  him,  as  being  contrary  to  his  perfect 
holiness ;  but  some  shew  more  direct  contrariety :  such  is 
envy;  for  whereas  God  bringeth  good  out  of  evil,  the 
envious  man  fetcheth  evil  out  of  good.  Wherein  also  his 
sin  proves  a  kind  of  punishment ;  for  whereas  to  good 
men  even  evil  things  work  together  to  their  good,  con- 
trarily,  to  the  envious  good  things  work  together  to  their 
evil.  The  evil  in  any  man,  though  never  so  prosperous, 
I  will  not  envy,  but  pity ;  Uie  good  graces  I  will  not  repine 
at,  but  holily  emulate  ;  rejoicing  that  they  are  so  good, 
but  grieving  that  I  am  no  better. 

XLIII.  The  covetous  man  is  like  a  spider,  as  in  this, 
that  he  doth  nothing  but  lay  his  nets  to  catch  every  fly, 
gaping  only  for  a  booty  of  gain;  so  yet  more  in  that 
while  he  makes  nets  for  these  flies,  he  consumeth  his 
own  bowels,  so  that  which  is  his  life,  is  his  death.  If 
there  be  any  creature  miserable,  it  is  he ;  and  yet  he  is 
least  to  be  pitied,  because  he  makes  himself  miserable. 
Such  as  he  is,  I  will  account  him  ;  and  will  therefore 
sweep  down  his  webs,  and  hate  his  poison. 

XLIV.  In  heaven,  there  is  all  life  and  no  dying ;  in  hell, 
is  all  death  and  no  life  ;  in  earth,  there  is  both  living  and 
dying;  which,  as  it  is  betwixt  both,  so  it  prepares  for 
both :  So  that  he  who  here  below  dies  to  sin,  doth  after 
live  in  heaven ;  and,  contrarily,  he,  that  lives  in  sin  upon 
earth,  dies  in  hell  afterward.  What  if  I  have  no  part 
of  joy  here  below,  but  still  succession  of  afllictions  ?  The 
wicked  have  no  part  in  heaven,  and  yet  they  enjoy  the 
earth  with  pleasure.  I  would  not  change  portions  with 
them.  I  rejoice  that,  seeing  I  cannot  have  both,  yet  I 
have  the  better.  O  Lord,  let  me  pass  both  my  deaths 
here  upon  earth.  I  care  not  how  I  live  or  die,  so  I  may 
have  nothing  but  life  to  look  for  in  another  world.    . 

XLV.  The  conceit  of  propriety  hardens  a  man  against 
many  inconveniences,  and  addeth  much  to  our  pleasure^ 
The  mother  abides  many  unquiet  nights^  many  painful 
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tbrov^,  and  unpleasant  sayours  of  her  child,  upon  this 
thought,  "  It  is  my  own."  The  indulgent  father  mag- 
nifies that  in  his  own  son,  which  he  would  scarce  like  in  a 
stranger.  The  want  of  this  to  Qod-ward  makes  us  so 
subject  to  discontentment,  and  cooleth  our  delight  in  him ; 
because  we  think  of  him  aloof,  as  one  in  whom  we  are  not 
interested.  If  we  could  think,  *'  It  is  my  God  that  cheer- 
eth  me  with  his  presence  and  blessings,  while  I  prosper ; 
that  afflicteth  me  in  love  when  I  am  dejected ;  my  Saviour 
is  at  God's  right-hand ;  my  angels  stand  in  his  presence ;" 
it  could  not  be,  but  God*s  favour  would  be  sweeter,  his 
chastisements  more  easy,  his  benefits  more  effectual.  I 
am  not  mine  own,  while  God  is  not  mine ;  and  while  he  is 
mine,  since  I  do  possess  him,  I  will  enjoy  him. 

XLVI.  Nature  is,  of  her  own  inclination,  froward,  im- 
portunately longing  after  that  which  is  denied  her,  and 
scornful  of  what  she  may  have.  If  it  were  appointed,  that 
we  should  live  always  upon  earth,  how  extremely  should 
we  exclaim  of  weariness,  and  wish  rather  that  we  were 
not !  Now  it  is  appointed  we  shall  live  here  but  awhile, 
and  then  gil^  room  to  our  successors,  each  one  affects  a 
kind  of  eternity  upon  earth.  I  will  labour  to  tame  this 
peevish  and  sullen  humour  of  nature,  and  will  like  that 
best,  that  must  be. 

XLVI  I.  All  true  earthly  pleasure  forsook  man,  wheti 
he  forsook  his  Creator.  What  honest  and  holy  delight  he 
took  before  in  the  dutiful  services  of  the  obsequious 
creatures ;  in  the  contemplation  of  that  admirable  variety 
and  strangeness  of  their  properties  ;  in  seeing  their  sweet 
accordance  with  each  other,  and  all  with  himself!  Now 
most  of  our  pleasure  is,  to  set  one  creature  together  by  the 
ears  with  another,  sporting  ourselves  only  with  that  de- 
formity, which  was  bred  through  our  own  fault.  Yea, 
there  have  been,  that  have  delighted  to  see  one  man  spill 
another's  blood  upon  the  sand;  and  have  shouted  for 
joy  at  the  sight  of  that  slaughter,  which  hath  fallen  out 
upon  no  other  quarrel,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  beholders 
I  doubt  not,  as  we  solace  ourselves  in  the  discord  of  the 
inferior  creatures,  so  the  evil  spirits  sport  themselves  in 
our  dissensions.  There  are  better  qualities  of  the  creature, 
which  we  pass  over  without  pleasure.     In  recreations,  I 
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will  choose  those,  which  are  of  best  example  and  best  use  % 
seeking  those, by  which  I  may  not  only  be  the  merrier,  but 
the  better. 

XL VIII.  There  is  no  want  for  which  a  man  may  not 
find  a  remedy  in  himself*  Do  I  want  riches,  he^that 
desires  butlitUe,  pannot  want  much.-  Do  I  want  friends? 
if  I  love  God  enough,  and  myself  but  enough,  it  matters 
not.  Do  I  want  health  ?  if  I  want  it  but  a  little  and  re- 
cover, I  shall  esteem  it  the  more,  because  I  wanted ;  if  I 
be  long  sick  and  unrecoverably,  I  shall  be  the  fitter  and 
willinger  to  die,  and  my  pain  is  so  much  less  sharp,  by 
how  much  more  it  lingereth.  Do  I  want  maintenance  ?  a 
little  and  course  will  content  nature ;  let  my  mind  be  no 
more  ambitious,  than  my  back  and  belly,  I  can  hardly 
complain  of  too  little.  Do  I  want  sleep  ?  I  am  going  whi- 
ther there  is  no  use  of  sleep,  where  all  rest  and  sleep  not. 
Do  I  want  children?  many  that  have  them,  wish  they 
wanted :  it  is  better  to  be  childless,  than  crossed  witn 
their  miscarriage.  Do  I  want  learning?  he  hath  none, 
that  saith  he  hath  enough :  the  next  way  to  get  more  is,  to 
find  thou  wantest.  There  is  remedy  for  alllRuits  in  our- 
selves, saving  only  for  want  of  grace ;  and  that,  a  man 
cannot  so  much  as  see  and  complain  that  the  wants,  but 
from  above. 

XLIX.  Every  virtuous  action,  like  the  sun  eclipsed,  hath 
a  double  shadow,  according  to  the  divers  aspects  of  the 
beholders;  one,  of  glory;  the  other,  of  envy:  glory  fol- 
lows upon  good  deseits;  envy,  upon  glory.  He  that  is 
envied,  may  think  himself  well ;  for  he  that  envies  him, 
thinks  him  more  than  well.  I  know  no  vice  in  another, 
whereof  a  man  may  make  so  good  and  comfortable  use  to 
himself.    There  would  be  no  shadow,  if  there  were  no  light. 

L.  In  meddling  with  the  faults  of  friends,  I  have  ob- 
served many  wrongful  courses,  what  for  fear,  or  self-love, 
or  indiscretion.  Some  I  have  s6en,  likcunmereiful  and 
covetous  chirurgeons,  keep  the  wound  raw,  which  they 
might  have  seasonably  remedied,  for  their  own  gain; 
others,  that  have  laid  healing  plaisters  to  skin  it  aloft, 
when  there  hath  been  more  need  of  corrosives  to  eat  out 
the  dead  flesh  within ;  others  thai  have  galled  and  drawn, 
when  there  hath  been  nothing  but  ^olid  flesh  that  hath 
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wanted  only  filling,  up ;  others  that  hav^  healed  the  sore, 
but  left  an  unsightly  Rear  of  discredit  behind  them.  He 
that  would  do  good  this  way,  must  have  fidelity,  courage, 
discretion,  patience;  fidelity,  not  to  bear  with  faults; 
courage,  to  reprove  them ;  discretion,  to  reprove  them 
well ;  patience,  to  abide  the  leisure  of  amendment,  making 
much  of  good  beginnings,  and  putting  up  many  repulses ; 
bearing  with  many  weaknesses ;  still  hoping,  still  solicit- 
ing ;  as  knowing,  that  those  who  have  been  long  used  to 
fetters,  cannot  but  halt  a  while,  when  they  are  taken  off. 

LI.  God  hath  made  all  the  world,  and  yet  what  a  little 
part  of  it  is  his !  Divide  the  world  into  four  parts :  but 
one,  and  the  leasts,  containeth  all  that  is  worthy  the  name 
of  Christendom ;  the  rest  overwhelmed  with  Turkism  and 
Paganism :  and  of  this  least  part,  the  greater  half,  yet 
holding  aright  concemmg  God  and  their  Saviour  in  some 
common  principles,  overthrow  the  truth  in  their  conclu- 
sions ;  and  so  leave  the  lesser  part  of  the  least  part  for 
God.  Yet  lower :  of  those  that  hold  aright  concerning 
Christ,  how  few  are  there  that  do  otherwise  than  fashion- 
ably profess  him !  And  of  those  that  do  seriously  profess 
him,  how  few  are  there  that  in  their  lives  deny  him  not, 
living  unworthy  of  so  glorious  a  calling !  Wherein  I  do 
not  pity  God,  who  will  have  glory  even  of  those  that 
are  not  his ;  I  pity  miserable  men,  that  do  reject  their 
Creator .  and  Redeemer,  and  themselves  in  lum ;  and 
I  envy  Satan,  that  he  ruleth  so  large.  Since  God  hath  so 
few^  I  will  be  more  thankful  that  he  hath  vouchsafed  me 
one  of  his ;  and  be  the  more  zealous  of  glorifying  him, 
because  we  have  but  a  few  fellows. 

LII.  As  those  that  have  tasted  of  some  delicate  dish, 
find  other  plain  dishes  but  unpleasant ;  so  it  fareth  with 
those  who  have  once  tasted  of  heavenly  things ;  they  can- 
not but  condemn  the  best  worldly  pleasures.  As  there- 
fore some  dainty  guest,  knowing  there  is  so  pleasant  fare 
to  come,  I  will  reserve  my  appetite  for  it,  and  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  cloyed  with  the  coarse  diet  of  the  world. 

LIII.  I  find  many  places,  where  God  hath  used  the 
hand  of  good  angels  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ; 
but  never  could  yet  find  one,  wherein  he  employed  an 
evil  angel  in  any  direct  good  to  his  children :  indirect  I 
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find  many,  if  not  all ;  through  the  power  of  him  that  bring;v 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  turns  their  evil  to  our  good.  In 
this  choice,  God  would  and  must  be  imitated.  From  an 
evil  spirit  I  dare  not  receive  ought,  if  ever  so  good: . I  will 
receive  as  little  as  I  may,  from  a  wicked  man ;  if  he  were 
as  perfectly  evil  as  the  other,  I  durst  receive  nothing.  I 
would  rather  hunger,  than  wilfully  dip  my  hand  in  a  wicked 
man's  dish. 

LIV.  We  are  ready  to  condemn  others,  for  that  which 
is  as  eminently  faulty  in  ourselves.  If  one  blind  man  rush 
upon  another  in  the  way,  either  complains  of  other's 
blindness ;  neither  of  his  own.  1  have  heard  those  who 
have  had  most  corrupt  lungs,  complain  of  the  unsavoury 
breath  of  others.  The  reason  is,  because  the  mind  casteth 
altogether  outwai'd,  and  reflecteth  not  into  itself.  Yet  it 
is  more  shameful  to  be  either  ignorant  of,  or  favourable  to, 
our  own  imperfections.  I  will  censure  others*  vices  fear- 
fully ;  my  own  confidently,  because  I  know  them ;  and 
tho^  I  know  not,  I  will  suspect. 

LV.  He  is  a  very  humble  man,  that  thinks  not  himself 
better  than  some  others ;  and  he  is  very  mean,  whom  some 
others  do  not  account  better  than  themselves:,  so  that 
vessel  which  seemed  very  small  upon  the  mainf,  seems  a 
tall  ship  upon  the  Thames.  As  there  are  many  better  for 
estate^than  myself,  so  there  are  some  worse ;  and  if  I  were 
yet  worse,  yet  would  there  be  some  lower ;  and  if  I  were 
so  low  that  I  accounted  myself  the  .worst  of  all,  yet  some 
would  account  themselves  in  worse  case.  A  man's  opi- 
nion is  in  others ;  his  being  is  in  himself.  Let  me  know 
myself;  let  others  guess  at  me.  Let  others  either  envy 
or  pity  me,  I  care  not,  so  long  as  I  enjoy  myself. 

LVL  He  can  never  wonder  enough  at  God's  workman- 
ship, that  knows  not  the  frame  of  the  world ;  for  he  can 
never  else  conceive  of  the  hugeness  and  strange  proportion 
of  the  creature.  And  he  that  knows  this,  can  never  won- 
der more  at  any  thing  else.  I  will  learn  to  know,  that  I 
may  admire ;  and  by  that  little  I  know,  I  will  more  won- 
der at  that  I  know  not. 

LVII.  There  is  nothing  below,  but  toiling,  grieving^ 
wishing,  hoping  and  fearing ;  and  weariness  in  tdl. these. 
What  fools  are  we  to  be  besotted  with  the  love  of  our  own 
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trouble,  and  to  hate  our  liberty  and  rest !  The  loye  of 
misery  is  much  worse,  than  misery  itself.  We  must  first 
pray,  that  God  would  make  us  wise,  before  we  can  wish, 
he  would  make  us  happy. 

LVIII.  If  a  man  refer  all  things  to  himself,  nothing 
seems  enough ;  if  all  things  to  God,  any  measure  will  con- 
tent him  of  earthly  things,  but  in  grace  he  is  insatiable. 
Worldlings  serve  themselves  altogether  in  God,  making 
religion  but  to  serve  their  turns,  as  a  colour  of  their  am- 
bition and  covetousness.  The  Christian  seeks  God  only 
in  seeking  himself,  using  all  other  things  but  as  subordi- 
nately  to  him,  not  caring  whether  himself  win  or  lose,  so 
that  God  may  win  glory  in  both.  I  will  not  suffer  mine 
eyes  and  mind  to  be  bounded  with  these  visible  things,  but 
still  look  through  these  matters  at  God,  who  is  the  utmost 
scope  of  them ;  accounting  them  only  as  a  thoroughfare 
to  pass  by,  not  as  a  habitation  to  reit  m. 

LIX.  He  is  wealthy  enough,  that  wanteth  not ;  he  is 
great  enough,  that  is  his  own  master ;  he  is  happy  enough, 
that  lives  to  die  well.  Other  things  I  will  not  care  for, 
nor  too  much  for  these ;  save  only  for  the  last,  which  alone 
can  admit  of  no  immoderation. 

LX.  A  man  of  extraordinary  parts  makes  himself,  by 
strange  and  singular  behaviour,  more  admired ;  which  if 
a  man  of  but  common  faculty  do  imitate,  he  makes  him- 
self ridiculous ;  for  that  which  is  construed  as  natural  to 
the  one,  is  descried  to  be  a£fected  in  the  other;  and  there 
is  nothing  forced  by  affectation  can  be  comely.  I  will  ever 
strive  to  go  in  the  common  road ;  so,  while  I  am  not  no- 
table, I  shall  not  be  notorious. 

LXI.  Gold  is  the  best  metal ;  and,  for  the  purity,  not 
subject  to  rust,  as  all  others ;  and  yet  the  best  gold  hath 
some  dross.  I3i:steem  not  that  man  that  hath  no  faults : 
I  like  him  well,  that  hath  but  a  few,  and  those,  npt  great. 

LXII.  Many  a  man  mars  a  good  estate  for  want  of  skill 
to  proportion  his  carriage  answerably  to  his  ability.  A 
little  sail  to  a  large  vessel  rids  no  way,  though  the  wind  be 
fair ;  a  large  sail  to  a  little  bark  drowns  it ;  a  top-sail  to  a 
ship  of  mean  burden,  in  a  roueh  weather,  is  dangerous ; 
a  low-sail,  in  an  easy  gale,  yields  little  advantage.  This 
disproportion  causeth  some  to  live  miserably  in  a  good 
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estate,  and  some  to  make  a  good  estate  miserable.  I  will 
first  know  what  I  may  do  for  safety,  and  then  I  will  try 
what  I  can  do  for  speed. 

LXIII.  The  rich  mad  hath  many  friends ;  although,  in 
trudi,  riches  have  them,  and  not  the  man ;  as  the  ass,  lliat 
carried  the  Egyptian  goddess,  had  many  bowed  knees,  yet 
not  to  the  beast,  but  to  the  burden ;  for  separate  the  riches 
from  the  person,  and  thou  shalt  see  friendship  leave  the 
man,  and  follow  that  which  was  ever  her  object.  While 
he  may  command,  and  can  either  give  or  controul,  he  hath 
attendance  and  proffer  of  love  at  all  hands ;  but  which 
of  these  dares  acknowledge  him,  when  he  is  going  to 
prison  for  debt  ?  Then  these  wasps,  that  made  such  music 
about  this  gallipot,  shew  plainly  that  they  came  only  for 
the  honey  tnat  was  in  it.  This  is  the  misery  of  the  wealthy, 
that  they  cannot  know  iSkeir  friends ;  whereas  those  that 
love  the  poor  man,  love  him  for  himself.  He  that  would 
choose  a  friend,  must  search  out  one  that  is  neither  cove- 
tous nor  ambitious ;  for  such  a  one  loves  but  iiimsdlf  in 
thee.  And  if  it  be  rare  to  find  any  not  infected  vrith  these 
qualities,  the  best  is,  to  entertain  all  and  trust  few. 

LXIV.  That  which  the  French  proverb  hath  of  sick- 
nesses, is  true  of  all  evils,  that  they  come  on  horseback 
and  go  away  on  foot.  We  have  oft  seen  a  sudden  fall,  or 
one  meal's  surfeit  hath  stuck  by  many  to  their  graves ; 
whereas  pleasures  come  like  oxen,  slow  <nd  heavily ;  and 
go  away  like  post-horses,  upon  the  spur.  Sorrows,  be- 
cause they  are  lingering  guests,  I  will  entertain  but  tnode- 
rately,  knowing  that  the  more  they  are  made  of,  the  longer 
they  will  continue ;  and  for  pleasures,  because  they  stay 
not  and  do  but  call  at  my  door,  I  will  use  them  as  passen- 
gers, with  slight  respect.  He  is  his  own  best  friend,  that 
makes  least  of  both  of  them.  tT, 

LXV.  It  is  indeed  more  commendable  to  give  good 
example,  than  to  take  it;  yet  imitation,  however  in  civil 
majtters  it  be  condemned  of  servility,  in  Christian  practice 
hatii  its  due  praise;  and  though  it  be  more  natural  for 
beginners  at  their  first  initiation,  that  cannot  swint  with- 
out bladders,  yet  the  best  proficient  shall  see  ever  some 
higher  steps  of  those  that  have  gone  to  heaven  before  him, 
worthy  of  his  tracing.    Wherein  much  caution  mVist  be 
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bad,  that  we  follow  good  men,  and  in  g;ood — good  men, 
for  if  we  propound  imperfect  patterns  co  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  constrained  first  to  unlearn  those  ill  habits  we 
have  got  by  their  imitation,  before  we  can  be  capable  of 
good ;  so,  besides  the  loss  of  labour,  we  are  further  off 
from  our  end — ^in  good,  for  that,  a  man  should  be  so  wed- 
ded to  any  man's  person,  that  he  can  make  no  separation 
from  his  infirmities,  is  both  absurdly  servile  and  unchris- 
tian. He  therefore  that  would  follow  well,  must  know  to 
distiiiguish  well  betwixt  good  men  and  evil,  betwixt,  ^ood 
men  and  better,  betwixt  good  qualities  and  infirmities. 
Why  hath  God  given  me  education,  not  in  a  desert  alone^ 
but  in  the  company  of  good  and  virtuous  men,  but  that> 
by  the  sight  of  their  good  carriage,  I  should  better  mine 
own  1  Why  should  we  have  interest  in  the  vices  of  men, 
and  not  in  ueir  virtues?  And  although  precepts  be  surer, 
yet  a  good  man's  action  is  according  to  precept,  yea,  is  a 
precept  itself.  The  psalmist  compares  the  law  of  God 
toalanthom:  good  example  bears  it.  It  is  safe  follow- 
ing him  that  carries  the  light.  If  he  walk  without  the 
light,  he  shall  walk  without  nie. 

,  LXVI.  As  there  is  one  common  end  to  all  good  men, 
salvation;  and  one  author  of  it,  Christ;  so  there  is  but 
one  way  to  it,  doing  well  and  suffering  evil.  Doing  well, 
methinks,  is  like  the  zodiac  in  the  heaven,  the  high-way 
of  the  sun,  through  which  it  daily  passeih;  suffering  evil 
is  like  the  ecliptio-line,  thkt  goes  through  the  midst  of  it* 
The  rule  of  doing  well,  the  law  of  God,  is  uniform  and 
eternal;  and  the  copies  of  suffering  evil  in  all  times  agree 
with  the  original.  No  man  (;an  either  do  well  or  suffer 
ill  witiiout  an  example.  Are  we  sawn  in  pieces?  so  was 
Isaiah.  Are  we  beheaded  ?  so  John  the  Baptist  Cruci- 
fied? so  Peter.  Thrown  to  wild  beasts  ?  so  Daniel.  Into 
the  furnace  ?  so  the  three  children.  Stoned  ?  so  Stephen. 
Banished?  so  the  beloved  disciple.  Burnt?  so  millions 
of  martyrs.  Defamed  and  sland^ed?  what  gqod  man 
ever  was  not?  It  were  easy  to  be  endless  both  in  tor- 
me]iit8;and  sufferers ;  whertof  each  hath  begun  to  other, 
all  to  us.  I  may  not  hope  to  speed  better  than  the  b6st 
Christians;  I  cannot  fear  to  fare  worse.  It  is  no  matter 
wUcfa  way  I  go,  so  I  come  to  heaven. 
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LXVII.  There  is  nothing,  besides  life,  of  this  nature^ 
that  it  is  diminished  by  addition.  Every  moment  we  live 
longer  than  other;  and  each  moment  that  we  live  longer^ 
h  so  much  taken  out  of  our  life.  It  increaseth  and  di- 
minisheth  only  by  minutes,  and  therefore  is  not  perceived: 
the  shorter  steps  it  taketh,  the  more  slily  it  passeth.  Time 
shall  not  so  steal  upon  me,  that  I  shall  not  discern  it  and 
catch  it  by  the  fore-locks ;  nor  so  steal  from  me,  that  it 
shall  carry  with  it  no  witness  of  his  passage  in  my  profi- 
ciency. 

LXVIII.  The  prodigal  man,  while  he  spendeth,  is  mag- 
nified; when  he  is  spent,  is  pitied;  and  that  is  all  his 
recompence  for  his  lavished  patrimony.  The  covetous  man 
is  grudged  while  he  lives,  and  his  death  is. rejoiced  at; 
for  when  he  ends,  his  riches  begin  to  be  goods.  He  that 
wisely  keeps  the  mean  between  both,  lives  well  and  hears 
well;*  neither  repined  at  by  the  needy,  nor  pitied  by 
greater  men.  I  would  so  manage  these  worldly  commo- 
dities, as  accounting  them  mine,  to  dispose ;  others',  to 
partake  of. 

LXIX.  A  good  name  (if  any  earthly  thing)  is  worth 
seeking,  worth  striving  for ;  yet  to  anect  a  bare  name, 
when  we  deserve  either  ill  or  nothing,  is  but  a  proud  hy- 
pocrisy; and  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  wrongful  estima- 
tion of  others'  mistaking  our  worth,  is  an  idle  and  ridi- 
culous pride.  Thou  art  well  spoken  of  upon  no  desert : 
what  then  ?  thou  hast  deceived  thy  neighbours  ;  they,  one 
another  ;  and  all  of  them  have  deceived  thee  ;  for  thou 
madest  them  think  of  thee  otherwise  than  thou  art,  and 
they  have  made  thee  think  of  thyself .  as  thou  art  ac- 
counted. The  deceit  came  from  thee;  the  .shame  will 
end  in  thee.  I  will  account  no  wrong  greater,  than  for 
a  man  to  esteem  and  report  me  above  that  I  am ;  not.  re- 
joicing in  that  I  am  well  thought  of,  but  in  that  I  am  such 
as  I  am  esteemed. 

LXX.  It  was  a  speech  worthy  the  commendation  and 
frequent  remembrance  of  so  divine  a  bishop,  as  Aug^stin, 
which  is  reported  of  an  aged  father  in  his  time ;  who, 
when  his  friends  comforted  him  on  his  sick-bed,  and  told 
him  they  hoped  he  should  recover,  answered,  *^  If  I  shall 
not  die  at  all,  well;  but  if  ever,  why  not  now?^    Surely 
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it  is  folly,  what  we  must  do,  to  do  unwillingly.  I  will 
never  think  my  soul  in  a  good  case,  so  long  as  I  am  loth 
to  think  of  dying;  and  will  make  this  my  comfort,  not,  I 
shall  yet  live  longer,  but,  I  shall  yet  do  more  good. 

LXXI.  Excesses  are  never  alone.  Commonly  those 
that  have  excellent  parts,  have  some  extremely  vicious 
qualities.  Great  wits  have  great  errors,  and  great  estates 
have  great  cares ;  whereas  mediocrity  of  gifts  or  of  estate 
hath, usually  but  easy  inconveniences :  else  the  excellent 
would  not  know  themselves,  and  the  mean  would  be  too 
much  dejected.  Now,  those  whom  we  admire  for  their 
faculties,  we  pity  for  their  infirmities ;  and  those  who  find 
themselves  but  of  the  ordinary  pitch,  joy  that,  as  their 
virtues,  so  their  vices  are  not  eminent.  So  the  highest 
have  a  blemished  glory,  and  the  mean  are  contentedly 
secure.     I  will  magnify  the  highest,  but  affect  the  mean. 

LXXII.  The  body  is  -the  case  or  sheath  of  the  mind : 
yet,  as  naturally  it  hideth  it,  so  it  doth  also  many  times 
discover  it ;  for  although  the  forehead,  eyes,  and  frame  of 
the  countenance  do  sometime  belie  the  disposition  of  the 
heart,  yet  most  commonly  they  give  true  general  verdicts. 
An.  angry  man's  brows  are  bent  together,  and  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  rage ;  which,  when  he  is  well  pleased,  look 
smooth  and  cheerfully.  Envy  hath  one  look ;  desire,  ano- 
ther ;  sorrow,  yet  another ;  contentment,  a  fourth,  different 
from  all  the  rest.  To  shew  no  passion  is  too  stoical,  to 
shew  all  is  impotent,  to  shew  other  than  we  feel,  hypocri-' 
tical.  The  face  and  gesture  do  but  write  and  make  com- 
mentaries upon  the  heart.  I  will  first  endeavour  so  to 
frame  and  order  that,  as  not  to  entertain*  any  passion,  but 
what  I  need  not  care  to  have  laid  open  to  the  world ;  and 
therefore  will  first  see  that  the  text  be  good ;  then  that  the 
gloss  be  true ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  be  sparing.  To  what 
end  hath  God  so  walled  in  the  heart,  if  I  should  let  every 
man's  eyes  into  it  by  my  countenance  ? 

LXXIII.  There  is  no  public  action,  which  the  world  is 
not  ready  to  scan ;  there  is  no  action  so  private,  which  the 
evil' spirits  are  not  witnesses  of.  I  will  endeavour  so 
to. live,  as  knowing  that  I  am  ever  in  the  eyes  of  mine 
enemies. 

LXXIV.  When  we  ourselves  and  all  other  vices  are  old. 
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then  covetousness  alone  is  young  and  at  his  best  age. 
This  yice  loves  to  dwell  in  an  old,  ruinous  cottage :  yet 
that  age  can  have  no  such- honest  colour  for  niggardliness 
and  insatiable  desire.  A  young  man  might  plead  the  un- 
certainty of  his  estate,  and  doubt  of  his  future  need ;  but 
an  old  man  sees  his  set  period  before  him.  Since  this 
humour  is  so  necessarily  annexed  to^  this  age,  I  will  turn 
it  the  right  way,  and  nourish  it  in  myself.  The  older  I 
grow,  the  more  covetous  I  will  be,  but  of  the  riches,  not 
of  the  world  I  am  leaving,  biit  of  the  world  I  am  entering 
into.  It  is  good  coveting  what  I  may  have,  and  cannot 
leave  behind  me. 

LXXV.  There  is  a  mutual  hatred  betwixt  a  Christian 
and  the  world;  for,  on  the  one  side,  the  love  of  the  world 
is  enmity  with  God,  and  God's  children  cannot  but  take 
their  Father's  part;  on  the  other,  '<  The  world  hates  you, 
because  it  hated  me  first."  But  the  hatred  of  the  good 
man  to  the  wicked  is  not  so  extreme,  as  that  whei*ewith 
he  is  hated ;  for  the  Christian  hates  ever  with  commise- 
ration, and  love  of  that  good  he  sees  in  the  worst;  know- 
ing that  the  essence  of  die  very  devils  is  good,  and  that 
the  lewdest  man  hath  some  excellent  parts  of  nature,  or 
common  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  he  warily  sin- 
gleth  out  in  his  affection  :  but  the  wicked  man  hates  him 
for  goodness ;  and  therefore  finds  nothing  in  himself  to 
moderate  his  detestation.  There  can  be  no  better  music 
in  mine  ear,  than  the  discord  of  the  wicked.  If  he  like 
me,  I  am  afraid  he  spies  some  quality  in  me  like  to  his 
own.  If  he  saw  nothing  but  goodness,  he  could  not  kve 
me>  and  be  bad  himself.  It  was  a  just  doubt  of  Phocion, 
who,  when  the  people  praised  him,  asked,  "  What  evil 
have  I  done?"  I  will  strive  to  deserve  evil  of  none ;  but, 
ncft  deserving  ill,  it  shall  not  grieve  me  to  hear  ill  of  ^ose 
that  are  evil.  I  know  no  greater  argument  of  goodness, 
than  the  hatred  of  a  wicked  man. 

LXXVI.  A  man  that  comes  hungry  to  his  meal,  feeds 
heartily  on  the  meat  set  before  him,  not  regarding  the 
metal  or  form  of  the  platter  wherein  it  is  served ;  who  af- 
terwards, when  his  stomach  is  satisfied,  begins  to  play 
with  the  dish,  or  to  read  sentences  on  his  trencher.  Those 
auditors  who  can  find  nothing  to  do,  but  note  el^ant 
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words  and  phrases,  or  ibetorical  colours,  or  peiliaps  an 
ill  grace  of  gestmre  in  a  pithy  and  material  speech,  argue 
themselves  full  ere  they  came  to  the  feast;  and  therefore 
go  away  with  a  little  pleasure,  no  profit.  In  hearing 
others,  my  only  intention  shall  be  to  feed  my  mind  with 
solid  matters.  If  my  ear  can  get  aught  by  the  way,  I  will 
not  grudge  it,  but  1  will  not  intend  it. 

LXXVII.  The  joy  of  a  Christian  in  these  worldly  things 
is  limited,  and  ever  awed  with  fear  of  excess,  but  recom- 
pensed abundantly  with  his  spiritual  mirth ;  whereas  the 
worldling  gives  the  reins  to  the  mind,  and  pours  himself 
into  pleasure,  fearing  only  that  he  shall  not  joy  enough. 
He  that  is  but  half  a  Christian,  lives  but  miserably,  for  he 
neitiier  enjoyeth  God  nor  the  world-^not  Grod,  because 
he  hath  not  grace  enough  to  make  him  his  own — ^not  the 
world,  because  he  hath  some  taste  of  grace,  enough  to 
shew  him  the  vanity  and  sin  -of  his  pleasures.  So  the 
sound  Christian  hath  his  heaven  above ;  the  worldling, 
here  below ;  tiiie  unsettled  Christian  no  where. 

LXXVIII.  €rood  deeds  are  very  fruitful,  and,  not  so 
much  of  their  nature  as  of  God's  blessing,  multipliable. 
We  think  ten  in  the  hundred  extreme  and  biting  usury ; 
God  gives  us  more  than  a  hundred  for  ten,  yea,  above- 
the  increase  of  the  grain,  which  we  commend  most  for 
mnltipHcation ;  for  out  of  one  good  action  of  ours,  God 
produoeth  a  thousand,  the  harvest  whereof  is  perpetual. 
Even  the  faithful  actions  of  the  old  patriarchs,  the  constant 
sufferings  of  ancient  martyrs,  live  still,  and  do  good  to  all 
successions  of  ages  by  their  example;  for  public  actions 
ofvirtue,  besides  that  they  are  presently  comfortable  to 
the  doers,  are  also  exemplary  to  others;  and,  as  they  are 
more  beneficial  to  others,  so  are  more  crowned  in  us. .  If 
good  deeds  were  utterly  barren  and  incommodious,  I  would 
seek  after  them  for  the  conscience  of  their  own  goodness; 
how  much  more  shall  I  now  be  encouraged  to  perform 
them,  for  that  they  are  so  profitable  both  to  myself  and 
to  others,  and  to  me  in  others !  My  principal  care  shall 
be,  that  while  my  soul  lives  in  glory  in  heaven,  my  good 
actions  may  live  upon  earth;  and  uiat  they  maybe  put 
into  the  bank  and  multiply,  while  my  body  lies  in  the 
grave  and  consumeth. 
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LXXIX.  A  Christian,  for  the  sweet  fruit  he  bears  to  God 
and  men,  is  compared  to  the  noblest  of  all  plants,  the  vine. 
Now  as  the  most  generous  vine,  if  not  pruned,  runs  out 
into  many  superfluous  stems  and  grows  at  last  weak  and 
fruitless,  so  doth  the  best  man,  if  he  be  not  cut  short  of  his 
desires  and  pruned  with  afflictions.  If  it  be  painful  to 
bleed,  it  is  worse  to  wither.  Let  me  be  pruned,  diat  I  may 
grow ;  rather  than  cut  up,  to  bum. 

LXXX.  Those  that  do  but  superficially  taste  of  divine 
knowledge,  find  but  little  sweetness  in  it,  and  are  ready, 
for  the  unpleasant  relish,  to  abhor  it ;  whereas  if  they  would 
dive  deep  into  the  sea,  they  would  find  fresh  water 
near  to  the  bottom.  That  it  savours  not  well  at  the  first  is 
the  fauk,  not  of  it,  but  of  the  distempered  palate  that 
tastes  it.  Good  metals  and  minerals  are  not  found  close 
under  the  skin  of  the  earth,  but  below  in  the  bowels  of  it. 
No  good  miner  casts  away  his  mattock,  because  he  finds  a 
vein  of  tough  clay  or  a  shelf  of  stone ;  but  still  delveth 
lower,  and  passing  through  many  changes  of  soil,  at  last 
comes  to  his  rich  treasure.  We  are  too  soon  discouraged 
in  our  spiritual  gains.  I  will  still  persevere  to  seek,  har- 
dening myself  against  all  difficulty.  There  is  comfort 
even  in  seeking,  hope;  and  there  is  joy  in  hoping,  good 
success ;  and  in  that  success  is  happiness. 

LXXXI.  He  that  hath  any  experience  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters, knows  that  Satan  is  ever  more  violent  at  the  last ;  then 
raging  most  furiously,  when  he  knows  he  shall  rage  but  a 
while.  Hence  of  the  first  persecutions  of  the  first  church, 
the  tenth  and  last,  under  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian  and 
those  other  five  tyrants,  was  the  bloodiest.  Hence  this 
age  is  the  most  dissolute j  because  nearest  the  conclusion. 
And,  as  this  is  his  course  in  the  universal  assaults  of  the 
whole  church,  so  it  is  the  same  in  his  conflicts  with  every 
Christian  soul.  Like  a  subtle  orator,  he  reserves  his 
strongest  force  till  the  shutting  up ;  and  therefore  misera- 
ble is  the  folly  of  those  men,  who  defer  their  repentance 
till  then,  when  their  onset  shall  be  most  sharp,  and  they, 
through  pain  of  body  and  perplexedness  of  mind,  shall  be 
least  able  to  resist.  Those  that  have  long  furnished  them- 
selves with  spiritual  munition,  find  work  enough  in  this  ex- 
treme brunt  of  temptation ;   how  then  should  the  careless 
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man,  that,  with  the  help  of  all  opportunities,'  could  not 
find  grace  to  repent,  hope  to  atchieve  it  at  the  last  grasp, 
against  greater  force,  with  less  means,  more  distraction,  no 
leisure  ?  Wise  princes  use  to  prepare  ten  years  before  for 
a  field  of  one  day  :  I  will  every  day  lay  up  somewhat  for 
my  last.  If  I  win  that  skirmish,  I  have  enough.  The  first 
and  second  blow  begin  the  battle,  but  the  last  only  wins  it. 
LXXXII.  I  observe  three  seasons  wherein  a  wise  man 
differs  not  from  a  fool,  in  his. infancy,  in  sleep,  and  in  si- 
lence ;  for  in  the  two  former,  we  are  all  fools ;  and  in 
silence,  all  are  wise.  In  the  two  former  yet  there  may  be 
concealment  of  folly,  but  the  tongue  is  a  blab  :  there  can- 
not be  any  kind  of  folly,  either  simple  or  wicked,  in  the 
heart,  but  the  tongue  will  bewray  it.  He  cannot  be  wise, 
that  speaks  much,  or  without  sense,  or  out  of  season ;  nor 
he  known  for  a  fool,  that  says  nothing.  It  is  a  great  mi- 
sery to  be  a  fool ;  but  this  is  yet  greater,  that  a  man  can- 
not be  a  fool  but  he  must  shew  it.  It  were  well  for  such 
a  one,  if  he  could  be  taught  to  keep  close  his  foolishness : 
but  then  there  would  be  no  fools.  I  have  heard  some,  who 
have  scorned  the  opinion  of  folly  in  themselves,  for  a  speech 
wherein  they  have  hoped  to  shew  most  wit,  censured  of 
folly  by  him  that  hath  thought  himself  wiser ;  and  another, 
hearing  his  sentence  again,  hath  condemned  him  for  want 
of  wit  in  censuring.  Surely  he  is  not  a  fool,  that  hath 
unwise  thoughts,  but  he  that  utters  them.  Even  concealed 
folly  is  wisdom,  and  sometimes  wisdom  uttered  is  folly. 
While  others  care  how  to  speak,  my  care  shall  be  how  to 
hold  my  peace. 

.  LXXXIII.  A  work  is  then  only  good  and  acceptable, 
when  the  action,  meaning,  and  manner  are  all  good ;  for 
to  do  good  with  an  ill  meaning,  as  Judas  saluted  Christ  to 
betray  him,  is  so  much  more  sinful,  by  how  much  the  action 
is  better ;  which,  being  good  in  the  kind,  is  abused  to  an 
ill  purpose.  To  do  ill  in  a  good  meaning,  as  Uzziah,  in 
staying  the  ark,  is  so  much  amiss,  that  the  good  intention 
cannot  bear  out  the  unlawful  act;  which,  although  it  may 
seem  some  excuse  why  it  should  not  be  so  ill,  yet  is  no 
warrant  to  justify  it.  To  mean  well,  and  do  a  good  action 
in  an  ill  manner,  as  the  pharisee  made  a  good  prayer  but 
arrogantly,  is  so  offensive,  that  the  evil  manner  depraveth 
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both  the  other.  So  a  thing  may  be  evil  upon  one  circum- 
stance; it  cannot  be  good,  but  upon  all.  In  whatever  busi- 
ness I  go  about,  I  will  enquire,  "  What  I  do,"  for  the 
substance ;  "  How/*  for  the  manner ;  "  Why,"  for  the 
intention.  For  the  two  first,  I  will  consult  with  God ;  for 
the  last,  with  my  own  heart. 

LXXXIV.  I  can  do  nothing  without  a  million  of  wit- 
nesses; the  conscience  is  as  a  thousand  witnesses,  and  God 
is  as  a  thousand  consciences.  I  will  therefore  so  deal  with 
men,  as  knowing  that  God  sees  me ;  and  so  with  God,  as 
if  the  world  saw  me ;  so  with  myself  and  both  of  them,  as 
knowing  that  my  conscience  seeth  me :  and  so  with  them 
all,  as  knowing  I  am  always  overlooked  by  my  accuser,  by 
my  Judge. 

LXXXV.  Ear&ly  inheritances  are  divided  oftimes  with 
much  inequality.  The  privilege  of  primogeniture  stretcheth 
larger  in  many  places  now  than  it  did  ammig  the  ancient  Jews. 
The  younger  many  thnes  serves  the  elder ;  and  while  the 
eldest  aboundeth,  all  the  latter  issue  is  pinched.  In  hea- 
ven it  is  not  so :  all  the  sons  of  God  are  heirs ;  hone  un- 
derUngs:  and  not  heirs  under  wardship  and  hope,  but 
inheritors;  and  not  inheritors  of  any  little  pittance  of  land, 
but  of  a  kingdom ;  nor  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  subject  to 
danger  of  loss  or  alteration,  but  one  glorious  and  ever- 
lastmg.  It  shall  content  me  here,  that,  having  right  to  all 
things,  vet  I  have  possession  of  nothing  but  sorrow.  Since 
I  shall  have  possession  above,  of  all  that  whereto  I  have 
right  below,  I  will  serve  willingly,  that  I  may  reign ;  serve 
for  a  while,  that  I  may  reign  for  ever. 

LXXXVI.  Even  the  best  things,  ill  used,  become  evils; 
and,  contrarily,  the  worst  things,  used  well,  prove  good. 
A  good  tongue,  used  to  deceit;  a  good  wit,  used  to  defend 
error ;  a  strong  arm,  to  murder ;  authority,  to  oppress ;  a 
good  profession,  to  dissemble ;  are  all  evil :  yea,  God's 
own  word  is  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  which,  if  it  kill  not 
our  vices,  kills  our  souls.  Contrariwise,  as  poisons  are 
used  to  wholesome  medicine,  afi9ictions  and  sins,  by  a  good 
use  prove  so  gainful,  as  nothing  more.  Words  are,  as  they 
are  taken ;  and  things  are,  as  they  are  used.  There  are 
even  cursed  blessings.  O  Lord,  rather  give  me  no  favours, 
than  not  grace  to  use  them.      If  I  want  them,  tiiou  re- 
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qttirest  not  what  thou  dost  not  give ;  but,  if  I  hare  them  and 
want  their  use,  thy  mercy  proves  my  judgment. 

LXXXVII.  Man  is  the  best  of  all  these  inferior  creatures, 
yet  lives  in  more  sorrow  and  discontentment,  than  the  worst 
of  them  ;  while  that  reason  wherein  he  excels  them  and 
by  which  he  might  make  advantage  of  his  life,  he  abuses 
to  a  suspicious  distrust.  How  many  hast  thou  found  of 
the  fowls  of  the  air  lying  dead  in  the  way  for  want  of  pro-» 
vision  ?  They  eat,  and  rest,  and  sing,  and  want  nothmg. 
Man,  who  hath  far  better  means  to  live  comfortably,  toileth, 
and  careth,  and  wanteth ;  whom  yet  his  reason  alone  might 
teach,  that  he  who  careth  for  these  lower  creatures  made 
only  for  man,  will  much  more  provide  for  man,  to  whose 
use  they  were  made.  There  is  a  holy  carelessness,  free 
from  idleness,  free  from  distrust  In  these  earthly  things, 
I  will  so  depend  on  my  Maker,  that  my  trust  in  him  may 
not  exclude  all  my  labour ;  and  yet  so  labour,  upon  my 
confidence  on  him,  as  my  endeavour  may  be  void  of  per- 
plexity. 

LXXXVIII.  The  precepts  and  practice  of  those  with 
whom  we  live,  avail  much  on  either  part.  For  a  man  not 
to  be  ill  where  he  hath  no  provocations  to  evil,  is  less  com- 
mendable ;  but  for  a  man  to  live  continently  in  Asia,  where 
he  sees  nothing  but  allurements  to  uncleanness ;  for  Lot 
to  be  a  good  man  in  the  midst  of  Sodom ;  to  be  abstemious 
in  Germanv ;  and  in  Italy,  chaste ;  this  is  truly  praise- 
worthy. To  sequester  ourselves  from  the  company  of  the 
world,  that  we  may  depart  from  their  vices,  proceeds  from 
a  base  and  distrusting  mind ;  as  if  we  would  so  force  good- 
ness upon  ourselves,  that  therefore  only  we  would  be  good, 
because  we  cannot  be  ill ;  but  for  a  man  so  to  be  personally 
and  locally  in  the  throng  of  the  world,  as  to  withdraw  his 
affections  from  it ;  to  use  it,  and  yet  to  contemn  it,  at 
once ;  to  compel  it  to  his  service,  without  any  infection ; 
becomes  well  the  noble  courage  of  a  Christian.  The  world 
shall  be  mine^  I  will  not  be  his ;  and  yet  so  mine,  that  his 
^1  shall  be  still  his  own. 

LXXXIX.  He  that  lives  in  God,  cannot  be  weary  of  his 
life,  because  he  ever  finds  both  somewhat  to  do,  and  some- 
what to  solace  himself  with ;  cannot  be  over-loth  to  part 
with  it,  because  he  shall  enter  into  a  nearer  life  with  that 
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God  in  whom  he  delighteth.  Whereas  he  that  lives  with- 
out him,  lives  miany  times  uncomfortably  here,  because 
partly  he  knows  not  any  cause  of  joy  in  himself,  and  partly 
he  finds  not  any  woithy  employment  to  while  himself 
withal :  dies  miserably,  because  he  either  knows  not  whither 
he  goes  or  knows  he  goes  to  torment.  There  is  no  true 
Ufe,  but  the  Hfe  of  faith.  O  Lord,  let  me  live  out  of  the 
world  with  thee,  if  thou  wilt ;  but  let .  me  not  Uye  in  the 
world  without  thee. 

XC.  Sin  is  both  evil  in  itself,  and  the  effect  of  a  former 
evil,  and  the  cause  of  sin  following ;  a  cause  of  punishment ; 
and,  lastly,  a  punishment  itself.  It  is  a  damnable  iniquity 
in  man  to  multiply  one  sin  upon  another ;  but  to  punish 
one  sin  by  another,  in  God  is  a  judgment  both  most  just 
and  most  fearful;  so  that  all  the  store-house  of  God  hath 
not  a  greater  vengeance.  .  With  other  punishments, .  the 
body  smarteth ;  the  soul,  with  this.  I  care  not  how  God 
offends  me  with  punishments,,  so  he  punish  me  iiot  with 
offending  him. 

XCI.  I  have  seen  some  afHict  their  bodies  with  wilful 
famine,  and  scourges  of  their  own  making.  God  sps^es 
me  that  labour ;  for  he  whips  me  daily  with  the  scourge 
of  a  weak  body,  and  sometimes  with  ill.  tongues.  He  holds 
me  short,  many  times,  of  the  feeling  of  his  comfortable 
presence,  which  is,  in  truth,  so .  much  more  miserable  a 
hunger  than  that  of  the  body,  by  how.  much  the  soul  is 
more  tender,  and  food  denied  more  excellent.  He  is  my 
Father ;  infinitely  wise,  to  proportion  out  my  correction 
according  to  my  estate ;  and  infinitely  loving,  in  fitting  me 
with  a  due  measure.  He  is  a  presumptuous  child,  that 
will  make  choice  of  his  own  rod.  Let  me  learn  to  make  a 
right  use  of  his  corrections,  and  I  shall  not  need  to  correct 
myself.  And  if  it  should  please  God  to  remit  his  hand  a 
little,  I  will  govern  my  body  as  a  master,  not  as  a  tyrant. 

XCn.  If  God  had  not  said,  ^'  Blessed  are  those  that 
hunger,"  I  know  not  what  could  keep  weak  Christians  from 
sinking  into  despair.  Many  times,  all  I  can  do  is,  to  find 
and  complain  that  I  want  him,  and  wish  to  recover  him. 
Now  this  is  my  stay,  that  he  in  mercy  esteemaus,  not  oi^ly 
by  having,  but  by  desiring  also ;  and,  after  a  sort,  accounts 
us  to  have  that  which  we  want  and  desire  to  have  :  and 
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my  soul  assuming  tells  me  I  do  unfeignedly  wish  him,  and 
lon^  after  that  grace  I  miss.  Let  me  desire  still  more, 
ana  I  know  I  shall  not  desire  always.  There  was  never 
soul  miscarried  with  longing  after  grace.  O  blessed  hun- 
ger, that  ends  always  in  fulness!  I  am  sorry,  that  I 
can  but  hunger;  and  yet  I  would  not  be  full,  for  the 
blessing  is  promised  to  the  hungry.  Give  me  more.  Lord, 
but  so  as  I  may  hunger  more.  Let  me  hunger  more,  and 
I  know  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

XCIII.  There  is  more  in  the  Christian,  than  thou  seest ; 
for  he  is  both  an  entire  body  of  himself  and  he  is  a  limb 
of  another  more  excellent,  even  that  glorious  mystical 
body  of  his  Saviour,  to  whom  he  is  so  united,  that  the 
actions  of  either  are  reciprocally  referred  to  each  other. 
For,  on  the  one  side,  the  Christian  liyes  in  Christ,  dies  in 
Christ,  in  Christ  fulfils  the  law,  possesseth  heaven ;  on  the 
other,  Christ  is  persecuted  by  Paul  in  his  members,  and 
is  persecuted  in  Paul  afterwards  by  others;  he  suffers  in 
us,  he  lives  in  us,  he  works  in  and  by  us.  So  thou  canst 
not  do  either  good  or  harm  to  a  Christian,  but  thou  dost 
it  to  his  Redeemer  to  whom  he  is  invisibly  united.  Thou 
seest  him  as  a  man,  and  therefore  worthy  of  favour  for 
humanity's  sake ;  thou  seest  him  not  as  a  Christian,  wor- 
thy of  honour  for  his  secret  and  yet  true  union  with  our 
Saviour.  I  will  love  every  Christian  for  that  I  see,  honour 
him  for  that  I  shall  see. 

XCIV.  Hell  itself  is  scarcely  a  more  obscure  dungeon, 
in  comparison  of  the  earth,  than  earth  is  in  respect  of  hea- 
ven. Here  the  most  see  nothing,  and  the  best  see  little. 
Here  half  our  life  is  night,  and  our  very  day  is  darkness 
in  respect  of  God.  The  true  Light  of  the  world,  and  the 
Father  of  lights,  dwelleth  above.  There  is  the  light  of 
knowledge  to  inform  us,  and  the  light  of  joy  to  comfort 
us»  without  all  change  of  darkness.  There  was  never  any 
captive  loved  his  dungeon,  and  complained,  when  he  must 
be  brought  out  to  light  and  hberty.  Whence  then  is  this 
natural  madness  in  us  men,  that  we  delight  so  much  in 
this  unclean,  noisome,  dark,  and  comfortless  prison  of 
earth ;  and  think  not  of  our  release  to  that  lightsome  and 
glorious  paradise  s^v^  us,  without  grief  and  repining? 
We  aie  sure,  that  we  are  not  perfectly  well  here:  if  we 
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could  be  as  sure,  that  we  should  be  better  ahoTe,  we  would 
not  fear  changing.  Certainly  our  sense  tells  us  we  have 
some  pleasure  here,  and  we  have 'not  faith  to  assure  us  of 
more  pleasure  above:  and  hence  we  settle  ourselves  to 
the  preisent  with  neglect  of  the  future,  though  infinitely 
more  excellent.  The  heart  foUows  the  eyes,  and  unknown 
good  is  uncared  for.  O  Lord,  do  thou  break  through  this 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  faithlessness,  wherewith  I  am 
compassed.  Let  me  but  see  my  heaven,  and  I  know  I 
shall  desire  it. 

XCV.  To  be  carried  away  with  an  affectation  of  fame^ 
is  so  vain  and  absurd,  that  I  wonder  it  can  be  incident  to 
any  wise  man ;  for  what  a  mole-hill  of  earth  is  it,  to  which 
his  name  can  extend,  when  it  is  furthest  carried  by  the 
wings  of  report!  And  how  short  a  while  doth  it  continue, 
where  it  is  once  spread!  Time,  the  devourer  of  his  own 
brood,  consumes  both  us  and  our  memories:  not  brass, 
nor  marble  can  bear  age.  How  m^my  flattering  poets 
have  promised  immortahty  of  name  to  their  princes,  who 
now  together  are  buried  long  since  in  forgetfulness !  Those 
names  and  actions  that  are  once  on  the  file  of  heaven,  are 
past  the  danger  of  defacing.  I  will  not  care  whether  I  be 
known,  or  remembered,  or  forgotten  amongst  men,  if  my 
name  and  good  actions  may  live  with  God  in  the  records 
of  eternity. 

XCVI.  There  is  no  man,  nor  no  place,  free  from  spirits, 
although  they  testify  their  presence  by  visible  e£Pects  bat 
in  few.  Every  man  is  a  host  to  entertain  angels,  though 
not  in  visible  shapes,  as  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  evil 
ones  do  nothing,  but  provoke  us  to  sin  and  plot  mischiefs 
against  us,  b^  castitig  into  our  way  dangerous  objects;  by 
suggesting  smful  motions  to  our  minds;  by  stirring  up 
enemies  against  us  amongst  men ;  by  frighting  us  with 
terrors  in  oiurselves;  by  accusing  us  to  God:  on  the  con- 
.  trary,  the  good  angels  are  ever  removing  our  hindrances 
from  good  and  our  occasions  of  evil;  mitigating  our 
temptations;  helping  us  against  our  enemies;  delivering 
us  from  dangers;  comforting  us  in  sorrows;  furthering 
our  good  purposes;  and,  at  last,  carrying  up  our  souk  to 
heaven.  It  would  affright  a  weak  Christian  that  knows 
the  power  and  malice  of  wicked  spirits,  to  consider  their 
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presence  and  number;  but  when,  with  the  eyes  of  Elisha's 
senrant,  he  sees  those  on  his  side  at  present,  as  diligent, 
more  powerful,  het^annot  but  take  heart  again;  especially 
if  he  consider,  that  neither  of  them  is  without  God;  li- 
miting the  one,  the  bounds  of  their  temptation ;  directing 
the  other,  in  the  safeguard  of  his  children.  Whereupon 
it  is  come  to  pass,  that  though  there  be  many  legions  of 
devils,  and  every  one  more  strong  than  many  legions  of 
men,  and  more  malicious  than  strong,  yet  the  litUe  flock 
of  God's  church  liveth  and  prospereth.  I  have  ever  with 
me  invisible  friends  and  enemies.  The  consideration  of 
mine  enemies  shall  keep  me  from  security,  and  make  me 
fearful  of  doing  aught  to  advantage  them.  The  consider- 
ation of  my  spiritual  friends  shall  comfort  me  against  the 
terror  of  the  other;  shall  remedy  my  solitariness;  shall 
make  me  wary  of  doing  aught  indecently;  grieving  me 
rather,  that  I  have  ever  heretofore  made  tibem  turn  away 
their  eyes  for  shame  of  that  whereof  I  have  not  been 
ashamed ;  that  I  have  no  more  enjoyed  their  society ;  that 
I  have  been  no  more  affected  wim  their  presence.  What 
though  I  see  them  not?  I  believe  them.  I  were  no  Chris  - 
tian,  if  my  faith  were  not  as  sure  as  my  sense. 

XCVII.  There  is  no  word  or  action,  but  may  be  taken 
with  two  hands,  either  with  the  right-hand  of  charitable 
construction,  or  the  sinister  interpretation  of  malice  and 
suspicion :  and  all  things  do  so  succeed,  as  they  are  taken. 
I  have  noted  evil  actions,  well  taken,  pass  current  for 
either  indifferent  or  commendable;  contrarily,  a  good 
speech  or  action,  ill  taken,  scarcely  allowed  for  indSfer- 
ent;  an  indifferent  one,  censured  for  evil;  an  evil  one,  for 
notorious;  so  favour  makes  virtues  of  vices,  and  suspi- 
cion makes  virtues  faults,  and  faults  crimes.  Of  the  two, 
I  would  rather  my  right-hand  should  offend.  It  is  always 
safer  offending  on  tibe  better  part.  To  construe  an  evil 
act  well  is  but  a  pleasing  and  profitable  deceit  of  myself; 
but  to  misconstrue  a  good  thing  is  a  treble  wrong,  to  my- 
self, the  action,  the  author.  If  no  good  sense  canoe 
made  of  a  deed  or  speech,  let  the  blame  light  upon  the 
author ;  if  a  good  interpretation  may  be  given  and  I  choose 
a  worse,  let  me  be  as  much  censured  of  others,  as  that 
miBconceit  is  punishment  to  myself. 
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I.  As  there  is  nothing  sooner  dry,  than  a  tear;  so  there 
is  nothing  sooner  out  of  season,  than  worldly  sorrow ; 
which,  if  it  be  fresh  and  still  bleeding,  finds  some  to  com- 
fort and  pity  it ;  if  stale  and  skinned  over  with  time,  is 
rather  entertained  with  smiles  than  commisseration.  But 
the  sorrow  of  repentance  comes  never  out  of  time.  All 
times  are  alike  unto  that  eternity,  whereto  we  make  our 
spiritual  moans :  that  which  is  past,  that  which  is  future,. 
are  both  present  with  him.  It  is  neither  weak  nor  un- 
comely for  an  old  man  to  weep  for  the  sins  of  his  youth. 
Those  tears  can  never  be  shed  either  too  soon  or  too  late. 

II.  Some  men  live  to  be  their  own  executors  for  their 
good  naihe,  which  they  see  (not  honestly)  buried  before 
themselves  die :  some  other,  of  great  place  and  ill  desert, 
part  with  their  good  name  and  breaUi  at  once :  there  is 
scarcely  a  vicious  man  whose  name  is  not  rotten  before  his 
carcase.  Contrarily ,  the  good  man's  name  is  ofttimes  heir 
to  his  life ;  either  born  after  the  death  of  the  parent,  for 
that  envy  would  not  suffer  it  to  come  forth  before;  or  per- 
haps so  well  grown  up  in  his  life-time,  that  the  hope  there- 
of is  the  staff  of  his  age  and  joy  of  his  death.  A  wicked 
man's  name  may  be  feared  a  while  ;  soon  after,  it  is  either 
forgotten  or  cursed.  The  good  man  either  sleepeth  with 
his  body  in  peace,  or  waketh,  as  his  soul,  in  glory. 

III.  Ofttimes  those  who  shew  much  valour  while  there 
Is  equal  possibility  of  life,  when  they  see  a  present  neces- 
sity of  death,  are  found  most  shamefully  timorous.  Their 
courage  was  before  grounded  upon  hope ;  that,  cut  off, 
leaves  them  at  once  desperate  and  cowardly :  whereas  men 
of  ^ebler  spirits  meet  more  cheerfully  with  death,  because, 
though  their  courage  be  less,  yet  their  expectation  was  more. 

IV.  I  have  seldom  seen  the  son  of  an  excellent  aod 
famous  man,  excellent ;  but  that  an  ill  bird  hath  an  ill 
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«gg,  is  not  rare ;  children  possessing,  as  the  bodily  dis* 
eases,  so  the  vices  of  their  parents.  Virtue  is  not  propa^ 
gated  ;  vice  is,  even  in  them  who  have  it  not  reigning  in 
Uiemselves.  The  grain  is  sown  pure,  but  comes  up  with 
chaff  and  husk.  Hast  thou  a  good  son  ?  he  is  Goas,not 
thine.  Is  he  evil  ?  nothing  but  his  sin  is  thine.  Help  by 
thy  prayers  and  endeavours,  to  take  away  that  which  thou 
hast  given  him,  and  to  obtain  from  God  that  which  thou 
hast,  and  canst  not  give ;  else  thou  mayest  name  him  a 
possession,  but  thou  shalt  find  him  a  loss.  _ 

V.  These  things  be  comely  and  pleasant  to  see,  and 
worthy  of  honour  from  the  beholder,  a  young  saint,  an  old 
martyr,  a  religious  soldier,  a  conscionable  statesman,  a     / 
great  man  courteous,  a  learned  man  humble,  a  silent  wo-     ' 
man,  a  child  understanding  the  eye  of  his  parent,  a  merry     f 
companion  without  vanity,  a  friend  not  chaneed  with 
honour,  a  sick  man  cheerful,  a  soul  departing  with  comfort 
and  assurance. 

VI.  I  have  oft  observed  in  merry  meetings  solemnly 
made,  that  somewhat  hath  fallen  out  cross,  either  in  the 
time  or  immediately  upon  it ;  to  season,  as  I  think,  our 
immoderation  in  desiring-  or  enjoying  our  friends :  and, 
again,  events  suspected  have  proved  ever  best,  God  herein 
blessing  our  awful  submission  with  good  success.  In  all 
these  human  things,  indifferency  is  safe.  Let  thy  doubts  be 
ever  equal  to  thy  desires ;  so  thy  disappointment  shall  not 
be  ^evous,  because  thy  expectation  was  not  peremptory. 

VII.  You  shall  rarely  find  a  man  eminent  in  sundry 
faculties  of  mind,  or  sundry  manuary  trades.  If  his  me- 
mory be  excellent,  his  fantasy  is  but  dull;  if  his  fancy  be 
busy  and  quick,  his  judgment  is  but  shallow ;  if  his  judg- 
ment be  deep,  his  utterance  his  harsh.  Which  also  holds 
no  less  in  the  activities  of  the  hand :  and  if  it  happen, 
that  one  man  be  qualified  with  skill  of  divers  trades  and 
practise  this  variety,  you  shall  seldom  find  such  one 
thriving  in  his  estate.  With  spiritual  gifts  it  is  otherwise ; 
which  are  so  chained  together,  that  who  excels  in  one,  hath 
some  eminency  in  more,  yea,  in  all.  Look  upon  faith  : 
she  is  attended  with  a  bevy  of  graces :  he  that  believes, 
cannot  but  have  hope ;  if  hope,  patience ;  he  that  believes 
and  hopes,  must  needs  find  joy  in  God ;  if  joy,  love  of 
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God :  be  that  loves  God,  cannot  but  love  his  brother ;  hi» 
love  to  God  breeds  piety  and  care  to  please,  sorrow  for 
offending,  fear  to  ofiend ;  his  love  to  men,  fidelity  and 
Christian  beneficence.  Vices  are  seldom  single,  but  vir- 
tues go  ever  in  troops.  They  go  so  thick,  that  sometimes 
some  are  hid  in  the  crowd,  which  yet  are,  but  appear  not* 
They  may  be  shut  out  from  sight ;  they  cannot  be  severed* 

VIII.  The  heaven  ever  moves,  and  yet  is  the  place  oC 
our  rest  Earth  ever  rests,  and  yet  is  the  place  of  our 
trouble.  Outward  motion  can  be  no  enemy  to  inward  rest, 
as  outward  rest  may  well  stand  with  inward  unquietness. 

IX.  None  live  so  ill,  but  they  content  themselves  in 
somewhat.  Even  t^e  beggar  likes  the  smell  of  his  dish^ 
It  is  a  rare  evil,  that  hath  not  something  to  sweeten  it, 
either  in  sense  or  in  hope;  otherwise,  men  would  grow 
desperate,  mutinous,  envious  of  others,  we&ry  of  them^ 
selves.  The  better  that  thing  is,  wherein  we  place  our 
comfort,  the  happier  we  live ;  and  the  more  we  love  good 
things,  the  better  they  are  to  us.  The  worldling's  comfort, 
though  it  be  good  to  him  because  he  loves  it,  yet,  because 
it  is  not  absolutely  and  eternally  good,  it  fails  him ;  wherein 
the  Christian  hath  just  advantage  of  him,  while  he  hath 
all  the  same  causes  of  joy  refined  and  exalted,  besides 
more  and  higher,  which  the  other  knows  not  of.  The 
worldling  laughs  more,  but  the  Christian  is  more  delighted. 
These  two  ar^  easily  severed.  Thou  seest  a  goodly  pic- 
ture or  a  heap  of  thy  ^old  :  thou  laughest  not ;  yet  thy 
delight  is  more,  than  m  a  jest  that  shaketh  thy  spleen. 
As  grief,  so  joy  is  ;iot  less,  when  it  is  least  expressed. 

X.  I  have  seen  the  worst  natures  and  most  depraved 
minds  not  affecting  all  sins ;  but  still  some  they  havecour 
demned  in  others,  and  abhorred  in  themselves.  One  ex- 
claims on  covetousness,  yet  he  can  too  well  abide  riotous 
good-fellowship;  another  inveighs  against  drunkenness 
and  exQess,  not  caring  how  cruel  he  be  in  usury  and  op- 
pression. One  cannot  endure  a  rough  and  quarrellous 
disposition,. yet  giv^s  himself  over  to  unclean  and  lasciviops 
co.yrs.es;  another  hates  all  wrongs,  save  wrong  to  God. 
Qq^  is  a  civil  atheist;  another,  a  religious  usurer ;  a  third, 
an  honest  drunkard;  a  fourth,  an  unchaste  jnsticer;  a 
fifxh^  ji  chupt.^  qu^rceUer^    I  know  not  wheAer  every  devil 
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Bxcel  in  all  sins :  I  am  sare  some  of  them  have  denomi- 
nation  from  some  sins  more  special.  Let  no  man  applaud 
himself  for  those  sins  he  wanteth,  but  condemn  himself 
rather  for  that  sin  he  hath.  Thou  censurest  another  man's 
sin ;  he,  thine :  God  curseth  both. 

XI.  Gold  is  the  heaviest  of  all  metals ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  the  rich  man  is  usually  carried  downward  to  his  place. 
It  is  hard  for  the  soul,  clogged  with  many  weights,  to 
ascend  to  heaven.  It  must  be  a  strong  and  nimble  soul, 
that  can  carry  up  itself  and  such  a  load ;  yet  Adam  and 
Noah  flew  up  tluther  with  the  double  monarchy  of  the 
world;  the  patriarchs,  with  much  wealth;  many  holy 
kingfr,  with  massy  crowns'  and  sceptres.  The  burden  of 
covetous  desires  is  more  heavy  to  an  empty  soul,  than 
much  treasure  to  the  full.  Our  affections  give  poise  or 
lightness  to  earthly  thin^.  Either  abate  of  thy  load,  if 
thou  find  it  too  pressing,  whether  by  having  less  or  loving 
less ;  or  add  to  thy  strength  and  activity,  that  thou  may- 
est  yet  ascend.  It  is  more  commendable,  by  how  much 
more  hard,  lo  climb  into  heaven  with  a  burden. 

XII.  A  Christian,  in  all  his  ways,  must  have  three 
guides,  truth,  chari^,  wisdom ;  truth,  to  go  before  him ; 
charity  and  wisdom,  on  either  hand.  If  any  of  the  three 
be  absent,  he  walks  amiss.  I  have  seen  some  do  hurt  by 
following  a  truth  uncharitably;  and  others,  while  they 
would  s^ve  up  an  error  with  love,  have  failed  in  their  wis> 
dom,  and  offended  against  justice.  A  charitable  untruth 
and  an  uncharitable  truth,  an  unwise  managing  of  truth  or 
love,  are  all  to  be  carefully  avoided  of  him  that  would  go 
with  a  right  foot  in  the  narrow  way. 

XIII.  God  brought  man  forth  at  first,  not  into  a  wil- 
defhess,  but  a  garden ;  yet  then  he  expected  the  best  ser- 
vice of  him.  r  never  find  that  he  delights  in  the  misery, 
but  in  the  prosperity  of  his  servants.  Cheerfulness  pleases 
him  better,  than  a  dejected  and  dull  heaviness  of  heart. 
If  we  can  be  good  with  pleasure,  h^  grudgeth  not  our  joy ; 
if  not,  it  is  best  to  stint  ourselves,  not  for  that  these  com- 
"forts  are  not  good  but  because  our  hearts  are  evil ;  fault- 
ing not  their  nature,  but  our  use  and  corruption. 

XIV.  The  homeliest  service  that  we  do  in  an  honest 
calling,  though  it  be  but  to  plough  or  dig,  if  done  in  obe- 
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dience  and  conscieDce  of  God's  commandment,  is  crovned 
with  an  ample  reward ;  whereas  the  best  worlcs  for  their 
kindy  preaching,  praying,  offering  evangelical  sacrifices ; 
if  without  respect  of  God's  injunction  and  glory,  are  loaded 
with  curses*  God  loveth  adverbs ;  and  careth  not  how 
good,  but  how  well. 

XV.  The  golden  infancy  of  some  hath  proceeded  to  a 
brazen  youth/  and  ended  in  a  leaden  age.  All  human 
maturities  have  their  period ;  only  grace  hath  ncme.  I 
durst  never  lay  too  much  hope  on  the  forward  beginnings 
of  wit  and  memory,  which  have  been  applauded  in  chil<^ 
dren :  I  knew,  they  could  but  attain  their  vigour ;  and 
that,  if  sooner,  no  whit  the  better ;  for  the  earlier  is  their 
perfection  of  wisdom,  the  longer  shall  be  their  witless  age. 
Seasonableness  is  the  best  in  alF  these  things  which  have 
their  ripeness  and  decay.  We  can  never  hope  too  much 
of  the  timely  blossoms  of  grace,  whose  spring  is  perpetual, 
and  whose  harvest  begins  with  our  end. 

XVI.  A  inan  must  give  thanks  for  somewhat  which  he 
may  not  pray  for.  It  hath  been  said  of  courtiers,  that  they 
must  receive  injuries,  and  give  thanks.  God  cannotwrong 
his,  but  he  will  cross  them :  those  crosses  are  beneficial. 
All  benefits  challenge  thanks;  yet  1  have  read,  that  God's 
children  have,  with  condition,  prayed  against  them,  never 
for  them.  In  good  things,  we  pray  both  for  them  and 
their  good  use ;  in  evil,  for  their  good  use,  not  themselves : 
yet  we  must  give  thanks  for  both ;  for  there  is  no  evil  of 
pain,  which  God  doth  not;  nothing  that  God  doth,  is  not 
good :  no  good  thing,  but  is  worthy  of  thanks, 

XVII.  One  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
lives ;  and  therefore  the  better  sort  pity  not  the  distressed ; 
and  the  miserable  envy  not  those  who  fare  better,  be- 
cause they  know  it  not.  Each  man  judges  of  others'  con- 
ditions, by  his  own.  The  worst  sort  would  be  too  much 
discontented,  if  they  saw  how  far  more  pleasant  the  life  of 
others  is ;  and  if  the  better  sort,  such  we  call  those  who 
are  greater,  could  look  down  to  the  infinite  miseries  of 
inferiors,  it  would  make  them  either  miserable  in  compas- 
sion, or  proud  in  conceit  It  is  good  sometimes  for  the 
delicate  rich  man  to  look  into  the  poor  man's  cupboard ; 
^d,  seeing  God  in  mercy  gives  him  not  to  know  their 
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sonrow  by  experience,  to  know  it  yet  in  speculation.  This 
ahail  teach  him  more  thcmks  to  God,  more  mercy  to  mens 
more  contenUnent  in  himself, 

XVIII.  Such  as  a  man's  prayer  is  for  another,  it  shall  be, 
in  ^me  of  his  extremity,  for  himself ;  for  though  he  love 
himself  more  than  others,  yet  his  apprehension  of  God  is 
alike  for  both.  Such  as  his  prayer  is  in  a  former  extremity, 
it  shall  be  also  in  death.  This  way  we  may  have  experience 
«ven  of  a  thing  future.  If  God  have  been  far  off  from  thee 
in  a  fit  of  thine  ordinary  sickness,  fear  lest  he  will  not  be 
nearer  thee  in  thy  last.  What  differs  that  from  this,  but 
in  time  ?  Correct  thy  dulness  upon  former  proofs,  or  else, 
at  last,  thy  devotion  shall  want  life  before  thy  body. 

XIX.  Those  that  come  to  their  meat  as  to  a  medicine, 
as  Augustin  reports  of  himself,  live  in  an  austere  and 
Christian  temper,  and  shall  be  sure  not  to  joy  too  much  in 
the  creature,  nor  to  abuse  themselves :  those  that  come  to 
their  medicine  as  to  meat,  shall  be  sure  to  live  miserably 
and  die  soon.  To  come  to  meat,  if  without  a  gluttonous 
appetite  and  palate,  is  allowed  to  Christians;  to  come  to 
meat  as  to  a  sacrifice  unto  the  belly,  is  a  most  base  and 
brutish  idolatry. 

XX»  The  worst  that  ever  were,  even  Cain  and  Judas, 
have  had  some  fautors  that  have  honoured  thenk  for  saints ; 
and  the  serpent  that  beguiled  our.  first  parents,  hath,  in 
that  name,  had  divine  honour  and  thanks.  Never  any  man 
trod  so  perilous  and  deep  steps,  but  some  have  followed 
and  admired  him.  Each  master  of  heresy  hath  found  some 
clients,  even  he  that  taught  all  men's  opinions  were  true. 
Again ;  no  man  hath  been  so  exquisite,  but  some  have 
detracted  from  him,  even  in  those  qualities  which  have 
seemed  most  worthy  of  wonder  to  others.  A  man  shall 
be  sure  to  be  backed  by  some  either  in  good  or  evil,  and, 
by  some  shouldered  in  both.  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to 
stand  upon  his  abettors,  but  his  quarrel ;  and  not  to  de- 
pend upon  others,  but  himself. 

XXI.  We  see  thousands  of  creatures  die  for  our  use, 
and  never  do  so  much  as  pity. them;  why  do  we  thjnk 
much  to  die  once  for  God  ?  They  are  not  ours,  so  much  as  we 
are  his ;  nor  our  pleasure  so  much  to  us,  as  his  glory  to 
him*     Their  lives  are  lost  to  us;  ours,  but  changed  to  hiiP*  j 
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XXII.  Mach  ornament  is  no  good  sign.  Painting  of 
^e  face  argues  an  ill  complexion  of  body,  a  worse  mind. 
Truth  hath  a  face  hoth  honest  and  comely,  and  looks  best 
in  her  own  colours.  But,  above  all,  divme  truth  is  most 
fair,  and  most  scorneth  to  borrow  beauty  of  man's  wit  or 
tongue.  She  loveth  to  come  forth  in  her  native  grace,  like 
a  princely  matron ;  and  counts  it  the  greatest  indignity  to  b6 
dallied  with  as  a  wanton  strumpet :  she  looks  to  command 
reverence,  not  pleasure;  she  would  be  kneeled  to,  not 
laughed  at.  To  prank  her  up  in  vain  dresses  and  fashions, 
or  to  sport  with  her  in  a  light  and  youthful  manner,  is  most 
abhorring  from  her  nature :  they  know  her  not,  that  give 
her  such  entertainment ;  and  shall  first  know  her  angry, 
when  they  do  know  her.  Again,  she  would  be  plain,  but 
not  base,  not  sluttish.  She  would  be  clad,  not  garishly, 
yet,  not  in  rags.  She  likes  as  little  to  be  set  out  by  abase 
soil,  as  to  seem  credited  with  gay  colours.  It  is  no  small 
wisdom  to  know  her  just  guise ;  but  more,  to  follow  it ; 
and  so  to  keep  the  mean,  that,  while  we  please  her,  we 
discontent  not  the  beholders. 

XXIII.  In  worldly  carriage,  so  much  is  a  man  made  of, 
as  betakes  upon  himself;  but  such  is  God's  blessing  upon 
true  humility,  that  it  still  procureth  reverence.  I  never 
saw  a  Christian  less  honoured  for  a  wise  neglect  of  him- 
self.  If  our  dejection  proceed  from  the  conscience  of  our 
want,  it  is  possible  we  should  be  as  little  esteemed  of  others, 
as  of  ourselves ;  but  if  we  have  true  graces,  and  prize  them 
not  at  the  highest,  others  shall  value  both  them  in  us,  and 
us  for  them,  and,  with  usury,  give  us  that  honour  we  with- 
held modestly  from  ourselves. 

XXIV.  He  that  takes  his  full  liberty  in  what  he  may, 
shall  repent  him ;  how  much  more  in  what  he  should  not! 
I  never  read  of  a  Christian  that  repented  him  of  too  little 
worldly  delight.  The  surest  course  I  have  still  found  in 
all  earthly  pleasures,  to  rise  with  an  appetite  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  little. 

XXV.  There  is  a  time  when  kings  go  not  forth  to  war 
iare :  our  spiritual  war  admits  no  intermission :  it  knows 
w  night,  no  winter;  abides  no  peace,  no  truce.  This  calls 
us  not  into  garrison  wherQ  we  may  have  ease  and  respite, 
but  into  pitched  fields  continually :  we  see  our  enemies  in 
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die  face  always,  a^d  are  always  seen*  and  assaulted ;  evei 
resisting,  ever  defending ;  receiving  and  returning  blows. 
If  we  be  either  negligent  of  weary,  we  die*  What  other 
hope  is  there,  while  one  fights,  and  the  other  stands  still  ? 
We  can  never  have  safety  and  peace,  but  in  victory*  There 
must  our  resistance  be  courageous  and  constant,  where 
both  yielding  is  death  and  all  treaties  of  peace  mortal. 
•  XXVL  Neutrality  in  things  good  or  evil  is  both  odious 
and  prejudicial ;  but  in  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  is 
safe  and  commendable.  Herein  taking  of  parts  maketh 
sides  and  breaketh  unity.  In  an  unjust  cause  of  separa* 
tion,  he  that  favoureth  l)oth  parts,  may  perhaps  have  least 
love  of  either  side,  but  hath  most  charity  in  himself. 

XXVII.  Nothing  is  more  absurd,  than  that  epicurean 
resolution,  *^  Let  us  eat  and  drink ;  to-morrow  we  shall 
die;"  as  if  we  were  made  only  for  the  paunch,  and  lived 
that  we  might  live ;  yet  there  was  never  any  natural  man 
found  savour  in  that  meat  which  he  knew  should  be  his 
last :  whereas  they  should  say,  **  Let  us  fast  and  pray ; 
to-morrow  we  shall  die  ;^'  for  to  what  purpose  is  the  body 
strengthened,  that  it  may  perish,  whose  greater  strength 
makes  our  deatK  more  violent  ?  No  man  bestows  a  costly 
Toof  on  a  ruinous  tenement.  That  man's  end  is  easy  and 
happy,  whom  death  finds  with  a  weak  body  and  a  strong  soul. 

XXVIII.  Sometimes  even  things  in  themselves  natu  - 
rally  good,  are  to  be  refused  for  those  which,  being  evil, 
may  be  an  occasion  to  a  greater  good.  Life  is  in  itself 
good,  and  death  evil ;  else  David,  Elijah,  and  many  ex- 
cellent martyrs  would  not  have  fled,  to  hold  life  and  avoid 
death;  nor  Hezekiah  have  prayed  for  it,  nor  our  Saviour 
have  bidden  us  to  flee  for  it,  nor  God  promised  it  to  hi« 
for  a  reward ;  yet  if  io  some  cases  we  hate  not  life,  we  lov^ 
not  God  nor  our  souls.  Herein,  as  much  as  in  any  thing, 
the  perverseness  of  our  nature  appears,  that  we  wish  death 
or  love  life  upon  wrong  causes ;  we  would  live  for  plea- 
sure^ or  we  would  die  for  pain.  Job  for .  his  sores,  Elijah 
for  his  persecution,  Jonah  for  his  gourd,  would  presently 

^  die,  and  will  needs  outface  God  that  it  is  better  for  him  to 
die  than  to  live.  Wherein  we  are  like  to  garrison  soldiers, 
that,  while  they  live  within  safe  walls  and  shew  themselves 
once  a  day  rather  for  ceremony  and  pomp  than  need  oi: 
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danger,  like  warfare  well  enough ;  but  if  once  called  fortli 
to  the  field,  they  wish  themselves  at  home. 

XXIX.  Not  only  the  least,  but  the  worst  is  e?er  in  the 
bottom.  What  should  God  do  with  the  dregs  of  our  age  ? 
When  sin  will  admit  thee  his  client  no  longer,  then  God 
shall  be  beholden  to  thee  for  thy  service.  Thus  is  God 
dealt  with  in  all  other  offerings:  the  worst  and  least 
sheaf  must  be  God's  tenth ;  the  most  deformed  or 
simplest  of  our  children  must  be  God's  ministers ;  the  un- 
cleanliest  and  most  careless  house  must  be  God's  temple; 
the  idlest  and  sleepiest  hours  of  the  day  must  be  reserved 
for  our  prayers ;  the  worst  part  of  our  age,  for  devotion. 
We  would  have  God  give  us  still  of  the  best,  and  are  ready 
to  murmur  at  every  little  evil  he  sends  us ;  yet  nothing  is 
bad  enough  for  him,  of  whom  we  receive  all.  Nature  con- 
demns this  inequality,  and  tells  us,  that  he  who  is  the 
Author  of  good,  should  have  the  best ;  and  he  who  gives 
all,  should  have  his  choice* 

XXX;  When  we  ^o  about  an  evil  business,  it  is  strange 
how  ready  the  devil  is  to  set  us  forward,  how  careful  that 
we  should  want  no  furtherances ;  so  that  if  a  man  would 
be  lewdly  witty,  he  shall  be  sure  to  be  furnished  with  store 
of  profane  jests,  wherein  a  loose  heart  hath  double  advan- 
tage of  the  conscionable ;  ^if  he  would  be  yoluptuous,  he 
shall  want  neither  objects  nor  opportunities.  The  current 
passage  of  ill  enterprises  is  so  far  from  giving  cause  of 
encouragement,  that  it  should  justly  fright  a  man  to  look 
back  to  thiB  author;  and  to  consider  that  he  therefore 
goes  fast,  because  the  devil  drives  him. 

XXXI.  In  the  choice  of  companions  for  our  conver- 
sation, it  is  good  dealing  with  men  of  good  natures;  for 
though  grace  exerciseth  her  power  in  bridling  nature,  yet, 
since  we  are  still  men  at  the  best,  some  swinge  she  will 
have  in  the  most  mortified.  Austerity,  sullenness,  or 
strangeness  of  disposition,  and  whatsoever  qualities  may 
make  a  man  unsociable,  cleave  faster  to  our  nature,  than 
those  which  are  morally  evil.  True  Christian  love  may 
be  separated  from  acquaintance,  and  acquaintance  from 
entireness.  These  are  not  qualities  to  hinder  our  love, 
but  our  familiarity. 

XXXII.  Ignorance,  as  it  makes  bold,  intruding  men 
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carelessly  into  unknown  dangers^  so  also  it  makes  men 
ofttimes  causelessly  fearful.  Herod  feared  Christ's  coming, 
because  he.  mistook  it  t  if  that  tyrant  had  known  the 
manner  of  his  spiritual  regiment,  he  had  spared  both  his 
own  fright  and  the  blood  of  others.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
we  fear  death,  because  we  are  not  acqucunted  with  the 
virtue  of  it.  Nothing  but  innocency  and  knowledge  can 
give  sound  confidence  to  the  heart. 

XXXIII.  Where  are  divers  opinions,,  they  may  be  all 
lalse :  there  can  be  but  one  true ;  and  that  one  truth 
oftitimes  must  be  fetched  by  piece-meal  out  of  divers 
branches  of  contrary  opinions ;  for  it  falls  out  not  seldom, 
that  truth  is,  through  ignorance  or  rash  vehemency,  scat- 
tered into  sundry  parts,  and,  like  to  a  little  silver  melted 
amongst  the  rmns  of  a  burnt  house,  must  be  tried  out 
from  heaps  of  much  superfluous  ashes.  There  is  much 
pains  in  the  search  of  it,  much  skill  in  finding  it :  the 
value  of  it  once  found,  requites  the  cost  of  both. 

XXXIV.  Affectation  of  superfluity  is,  in  all  things,  a 
sign  of  weakness ;  as  in  words,  he  that  useth  circumlocu- 
tions to  express  himself,  shews  want  of  memory  and  want 
of  proper  speech ;  and  much  talk  argues  a  braia  feeble 
and  distempered.  What  good  can  any  earthly  thing  yield 
us,  besides  its  use  ?  aud  what  is  it  but  vanity,  to  aflect 
that  which  doth  us  no  good  ?  and  what  use  is  in  that  which 
is  superfluous  ?  It  is  a  great  skill  to  know  what  is  enough, 
and  great  wisdom  to  care  for  no  more^ 

XXXV.  Good  things,  which  in  absence  were  desired, 
now  offering  themselves  to  our  presence,  are  scarcely 
entertained,  or,  at  least,  not  with  our  purposed  cheerfulness^. 
Christ's  coming  to  us  and  our  going  to  him,  are,  in  our 
profession,  well  esteemed,  much  wished ;  but  when  he 
singleth  us  out  by  a  direct  message  of  death,  or  by  some 
fearful  sign  give&  likelihood  of  a  jpresent  return,  we  are 
as  much  affected  witli  fear,  as  before  with  desire.  All 
changes,  although  to  the  better,  are  troublesome  for  the 
time,  until  our  settling.  There  is  no  remedy  hereof,  but 
inward  prevention.  Our  mind  must  change  before  our 
estate  be  changed. 

XXXVI.  Those  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  religion^ 
that  are  not  most' irreligious.    Atheists,  though. in  them** 
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•elves  they  be  the  -worst,  yet  are  seldom  found  hot 
persecutors  of  others ;  whereas  those  who  in  some  one 
fundamental  point  be  heretical,  are  commonly  most  violent 
in  oppositions.  One  hurts  by  secret  infection ;  the  other, 
by  open  resistance :  one  is  careless  of  all  truth ;  the  other, 
vehement  for  some  untruth.  An  atheist  is  worthy  of  more 
hatred ;  a  heretic  of  more  fear ;  both,  of  avoidance. 

XXXVII.  Ways,  if  never  used,  cannot  but  be  fair ;  if 
much  used,  are  made  commodiously  passable :  if  before 
oft  used  and  now  seldom,  they  become  deep  and  danger- 
ous. If  the  heart  be  not  at  all  inured  to  meditation,  it 
findeth  no  fault  with  itself,  not  for  that  it  is  innocent,  but 
secure ;  if  often,  it  findeth  comfortable  passage  for  its 
thoifghts ;  if  rarely  and  with  intermissions,  tedious  and 
troublesome.  In  things  of  this  nature,  we  only  escape 
complaint,  if  we  use  them  either  always  or  never. 

XXXVIII.  Our  sensual  hand  holds  fast  whatsoever 
delight  it  apprehendeth ;  our  spiritual  hand  easily  remit- 
teth,  because  appetite  is  stronger  in  us  than  grace.  Whence 
it  is,  that  we  so  hardly  deliver  ourselves  of  earthly  pleasures 
which  we  have  once  entertained ;  and  with  such  difficultv 
draw  ourselves  'to  a  constant  course  of  faith,  hope,  and 
spiritual  joy,  or  to  the  renewed  acts  of  them  once  inter- 
mitted. Age  is  naturally  weak,  and  youth  vigorous ;  but 
in  us,  the  old  man  is  strong ;  the  new,  faint  and  feeble. 
The  fault  is  not  in  grace,  but  in  us.  Faith  doth  not  want 
strength ;  but  we  want  faith. ' 

XXXIX.  It  is  not  good  in  worldly  estates  for  a  man  to 
make  himself  necessary,  for  hereupon  he  is  both  more 
toiled  and  more  suspected :  but  in  the  sacred  common* 
wealth  of  the  church,  a  man  cannot  be  engaged  too  deeply 
by  his  service.  The  ambition  of  spiritual  well-doing  breeds 
no  danger^  He  that  doth  best,  and  may  worst  be  spared, 
is  happiest. 

XL.  It  was  a  fit  comparison  of  worldly  cares  to  thorns ; 
for  as  they  choke  the  word,  so  they  prick  our  souls ; 
neither  the  word  can  grow  up  amongst  them,  nor  the  heart' 
can  rest  upon  them  :  neither  body  nor  soul  can  find  ease, 
while  they  are  within  or  close  to  us.  Spiritual  cares  are 
as  sharp,  but  more  profitable.  They  pain  us,  but  leaVe 
the  soul  better.    They  break  our  sleep,  but  for  a  sweeter 
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rest  We  are  not  well,  bat  either  while  We  have  them,  or 
alter  we  had  them.  It  is  as  impossible  to  hare  spiritual 
health  without  these,  as  to  have  bodily  strength  with  the 
other. 

XLI.  In  temporal  good  things,  it  is  best  to  live  in 
doubt,  not  making  full  account  of  that  which  we  hold  on 
so  weak  a  tenure;  in  spiritual,  with  confidence,  not 
fearing  that  which  is  warranted  to  us  by  an  infallible 
promise  and  sure  earnest.  He  lives  most  contentedly, 
that  is  most  secure  for  this  world,  most  resolute  for  the 
other. 

XLII.  God  hath  in  nature  given  every  man  inclinations 
to  some  one  particular  calling,  which  if  he  follow,  he% 
excels;  if  he  cross,  he  proves  a  ^onproiicientand  change- 
able: but  all  men's  natures  are  equally  indisposed  to 
grace,  and  to  the  common  vocation  of  Christianity ;  we 
are  all  bom  heathens.  To  do  well,  nature  must,  in  the 
first,  be  observed  and  followed ;  in  the  other,  crossed  and 
overcome. 

XLIII.  Good-man  is  a  title  given  to  the  lowest :  whereas 
all  titles  of  greatness,  worship,  honour,  are  observed  and 
attributed  with  choice.  The  speech  of  the  world  bewrays 
their  mind ;  and  shews  the  common  estimation  of  good- 
ness, compared  with  other  qualities.  The  world  therefore 
is  an  ill  herald,  and  unskilful  in  the  true  styles.  It  were 
happy^  that  goodness  were  so  common ;  and  pity,  that  it 
either  should  not  stand  with  .greatness,  or  not  be  preferred 
to  it. 

XLIV.  Amongst  all  actions,  Satan  is  ever  busiest  in 
the  best,  and  most  in  the  best  part  of  the  best ;  as  in  the 
end  of  prayer,  when  the  heart  should  close  up  itself  with 
most  comfort.  He  never  fears  us,  but  when  we  are  well 
employed ;  and  the  more  likelihood  he  sees  of  our  profit, 
the  more  is  his  envy,  and  labour  to  distract  us.  We  should 
love  ourselves  as  much  as  he  hates  us ;  and  therrfore 
strive  so  much  the  more  towards  our  good,  as  his  malice 
striveth  to  interrupt  it.  We  do  nothing,  if  we  contend 
not  when  we  are  resisted.  The  good  soul  is  ever  in  con- 
tradiction, denying  what  is  granted,  and  contending  for 
that  which  is  denied ;  suspecting  when  it  is  gainsaid,  and 
fearing  liberty. 
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XLV.  God  forewarns  ere  he  try^  because  he  would  be 
prevented;  Satan  steals  upon  us  suddenly  by  temptations, 
because  he  would  foil  us.  Jf  we  relent  not  upon  God's 
premonition,  and  meet  not  the  lingering  pace  of  his 
punishments  to  forestal  them,  he  punisheth  more,  by  how 
much  his  warning  was  more  evident  and  more  large. 
God's  trials  must  be  met,  when  they  come ;  Satan's  must 
be  seen,  before  they  come;  and  .if  we  be  not  armed  ere 
we  be  assaulted,  we  shall  be  foiled  ere  we  can  be  armed. 

XLVI.  It  is  not  good  to  be  continual  in  denunciaticm  of 
judgment :  the  noise  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  though 
loud,  wakes  us  not,  whereas  a  less,  if  unusual,  stirreth 
us.  The  next  way  to  make  threatenings  contemned  is, 
to  make  them  common.  It  is  a.  profitable  rod  that  strikes 
sparingly,  and  frights  somewhat  oftener  than  it  smiteth. 

XLVII.  Want  of  use  causeth  disability ;  and  custom, 
perfection.  Those  that  have  not  used  to  pray  in  their 
closet,  cannot  pray  in  public,  but  coldly  and  in  form ;  he 
that  discontinues  meditation,  shall  be  long  in  recovering : 
whereas  the  man  inured  to  these  exercises,  who  is  not 
dressed  till  he  have  prayed  nor  hath  supped  till  he  have 
meditated,  doth  both  these  well,  and  with  ease.  He  that 
intermits  good  duties,  incurs  a  double  loss,  of  the  blessing 
that  followeth  good,  of  the  faculty  of  doing  it. 

XLVIIL  (Christianity  is  both  an  easy  yoke  and  a  hard, 
hard  to  take  up,  easy  to  bear  when  once  taken.  The 
heart  requires  much  labour,  ere  it  can  be  induced  to  stoop 
under  it ;  and  finds  as  much  contentment,  when  it  hath 
stooped*  The  worldling  thinks  religion  servility ;  but  the 
Christian  knows  whose  slave  he  was  till  he  entered  into 
this  service,  and  that  no  bondage  can  be  so  evi],^s  freedom 
from  these  bonds. 

XLIX.  It  is  a  wonder  how  full  of  shifts  nature  is,  ready 
to  tuni  over  all  good  purposes.  If  we  think  of  death,  she 
suggests  secretly,  ''  Tush,  it  shall  not  come  yet :"  if  of 
judgment  for  sin,  ^' This  concerns  not  thee;  it  shall  not 
come  at  all ;"  if  of  heaven  and  our  labour  to  reach  it, 
''  Trouble  not  thyself;  it  will  come  soon  enough  alone." 
Address  thyself  to  pray,  *^  It  is  yet  unseasonable ;  stay 
for  a  better  opportunity :"  to  give  alms ;  **  Thou  knowest 
not  thine  own  future  wants :"  to  reprove,  "  Why  needest 
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thou  thrust  thyself  intx)  wilfal  hatred?"  Every  good 
action  hath  its  let.  He  can  never  be  good,  that  is  not 
resolute. 

L.  All  arts  are  maids  to  Divinity ;  therefore  they  both 
vail  to  her  and  do  her  service;  and  she,  like  a  grave 
mistress,  controls  them  at  pleasure.  Natural  philosophy 
teacheth,  that  of  nothing  can  be  nothing  made,  and  that 
from  the  privation  to  the  habit  is  no  return  :  divinity  takes 
her  up  for  these;  and,  upon  supernatural  principles, 
teaches  her  a  creation,  a  resurrection.  Philosophy  teaches 
us  to  follow  sense  as  an  infallible  guide :  divinity  tells  her, 
that  faith  is  of  things  not  seen.  Logic  teaches  us  first  to 
discourse,  then  to  resolve;  Divinity,  to  assent  without 
arguing.  Civil  law,  teacheth,  that  long  custom  prescribe 
Bth  ;  divinity,  that  old  things  are  passed  :  moral  philoso- 
phy, that  tallying  of  injuries  is  justice  ;  divinity,  that  good 
must  be  returned  for  ill :  policy,  that  better  is  a  mischief 
than  an  inconvenience ;  divinity,  that  we  may  not  do  evil, 
that  good  may  ensue.  The  school  is  well  ordered,  while 
divinity  keeps  the  chair ;  but  if  any  other  skill  usurp  it  and 
check  their  mistress,  there  can  follow  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  atheism. 

LI.  Much  difference  is  to  be  made  betwixt  a  revolter 
and  a  man  trained  up  in  error.  A  Jew  and  an  Arian  both 
deny  Christ's  deity,  yet  this  opinion  is  not,  in  both,  pu- 
nished with  bodily  death.  Yea,  a  revolt  to  a  less  error  is 
more  punishable  than  education  in  a  capital  heresy. 
Errors  of  judgment,  though  less  regarded  than  errors  of 
practice,  yet  are  more  pernicious ;  but  none  so  deadly  as 
theirs  that  once  were  in  the  truth.  If  truth  be  not  sued 
to,  it  is  dangerous ;  but  if  forsaken,  desperate. 

LU.  It  is  an  ill  argument  of  a  good  action  not  well 
done,  when  we  are  glad  that  it  is  done.  To  be  affected 
with  the  comfort  of  the  conscience  of  well  performing  it,  is 
good ;  but  merely  to  rejoice  that  the  act  is  over,  is  carnal. 
He  never  can  begin  cheerfully,  that  is  glad  he  hath  ended. 

LIII.  He  that  doth  not  secret  service  to  God  with  some 
delight,  doth  but  counterfeit  in  pdblic.  The  truth  of  any 
act  or  passion  is  then  best  tried,  when  it  is  without  witness. 
Openly,  many  sinister  respects  may  draw  from  us  a  form 
of  religious  duties ;  secretly,  nothing  but  the  power  of  a 
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good  conscience.     It  is  to  be  feared,  God  hath  more  true 
and  devont  service  in  closets,  than  in  churches. 

LIV.  Words  and  diseases  grow  upon  us  with  yean. 
In  age,  we  talk  much ;  because  we  nave  seen  much  and 
soon  after  shall  cease  talking  for  ever :  we  are  most  dis- 
eased, because  nature  is  weakest,  and  death,  which  is 
near,  must  have  harbingers.  Such  is  the  old  age  of  th^ 
world.  No  marvel  if  this  last  time  be  full  of  writing  and 
weak  discourse,  full  of  sects  and  heresies,  which  are  the 
sicknesses  of  this  great  and  decayed  body.  ^ 

LV.  The  best  ground  untilled  soonest  runs  out  into 
rank  weeds.  Such  are  God's  children ;  overgrown  with 
security,  ere  they  are  aware,  unless  they  be  well  exer* 
cised,  both  with  God's  plough  of  affliction,  and  their  own 
industry  in  meditation.  A  man  of  knowledge,  that  is 
either  negligent  or  uncorrected,  cannot  but  grow  wild  and 
godless. 

LVI.  With  us,  vilest  things  are  most  common;  but, 
with  God,  the  best  things  are  most  frequently  given. 
Grace,  which  is  the  noblest  of  all  God's  favours,  is  un- 
partially  bestowed  upon  all  vrilling  receivers ;  whereas 
nobility  of  blood  and  height  of  place,  blessings  of  an  infe- 
rior nature,  are  reserved  for  few.  Herein  the  Christian 
follows  his  Father :  his  prayers,  which  are  his  richest  por- 
tion, he  communicates  to  all ;  his  substance,  according  to 
his  ability,  to  few. 

LVII.  God  therefore  gives,  because  he  hath  given, 
making  his  former  fiSivours,  arguments  for  more.  Man 
therefore  shuts  his  hand,  because  he  hath  opened  it- 
There  is  no  such  way  to  procure  more  from  God,  as  to 
urge  him  with  what  he  hath  done.  All  God's  blessings 
are  profitable  and  excellent,  not  so  much  in  themselves,  as 
that  they  are  inducements  to  greater. 

LVIII.  God's  immediate  actions  are  best  at  first.  The 
frame  of  this  creation,  how  eiquisite  was  it  under  his 
hand !  afterward,  blemished  by  our  sin.  Man's  endea- 
vours are  weak  in  their  beginnings,  and  more  perfect  by 
degrees.  No  science,  no  device,  hath  ever  been  perfect 
in  his  cradle ;  or,  at  once,  hath  seen  its  birth  and  matu- 
rity: of  the  same  nature  are  those  actions  which  God 
•worketh  mediately  by  us,  according  to  our  measure  of  re- 
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ceipt.  The  cause  of  both  is,  on  the  on^  8i<le,  the  mfinite-^ 
ness  of  his  wisdom  and  power  which  cannot  be  corrected 
by  any  second  assays;  on  the  other,  our  weakness,  helping 
itself  by  former  grounds  and  trials.  He  is  a  happy  man 
that  detracts  nothing  from  God's  works,  and  adds  most  to 
his  own. 

LIX.  The  old  saying  is  more  common  than  true,  that 
those  who  are  in  hell,  know  no  other  heaven; 'for  this 
makes  the  damned  perfectly  miserable,  that,  out  of  their 
own  torment,  they  see  the  felicity  of  the  saints,  together 
with  their  impossibility  of  attaining  it.  Sight,  without 
hope  of  fruition,  is  a  torment  alone.  Those  that  here 
might  see  God  and  will  not,  or  do  see  him  obscurely  and 
love  him  not,  shall  once  see  him  with  anguish  of  soul  and 
not  enjoy  him. 

LX.  Sometimes  evil  speeches  come  from  good  men  in 
their  unadvisedness ;  and  sometimes  even  the  good 
speeches  of  men  may  proceed  from  an^  ill  spirit.  No  con- 
fession could  be  better  than  Satan  gave  of  Christ.  It  is 
not  enough  to  consider  what  is  spoken  or  by  whom ;  but 
whence  and  for  what.  The  spirit  is  oftentimes  tried  by 
the  speech;  but  other  times  the  speech  must  be  examined 
by  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  by  the  rule  of  a  higher  word. 

LXI.  Greatness  puts  high  thoughts  and  big  words  into 
a  man ;  whereas  the  dejected  mind  takes  carelessly  what 
offers  itself.  Every  worldling  is  base-minded,  and  there- 
fore his  thoughts  creep  still  low  upon  the  earth.  The 
Christian  both  is  and  knows  himself  truly  great,  and 
thereupon  mindeth  and  speaketh  of  spiritual,  immortal, 
glorious,  heavenly  things.  So  much  as  the  soul  stoopeth 
unto  earthly  thoughts,  so  much  is  it  unregenerate. 

LXII.  Long  acquaintance,  as  it  maketh  those  thittgs 
which  are  evil  to  seem  less  evil,  so  it  makes  good  things 
which  at  first  were  unpleasant,  delightful.  There  is  no 
evil  of  pain,  nor  no  moral  good  action,  which  is  not  harsh 
at  the  first.  Continuance'  of  evil,  which  might  seem  to 
weary  us,  is  the  remedy  and  abatement  of  weariness ;  and 
the  practice  of  good,  as  it  profiteth,  so  it  pleaseth.  He, 
that  is  a  stranger  to  good  and  evil,  finds  both  of  them 
troublesome.  God  therefore  doth  well  for  us,  while  he 
exerciseth  us  with  long  afflictions;  and  we  do  well  to 
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onnelveSj  irhile  we  continually  busy  ourselves  in  good 
exercises. 

LXIII.  Sometimes,  it  is  well  taken  by  men,  tbat  we 
humble  ourselves  lower  than  there  is  cause :  "  Thy  ser^ 
vant  Jacob/'  saith  that  good  patriarch  to  his  brother,  to 
his  inferior.  And  no  less  well  doth  God  take  these  sub* 
miss  extenuations  of  ourselves :  'M  am  a  worm,  and  no 
man.  Surely,  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man,  and  have 
not  the  understanding  of  a  man."  But  I  never  find,  that 
any  man  bragged  to  God,  although  in  a  matter  of  trudi 
and  within  the  compass  of  his  desert,  and  was  accepted. 
A  n^an  may  be  too  lowly  in  his  dealing  with  men,  even 
unto  contempt;  with  God,  he  cannot,  but  the  lower  he 
falleth,  the  higher  is  his  exaltation. 

LXIV.  The  soul  is  fed,  as  the  body;  starved  with  hun- 
ger, as  the  body ;  requires  proportionable  diet  and  neces- 
sary variety,  as  the  body.  All  ages  and  ^statures  of  the 
soul  bear  not  the  same  nourishment.  There  is  milk  for 
spiritual  infants,  strong  meat  for  the  grown  Christian. 
The  spoon  is  fit  for  the  one,  the  knife  for  the  other.  The 
best  Chrifttian  is  not  so  grown,  that  he  need  to  scorn  the 
«poon ;  but  the  weak  Christian  may  find  a  strong  food 
dangerous.  How  many  have  been  cast  away  with  spiritual 
surfeits,  because,  being  but  new-born,  they  have  swallowed 
down  big  morsels  of  the  highest  mysteries  of  godliness, 
which  they  never  could  digest,  but,  together  with  them, 
have  cast  up  their  proper  nourishment !  A  man  must  first 
know  the  power  of  his  stomach,  ere  he  know  how,  with 
safety  and  profit,  to  frequent  God's  ordinary. 

LXV.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  best  ma^n,  in  a  sudden  ex- 
tremity of  death,  to  satisfy  himself  in  apprehending  his 
stay,  and  reposing  his  heart  upon  it ;  for  the  soul  is  so 
oppressed  with  sudden  terror,  that  it  cannot  well  command 
itself,  till  it  have  digested  an  evil.  It  were  miserable  for 
the  best  Christian,  if  all  his  former  prayers  and  medita- 
tions did  not  serve  to  aid  him  in  his  last  straits,  and  meet 
together  in  the  centre  of  his  extremity,  yielding,  though 
not  sensible  relief,  yet  seciet  benefit  to  the  soul ;  whereas 
the  worldly  man,  in  this  case,  having  not  laid  up  for  this 
hour,  hath  no  comfort  from  God,  or  from  others,  or  from 
^himself.. 
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LXVL  All  ezteraal  good  or  evil  is  meatuied  hj  sensA; 
neither  can  we  account  that  either  good  or  ill,  which  doth 
neither  actually  avail  nor  hurt  us.  Spirituailyy  this  rule 
holds  not.  Ail  our  best  good  is  insensible ;  for  all  our 
future  (which  is  the  greatest)  good,  we  hold  only  in  hope^ 
and  the  present  favour  of  God  we  have  many  times,  and 
feel  not.  The  stomach  finds  the  best  digestion  even  in 
sleep,  when  we  least  perceive  it ;  and  while  we  are  most 
awake,  this  power  worketh  in  us  either  to  further  strength 
or  disease,  without  our  knowledge  of  what  is  done  within. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  that  man  is  most  dangerously  sick, 
in  whom  nature  decays  without  bis  feeling,  without  com- 
plaint  To  know  ourselves  happy,  is  good ;  but,  woe 
were  to  us  Christians,  if  we  could  not  be  happy,  and  know 
it  not ! 

LXVII.  There  are  none  that  ever  did  so  much  mischief 
to  the  church,  as  those  that  have  been  excellent  in  wit 
and  learning.  Others  may  be  spiteful  enough,  but  want 
power  to  accomplish  their  malice.  An  enemy  that  hath 
both  strength  and  craft,  is  worthy  to  be  feared.  None 
can  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  those  who  have  had 
former  illumination.  Tell  not  me  what  parts  a  man  hath, 
but  what  grace.  Honest  sottishness  is  better  than  pr6fane 
eminence. 

LXVni.  The  entertainment  of  all  spiritual  events  must 
be  with  fear  or  hope,  but  of  all  earthly  extremities,  must 
be  with  contempt  or  derision ;  for  what  is  terrible  is  wor- 
thy of  a  Christian's  contempt;  what  is  pleasant,  to  be 
turned  over  with  a  scorn.  The  mean  requires  a  mean 
affection,  betwixt  love  and  hatred.  We  may  not  love 
them,  because  of  their  vanity ;  we  may  not  hate  them,  be- 
cause of  their  necessary  use.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be 
a  wise  host,  and  to  fit  our  entertainment  to  all  comers; 
which  if  it  be  not  done,  the  soul  is  soon  wasted,  either  for 
want  of  customers,  or  for  the  misrule  of  ill  guests. 

LXIX.  God  and  man  build  in  a  contrary  order.  Maa 
lays  the  foundation  first;  then  adds  the  walls;  the  roof, 
last.  God  began  the  roof  first,  spreading  out  this  vault  of 
heaven,  ere  he  laid  the  base  of  the  earth.  Our  thoughts 
must  follow  the  order  of  his  workmanship.  Heaven  roust 
be  minded  first,  earth  afterwards,  and  so  much  more,  as 
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it  is  seen  more.  Our  meditation  must  herein  foilow^our 
sense.  A  few  miles  give  bounds  to  our  view  of  earth, 
^whereas  we  may  see  nearly  half  the  heaven  at  once.  He 
that  thinks  most,  both  of  that  which  is  most  seen  and  of 
th^t  which  is  not  seen  at  all,  is  happiest. 

LXX.  I  have  ever  noted  it  a  true  sign  of  a  false  heart, 
<to  be  scrupulous  and  nice  in  small  matters,  negligent  in 
the  main ;  whereas  the  good  soul  is  still  curious  in  sub- 
stantial points,  and  not  careless  in  things  of  an  infe- 
rior nature ;  accounting  no  duty  so  small  as  to  be  neglected, 
and  no  care  great  enough  for  principal  duties ;  not  so 
tything  mint  and  cummin,  that  he  should  forget  justice  and 
judgment ;  nor  yet  so  regarding  judgment  and  justice,  that 
he  should  contemn  mint  and  cummin.  He  that  thus  mis- 
places his  conscience,  will  be  found  either  hypocritical  or 
superstitious  4 

LXXI.  It  argues  the  world  full  of  atheists,  that  those 
offences  which  may  impeach  human  society,  are  entertained 
wit^  an  answerable  hatred  and  rigour ;  those  which  do 
immediately  wrong  the  supreme  majesty  of  God,  are 
turned  over  with  scarce  so  much  as  dislike.  If  we  con- 
versed with  God  as  we  do  with  men,  his  right  would  be  at 
'least  as  precious  to  us  as  our  own.  All  that  converse  not 
with  God,  are  without  God.  Not  only  those  that  are 
against  God,  but  those  that  are  without  God,  are  atheists. 
We  may  be  too  charitable.  I  fear  not  to  say,  that  these 
t)ur  last  times  abound  with  honest  atheists. 

LXXII.  The  best  thing  corrupted,  is  worst.  An  ill  man, 
is  the  worst  of  all  creatures ;  an  ill  Christian,  the  worst  of 
all  men ;  an  ill  professor,  the  worst  of  all  Christians ;  an 
ill  minister,  the  worst  of  all  professors. 

LXXIII.  Naturally,  life  is  before  death,  and  death  is 
only  a  privation  of  life ;  spiritually,  it  is  contrary.  As  Paul 
saith  of  the  grain,  so  may  we  of  man  in  the  business  of 
regeneration ;  he  must  die  before  he  can  live :  yet  this 
death  presupposes  a  life  that  was  once,  and  should  be. 
God  chooses  to  have  the  most  difficult,  first;  we  must  be 
content  with  the  pain  of  dying,  ere  we  feel  the  comfort  of 
life.  As  we  die  to  nature,  ere  we  live  in  glory ;  so  we  muat 
die  to  sin,  ere  we  can  live  to  grace. 

LXXIV.  Death  did  not  first  strike  Adam,  the  first  sin- 
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ful  man;  nor  Cain,  the  first  hypocrite;  but  Abel,  the  in- 
nocent and  righteous.  The  first  soul  that  met  with  death, 
overcame  death ;  the  first  soul  ihaX  parted  from  earth, 
meiit  to  heaven.  Death  argues  not  displeasure;  because 
be  whom  God  loved  best,  dies  first ;  and  the  murderer  is 
punished  with  living. 

LXXV.  The  lives  of  most  are  mis-spent,  only  for  want 
of  a  certain  end  of  their  actions.  Wherein  they  do,  as 
unwise  archers,  shoot  away  their  arrows  they  know  not  at 
what  mark.  They  live  only  out  of  the  present,  not  direct- 
ing themselves  and  their  proceedings  to  one  universal 
scope ;  whence  they  alter  upon  all  change  of  occasions, 
and  never  reach  any  iiei'fection  ;  neither  can  do  other  but 
continne  in  uncertainty,  and  end  in  discomfort.  Others 
aim  at  one.  certain  mark,  but  a  wrong  one.  Some,  though, 
fewer,  level  at  the  right  end,  but  amiss.  To  live  without 
one  main  and  common  end,  is  idleness  and  folly ;  to  live 
to  a  false  end,  is  deceit  and  loss :  true  Christian  wisdom 
both  shews  the  end  and  finds  the  way.  And,  as  cunning 
politicians  have  many  plots  to  compass  one  and  the  same 
design,  by  a  determined  succession ;  so  the  wise  Christian, 
failing  in  the  means,  yet  still  fetcheth  about  to  his  steady 
end,  with  a  constant  change  of  endeavours.  Such  an  one 
only  lives  to  purpose,  and  at  last  repents  not,  that  he  hath 
lived. 

LXXVI.  The  shipwreck  of  a  good  conscience  is  the 
easting  away, of  all  other  excellencies.  It  is  ne  rare  thing 
to  note  the  soul  of  a  wilful  sinner  stripped  of  all  her  graces, 
and,  by  degrees,  exposed  to  shame;  so  those  whom  we 
have  known  admired,  have  fallen  to  be  level  with  their 
fellows ;  and  from  thence  beneath  them,  to  a  mediocrity ; 
and  afterwards  to  sottishness  isnd  contempt,  below  the 
vulear.  Since  they  have  cast  away  the  best,  it  is  just  with 
God  to  take  away  the  worst,  and  to  cast  off  them  in  lesser 
regards,  who  have  rejected  him  in  greater. 

LXXVIL  It  hath  ever  been  counted  more  noble  and 
successful,  to  set  upon  an  open  enemy  in  his  own  home, 
than  to  expect  till  he  set  upon  us,  while  we  make  only  a 
defensive  war.  This  rule  serves  us  for  our  last  enemy, 
death:  whence  that  eid  demand  of  Epicurus  is  easily  m* 
swered,  ''  Whether  it  be  better  death  should  come  to  u^^ 
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or  that  ve  should  meet  him  in  the  way:*'  meet  him  in  oar 
'  mindS)  ere  he  seize  upon  our  bodies;  Our  cowardliness, 
our  unpreparation,  h  his  advantage;  whereas  true  bold- 
ness in  confronting  him  dismays  and  weakens  his  forces-. 
Happy  is  that  soul  that  can  send  out  the  scouts  of  his 
thoughts  beforehand,  to  discover  the  power  of  death  afar 
off;  and  then  can  resolutely  encounter  him  at  unawares, 
upon  advantage.  Such  a  one  lives  with  security,  dies  with 
comfort.' 

LXXVIII.  Many  a  man  sends  otliers  to  heaven,  and 
yet  goes  to  hell  himself ;  and  not  few,  having  drawn  others 
to  hell,  yet  themselves  return,  by  a  late  repentance^  to 
life.  In  a  good  action,  it  is  not  gbod  to  search  too  deeply 
into  the  intention  of  .the  agent,  but,  in  silence,  to  make 
our  best  benefit  of  the  work :  in  an  evil,  it  is  not  safe  to 
regard  the  quality  of  the  person  or  his  success,  but  to  con- 
sider the  action  abstracted  from  all  circumstances,  in  its 
own  kind.  So  we  shall  neither  neglect  good  deeds,  be- 
cause  they  speed  not  well  in  some  hands ;  nor  affisct  a 
prosperous  evil. 

LXXIX.  God  doth  sofne  singular  actions,  wherein  we 
cannot  imitate  him;  some,  wherein  we  may  not;  most, 
wherein  he  may  and  would  fain  be  followed.  He  fetcheth 
good  out  of  evil;  so  may  we  turn  our  own  and  others'  sins 
to  private  or  public  good :  we  may  not  do  evil  for  a  good 
use,  but  we  must  use  our  evil  once  done,  to  good.  Ihope 
I  shall  not  offend,  to  say,  that  the  good  use  which  is  made 
of  sins,  is  as  gainful  to  God,  as  that  which  arises  from  good 
actions.  Happy  is  that  man  that  can  use  either  his  good 
well,  or  his  evil. 

LXXX.  There  is  no  difference  betwixt  anger  and  mad- 
ness, but  continuance ;  for  raging  anger  is  a  short  mad- 
ness. What  else  argues  the  shaking  of  the  hands  and  lips ; 
paleness,  or  redness,  or  swelling  of  the  face ;  glaring  of 
the  eyes ;  stammering  of  the  tongue ;  stamping  with  the 
feet;  unsteady  motions  of  the  whole  body;  rash  actions, 
which  we  remember  not  to  have  done ;  distracted  and 
wild  speeches  ?  And  madness  again  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinued rage,  yea,  some  madness  rag^th  not.  Such  a  mild 
madness  is  more  tolerable  than  frequent  and  furioas 
anger. 
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LXXXI.  Those  that  would  keep  state,  must  keep  aloof 
off,  especially  if  their  qualities  be  not  answerable  in  height 
to  their  place ;  for  many  great  persons  are  like  ^a  welU 
wrought  picture  uoon  a  coarse  cloth»  which,  afar  off  shews 
fair,  but  near-hand  the  roundness  of  the  thread  mars  the 
good  workmanship.  Concealment  of  gifts,  after  some 
one  commended  act,  is  the  best  way  to  admiration  and 
secret  honour ;  but  he  that  would  profit,  must  vent  himself 
oft  and  liberally,  and  shew  what  he  is,  without  all  private 
regard.  As  therefore,  many  times,  honour  follows  mo* 
desty  unlocked  for,  so,  contrarily,  a  man  may  shew  no 
less  pride  in  silence  and  obscurity,  than  others  who  speak 
and  write  for  glory.  And  that  other  pride  is  so  much  the 
worse,  as  it  is  more  unprofitable ;  for  whereas  those  who 
put  forth  their  gifts,  benefit  others  while  they  seek  them* 
selves,  these  are  so  wholly  devoted  to  themselves,  that 
their  secrecy  doth  no  good  to  others. 

LXXXII.  Such  as  a  man's  delights  and  cares  are  in 
health,  such  are  both  his  thoughts  and  speeches  commonly 
on  his  death-bed.  The  proud  man  talks  of  his  fair  suits ; 
the  glutton,  of  his  dishes ;  the  wanton,  of  his  beastliness ; 
the  religious  man,  of  heavenly  things.  The  tongue  will 
hardly  leave  that  to  which  the  heart  is  inured.  If  we 
would  have  good  motions  to  visit  us  while  we  are  sick,  we 
must  send  for  them  familiarly  in  our  health. 

LXXXIII.  He  is  a  rare  man  that  hath  not  some  kind  of 
madness  reigning  in  him ;  one,  a  dull  madness  of  melan- 
choly 1  ano&er  a  conceited  madness  of  pride;  another,  k 
superstitious  madness  of  false  devotion;  a  fourth,  of  am- 
bition or  covetousness ;  a  fifth,  the  furious  madness  of 
anger;  a  sixth,  the  laughing  madness  of  extreme  mirth; 
a  seventh,  a  drunken  madness;  an  eighth,  of  outrageous 
lust;  a  ninth,  the  learned  madness  of  curiosity;  a  tenth, 
the.  worst  madness  of  profaneness  and  atheism.  It  is  as 
hard  to  reckon  up  all  kind  of  madnesses,  as  of  dispositions. 
Some  are  more  noted  and  punished  than  others ;.  so  that 
the  madman  in  one  kind  as  much  condemns  another,  as 
the  sober  man  condemns  him.  Only  that  man  is  both 
good,  and  wbe,  and  happy,  who  is  free  from  aU  kinds  of 

I4XXXIV.  There  be  some  honest  errors  wherewith  T 
never  found  that  God  was  offended ;  that  a  husband  should 
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think  his  owa  wife  comely,  although  ill-favouted  in  the 
eyes  of  others;  that  a  man  should  think  more  meanly  of 
his  own  good  parts,  than  of  weaker  in  others ;  to  give 
charitable,  though  mistaken  constructions  of  doubtful  ac- 
tions and  persons ;  which  things  are  the  effects  of  natural 
affection,  humility,  love^  and  were  never  censured  by  God. 
Herein  alone  we  err,  if  we  err  not. 

"  LXXXV.  No  marvel  if  the  worldling  escape  earthly 
afflictions.  God  corrects  him  not,  because  he  loves  him 
not.  He  is  base  born  and  begot*  God  will  not  do  him 
the  favour  to  whip  him.  The  world  afflicts  him  not,  because 
it  loves  him ;  for  each  man  is  indulgent  to  his  own.  God 
uses  not  the  rod,  where  he  means  to  use  the  sword.  The 
pilloi-y  or  scourge  is  for  those  malefactors  who  shall  escape 
execution. 

LXXXVI.  Weak  stomachs,  which  cannot  digest  large 
meals,  feed  oft  and  little.  For  our  souls,  that  which  we 
want  in  measure,  we  must  supply  in  frequence.  We  can 
never  fully  enough  comprehend  in  our  thoughts  the  joys  of 
heaven,  the  meritoiious  sufferings  of  Christ,  the 'terrors  of 
the  second  death ;  therefore  we  must  meditate  of  them 
often. 

LXXXVn.  The  same  thoughts  do  commonly  meet  us 
in  the  same  places,  as  if  we  had  left  them  there,  till  our 
return  ;  for  diat  the  mind  doth  secretly  frame  to  itself  me- 
morative  heads,  whereby  it  recals  easily  the  same  conceits. 
It  is  best  to  employ  our  mind  there,  where  it  is  most  fixed. 
Our  devotion  is  so  dull,  it  cannot  have  too  many  advan- 
tages. ' 

LXXXVIII.  I  find  but  one  example  in  all  scripture,  of 
any  bodily  cure  which  our  Saviour  wrought  by  degrees ; 
only  the  blind  man,  whose  weak  faith  craved  help  by 
others,  not  by  himself;  saw  men  first  like  trees,  then  in 
their  true  shape:  all  other  miraculous  cures  of  Chtist  were 
done  at  once,  and  perfect  at  first.  Contrarily,  I  find  but 
one  example  of  a  soul  fully  healed,  that  is,  sanctified  and 
glorified,  both  in  a  day ;  all  others  by  degrees  and  leisure. 
The  steps  of  grace  are  soft  and  short*.  Those  external 
miracles  he  wrought  immediately  by  himself;  and  there- 
fore no  marvel  if  they  were  absolute,  like  their  Author. 
The  miraculous  work  of  our  regeneration  he  works  toge- 
ther with  us*  He  giveth  it  efflcacy ;  we  give  it  imperfection. 
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L  If  miracles  be  ceased,  yet  marvels  will  never  cease. 
There  is  no  creature  in  the  world,  wherein  we  may  not  see 
enough  to  wonder  at;  for  there  is  no  worm  of  the  earth,  no 
sptre  of  grass,  no  leaf,  no  twig,  wherein  we  may  not  see  the 
footsteps  of  a  Deity.  The  best  visible  creature  is  man  :  now 
what  man  is  he  that  can  make  but  a  hair,  or  a  straw,  much 
less  any  sensitive  creature?     So  that  no  less  than  an  in- 
finite power  is  seen  in  every  object  that  presents  itself  to 
our  eyes.     If  therefore  we  look  only  upon  the  outsides  of 
these  bodily  substances,  and  do  not  see  God  in  every  thing, 
we  are  no  better  than  brutish ;  making  use  merely  of  our 
sense,  without  the  least  improvement  Of  our  faith  or  our 
reason.     Contrary  then  to  die  opinion  of  those  men  who 
hold  that  a  wise  man  should  admire  nothing,  I  say  that  a 
man  truly  wise  and  good  should  admire  every  thing,  or, 
radier,  that  infiniteness  of  wisdom  and  omnipotence  which 
shews  itself  in  every  visible  object.     Lord,  what  a  beast 
am  I,    that  I  have  suffered  mine  eyes  to  take  up  with 
shapes,  and  colours,  and  quantities ;  and  have  not  looked 
deeper  at  thee,  with  awful  adoration  and  wonder,  in  every 
parcel  of  thy  great  creation!     Henceforth  let  me   see 
nothing,  but  thee ;  and  look  at  all  visible  things,  but  as 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  glorious  omnipotence. 

II.  Our  affections  are  then  only  safe  and  right,  when 
they  are  deduced  from  God  and  have  their  rise  from  hea- 
ven. Then  only  can  I  take  comfort  of  my  love,  when  I 
can  love  my  wife,  my  child,  my  friend,  myself,  my  plea- 
sures, and  whatsoever  contentments  in  God.  Thus  I  may 
be  sure  not  to  offend,  either  in  the- object  or  measure.  No 
man  can,  in  God,  love  whom  be  should  not,  nor  immode- 
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rately  love  whom  he  should.  This  holy  respect  doth  both 
direct  and  limit  him,  and  shuts  up  his  delights  4n  the 
conscience  of  a  lawful  fruition.  The  like  must  be  said  of 
our  joy,  and  fear,  and  grief,  and  whatever  other  affection; 
for  we  cannot  derive  our  joy  from  God,  if  we  place  it  upon 
any  sinful  thing,  or  if  we  exceed  in  the  measure  of  things 
allowed ;  we  cannot  fetch  our  fear  from  heaven,  if  it  be 
cowardly  and  desperate;  nor  our  grief,  if  it  be  merely 
worldly  and  heartless.  And  if  our  affections  do  begin  from 
above,  they  will  surely  end  there,  closing  up  in  that  God 
who  is  the  author  and  orderer  of  them.  And  such  as  our 
affections  are,  such  will  be  the  whole  dispositidn  of  the 
soul,  and  the  whole  carriage  of  our  actions :  these  are  the 
feet  of  the  soul,  and  which  way  the  feet  walk,  the  whole 
man  goes.  Happy  is  the  man  that  can  be  so  far  the  mas- 
ter of  himself,  as  to  entertain  no  affections  but  such  as  he 
takes  upon  the  rebound  from  heaven, 

III.  Whence  is  ^is  delicate  scent  in  the  rose  and  violet? 
It  is  not  from  the  root ;  that  smells  of  nothing :  not  from 
the  stalk ;    that  is  as  senseless  as  the  root :    not  from  the 
earth  whence  it  grows,  which  contributes  no  more  to  these 
flowers,  than  to  the  grass  that  grows  by  them  :    not  from 
the  leaf:    not  fr%m  the  bud  before  it  be  disclosed,  which 
yields  no  more  fragrance  than  the  leaf,  or  stalk,  or  root: 
yet  here  I  now  find  it,   Neither  is  it  here  by  any  miraculous 
way ;  but  in  an  ordinary  course  of  nature,  for  all  violets 
and  roses  of  this  kind  yield  the  same  redolence.     It  cdn- 
not  be,  but  that  it  was  potentially  in  that  root  and  stem 
froni  which  the  flowers  proceed ;  and  there  placed,  axid 
thence  drawn,  by  that  Almighty  power  which  hath  given 
these  admirable  virtues  to  several  plants,  and  educes  them 
in  his  due  seasons  to  these  excellent  perfections.     It  isthe 
same  hand  that  work^  spiritually  in  his  elect.     Out  of  the 
soil  ofth6  renewed  heart,i?i^ater.ed  with  the  dew  of  heaven 
and  warmed  with  the  beams  of  his  Spirit,  God  can  and  in 
his  own  season  doth  bring  forth  those  sweet  odours  of  grace 
and  holy  dispositions,  which  are  most  pleasing  to  himself; 
fmd  if  those  excellencies,  be  sq  closely  lodged  in  their  bor 
^ms,  that  they  do  nc[t  discover  themselves  at  all  times, it 
should  be  no  more  strange  to  us,  than  that  this  rose  and 
yioletare  not  to  be  found  b«t  in  their  own  months*    it  is 
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enough,  that  the  sasne  virtue  is  still  in  the  root,  though  the 
flower  be  vanished. 

IV.  A  man  that  looks  at  all  things  through  the  con- 
sideration of  eternity,  makes  no  more  of  a  man,  than  of  a 
flower ;  that  lasts  some  days,  he  lasts  some  years ;  at  their 
period,  both  fade.  Now  what  difference  is  there  to  be 
made  betwixt  days  and  years,  in  the  thought  of  an  etenud 
duration  ?  Herein  therefore  I  have  a  great  advantage  of  a 
carnal  heart.  Such  a  one,  bounding  his  narrow  conceits 
with  the  present  condition,  is  ready  to  admire  himself  and 
others,  for  what  they  have  or  are ;  and  is  therefore  de- 
jected  upon  every  miscarriage ;  whereas  I  behold  myself, 
or.  that  man  in  all  his  glory,  as  vanishing,  only  measuriiig 
every  man's  felicity  by  the  hopes  and  interest  which  he  bath 
in  a  blessed  ietemity« 

V.  When  I  am  dead  and  forgotten,  the  world  will  be 
as  it  is ;  the  same  successions  and  varieties  of  seasons,  the 
same  revolutions  of  heaven,  the  tame  changes  of  earth 
and  sea,  the  like  occurrents  of  natural  events  and  human 
affairs.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  alter  the  course  of  things, 
or .  to  prevent  what  must  be.  What  should  1  do,  bat 
quietly  take  my  part  of  the  present,  and  humbly  leave  the 
<;are  of  the  future  to  that  all-wise  Providence  which  order- 
etii  all  things,  even  the  most  cross  events,  according  to  bis 
most  holy  and  just  purposes? 

VL  The  scripture  is  the  sun;  the  church  is  the  clock, 
whose  hand  points  us  to,  and  whose  sound  tells  us,  the 
hour  of  the  day.  The  sun  we  know  to  be  «ure,  and  re- 
gularly constant  in  his  motion ;  the  clock,  as  it  may  fall 
out,  may  go  too  fast  or  too  slow.  We  are  wont  to  look  at 
and  listen  to  Ihe  clock,  to  know  the  time  of  the  day;  but 
-where  we  find  the  variation  sensible,  to  believe  tne  sun 
a^^nst  the  clock,  not  the  clock  against  the  sun.  As  then 
mfB  should  condemn  him  of  much  folly,  that  should  profess 
to  trust  the  clock  rather  than  the  sun,  so  we  cannot  but 
jvustly  tax  the  mis-credulity  of  those  who  will  rather  trust 
to  the  church  than  to  the  scripture. 

VII.  What  marvellous  high  respects  hath  God  given  to 
inan,  above  all  his  other  visible  creatures!  What  a  house 
h^&ih  he  put  him  into!  how  gorgeouslv  arched!  how 
jgichiy  pavemented !    Wherefore  serves  all  the  furniture  of 
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hejaven  and  e&rth, but  for  his  use?    What  delicate  pto^ 
vision  hath  that  bountiful  hand  made  for  his  palate,  both 
of  meats  and  liquors,  by  land  and  sea !  What  rich  orna- 
ments hath  he  laid  up  for  him  in  his  wardrobe  of  earth  and 
waters !  And  wherefore  serves  the  various  music  of  birds, 
but  to  please  his  ear?    For,  as  for  the  brute  creatures,  all  . 
harmony  to  them  is  but  as  silence.     Wherefore  serves  the 
excellent  variety  of  flowers,  surpassing  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,  but  to  please  his  eye  ?    Mere  grass  is  more  accep- 
table to  beast.    Yea,  what  creature  but  he,  is  capable  to 
survey  God's  wonders  in  the  deep  ?  to  contemplate  the 
great  fabric  of  the  heavens  ?  to  observe  the  glorious  bodies 
and  regular  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars  ?  And,  which 
e^^jceeds  all  conceivable  mercies,  who  but.  he,  is  capable  of 
that  c)Blestial  glory  which  is  within  that  beautiful  contig- 
nation  ?  to  be  a  companion  of  ^e  blessed  angels ;  yea,  to 
be  a  limb  of  the  mystical  body  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
and  to  partake  with  him  of  his  everlasting  and  incompre- 
hensible glory  ?  '^  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  thus 
mindful  of  him  ?  "  And  how  utterly  unworthy  are  we  even 
of  common  mercies,  if  we  return  not  to  our  (iod  more  ad- 
vantage of  glory,  than  those  poor  creatures  that  were  made 
for  us,  and  which  cannot  in  nature  be  sensible  of  his  favours ! 
VIII.  Howpla^nisit,that  all  sensitive  things  are  ordered 
by  an  instinct  from  their  Maker !  He  that  gives  them  being, 
puts  into  them  their  several  dispositions,  inctinations,  fa- 
culties, operations.     If  we  look  to  birds,  the  mavis,  the 
blackbird,  the  red  breast,  have  throats  tunable  to  any  note, 
as  we  daily  see  they  may  be  taught  strains  utterly  varying 
from  their  natural  tones ;  yet  they  all  naturally  have  the 
same  songs  and  accents,  different  from  each  other,  and 
fully  according  to  their  own  kind,  so  that  every  mavis  hath 
the  same  ditty  with  his  fellows.     If  we  mark  the  building 
of  their  nests,  each  kind  observes  its  own  fashion  and 
materials ;  some,  clay ;  others^  moss,  hair,  sticks :  yea,  if 
their  very  motions  and  restings,  they  are  conformed  to  their 
own  feather,-  different  from  others.    If  we  look  to  beasts, 
they  all,  untaught,  observe  the  fashions  of  their  several 
kinds.     Galen  observes,  that  when  he  was  dissecting  a 
she-goat  big  with  young,  a  kid,  then  ready  to  pe  yeaned, 
starts  put,  and  walks  up  and  down  the  room;  and  there 
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beitig  in  the  same  place  set  several  vessels  of  oil,  honey, 
water,  milk,  the  new  fallen  kid  smells  at  them  all,  ai|a, 
refusing  the  rest,  falls  to  lapping  of  the  milk ;  whereupon 
he  justly  infers,  that  nature  stays  not  for  a  teacher. 
Neither  is  it  other  in  flies,  and  all  sorts  of  the  meanest  ver- 
min; All  bees  build  alike,  and  order  the  commonwealth  of 
their  hive  in  one  manner :  all  ants  keep  their  own  way,  in 
their  housing,  journeys,  provisions  :  all  spiders  do  as  per- 
fectly and  uniformly  weave  their  web,  as  if  they  had  been 
apprentices  to  the  trade.  The  same  instincts  are  seen 
also  in  the  rational  creatures:  although  in  most  cases 
overruled  by  their  higher  faculties*  What  an  infinite  Pro- 
vidence then  is  this  we  live  under,  that  hath  distributed  to 
every  creature,  as  a  several  form,  so  several  inclinations, 
qualities^  motions,  proper  to  their  own  kind,  and  different 
from  other ;  and  keeps  them  in  this  constant  uniformity 
and  variety,  for  the  delight  and  contentment  of  man !  O 
God,  that  I  could  be  capable  of  enough  wondering  at  thy 
great  works!  that  I  could  be  enough  humbled  under  the 
sense  of  my  own  incapacity !  that  I  could  give  thee  so  much 
more  glory,  as  I  find  more  vileness  in  myself  I 

IX.  When  I  daw  my  precious  watch  (now  thtdugh  an 
unhappy  fall  grown  irregular)  taken  asunder,  and  lying 
scattered  upon  the  workman's  shop-board;  so  as  here 
lay  a  wheel,  there  the  balance ;  here  one  gimmer,  there 
another ;  strait  my  ignorance  was  ready  to  think,  when 
and  how  will  all  these  ever  piece  together  again  in  their 
Ibrmer  order?  But  when  the  skilful  artisan  had  taken  it 
a  while  in  hand  and  curiously  pinned  the  joints,  it  now 
began  to  return  to  its  wonted  shape  and  constant  motion, 
as  if  it  had  never  been  disordered.  How  could  I  choose 
but  see  in  this  the  just  emblem  of  a  distempered  church 
-and  state  ?  Wherein  if  all  seem  disjointed,  and  every  wheel 
laid  aside  by  itself,  so  as  an  unknowing  beholder  would 
despair  of  a  redress ;  yet  if  it  shall  please  the  great  Artist 
of  heaven  to  put  his  hand  unto  it,  how  soon  might  it  return 
to  a  happy  resettlement !  Even  so,  blessed  Lord,  for  thy 
^eat  mercy's  sake,  make  up  the  breaches  of  thy  Sion,  and 
repair  the  ruins  of  thy  Jerusalem. 

X.  We  are,  and  we  are  not,  all  one  man's  children. 
Our  bodies  once  met  in  one  root,  but  our  minds  and  dis- 
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positions  do  so  differ  as  if  we  had  never  been  of  kin.  One 
man  is  so  gentle  and  plausible^^  that  he  would  fain  please 
all ;  another  is  so  churlish  and  dogged,  that  he  cares  not 
whom  he  displeases,  and  can  hardly  be  well  pleased  with 
himself:  one,  so  sparing  and  pinching,  that  he  gru4ges 
himself  necessaries;  another,  so  vainly  lavish,  that  he 
cares  not  how  he  squanders  his  estate :  one  is  tenderly 
pitiful ;  another,  mercilessly  cruel :  one,  religiously  de- 
vout ;  another,  wildly  profane :  one,  cowardly  fearful ; 
another,  deperately  courageous :  one,  jovially  cheerful 
and  lightsome;  another, sad  and  dumpish  even  to  stu- 
pidity :  one,  petulant  and  wanton ;  another,  austerely 
continent ;  one  humble  and  low-conceited  of  rich  endow- 
ments ;  another,  swollen  big  with  a  little.  He  did  never 
read  men  to  purpose,  that  is  too  much  troubled  with  the 
harsh  and  unpleasing  contrariety  of  humours  which  he 
meets  with  in  the  world ;  and  he  shall  be  too  unthanMul 
to  God,  that  finding  himself  better  composed  than  others, 
knows  not  whither  to  ascribe  it ;  and  too  neglective  of 
himself,  that  finding  his  own  mind  distempered,  labours 
not  to  rectify  it. 

XI.  Nature,  law,  and  grace,  divide  all  the  ages  of  the 
world.    Now  as  it  is  in  man,  who  is  a  lesser  world,  that 
in  every  day  there  is  a  resemblance  of  his  whole  life ;  the 
morning  is  his  childhood,  the  mid-day  his  youth,  the 
evening  his  old  age ;  so  is  it  in  this  greater  world.     The 
dim  break  of  day  was  the  state  of  nature ;  and  this  was  the 
nonage  of  the  world,  wherein  the  light  of  knowledge,  both 
of  human  and  divine  things,  was  but  weak  and  obscure. 
The  sun  was  risen  higher  in  the  state  of  the  law ;  but 
yet  not  without  thick  mists  and  shadows,  till  the  high 
noon  of  that  true  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  personally 
shone  forth  to  the  world ;  upon  whose  vertical  point  began 
the  age  of  grace,  that  still  continues ;  which  is  the  clear 
afternoon  and  full  vigour  of  the  world,  though  now  in  its 
sensible  declination  :  after  this  there  shall  be  no  time  but 
eternity.     These  then  are  they  which  both  the  prophets 
and  apostles  have  styled  the  last  days ;  not  only  in  respect 
of  the  times  that  went  before  them,  but  in  regard  that  no 
time  shall  follow  them.   Neither  have  we  reason  to  boggle 
at  the  large  latitude  of  sixteen  hundred  years  :  there  was 
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neithet  of  the  two  other  periods  of  ttge,  but  were  longer 
than  this.  Besides  however  childhood  and  youth  have 
their  fixed  terms  which  they  ordinarily  pass  not,  yet  the 
duration  of  old  age  is  indefinite.  We  have,  in  our  youth, 
known  some  grey-heads  that  have  continued  vigorous,  till 
we  have  lived  to  match  them  in  the  colour  of  their  livery, 
And  if  this  be,,  as  it  is,  the  evening  of  the  world,  do  we  not 
see  much  difierence  of  time  in  the  shutting  in  of  the  light  ? 
A  summer's  evening  is  a  wiuter^s  day.  But  if  these  were 
to.  the  apostles  the  last  days,  how  can  they  be  other  than 
the  last  hour,  yea,  the  last  minute  unto  us  ?  Why  do  we 
not  put  ourselves  into  a  constant  expectation  of  the  end 
of  all  things,  and  set  ourselves  in  a  meet  posture  for  the 
receipt  of  our  returning  Saviour  ? 

XII.  It  is  a  feeling  and  experimental  expression  that 
the  apostle  gives  of  a  Christian,  that  "  he  looks  not  on 
the  things  which  are  seen.''  Not  that  his  eyes  are  so  dim 
as  old  Isaac's,  that  he  cannot  discern  them ;  or  that  his 
inward  senses  are  so  stupified,  that  he  cannot  judge  of 
their  true  value  ;  but  that  taking  an  exact  view  of  Siese 
earthly  things,  he  descries  so  much  vanity  in  them,  as 
that  he  finds  them  not  worthy  to  be  looked  at  with  the 
full  bent  of  his  desires ;  like  as  it  is  not  the  mere  sight  of 
a  strange  beauty  that  is  forbidden,  for  a  man  may  as  well 
look  upon  a  fair  face  as  upon  a  good  picture,  but  a  settled 
and  fixed  aspect,  that  feeds  the  eye  and  draws  the  heart  to 
a  sinful  concupiscence.  Thus  doth  npt  the  Christian  look 
upon  the  things  that  are  seen,  as  making  them  the  full 
scope  and  aim  of  his  desires  and  affections :  so  ikr,  he 
takes  notice  of  them,  as  to  make  his  best,  that  is,  lawful 
and  moderate,  use  of  them ;  not  so  as  to  make  them  the 
'Chief  object  of  his  contemplation,  the  main  drift  of  his 
cares.  It  is  well  observed  by  St.  Basil,  that  as  there  are 
two  contrary  ways,  the  broad  and  the  narrow,  so  there 
are  two  guides  as  contrary,  sense  and  faith.  Sense 
presents  to  us  the  pleasing  delights  of  this  world,  on  the 
one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  present  afflictions  and  perse- 
cutions that  attend  a  good  profession :  faith  lays  before 
us  the,  glorious  things  of  a  future  life,  and  the  endless 
miseries  and  torments  abiding  for  sinful  souls  in  the  world 
to  come.    Now  it  is  not  for  every  one  to  deny  all  credit 
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to  his  sense,  allunng  him  with  all  present  sind  visiiife 
pleasures,  and  discouraging  him  with  Uie  terror,  and  pain 
.of  present  and  visible  afflictions ;    and  to  yield  himself, 
)iood-winkedy  to  be  led  by  faith,  fore-*promising  only  better 
things  afar  off,  and  fore-admonishing  him  of  dangers, 
future  and  invisible.     Faith  only  is  that  heroical  virtue 
which  makes  a  man,  with  a  holy  contempt,  to  overlook 
all  the  pleasing  baits  of  the  world  ;   and  with  a  brave 
courage  and  fortitude,  to  desjHse  all  the  menaices  and 
painful  inflictions  of  his  present  fury.     This  works  our 
eyes  not  to  look  upon  the  things  which  we  cannot  but  see^ 
the  present  shews  of  the  worlds  whether  alluring  or  terri-^ 
fying.     Had  Lot  but  looked  back  on  Sodom,  the  pleasant 
plain  of  Sodom  that  lay  like  the  garden  of  God  behind  his 
back,  he  had  never  escaped  mto  the  mountain.     Had  the . 
glorious  protomartyr  fixed  his  eyes  only  upon  his  perse- 
cutors, his  heart  could  not  but  have  failed  to  see  the  fire 
in  their  faces,  the  sparkling  of  their  eyes,  the  grinding  of 
tl^eir  teeth,  the  bending  of  their  brows,  the  stopping  of 
their  ears,  their  furious  running  upon  him,  their  violent 
halings  and  draggings,  andylastly,  a  whole  volley  of  stones 
discharged    mortally  upon  him;    he    had  been   utterly 
daunted  with  such  an  impetuosity  of  death :  but  be^  as 
not  seeing  any  of  this  pomp  ana  oi&tentation  of  horror, 
looks  up  steadfastly  to  heaven,  and  there  sees  that  which 
might  well  make  him  blind  to  all  other  visible  objects,,  the 
heavens  open,  and  Jesus  standing,  at  the  right  hand  of 
,God ;  and,  upon  this  sight,  he  shut  up  his  eyes  and  slept. 
The  true  Christian  then  hath,  with  holy  Job,  made  a  cove* 
nant  with  his  eyes  not  to  look  upon  either  the  cruel  inso- 
lencies  of  the  raging  world  with  fear  and  dejectedness,  or 
on   the  tempting  vanities  of  the  world  with    amorous 
glances;  butwidi  a  sober  and  constant  resolution  enter- 
tains the  objects  of  both  kinds.    Very  justly  did  TertuUian 
jeer  that  heathen  philosopher,  who  pulled  out  his  eyes  to 
avoid  concupiscence ;  and  can  tell  him,  that  a  Chnstian 
can  hold  his  eyes,  and  yet  behold  beauty,  unbewitched ; 
and  can  be,  at  once,  open-eyed  to  nature,  and  blind  to 
lust :  and  what  the  aposUe  said  of  the  use,  he  can  practice, 
of  the  sight  of  the  world  and  earthly  objects ;  he  caa  so 
behold  them,  as  if  he  beheld  them  not.    How  oft  have  we^ 
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in  a  deep  study,  fixed  our  eyes  upon  that  which  we  the 
while  thought  not  upon,  neither  perceived  that  we  saw  \ 
So  doth  the  Christian  to  these  worldly  glories,  pleasures, 
pleasures,  profits,  while  his  mind  and  affections  are  on 
**  the  things  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right-hand 
of  God."  TTiere,  Lord,  let  me  behold  those  things  which 
cannot  yet  be  seen,  but  shall  once,  in  the  sight  of  them, 
make  me  blessed.  And,  let  me  not  look  on  the  things 
that  are  seen ;  for  ^'  the  things  that  are  seen,  are  tem- 
poral ;  but  the  things  which  ai-e  not  seen,  are  eternal." 

XIII.  There  is  not  more  strangeness,  than  significance, 
in  that  charge  of  the  apostle,  '*  that  we  should  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  The  soul  is,  as  it  were,  a  body ;  not 
really  and  properly  so,  according  to  the  gross  error  of 
TertuUian,  but  by  way  of  allusion.  This  body  of  the  soul 
then  must  not  be  naked,  but  must  be  clad.  As  our  first 
parents  were  ashamed  of  their  bodily  nakedness,  and  so 
still  are  all  their  not  savage  posterity,  so  must  we  of  our 
spiritual.  £very  sinner  is  naked :  those  rags  that  he  hath, 
are  so  far  from  hiding  his  nakedness,  that  they  are  part  of 
it :  his  fairest  moralities  are  but  glittering  sins,  and  his 
sins  are  his  nakedness.  Aaron  ^'  had  made  Israel  naked 
to  their  shame,"  Exod.  xxxii.  25 ;  not  so  much  in  that 
they  were  stript  of  their  ear-rings,  as  that  they  were  en- 
wrapped in  the  sin  of  idolatry.  No  marvel  if  we  run 
away  and  hide  us  from  the  presence  of  God,  as  our  first 
parents  did,  while  we  are  guilty  to  ourselves  of  our  spiri- 
tual deformity.  As  then  we  are  bodily  naked,  when  we 
come  into  the  world,  so  we  are  spiritually  naked,  while 
we  are  of  the  world ;  neither  can  it  be  either  safe  or  comely 
for  us,  till  we  be  covered.  There  is  no  clothing  can  fit  the 
soul,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  all  other  robes  in  the 
wardrobe  of  earth  or  heaven,  are  too  short,  too  strait;  like 
those  which  the  scorn  of  Hanun  put  upon  David's  mes- 
sengers, reaching  but  to  the  hams ;  for,  though  the  soul 
of  man  be  finite,  the  sin  of  the  soul  is  scarcely  so ;  and 
that  sin  must  be  covered,  else  there  can  be  no  safety  for 
the  soul ;  according  to  that  of  the  psalmist,  '<  Blessed  is 
lie  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered." 
Psalm  xxxii.  1 .  None  therefore  but  the  robes  of  an  infinite 
righteousness,  can  cover  the  soul  so  woefully  dressed ; 
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none  therefore  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God 
blessed  for  ever,  can  cover  the  soul,  that  it  may  not  appe^ 
unrighteous;  or  can  cleuise  the  soul,  that  it  may  not  be 
unrighteous :  and  cleansed  it  must  be,  ere  the  Lord  Jesus 
can  be  put  on :  we  shall  wrong  his  perfect  holiness,  if  we 
think  we  can  sl^  him  on,  as  a  case  over  our  beastly  rags. 
It  is  with  us,  as  with  Joshua  the  high  priest ;  the  filthy 
gannents.must  first  be  taken  off,  and  then  the  Lord  shall 
say  unto  us,  **  Behold  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass 
from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment," 
Zech.  iii.  4.  We  put  on  a  garment  when  we  apply  it 
all  over  to  our  body,  so  as  that  part  which  is  clothed, 
appears  not,  but  is  defended  from  the  air  and  from  the 
eye :  if  we  have  truly  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  nothing  of 
ours  is  seen,  but  Christ  is  all  in  all  to  us  ;  although  this 
application  goes  yet  deeper ;  for  we  so'  put  him  on,  that 
we  ndt  only  put  cursives  into  him,  but  also  put  him  into 
ourselves,'  by  a  mutual  kind  of  ^spiritual  incorporation. 
We  put  him  on  then  upon  our  intellectual  parts,  by  know- 
ing him,  by  believing  on  him.  *'  This  is  eternal  life,  to 
know  thee  and  whom  thou  hast  sent,''  saith  our  Saviour : 
and  as  for  faith,  no  grace  doth  so  sensibly  apprehend  him 
and  make  him  so  feelingly  ours.  We  put  him  on  upon 
our  wills  and  affections,  when  we  take  pleasure  in  him, 
when  we  love  him,  delight  in  him,  and  prefer  him  to  our 
chiefest  joy.  Thus  do  we  put  him  on  ;  as  our  Lord,  in 
our  humble  and  dutiful  subjecticm ;  as  our  Jesus,  in  our 
faithful  affiance ;  as  Christ,  the  anointed  of  God,  to  be 
our  King,  in  all  holy  obedience ;  our  priest,  in  our  willing 
consecration  to  him ;  our  prophet,  in  our  cheerful  readi- 
ness to-  be  instructed  by  him.  How  happy  are  we,  if  we 
be  thus  decked.  We  prank  up  these  poor  carcases  of 
ours  gaily  with  no  small  expense ; '  and  when  we  have 
done,  the  stuff,  or  the  fashion,  or  both,  wears  out  to 
nothing ;  but  here  is  a  garment  that  will  never  be  oat  of 
fashion ;  <*  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to  day, 
and  for  ever ;"  yea,  the  same  to  us*  Here,  we  put  him  on 
in  grace;  there,  in  eternal  glory.  The  Israelites  were 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  yet  their  shoes  not  worn, 
their  apparel  not  impaired ;  but  this  attire  shall  not  only 
hold  good  in  the  time  of  our  wandering  in  this  desert,  but 
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after  we  are  come  into  the  Canaan  of  glory;  and  ig  best, 
at  last.  Wherefore  do  we  put  on  our  choicest  attire  on 
some  high  days,  but  to  testify  the  cheerfulness  of  our 
hearts  ?  ^  Let  thy  garment  be  white/'  saith  the  preaohery 
"  for  now  God  accepteth  thy  works,"  Eccles.  ix,  7,  8. 
Mephibosheth  chcgiged  not  his  raiment,  since  David  went 
out;  as  one  that  would  have  the  sorrow  of  his  heart  seen 
in  the  neglect  of  his  clothes,  although  many  a  one,  under 
a  gay  coat,  hath  a  heavy  heart ;  but  this  attire  doth  not 
only  testify,  but  make  cheerfulness  in  the  soul ;  '^  Thou 
hast  putglsidness  in  my  heart,  more  than  in  the  time  that 
their  com  and  their  wine  increased ;"  **  In  thy  presence  is 
the  fulness  of  joy."  What  can  this  apparel  of  ours  do, 
but  keep  us  from  a  blast  or  from  a  shower  ?  It  is  so  far 
from  safeguarding  the  soul,  that  it  many  times  wounds  it, 
and  that  to  the  death.  It  was  one  of  the  main  quarrels 
against  the  rich  glutton,  that  he  was  every  day  clothed  ia 
purple  and  bysse.  How  many  souls  shall  once  wish,  that 
their  bodies  had  been  ever  either  naked  or  clad  with  hair- 
cloth !  But  this  array,  as  it  is  infinitely  rich  and  beautiful, 
so  it  is  as  surely  defensative  of^the  soul;  and  is  no  less 
than  .armour  of  proof  against  all  assaults,  all  miseries: 
What  a  deal  of  cost  and  pains  do  we  bestow  upon  these 
wretched  bodies  of  ours,  only  to  make  them  pleasing  and 
lovely  to  the  eye  of  some  beholders,  as  miserable  perhaps 
as  ourselves !  and  yet  when  we  have  done  all,  we  are,  it 
may  be,  no  better  than  hard-favoured  and  unhandsome 
creatures ;  and  contemptible  in  those  eyes  from  whom 
we  desired  most  approbation.  Jezabel,  for  all  her  licking, 
is  cast  out  of  the  window,  and  trodden  to  dirt  in  the 
streets.  But  this  robe  we  cannot  wear,  and  not  be  ami- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  Holiest.  **  Bebfold  thou  art  fair, 
my  beloved ;  behold,  thou  art  fair,  and  there  is  no  spot  in 
thee,"  Cant.  i.  15.  Lo,  in  this  case,  the  apparel  makes 
the  man.  Neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  spiritual  de- 
formity to  make  us  other  ;than  lovely  in  the  sight  of  our 
God,  while  we  have  Christ  put  on  upon  us.  Whatever 
therefore  becomes  of  the  outward  man,  let  it  be  my  care, 
that  my  soul  be  vested  with  my  Lord  Jesus :  so  shall  I  be 
sure  to  be  safe,  rich,  amiable,  here ;  and  hereafter  glo- 
rious.    It  was  part  of  our  Saviour's  charge  upon  the 
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mount,  "  Take  no  care  what  to  put  on/'  but  it  must  be 
the  main  care  of  our  lives  how  to  put  on  Christ  upon  our 
souls.  This  is  the  prime  stole,  wherewith  the  father  of 
the  prodigal  graceth  his  returned  son.  The  heavea  of 
heavens,  is  not  worth  such  another*  When  I  have  once 
got  this  on  my  back,  I  shall  say,  though  in  a  contrary 
sense,,  with  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles, '*  I  have  put  on.  my 
coat,  how  shall  I  put  it  off?  I  have  washed  my  feet,  how 
shall  I  defile  them  r  Cant.  v.  3. 

XIV.  With  how  devout  passion  does  the  psalmist  call 
to  all  the  works  of  the  Almighty  to  .praise  him  I  as  well 
supposing,  that  every  creature,  even  those  that  have  no 
tongues,  to  speak  for  themselves,  yet  have  a  tongue  to 
praise  their  Maker.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work.  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth 
knowledge.  There  is  no  speech,  nor  language,  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard."  Psalm  xix.  1,2.  Neither  is  the  very 
earth  defective  in  this  duty.  Every  plant  says,  '^  Look  on 
me,  and  acknowledge  the  life,  colour,  form,  smell,  fruit,, 
force,  that  I  have  from  the  power  of  my  Creator."  Every 
worm  and  fiy  says^  "  Look  on  me,' and  give  God  the  praise 
of  my  living,,  sense,  and  motion."  Every  bird  says, ''  Hear 
mcj  and  praise  that  God  who  hath  given  me  these  various 
feathers,  and  taught  me  these  several  notes."  Every  beast, 
while  he  bellows,  bleats,  brays,  barks,  roars,  says,  '^  It  is 
God  that  hath  given  me  this  shape,  this  sound."  Yea,  the 
very  mute  fishes  are,  in  their  very  silence,  vocal,  in  mag- 
nifying the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  him  that  made 
them,  and  placed  them  in  those  watery  habitations  ?  ^'  Let 
every  thing  that  hath  breath,"  saith  the  psalmist,  '*  praise 
the  Lord."  Yea,  the  very  winds  whistle  and  the  sea  roars 
out  the  praise  of  the  Almighty;  who  both  raises  and  allays 
them  at  pleasure.  What  a  shame  were  it  for  man,  to  whom 
alone  God  hath  given  an  understanding  heart,  a  nimble 
^ngue,  and  articulate  language,  wherein  he  can  express 
his  rational,  thoughts,  to  be  wanting  to  this  so  universal 
devotion  ;  and  to  be  as  insensible  to  the  works  of  God, 
as  the  ground  that  he  treads  upon !  If  others  shall  be  thus 
unthankfuUy  dumb,  yet  "  Praise  thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ; 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.     Whfle  I 
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live^  will  I  praise  the  Lord :  I  will  sing  praises  to  tnv 
God,  whilst  I  have  my  being/'  Psahn.  ciii.  1 ;  Psalm cx)vi« 
2.  But,  alas,  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  cannot  so  much  as  will 
to  praise  thee,  without  thee.  Do  thou  fill  my  heart  with 
holy  desires,  and  my  mouth  with  songs  of  thanksgiving. 

XV.  It  may  seem  a  strange  errand  upon  which  our 
Saviour  tells  us  he  came  into  the  world ;  ''  I  come  to  send 
fire  on  the  earth."  When  the  two  fervent  disciples  would 
have  had  fire  sent  down  from  heaven  upon  but  a  Samari- 
tan village,  our  Saviour  rebuked  them ;  and  told  them  they 
knew  not  of  what  spirit  they  were ;  yet  here  he  makes  it  his 
own  business  to  send  fire  on  earth.  Alas,  may  we  think 
We  have  fire  too  much  already!  How  happy  were  it  rather, 
if  the  fire  which  is  kindled  in  die  world,  were  well  quenched ! 
And  what  is  the  main  drift  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  bat 
fire  ?  if  not  to  send  fire  down  from  heaven  uppn  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  yet  to  send  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  down  to  the  fire  of  hell.  As  then  we  find  divers 
kinds  of  material  fire,  celestial,  elementary,  domestic,  arti- 
ficial, natural;  so  there  is  no  less  variety  of  spiritual  fires. 
It  was  in  fiery,  cloven  tongues,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  the  apostles  in  their  Pentecost;  and  even 
this  fire  did  our  Saviour  come  to  send  down  on  the  earth, 
John  xvi.  7.  "  Thy  word  was  in  me  as  fire,"  saith  the 
prophet,  Jer.  v.  14;  and,  "  Did  notour  hearts  burn  within 
us,"  ssdd  the  two  disciples  in  their  walk  to  Emmaus,  '^  while 
he  talked  with  us?"  This  fire  he  also  came  to  send.  Hea- 
venly love  and  holy  zeal  are  fire ;  *'  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love,"  Cant.  viii.  7  ;  "  My  zeal  hath  consumed  me," 
saith  the  psalmist.  Psalm  cxix.  139 :  and  these  fires  our 
Saviour  came  to  send  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Holy  thoughts 
are  no  other  than  the  beams  of  celestial  fire ;  *'  My  heart 
was  hot  within  me :  while  I  was  musing,  the  fire  burned ; " 
Psalm  xxxix.  3 :  and  these  we  know  he  sends.  ^*  He 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of 
fire,"  Psalm  civ.  4;  Heb.  i.  7  ;  these  he  sends  forih  to  the 
earth  "  to  minister  for  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 
Besides  these,  afflictions  and  persecutions  are  fire ;  *'  We 
have  passed  through  fire  and  water."  ''  Beloved,  think  it 
not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial,  which  is  to  try  you, 
as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  you,  1  Pet.  iv. 
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12;  and  even  these  are  of  his  sending ;  ''The  Lord  hath 
kindled  a  fire  m  Zion,  and  it  hath  devoured  the  founda-? 
tion  thereof/'  Lam.  iv.  11;  there  is  no  evil  in  the  city  but 
the  Lord  hath  done  it.  <<  The.  Lord  hath  done  that  which 
he  had  devised :  he  hath  thrown  down  and  not  pitied/' 
Lam.  ii.  17.  But  this  expression  of  our  Saviour  goes  yet 
deeper,  and  alludes  to  the  effect  of  separation  which  u>l- 
lows  upon  the  fire  of  our  trial.  When  the  lump  of  ore  is 
put  into  the  furnace,  the  fire  tries  the  pure  metal  from  the 
dross ;  and  makes  an  actual  division  of  the  one  from  the 
other ;  so  doth  Christ  by  his  word  and  Spirit.  Even  he 
that  is  the  Prince  and  Grod  of  peace,  comes  to  set  division 
in  the  world.  Surely  there  are  holy  quarrels  worthy  of 
his  engagement;  for  as  the  flesh  lusteth  and  warretb 
against  the  spirit,  so  the  spirit  fighteth  against  the  flesh ; 
and  this  duel  may  well  beseem  Qod  for  the  Author,  and 
the  Son  of  God  for  the  setter  of  it :  these  second  blows 
make. a  happy  fray.  Nothing  is  more^roperly  compared, 
than  discord  to  fire,  Judges  ix.  20.  This  Christ  (the  first 
thing  he  does)  sets  in  every  heart  There  is  all  quietness, 
secure  ease,  and  self-contentment  in  the  soul,  till  Christ 
come  there.  How  should  it  be  other,  when  Satan  sways 
all  without  resistance  ?  But  when  once  Christ  oflers  to  en- 
tei*,  there  are  straight  civil  wars  in  the  soul. betwixt  the 
old  man  and  the  new ;  and  it  fares  with  the  heart,  as  with 
a  house  divided  in  itself,  wherein  the  husband  and  the  wife 
are  at  variance ;  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  unquiet  jang^ 
lings,  open  brawlings,  secret  opposition :  the  household 
takes  part,  and  professes  a  mutual  vexation. .  This  spiri- 
tual self>division,  wherever  it  is,  though  it  be  troublesome, 
yet  it  is  cordial. :  it  puts  the  soul  into  the  state  of  Rebek- 
ah's  womb,  which  barren,  ^/ielded  no  pain ;  but  when  an 
Esau  and  Jacob  were  conceived  ana  struggling  within, 
yielded  for  the  time  no  ease ;  yet  this  was  that  which  caused 
her  just  joy,  that  she  had  not  so  much  children,  as  nations 
in  her  womb  :  even  so  the  trouble  of  this  inward  conflict 
is  abundantly  requited  with  the  joy  of  this  assurance,  that 
now  Christ  is  come  into  our  soiid,  and  is  working  his  own 
desired  ends  in  and  upon  us.  Let  vain  and  sensual  hearts 
please  themselves  in  their  inward  peace  and  calmness; 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  sign  jof  gracelessness  and  disfa- 
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vouir  of  God ;  **  When  they  shall  say  Peace,  Peace ;  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh/'  The  old  word  was,  *'  No 
safety  in  war ;"  here  it  is  contrary.  It  is  this  intestine 
war  of  the  heart  with  fire  and  sword  to  our  corruptions, 
that  must  bring  us  true  rest  for  the  present ;  and,  hereafter 
eternal  peace  and  happiness.  Now,  Lord,  since  it  is  thy 
desire,  tiiat  this  fire  should  be  kindled,  kindle  thou  and 
enflame  my  heart  with  a  fervent  desire  and  endeavour,  that 
this  thy  desire  may  be  accomplished  in  me.  Set  me  at 
war  with  myself,  that  I  may  be  at  peace  with  thee. 

XVI.  In  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  God,  he  justly 
requires  and  expects  from  us  an  awful  disposition  of  heart 
towards  his  infiniteness.  Hereupon  it  was,  that  he  deli- 
vered his  law  in  thunder,  fire,  smoke,  and  all  dreadful  mag- 
nificence ;  and  when,  upon  the  same  day,  he  would  send 
down  his  Spirit  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  it  was 
done  with  an  astonishing  majesty;  with  a  sound  from 
heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  with  the  appari- 
tion of  cloven  and  fiery  tongues.  Acts  ii.  2,  3.  And  as  it 
was  thus  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  miracu-' 
lous  gifts,  so  it  is  in  the  sanctifying  graces ;  seldom  ever 
doth  Gk>d  by  them  seize  upon  the  heart,  but  with  a  vehe- 
ment concussion  going  before.  That  of  St.  Paul's  conver- 
sion was  extraordinary  and  miraculous,  but,  in  some 
degree,  it  is  thus  in  every  soul :  we  are  struck  down  first, 
and  are  made  sensible  of  our  spiritual  blindness,  ere  our 
full  call  be  accomplished.  As  it  was  with  Elijah  in  the 
mount  of  Horeb,  there  came  first  a  strong  wind  that  tore 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  after  that  an  earthquake, 
then  a  fire,  before  the  still  small  voice  ;  so  it  is  usually  in 
our  breasts :  ere  the  comfortable  voice  of  God's  Spirit  speak 
to  our  hearts,  there  must  be  some  blusterings  and  flashes 
of  the  law.  It  is  our  honour  and  his  favour,  that  we  are 
allowed  to  love  God;  it  is  our  duty  to  fear  him.  We  may 
be  too  familiar  in  our  love ;  we  cannot  be  too  awful  in  our 

fear. 

XVII.  All  valuations  of  these  outward  things  are  arbi- 
trary, according  to  the  opinion  of  their  pleasure  or  their 
rarity,  or  the  necessity  of  their  use.  Did  not  men's  minds 
set  a  price  upon  metals,  what  were  they  better  than  some 
other  entrails  of  the  earth ;  or  one  better  than  other  ?    If, 
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by  public  law,  the  mint  wer^  ordained  to  be  only  supplied 
by  our  stannaries,  how  currently  would  diey  pass,  for  more 
precious  than  silver  mines !  To  an  Indian,  a  bracelet  of 
worthless  beads  is  estimated  above  his  gold :  a  hungry 
Esau  values  a  mess  of  pottage  above  his  birth-right.  In 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore 
pieces  of  silver,  and  a  cab  of  doves'  dung  for  five  pieces ; 
2  Kings  vi.  25.  We  have  heard  that  those  of  Angola  have 
valued  a  dog  at  the  price  of  many  slaves.  In  all  these 
earthly  commodities,  the  market  rises  and  falls  according 
to  conceit  and  occasion :  neither  is  there  any  intrinsicd 
and  settled  worth  in  any  of  them :  only  spiritual  things,  as 
virtue  and  grace,  are  good  in  themselves,  and  so  carry 
their  infinite  value  in  them,  that  they  make  their  owner 
absolutely  rich  and  happy.  When  therefore  I  see  a  rich 
man  hugging  bags  and  admiring  his  wealth,  I  look  tipon 
that  man  with  pity,  as  knowing  the  poorness  of  that  pelf 
wherein  he  placeth  his  felicity :  neither  can  I  behold  him 
with  other  eyes,  than  those  wherewith  a  discreet  European 
sees  a  savage  Indian  priding  himself  in  those  trifles,  which 
our  children  have  learned  to  contemn.  On  the  other  side, 
when  I  see  a  man  rich  in  the  endowments  of  mind,  well 
fraught  with  knowledge,  eminent  in  goodness,  and  truly 
gracious,  I  shall  rise  up  to  that  man,  how  homely  soever 
his  outside  be,  as  the  most  precious  and  excellent  piece 
which  this  world  can  afford. 

XVIII.  Should  I  but  see  an  angel,  I  should  look,  with 
Manoah,  to  die  no  other  death,  than  the  sight  of  that  glory ; 
and  yet  even  that  angel  is  fain  to  hide  his  face,  as  not 
able  to  behold  the  infinite  majesty  of  God,  his  Creator. 
When  Moses  did  but  talk  with  God  in  the  mount  for  forty 
days,  his  face  did  so  shine,  that  the  Israelites  could  not 
look  upon  the  lustre  of  his  countenance:  even  the  very 
presence  of  the  divine  majesty  not  only  hath,  but  commu- 
nicates glory.  Lord,  that  I  could  see  but  some  glimpse 
of  the  reflection  of  those  glorious  beams  of  thine  upon  my 
soul,  how  happy  should  I  be  in  this  vision,  whose  next  de- 
gree is  perfectly  beatifical ! 

XIX.  As  good,  so  evil,  is  apt  to  be  communicative  of 
itself;  and  this  as  much  the  more,  as  it  meets  with  subjects 
more  capable  of  evil  than  good.    The  breath  of  a  plague- 
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Bick  man  taints  the  air  round  about  him ;  yeet,  the  very 
sight,  of  blear  eyes  infects  the  sound ;  and  one  yawning 
mouth  stretcheth  many  jaws.  How  many  have  we  known, 
that  have  been  innocent  in  their  retiredness,  n^iserably 
debauched  with  lewd  conversation  !  Next  to  being  gooa, 
is  to  consort  with  the  virtuous.  It  is  the  most  merciful 
improvement  of  a  holy  power,  to  separate  the  precious  from 
the  vile.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  a  constant  goodness, 
for  a  Lot  to  be  righteous  in  the  midst  of  Sodom. 

XX.  We  are  all  apt  to  put  o£P  the  blame  of  our  mis- 
carriages from  ourselves.  Even  in  paradise  we  did  so : 
''  It  was  the  woman,"  saith  Adam :  "  It  wsis  the  serpent,'' 
saiththe  woman.  How  have  we  heard  fond  gamesters 
cast  the  blame  of  their  ill-luck  upon  the  standers  by,  who 
intermeddled  nothing,  but  by  a  silent  eye-sight !  So  the 
idolatrous  Ps^ns  of  old,  though  flagitiously  wicked,  yet 
could  impute  their  public  judgments  to  none  but  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  innocence  only  was  their  protection  from  utter 
ruin.  So  foolishly  partial'  doth  our  self-love  render  us  to 
our  own  demerits,  that  all  are  guilty  save  ourselves.  Yea, 
rather  than  we  will  want  shifts,  our  very  stars  shall  be 
blamed;  which  are  no  more  accessary  to  our  harms,  than 
our  eyes  are  to  the  eclipses  of  their  most  eminent  lights : 
as,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  ready  to  arrogate  unto  ourselves 
those  blessings  which  the  mere  bounty  of  divine  Providence 
hath  cast  upon  us ;  whereto  we  could  not  contribute  so 
much  as  a  hand  to  receive  them,  but  by  the  mercy  of  the 
Giver.  It  cannot  be  well  with  me,  till  I  have  learned  to 
correct  this  palpable  injustice  in  both,  challenging  to  my* 
self  all  my  errors  and  guilt  of  sufferings,  and  yielding  to 
God  the  praise  of  his  own  free  and  gracious  beneficence. 

XXI.  How  profitable  and  beneficial  a  thing  is  affliction, 
especially  to  some  dispositions,  more  than  other !  I  see 
some  trees,  that  will  not  thrive  unless  their  roots  be  laid 
bare,  unless,  besides  pruning,  their  bodies  be  gashed  and 
sliced ;  others  that  are  too  luxuriant,  except  divers  of  their 
blossoms  be  seasonably  pulled  off,  yield  nothing.  I  see 
too  rank  corn,  if  it  be  not  timely  eaten  down,  may  yield 
something  to  the  bam,  but  little  to  the  granary.  I  see 
some  full  bodies,  that  can  enjoy  no  health  without  strong 
evacuations,  blood-lettiiigs,  fontinels.    Such  is  the  con* 
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dition  of  our  spiritual  part :  it  is  a  rare  soal^  that  can  be 
kept  in  any  constant  order  without. these  smarting  reme- 
dies. I  confess  mine  cannot^  How  wild  had  I  run,  if  the 
rod  had  not  been  over  me !  Every  man  can  say  he  thanks 
God  for  ease ;  for  me,  I  bless  God  for  my  troubles. 

XXII.  When  I  consider  what  an  insensible  atom  man 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  ;  and 
what  a  mere  centre-point  the  earth  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  vast  circumference  of  heaven ;  and  what  an  almost  in- 
fiDite  distance  there  is  betwixt  this  point  the  earth,  and 
that  large  circle  of  the  firmament;  and  therewithal  think 
of  the  innumerable  number  and  immense  greatness  of  those 
heavenly  luminaries;  I  cannot  but  apprehend  how  im- 
probable it  is,  that  those  stars  should,  at  such  a  distance 
distinguish  betwixt  one  man  and  another,  betwixt  one  limb 
of  thesame  body  and  another,  betwixt  one  spot  of  earth 
and  another;  and,  in  so  great  a  mixture. and  confusion  of 
influences,  should  give  any  distinct  intimation  of  particular 
events  in  nature,  and  much  more  of  mere  contingencies  of 
arbitrary  affairs.  As  for  the  moon,  by  reason  of  her  vicinity 
to  the  earth  and  sensible  predominance  over  moisture;  and 
for  the  sun,  the  great  magazine  of  light  and  heat;  I  ac- 
knowledge their  powerful,  but  unpartial  operations  upon 
this  whol^  globe  of  earth  and  water  and  every  part  of  it, 
not  without  just  wonder  and  astonishment.  The  other 
stars  may  have  their  several  virtues  and  effects,  but  their 
marvellous  remoteness,  and  my  undiscernible  nothingness, 
may  seem  to  forbid  any  certain  intelligence  of  their  dis- 
tinct workings  upon  me.  But  whether  these  glorious 
lights  give  or  take  any  notice  of  such  an  imperceptible  mite 
as  I,  sure  I  am,  there  is  great  reason  I  should  take  notice 
of  them,  of  their  beauteous  lustre^  of  their  wonderful  mag- 
nitude, of  their  regular  motion;  and  be  transported  with 
admiration  of  that  omnipotent  power,  wisdom,  providence, 
which  created  this  goodly  and  mighty  host  of  heaven,  and 
guides  them  in  their  constant  march,  without  the  least  de- 
viation, from  their  first  setting  out  to  the  last  moment  of 
their  final  conflagration.  O  the  narrowness  of  my  wretched 
heart,  that  affords  not  room  enough  for  wonder  at  that 
which  I  cannot  but  see! 

XXni.  It  becomes  not  us  to  be  niggardly,  where  our 
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Saviour  intends  boonty.  How  glad  should  we  be  rather 
to  ampiiate  the  benefit  of  the  great  work  of  our  Redeemer  1 
But  surely  I  cannot  see  upon  what  warrant  that  favour  is 
grounded,  that  enlargeth  the  fruit  of  Christ's  redemption 
to  the  angels.  The  good  needed  it  not ;  the  evil  were  not 
capable  of  it :  only  mankind  was  captived,  and  redeem- 
able by  that  invaluable  ransom.  Doubtless  those  blessed 
spirits  have  their  part  in  the  joy  and  gratulation  of  the 
infinite  mercy  of  our  deliverance ;  for  if  they  rejoice  at  the 
conversion  of  one  sinner,  what  triumph  do  we  think  there 
is  in  heaven  at  the  universal  redemption  of  all  believers  t 
The  propriety  of  this  favour  hath  reason  to  engage  us  so 
much  the  more.  Lord,  thy  mercy  is  free  and  boundless : 
thou  wouldest  pass  by  the  lapsed  angels,  and  leave  them  in 
their  sin  and  their  chains,  and  rescue  only  miserable  man 
out  of  their  hell.  O  for  a  heart,  that  might  be,  in  some 
measure,  answerable  to  so  infinite  mercy ;  and  that  might 
be  no  less  captived  to  thy  love,  than  it  is  freed  by  thy  re-^' 
demption ! 

XXIV.  Men  do  commonly  wrong  tiiemselves  with  a 
groundless  expectation  of  good,  fore-promising  to  them- 
selves all  fair  terms  in  their  proceedings  and  all  happy 
success  in  the  issue,  boding,  nothing  to  themselves  but 
what  they  wish.  Even  the  man  after  God's  own  heart 
could  say,  "In  my  prosperity  I  said,  I  shall  never  be 
moved.'*  Wherein  their  misreckoning  makes  their  dis- 
appointment so  much  the  more  grievous.  Had  not  David 
made  such  account  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  his 
mountain,  it  could  not  have  so  much  troubled  him  to  have 
it  levelled  with  the  plain.  On  the  contrary,  the  evils  which 
we  look  for,  fall  so  much  the  less  heavily,  by  how  much 
we  are  fore-prepared  for  their  entertainment.  Whatever 
by-accidents  I  may  meet  withal  besides,  I  have  two  fixed 
matches  that  I  must  inevitably  encounter  with,  age  and 
death ;  the  one  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences ; 
the  other,  with  much  horror.  Let  me  not  flatter  myself 
with  hopes  of  jollity  and  ease.  My  comforts  for  heaven 
shall,  I  trust,  never  fail  me ;  but  as  for  the  present  world, 
it  shsil  be  well  for  me,  if  I  can  without  too  much  difficulty, 
scramble  out  of  the  necessary  miseriies  of  life ;  and,  with- 
out too  much  sorrow,  crawl  to  my  grave. 
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XXV i  Heaven  hath  many  tongues  that  talk  of  it,  more 
eyes  to  behold  it,  but  few  hearts  tibat  rightly  affect  it.  Ask 
any  Christian  especially,  whom  ye  shall  meet  with,  he  will 
tell  you,  thither  he  shapes  his  course;  there  he  hath 
pitched  his  hopes ;  and  would  think  himself  highly  wronged 
by  that  man  who  should  mal^e  doubt  of  either  his  interest 
or  speed:  but  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  lives  of  men,  or 
they  reflect  their  eyes  upon  their  own  bosoms,  the  hypo- 
crisy will  too  palpably  discover  itself;  for  surely  which 
way  soever  the  faces  look ,  the  hands  and  feet  of  most  men 
move  hellward.  If  n^alice,  fraud,  cruelty,  oppression,  in^ 
justice,  excess^  uncleanness,  pride,  contention,  covetous- 
ness,  lies^  heresies^  blasphemies^  disobedience  be  the  way 
thither,  woe  is  me,  how  many  walk  in  that  wide  and  open 
road  to  destruction !  But  even  there  where  the  heart  pre- 
tends to  innocence,  let  a  man  strictly  examine  his  own 
affections,  he  will  find  them  so  deeply  earthed,  that  he  diall 
be  forced  to  confess  his  claim  to  heaven  is  but  fashionable! 
Ask  thyself  but  this  one  question,  O  man,  whatsoever  thou 
art,  ask  it  seriously ;  ^  Might  I  thb  very  hour  go  to  heaven, 
am  I  willing  and  desirous  to  make  a  present  change  of 
this  life  for  a  better?'  and  tell  me  sincerely  what  answer 
thou  receivest  from  thine  own  heart.  Thy  judgment  can- 
not but  tell  thee,  that  the  place  is  a  thousand  times  better; 
that  the  condition  would  be  infinitely  advantageous  to  ex- 
ehanffe  baseness  for  glory,  misery  for  blessedness,  time  for 
eternity,  a  living  death  for  a  life  immortal.  If  thou  do  how 
fumble,  and  shuffle,  and  demur  upon  the  resolution,  be 
convinced  of  thine  pwn  worldliness  and  infidelity ;  and 
know,  that  if  thy  heart  had  as  much  of  heaven  as  thy 
tongue,  thou  couldest  not  but  say,  with  the  chosen  vessel, 
*^  I  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better/* 

XXVI.  There  is  no  earthly  pleasure,  whereof  we  shall 
not  soon  grow  weary,  and  be  as  willing  to  intermit,  as  ever 
we  were  to  entertain  it ;  and  if  the  use  of  it  continue,  the 
very  frequency  makes  it  disregarded ;  so  as  that,  which 
at  nrst  we  esteemed  rare  and  precious,  is  now  looked  upon 
as  common  and  despicable ;  and  if  it  be  such,  as  that  our 
impetuous  affection  is  too  much  transported  with  a  pre- 
sent fruition,  we  are  so  much  the  more  distempered  in  the 
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loss.  On  the  contrary,  those  painful  yokes,  which  at  the 
first  imposing  seemed  insupportable,  grow  tolerable  by 
custom  and  long  acquaintance:  so  that  I  know  not  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  time  hath  a  contrary  power  both  to 
aggravate  and  lighten  evils.  Those  pleasures  are  only 
worthy  to  carry  our  hearts,  which  are  measured  by  no  less 
than  eternity ;  and  those  pains  most  justly  formidable, 
which  know  neither  end  nor  remission. 

XXVII.  The  nearer  our  Saviour  drew  to  his  glory,  the 
more  humility  he  expressed.  His  followers  were  first  his 
servants,  and  he  their  Master;  John  xiii.  16:  then,  his 
disciples,  and  he  their  Teacher ;  John  xv.  8 :  soon  after, 
they  were  his  friends,  and  he  theirs ;  John  xv.  14 : 
straightways  after  his  resurrection  and  entrance  into  an 
immortal  condition,  they  were  his  brethren ;  **  Go  to  my 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  to  my, Father  and 
your  Father,"  John  xx.  17:  lastly,  they  are  incorporated 
into  him,  and  made  partakers  of  his  glory ;  *'  That  they 
also  may  be  one  with  us,"  saith  be ;  ''  I  in  them,,  and 
thou  in  me ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and 
the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them,"  John 
xvii.  21, 22, '23.  O  Saviour,  was  this  done  for  the  depres-^ 
sing  of  thyself,  or  for  the  exaltation  of  us,  or  rather  for 
bo&  ?  How  couldest  thou  more  depress  thyself,  than  thus 
to  match  thyself  with  us  poor  wretched  creatures  ?  How 
couldest  thou  more  exalt  us,  than  to  raise  us  unto  this 
entireness  with  thee,  the  all-glorious  and  eternal  Son  of 
God  ?  How  should  we  learn  of  thee,  to  improve  our  highest 
advancement  to  our  deepest  humility ;  and  so  to  regard 
each  other,  that,  when  we  are  greatest,  we  should  be  least ! 

XXVIII.  How  apt  are  we  to  misconstrue  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  our  own  disadvantage !  While  the  blessed  apostle 
bids  us  to  work  out  our  sauvation  "  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling," he  doth  not  bid  us  to  work  it  out  with  doubt  and 
distrust.  It  is  the  psalmist's  charge,  that  we  should  ^'  serve 
the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  in  him  with  trembling;"  so 
that  there  is  a  fear  without  diffidence,  and  a  trembling 
that  may  consist  with  joy.  Trembling  is  an  effect  of  fear ; 
but  this  fear  which  we  must  affect,  is  reverential,  not 
slavish,  not  distrustful.  Indeed,  when  we  look  upon  our^ 
selves  and  consider  our  own  frailties  and  corruptions  and 
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God's  infinite  justice,,  we  have  too  just  cause  of  doubt  and 
dejection,  yea,  were  it  not  for  better  helps,  of  utter  despair ; 
but  when  we  cast  up  our  eyes  to  the  power  of  him  that 
hath  undertaken  for  us,  and  the  fi^thfulness  of  him  that 
hath  promised,  and  the  sure  mercies  of  him  that  hath  beg^n 
his  good  work  in  us,  we  can  fear  with  confidence,  and 
rejoice  in  our  trembling ;  for  what  are  our  sins  to  his  mer- 
cies, our  unworthiness  to  his  infinite  merits,  our  weak* 
nesses  to  his  omnipotence  ?  I  will  therefore  so  distrust 
myself,  that  I  will  be  stedfastly  confident  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation ;  I  will  so  tremble  before  the  glorious  majesty 
of  my  God,  that  I  may  not  abate  of  the  joy  of  his  never-* 
felling  mercy. 

XXIX.  What  a  large  and  open  hand  hath  our  God ! 
How  infinitely  doth  his  bounty  transcend,  not  the  practice 
only,  but  the  admiration  of  man !  We  think  it  well,  if,  upon 
often  asking,  we  can  receive  small  favours ;  if,  after  long 
delay,  we  can  be  gratified  with  a  condescent ;  and  if  we 
have  received  one  courtesy,  that  is  a  bar  to  a  second : 
whereas  our  piunificent  God  gives  us,  not  only  what  we 
ask,  but  what  we  ask  not,  and  therefore  before  we  ask. 
Yea,  it  is  he  that  gives  us  to  ask ;  neither  could  we  so 
much  as  crave  good  things,  if  he  did  not  put  i^to  us  those 
holy  desires*  Yea,,  he  not  only  glides  us  blessings  before 
we  ask,  but  he  gives  us  the  best  doings,  a  right  to  eternal 
glory,  before  we  are  at  all,  yea,  before  the  world  was.  And 
as  he  prevents  us  in  time,  so  he  exceeds  our  thoughts  in 
measure,  giving  us  more  than  we  ask.  Rachel  would  have 
a  son ;  God  gives  her  two :  Abraham  sues  that  Ishmael 
may  live  ;  God  gives  him  to  prosper,  and  to  be  the  father 
of  many  princes.  Yet  more ;  he  gives  us.  what  we  cannot 
ask.  The  dumb  Demoniac  could  not  sue  for  himself:  his 
'^ery  silence  was  vocal ;  and  he  receives  what  he  would^ 
ana  could  not  request.  Yea,  lastly,  which  is  the  great 
improvement  pf  his  mercy,  he  gives  us  against  our  asking. 
Our  ignorance  «ues  against  ourselves,  requiring  hurtful 
things;  he.will  not  suffer  our  hearts  and  tongues  tawitMug 
us,  but  withholds  what  we  unfitly  crave,  and  gives  us  what 
we  shouid,  and  do  not  crave :  as  the  fond  child  cries  to  bis 
lather  fc^  a  knife;  he  reaches  him  a  spoon,  that  may  fec^i 
'~~^  not  hurt  him.    O  the  ocean  of  divine  bounty,  bowid* 
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less,  bottomless !  O  our  wretched  unworthiness,  if  we  be 
either  niggardly  to  ourselves  in  not  asking  blessings,  or 
unthankful  to  our  God  in  not  acknowledging  them ! 

XXX.  Infidelity  and  faith  look  both  diiough  the  same 

perspective  glass,  but  at  contrary  ends.     Infidelity  looks 

through  the  wrong  end  of  the  glass,  and  theiefore  sees 

those  olijects  which  are  near,  afar  off,  and  makes  great 

things  little ;  diminishing  the  greatest  spiritual  blessings, 

and  removing  far  from  us  threatened  evils.     Faith  looks 

at  the  right  end,  and  brings  the  blessings  that  are  far  off 

in  time,  close  to  our  eye ;  and  multiplies  God's  mercies, 

which,  in  a  distance,  lost  their  g^reatness*    Thus  the  faith* 

ful  saw  his  seed  possessed  of  the  promised  land,  when  as 

yet  he  had  no  s&ed,  nor  was  likely  to  have  any  ;  when  the 

seed  which  he  should  have,  shodd  not  enjov  it  till  aUter 

four  hundred  years.  Thus  that  good  patnarcn  saw  Christ^s 

day,  and  rejoiced.    Thus  our  first  parent  comforted  him* 

self  after  his  ejection  out  of  paradise,  with  the  fores^htof 

that  blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  which  should  be  exhibit«d 

almost  four  thousand  years  after.    Still  and  ever  faith  is 

like  itself.    What  use  were  there  of  that  grace,  if  it  did  not 

fetch  home  to  my  eye  things  future  and  invisible  ?  That 

this  dissolved  body  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  dust,  and 

enlived  with  this  very  soul  wherewith  it  is  now  animated, 

and  both  of  them  put  into  a  condition  eternally  glorious, 

is  as  clearly  represented  to  my  soul  in  this  glass,  as  if  it 

were  already  done.    *^  Faithful  is  he  that  hath  promised ; 

which  will  also  do  it.'' 

XXXI.  Who  can  think  other  than  with  scorn  of  that 
base  and  unworthy  conceit,  which  hath  been  entertained 
by  some,  that  our  Saviour  lived  here  on  earth  upon  alms  ? 
He  that  vouchsafed  to  take  upon  him  the  shap^  of  a  ser- 
vant, would  have  hated  to  take  upon  him  the  trade  of  a 
be^ar.  Service  is  a  lawful  calling ;  beggary,  not  so.  He 
that  gave  life  to  all  creatures,  could  take  a  maintenance 
from  them  without  asking.  He  diat  did  conunand  the  fish 
to  bring  the  tribute  money  for  himself  and  his  disciples, 
and  could  multiply  it  fe(w  loaves  imd  fidiies  for  the  relief  of 
thousands,  would  rather  raise  a  sustenance  to  himself  and 
\ffSy  than  beg  iU  But  here  wis  neither  need  nor  catts^. 
Even  ordinary  means  failed  not :  many  wealthy  foUo^enf, 
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who  had  received  cures  and  miraculous  deliyerances,  be- 
sides heavenly  doctrine,  from  him,  ministered  to  him  of 
their  substance ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3.  Neither  was  this  out  of 
charity,  but  out  of  duty. '  In  the.  charge  which  he  gave  to 
his  disciples,  when  he  sent  them  by  pairs  to  preach  abroad, 
he  tells  them  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  wages ;  and  can 
we  think  this  rule  doth  not  much  more  hold  concerning 
himself?  Had  not  himself  and  his  family  been  furnished 
with  a  meet  stock  raised  from  hence,  what  purse  was  it 
which  Judas  bore?  and  how  could  he  be  a  thief  in  his 
office,  if  his  bags  were  empty  ?  He  therefore  that  could 
say,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  certainly 
would  not  choose,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  rather  to  re- 
ceive than  give.  ^*  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof;"  and  he  distributes  it,  as  he  pleaseth,  amongst 
the  children  of  men.  For  me,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
ffrace  to  be  content  with  whatsoever  share  shall  fall  to  my 
lot ;  but  my  prayer  shall  be,  that  I  may  beg  of  none  but 
God. 

XXXII.  What  a  madness  it  is  in  us,  to  presume  on  our 
interest  in  God's  favour,  for  the  securing  of  our  sinfulness 
from  judgment !  The  angels  were  deeper  in  it,  than  we 
mortals  can  ever  hope  to  be  in  these  houses  of  clay,  yet 
long  since  are  ugly  devils;  and  they  who  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  the  glorious  heavens,  are  now  reserved  in  ever- 
lasting chains  of  darkness.  -  And  if  we  look  down  upon 
earth,  what  darling  had  God  in  the  world,  but  Israel? 
This  was  his  firstborn,  his  lot,  his  inheritance,  of  whom  he 
said)  "  Her^  I  have  a  delight  to  dwell."  And  now  where 
is  it  ?  O  the  woeful  desolations  of  that  select  people ! 
What  is  it  to  tell  of  the  suffossion  of  her  vineyards  ?  Psalm. 
Ixxx,  13:  vastation  of  her  tents?  Jer.  iv.  20:  the  devour- 
ing of  her  land?  Isaiah  i.  7:  demolition  of  walls?  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  40 :  breaking  down  altars  ?  Issuah  xxvii.  9 :  burn- 
ing of  cities;  spoiling  of  houses;  dashing  in  pieces  their 
children;  ravishing  their  wives?  Isaiah  xiii.  16:  killing  of 
their  pri.ests  ?  Psalm  Ixxviii.  64:  eating  of  their  own  chil- 
dren of  but  a  span  long?  Lam^  ii.  20:  and  a  thousand 
such  woeful  symptoms  of  war  ?  the  psalmist  hath  said  a 
word  for  all,  in  a  just,  but  contrary  sensej  "  Destructions 
are  cpme  to  a  perpetual  end."    What  destruction  can  be 
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more,  when  there  is  no  Israel  ?  How  is  that  wretched  nation 
ranished,  no  man  k^ows  whither !  So  as  it  was  Jezebel's 
curse,  that  nothmg  was  left  whereof  it  could  be  said, "  This 
was  Jezebel,"  so  there  is  not  one  piece  of  a  man  left  in  all 
the  world,  of  whom  we  can  say,  *  This  was  of  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.'  As  for  tiiose  famous  churches  which 
were,  since  that,  honoured  with  the  preaching  and  pens  of 
the  blessed  apostles,  where  are  they  now  to  be  looked  for, 
but  amongst  the  rubbish  of  our  cursed  Mahometism  ?  O 
that  we  could  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear  t 

XXXIII.  What  a  woeful  conversion  is  here!  The  sting 
of  death  is  sin,  and  the  sting  of  sin  is  death :  both  meet  in 
man  to  make  him  perfectly  miserable.  Death  could  not 
have  stung  us,  no,  could  not  have  been  at  all,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  sin ;  and  sin,  though  in  itself  extremely  heinous, 
yet  were  not  so  dreadful  and  horrible,  if  it  were  not  at- 
tended with  death.  How  do  we  owe  ourselves  to  the  mercy 
of  a  Saviour,  that  hath  freed  us  from  the  evil  of  both! 
having  pulled  out  the  sting  of  death,  which  is  sin,  that  it 
cannot  hurt  us :  and  having  taken  such  order  with  the 
sting  of  sin,  which  is  death,  that,  instead  of  hurting,  it 
shall  turn  beneficial  to  us.  Lord,  into  what  a  safe  condi- 
tion hast  thou  put  us  1  If  neither  sin  nor  death  can  hurt 
us,  what  should  we  fear? 

-  XXXIV.  How  unjustly  hath  the  presumption  of  blas- 
phemous cavillers  been  wont  to  cast  the  envy  of  their  con- 
demuation  merely  upon  the  absolute  will  of  an  unrespec- 
tive  power !  as  if  the  damnation  of  the  creature  were  only 
of  a  supreme  will,  not  of  a  just  merit.  The  very  name  of 
justice  convinces  them.  A  punitive  justice  cannot  but 
suppose  an  offence.  It  is  not  for  us  to  rack  the  brains 
and  strain  the  heart-strings  of  plain  honest  Christians  with 
the  subtleties  of  distinctions,  of  a  negative  and  positive 
reprobation,  of  causes  and  consequences ;  truths  meet  for 
the  schools :  it  is  enough  that  sJl  Christian  divines,  the 
synods  both  of  Dort  and  Trent,  agree  in  this  truth,  that 
never  man  is,  was,  can  be  miserable,  but  for  sin ;  yea,  for 
his  own  sin.  The  prophet  tells  us  so  in  terms ;  "  Where- 
fore doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment 
of  his  sins  ?  "  Lam.  iii.  39.  Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than 
that  of  Bildad  the  ShuhitC;  "  Behold,  God  will  not  cast 
Div. — XXXIX.  R 
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away  a  perfect  man/'  Job.  viii.  20.  Thy  perdition  is  of  thy- 
self, O  IsraeL     It  is  no  less  than  rank  blasphemy,  to  make 
God  the  author  of  sin*    ^*  Thou  art  not  a  God  that  hath 
pleasure  in  wickedness ;  neither  shall  evil  dwell  with  thee/' 
saith  the  psalmist,  Psalm  v.  4.     Our  sin  is  our  own ;  and 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death.     He  that  doth  the  work,  earns 
the  wages.    So  then  the  righteous  God  is  cleared  both  of 
our  sin  and  our  death.     His  justice  pays  us  only  what  we 
will  needs  deserve.    *^  Have  J  any  pleasure  at  all/'  saith 
he,  '^  that  the  wicked  should  die ;  and  not  that  he  should 
return  from  his  ways  and  live  ?  Wherefore  return  ye,  and 
live/'  Ezek.  xviii.  23,  32.     What  a  wretched  thing  is  a 
wilful  sinner,  that  will  needs  be  guilty  of  his  own  death  I 
Nothing  is  more  odious  amongst  men,  than  for  a  man  to 
be  a  felon  of  himself :  besides  the  forfeiture  of  his  estate. 
Christian  burial  is  denied  him,  and  he  is,  cast  forth  into 
the  highway,  with  a  stake  pitched  through  his  body ;  so 
as  every  passenger  that  sees  that  woeful  monument,  is 
readv  to  say,  ^  There  lies  the  carcase,  but  where  is  the 
soul : '  But  BO  much  more  heinous  is  the  self-felony  of  a 
wilful  sinner,  because  it  is  immediately  acted  upon  the 
soul,  and  carries  him  with  pleasure  in  the  ways  of  an  eter- 
nal death.    O  Lord,  **  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret 
faults:  keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous 
sins,  lest  they  get  the  dominion  over  me,"  Psaim  xix.  12, 13. 
XXXV.  We  are  wont  to  say,  that  we  ought  to  give  even 
the  devil  his  due :  and  surely  it  is  possible  for  us  to  wrong 
that  malignant  spirit,  in  castmgupon  him  those  evils  which 
are  not  properly  his.    It  is  true  that  he  is  the  tempter,  and 
both  injects  evil  motions,  and  draws  them  forth  mto  act ; 
but  yet  all  ill  is  not  immediately  his ;  we  have  enough  be- 
sides of  our  own.    '*  Every  man/'  saith  St.  James,   *'  is 
tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  en- 
ticed ;  then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth 
sin ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  for&  death/' 
James  i.  14, 15.    Lo,  both  the  lust  ana  the*  seducement 
are  our  own :  the  sin  is  ours ;  the  death,  ours.    There  are 
indeed  diabolical  suggestions,  which  are  immediately  cast 
into  us  by  that  wicked  one ;  but  there  are  carnal  tempta- 
tions that  are  raised  out  of  our  own  corrupt  nature :  these 
need  not  his  immediate  hand.    He  was  the  main  agent  in 
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our  depravation,  but^  being  once  depraved,  we  can  act  evil 
of  ourselves.  And  if  Satan  be  the  father  of  sin,  our  will 
is  the  mother ;  and  sin  is  the  enrsed  issue  of  both.  He 
could  not  make  our  sin  without  ourselves ;  we  concur  to 
our  own  undoing.  It  was  the  charge  of  the  apostle,  that 
we  should  not  **  give  place  to  the  devil :"  lo,  he  could  not 
take  it,  unless  we  gave  it :  our  will  betrays  us  to  his 
tyranny.  In  vain  shall  we  cry  out  of  the  malice  and  fraud 
of  wicked  spirits,  while  we  nourish  their  accomplices  in 
our  bosoms. 

XXXVI.  I  cannot  but  think  with  what  unspeakable  joy 
old  Simeon  died,  when,  after  long  waiting  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel,  he  had  now  seen  the  Lord's  Christ;  when 
I  hear  him  say,  ''  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  according  to  thy  word ;  for  mine  ^es  have 
seen  thy  salvation."  Methinks  I  should  see  his  soul  ready 
to  fly  out  of  his  mouth  in  a  heavenly  ravishment,  and  even 
then  upon  its  wing  towards  its  glory ;  for  now  his  eyes 
saw,  and  his  arms  embraced,  in  God's  salvation  his  own, 
in  Israel's  glory  his  own.  How  gladly  doth  he  now  see 
death,  when  he  hath  the  Lord  of  life  in  his  bosom !  Or  how 
can  he  wish  to  close  up  his  eyes  with  any  other  object  ? 
Yet  when  I  have  seriously  considered  it,  I  cannot  see 
Wherein  our  condition  comes  short  of  his.  He  saw  the 
child  Jesus  but  in  hiS'  swathing  bands,  when  he  was  but 
now  entering  upon  the  great  work  of  our  redemption ;  we 
see  him,  after  the  full  accomplishment  of  it,  gloriously 
triumphing  in  heaven.  He  saw  him  but  buckling  on  his 
armour,  and  entering  into  the  lists ;  we  see  him  victorious. 
**  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom ;  with  died  gar- 
ments from  Bozrah  ?  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?"  Isaiah  ixiii.  1. 
He  could  only  say,  **  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given,"  Isaiah  ix.  6;  we  can  say,  ''Thou  hast 
ascended  on  high ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive  ;  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men,"  Psalm  Ixviii.  18.  It  is  true 
the  difference  is,  he  saw  his  Saviour  with  bodily  eyes  ;  we, 
with  mental ;  but  the  eyes  of  our  faith  are  no  less  sure 
and  unfailing,  than  those  of  sense.  Lord,  why  should  not 
I,  whose  eyes  have  no  less  seen  thy  salvation,  say,  *'  Now 
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let  thy  servant  depart,  not  in  peace  only,  but  in  a  joyfnl 
sense  of  my  instant  glory  ?  " 

XXXVII.  When  I  tlunk  on  my  Saviour  in  his  agony 
and  on  his  cross,  my  soul  is  so  clouded  with  sorrow,  as  if 
it  would  never  be  clear  again.  Those  bloody  drops  and 
those  dreadful  ejaculations,  methinks,  should  be  past  all 
reach  of  comfort.  But  when  I  see  his  happy  eluctation 
out  of  these  pangs,  and  hear  him  cheerfully  rendering  his 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Father ;  when  I  find  him  tramp- 
ding  upon  his  grave,  attended  with  glorious  angels,  and 
ascending  in  the  chariot  of  a  cloud  to  his  heaven ;  I  am  so 
elevated  with  joy,  that  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  there  was 
ever  any  cause  of  grief  in  those  sufferings.  I  could  be 
passionate  to  think,  O  Saviour,  of  thy  bitter  and  igno- 
minious death,  and,  most  of  all,  of  thy  vehement  atrug- 
glings  with  thy  Father's  wrath  for  my  sake ;  but  thy  con- 
quest and  glory  take  me  off,  and  calls  me  to  hallelujahs  of 
joy  and  triumph.  '^  Blessing  and  honour,  glory  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever,'*  Rev.  v.  13. 

XXXVIII.  It  is  not  hard  to  observe,  that  the  more  holy 
any  person  is,  the  mpre  he  is  afflicted  with  others'  sin.  Lot 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  with  the  unclean  conversation  of 
the  Sodoipites ;  David's  eyes  gushed  out  rivers  of  water, 
because  men  kept  not  the  law.  lliose  who  can  look  with 
dry  and  undispleased  eyes  upon  another's  sin,  never  truly 
mourned  for  their  own.  Had  they  abhorred  sin,  as  sin, 
the  offence  of  a  (jod  would  have  been  grievous  to  them, 
in  whomsoever.  It  is  a  godless  heart,  that  doth  not  find 
itself  concerned  in  God's  quarrel,  and  that  csgi  laugh  at 
that  which  the  God  of  heaven  frowns  at.  My  soul  is  near- 
est to  me ;  my  sorrow  therefore  for  my  sin  must  begin  at 
home ;  but  it  may  not  rest  there :  from  thence  it  shsdl  dif- 
fuse itself  all  the  world  over.  ''  Who  is  offended  and  I 
burn  not?"  Who  offendeth,  and  I  weep  not? 

XXXIX.  The  world  little  considers  the  good  advantage 
that  is  made  of  sins.  Surely  the  whole  church  of  God 
hath  reason  to  bless  God  for  Thomas's  unbelief ;  not  in  the 
act,  which  was  odious  after  so  good  assurances ;  but  jo 
the  issue.     His  doubt  proves  our  evidence ;  and  his  con- 
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fe&sion,  after  his  touch  had  convinced  him,  was  more  noble 
than  his  incredulity  was  shameful.  All  his  attendance 
upon  Christ  had  not  taught  him  so  much  divinity,  as  this 
one  touch.  Often  had  he  said  "My  Lord;"  but  never 
**  My  God,"  till  now.  Even  Peter's  confession,  though 
rewarded  with  the  change  of  his  name,  came  short  of  this. 
The  flame  that  is  beaten  down  by  the  blast  of  the  bellows, 
rises  higher  than  otherwise  it  would ;  and  the  spring-water 
that  tuns  level  in  the  plain,  yet  if  it  fall  low, it  will  therefore 
rise  high :  the  shaken  tree  roots  the  deeper.  Not  that  we 
should  "sin,  that  grace  may  abound;  God  forbid:"  he 
can  never  hope  to  be  good,  that  will  be  therefore  ill,  that 
he  may  be  the  better :  but  that  our  holy  zeal  should  labour 
to  improve  our  miscarriages  to  our  spiritual  gain,  and  the 
greater  glory  of  that  Majesty  whom  we  have  offended.  To 
be  bettered  by  grace  is  no  mastery ;  but  to  raise  more 
holiness  out  of  sin,  is  a  noble  imitation  of  that  holy  God, 
who  brings  light  out  of  darknesiS,  life  out  of  death. 

XL.  Every  man  best  knows  his  own  complaints.  We 
look  upon  the  outsides  of  many  whom  we  think  happy, 
who,  in  the  mean  time,  are  secretly  wrung  with  the  inward 
sense  of  their  own  concealed  sorrows ;  and,  under  a  smooth 
and  calm  countenance,  smother  many  a  tempest  in  their 
bosom.  There  are  those  whose  faces  smile  while  their 
conscience  gripes  them  closely  within.  There  are  those 
that  can  dissemble  their  poverty  and  domestic  vexations, 
reserving  their  sighs  till  their  back  be  turned ;  that  can 
pick  their  teeth  abroad,  when  they  are  fasting  and  hungry 
at  home :  but  many  a  one  forces  a  song,  when  his  heart  is 
heavy.  No  doubt  Naomi  made  many  a  short  meal,  after 
her  return  to  Bethlehem,  yet  did  not  whine  to  her  great 
kindred  in  a  bemoaning  of  her  want :  and  good  Hannah 
bit  in  many  a  grief  which  her  insulting  rival  might  not  see. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  whom  we  pity  as  miser- 
able, that  laugh  in  their  sleeve,  and  applaud  themselves  in 
their  secret  felicity,  and  would  be  very  loth  to  exchange 
conditions  with  those  that  commiserate  them.  A  ragged 
cynic  likes  himself,  at  least  as  well  as  a  great  Alexander. 
The  mortified  Christian  that  knows  both  worlds,  looks 
with  a  kind  of  contented  scorn  upon  the  proud  eallant  that 
contemns  him,  as  feeling  that  heaven  within  him,  which 
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the  otlier  is  not  capable  to  believe.  It  is  no  judging  of 
men  s  real  estate  by  their  semblance,  nor  valuing  others' 
worth  by  our  own  rate.  And,  as  for  ourselves,  if  we  have 
once  laid  sure  grounds  of  our  own  inward  contentment  and 
happiness,  it  matters  not  greatly,  if  we  be  misknown  of 
the  world. 

XLI.  For  one  man  to  give  titles  to  another,  is  ordinary ; 
but  for  the  great  God  to  give  titles  to  a  poor  wretched  man, 
is  no  less  liian  wonderful.    Thus  doth  the  Lord  to  Job ; 
''  There  is  none  like  him  in  the  eaith,  a  perfect  and  up- 
right man."     O  what  must  he  needs  be,  in  whom  his  Ma- 
ker glories  !  Lo,  who  would  have  looked  for  a  saint  in  so 
obscure  a  corner  of  the  east ;  and  in  so  dadc  a  time,  before 
ever  the  law  gave  light  to  the  world  ?  Yet  even  then,  the 
land  of  Uz  yields  a  Job.     No  time,  no  place  can  be  any 
bar  to  an  infinite  mercy.     Even  this  while,  for  ought  I  see, 
the  sun  shined  more  bright  in  Midian,  than  in  Goshen. 
God's  election  will  be  sure  to  find  out  his  own  any  where 
out  of  hell ;  and  if  they  could  be  there,  even  there  also. 
Amongst  all  those  idolatrous  heathen,  Job  is  perfect  and 
upright ;  his  religion  and  integrity  are  so  much  the  more 
glorious,  because  they  are  so  ill-neighboured ;  as  some  rich 
diamond  is  set  off  by  a  dark  foil.     O  the  infinite  goodness 
of  the  Almighty,  that  picks  out  some  few  grains  out  of  the 
large  chaff-heap  of  the  world,  which  he  reserves  for  the 
granary  of  a  blessed  immortality !  ^'  It  is  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth ;  but  of  God  that  sheweth 
mercy."  We  might  well  imagine,  that  such  a  sprig  must 
sprout  out  of  the  stock  of  faithful  Abraham.    What  other 
loins  were  likely  to  yield  so  holy  an  issue  ?  And   if  his 
Sarah  must  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed,  yet  why 
might  he  not  also  raise  a  blessed  seed  from  Keturah  ?  The 
birth  doth  not  always  follow  the  belly :  even  this  second 
brood  yields  an  heir  of  his  father's  faith.    It  is  said,  that 
'^  to  the  sons  of  the  concubines  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and 
sent  them  away  to  the  east,"  Gen.  xxv.  6.     Surely  this 
son  of  the  concubine  carries  away  as  rich  a  legacy  of  lus 
father's  grace,  as  ever  wajB  enjoyed  by  the  son  of  the  pro- 
mise at  home.    The  gifts  that  Abraham  gave  to  Midian, 
were  nothing  to  those  gifts  which  the  God  of  Abraham 
gives  to  the  son  of  Midian,  who  was  "  perfect  and  upright, 
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one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil."  I  perceive  the 
holy  and  wise  God  meant  to  make  ^is  man  a  pattern,  as 
of  patience,  so  of  all  heavenly  virtues.  He  could  not  be 
fit  for  that  use,  if  he  were  not  exquisite ;  and  what  can  be 
wanting  to  that  man,  of  whom  God  holily  boasts  that  he 
is  perfect?  And  now  what  metal  is  so  fit  to  challenge  the 
fire  of  affliction,  as  this  pure  gold  ?  and  who  is  so  fit  a 
match  for  the  great  adversary,  as  this  champion  of  God  ? 
Never  had  he  been  put  upon  so  hard  a  combat,  if  God  had 
not  well  known  both  the  strength  that  he  had  given  him, 
and  the  happy  success  of  his  conflict.  Little  doth  that 
good  man  know  what  wager  is  laid  on  his  head,  but  strongly 
encounters  all  his  trials.  The  Sabeans  have  bereft  him  of 
his  oxen ;  the  Chaldees,  of  his  camels ;  the  fire  from  hea- 
ven, of  his  sheep ;  the  tempest,  of  his  children;  Satan,  of 
his  health ;  and  had  not  his  wife  been  left  to  him  for  his 
greatest  cross,  and  his  friends  for  his  further  tormentors,  I 
doubt  whether  they  had  escaped.  Lo,  these  sits  the  great 
potentate  of  the  east,  naked  and  forlorn  in  the  ashes  ;  as 
destitute  of  all  comforts,  as  full  of  painful  boils  and 
botches;  scraping  his  loathsome  hide  with  a  potsherd; 
yet,  even  in  that  woeful  posture,  possessing  his  soul  in 
patience,  maintaining  his  innocence,  justifying  his  Maker, 
cheering  himself  in  his  Redeemer,  and  happily  triumphing 
over  all  his  miseries,  and  at  last  made  the  great  mirror  of 
divine  bounty  to  all  generations.  Now  must  Job  pray  for 
his  friendly  persecutors,  and  is  so  high  in  favour  with  Uod, 
that  it  is  made  an  argument  of  extreme  wrath  against 
Israel,  that  though  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  the 
land,  they  should  deliver  none  but  their  own  souls ;  Ezek. 
xiv.  14, 20.  O  God,  this  saint  could  not  have  had  this 
strength  of  invincible  patience  without  thee :  thou  that 
rewardest  it  in  him,  didst  bestow  it  upon  him.  It  is  thy 
great  mercy  to  crown  thine  own  works  in  us.  Thy  gifts 
are  free.  Thou  canst  fortify  even  my  weak  soul  with  the 
same  powers :  strengthen  me  with  the  same  grace,  and 
impose  what  thou  wilt. 

XLII.  As  it  shall  be  once  in  glory,  so  it  is  in  grace — 
there  are  degiees  of  it.  The  apostle,  that  said  of  his 
auditors,  "  They  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as 
we,"  did  not  say,  They  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
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much  as  we.  We  know  the  apostles  had  so  much,  as  to 
give  it  to  others;  none,  besides  them,  could  do  so.  It  is 
a  happy  thing  to  have  any  quantity  of  true  sanctifying 
grace  at  all :  every  drop  of  water  is  water,  and  every  grain 
of  gold  is  gold ;  every  measure  of  grace  is  precious.  But 
who  is  there,  that,  when  he  is  dry,  woula  take  up  with 
one  drop  of  liquor,  when  he  might  have  more?  or  if 
covetously  minded,  would  sit  down  content  with  one  dram 
of  gold  ?  In  such  cases,  a  little  doth  but  draw  on  a  desire 
of  more.  It  is  strange  to  see  that  in  all  other  commo- 
dities, we  desire  a  fulness :  if  God  give  us  fruit  of  our 
bodies,  it  contents  us  not  to  have  an  imperfect  child,  but 
we  wish  it  may  have  the  full  shape  and  proportion  ;  and 
when  God  hath  answered  us  in  that,  we  do  not  rest  in 
the  integrity  of  parts,  but  desire  that  it  may  attain  to  a 
fulness  of  understanding  and  stature,  and  then  lastly  to  a 
fulness  of  age :  we  would  have  full  dishes,  full  cups,  full 
coffers,  full  biyms,  a  fulness  of  all  things,  save  the  best  of 
all,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Any  measure  of  spiritual 
grace  contents  us,  so  as  we  are  ready  to  say  with  Esau, 
"  I  have  enough,  my  brother/'  There  is  a  sinful  kind  of 
contentment  wherewith  many  fashionable  Christians  suffer 
themselves  to  be  beguiled  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their 
souls ;  for  hereupon  they  grow  utterly  careless  to  get 
what  they  think  they  have  already :  who  cares  to  eat,  that 
is  full  crammed?  And  by  this  means  they, live  and  die 
graceless ;  for  had  they  ever  tasted  how  sweet  the  Lord 
is  in  the  graces  of  his .  Holy  Spirit,  they  could  never 
think  they  had  enough;  and  while  they  do  think  so,  they 
are  utterly  uncapable  of  either  having  or  desiring  m(Mre. 
As  there  is  a  sinful,  so  there  is  a  holy  covetousness ; 
which,  the  more  it  hath,  the  more  it  affects.  Lord,  make 
me  thus  covetous,  and  I  cannot  choose  but  be  rich. 

XLIII.  What  a  marvellous  familiarity  was  this  which 
Moses  had  with  God,  that  "  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaking  unto  his  friend ! "  and,  yet 
more,  that  Moses  so  spake  to  God !  What  a  bold  and 
high  request  was  that  which  Moses  made  to  God;  ''  I 
beseech  thee  shew  me  thy  glory ;''  that  is,  as  it  is  there 
interpreted,  ''  thy  face ;"  that  face  which  no  man  might 
see  and  live,     lo,  God  hath  immediately  before  spokea 
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to  Moses,  even  to  his  face,  oat  of  the  cloudy  pillar :  that 
doth  not  satisfy  his  holily  ambitious  soul,  but  as  he  heard 
the  voice,  so  he  must  see  the  fkce  of  the  Almighty.  That 
cloudy  pillar  did  sufficiently  represent  unto  him  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  God  of  Israel ;  yet  still  he  sues  for  a 
sight  of  his  glory.  This  is  no  pattern  for  flesh  and  blood : 
far  be  it  from  our  thoughts  to  aspire  so  high.  ''  Thy  face, 
O  God,  will  we  seek,''  but,  in  thy  blessed  ordinances,  not 
in  thy  glorious  and  incomprehensible  essence.  It  is  not 
for  ine  as  yet  to  presume  so  far,  as  to  desire  to  see  that 
infinite  light  which  thou  art,  or  that  light  wherewith  thou 
art  clothed,  or  that  light  inaccessible  wherein  thou  dwell- 
est :  only  now  shew  me  the  light  of  thy  countenance  in 
grace,  and  prepare  my  soul  for  that  light  of  glory,  when  I 
shall  see  as  I  am  seen. 

XLIV.  In  the  waters  pf  life,  the  divine  scriptures,  there 
are  shallows  and  there  are  deeps;  shallows  where  the 
lamb  may  wade,  and  deeps  where  the  elephant  may  swim. 
If  we  be  not  wise  to  distinguish,  we  may  easily  miscarry : 
he  that  can  wade  over  the  ford,  cannot  swim  through  the 
deep ;  and  if  he  mistake  the  passage,  he  drowns.  What 
infinite  mischief  hath  arisen  to  the  church  of  God  from 
the  presumption  of  ignorant  and  unlettered  men,  that  have 
taken  upon  them  to  interpret  the  most  obscure  Scriptures, 
and  pertinaciously  defended  their  own  sense  1  How  con- 
trary is  this  to  practice  in  whatsoever  vocation !  In  the 
tailor's  trade,  every  man  can  stitch  a  seam,  but  every  man 
cannot  cut  out  a  garment ;  in  the  sailor's  art,  every  one 
may  be  able  to  pull  at  a  cable,  but  eveiy  one  cannot 
guide  the  helm ;  in  the  physician's  profession,  every  gos- 
sip can  give  some  ordinary  receipts  upon  common 
experience,  but  to  find  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to 
prescribe  proper  remedies  from  the  just  grounds  of  art,  is 
proper  to  the  professors  of  that  science,  and  we  think  it 
absurd  and  dangerous,  to  allow  every  ignorant  mounte- 
bank to  practise ;  in  matter  of  law,  every  plain  country- 
man knows  what  belongs  to  distraining,  impounding, 
replevying,  but  to  give  sound  counsel  to  a  client  in  apoint 
of  difficulty,  to  draw  firm  conveyances,  to  plead  effectu- 
ally, and  to  give  sound  judgment  in  the  hardest  cases,  is 
for  none  but  barristers  and  benchers :  and  shall  we  think 
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it  safe,  that  m  dif  inity  which  i$  the  mi^trQSS  of  di\  sci-' 
ences,  and  io  matters  which  may  concern  the  eternal 
safety  of  the  soul,  every  man  should  take  upon  him  to 
shape  his  own  coat,  to  steer  his  own  way,  to  g^ve  his  own 
dose,  to  put  and  adjudge  his  own  case  ?  The  old  word 
was,  that  artists  are  worthy  to  be  trusted  in  their  own 
trade.  Wherefore  hath  God  given  to  men  skill  in  arts 
and  tongues  ?  Wherefore  do  the  aptest  wits  spend  their 
times  and  studies  fmm  their  infancy  vpon  these  sacred 
employments,  if  men  altogether  inexpert  in  all  the  grounds 
botn  of  art  and  language,  can  be  able  to  pass  as  sound  a 
judgment  in  the  depths  of  theological  truths  as  they? 
How  happy  were  it,  if  we  could  all  learn,  according  to 
that  word  of  the  apostle,  to  keep  ourselves  within  our 
own  line !  As  Christians,  the  scriptures  are  ours  ;  but  to 
use,  tp  enjoy,  to  read,  to  bear,  to  learn,  to  meditate,  to 
practise ;  not  to  interpret  according  to  our  private  con- 
ceit :  for  this  faculty  we  must  look  higher ;  '^  The  priest's 
tips  are  to  preserve  knowledge,  and  they  shall  seek  the 
law  at  his  mouth ;  for  he  is  the  mes9enger  of  the  I^ord  of 
Hosts,"  Mai.  ii.  7, 

XLV.  When  we  see  the  year  in  its  prime  and  pride, 
decked  with  beautiful  blossoms  and  all  goodly  varieties  of 
flowers,  cheered  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  stated  in  a 
sweet  and  moderate  temper  of  heat  and  cold ;  how  glad 
we  are  that  we  have  made  so  good  an  exchange  for  a 
hard  and  chilling  winter ;  and  how  ready  we  could  be  to 
wish  that  this  pleasant  and  happy  season  might  last  all 
the  year  long!  But  herein  were  our  desires  satisfied,  we 
should  wish  to  our  own  great  disadvantage ;  for  if  the 
spring  were  not  followed  with  an  intention  of  summer's 
heat,  those  fruits  whose  hopes  we  see  in  the  bud  and 
flower,  could  never  come  to  any  perfection;  and  even 
that  succeeding  fervour,  if  it  should  continue  long,  would 
be  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  life  of  all  creatures ; 
and  if  there  were  not  a  relaxation  of  that  vigorous  heat  in 
autumn,  so  as  the  sap  returns  back  into  the  root,  we  could 
never  look  to  see  but  one  year's  fruit.  And  thus  also  it  is 
spiritually.  If  our  prosperity  were  not  intermixed  with 
vicissitudes  of  crosses,  and  if  the  lively  beams  of  grace 
were  not  sometimes  interchanged  with  cold  desertions,  we 
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should  never  know  what  belongs  to  spiritual  life.  What 
should  we  do  then,  but  be  both  patient  of  and  thankful 
for  our  changes ;  and  make  no  account  of  any  constancy, 
till  we  attain  to  the  region  of  rest  and  blessedness  ? 

XL VI.  What  fools  doth  the  devil  make  of  those  men 
who  would  fain  otherwise  be  accounted  wise !    Who  would 
think  that  men  could  be  so  far  forsaken  of  their  reason,  as 
to  fall  down  before  those  stocks  and  stones  which  their 
own  hands  had  carved  ?   to  guide  their  enterprises  by  the 
fond  auguries  of  the  flying,  or  posture,  or  noise  of  fowls^ 
or  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts?  to  tie  the  con- 
fidence of  their  success  to  certain  scrawls  and  characters 
which  themselves  have  devised?   to  read  their  own  or 
others'  fortunes  in  their  hands  or  stars  ?  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  mocked  with  deceitful  visions  ?    Neither  are 
his  spiritual  delusions  less  gross  and  palpable.    Wise 
Solomon  speaks  of  "  the  wickedness  of  folly ;"  and  we 
may  no  less  truly  invert  it,  the  folly  of  wickedness  :  "  The 
foolish  man,"  saith  our  Saviour,  **  builds  his  house  upon 
the  sand  ;"  so  as  it  may  be  washed  away  with  the  next 
waves :  what  other  doth  the  foolish  worldhng,  that  builds 
all  his  hopes  upon  "  uncertain  riches,"  momentary  plea- 
sures, deceitful  favours?    "  The  fool,"  saith  Solomon, 
**  walketh  in  darkness ;"  the  sinner  walks  in  the  darkness 
of  ignorance,  through  the  works  of  darkness,  to  the  pit  of 
darkness.     "  The  fool,"  saith  the  preacher,  "  knows  not 
the  way  into  the  city ;"  the  worldling  may  perhaps  hit  the 
way  through  the  golden  gates  of  honour,  or  down  to  the 
^ines  of  wealth,  or  to  the  flowery  garden  of  pleasure ; 
but  the  way  of  true  peace  he  knows  not :  he  no  more 
knows  the  way  to  heaven,  than  if  there  were  none.    "  The 
fool,"  saith  the  psalmist,  "  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There 
is  no  God :"  did  not  the  wicked  man- say  so,  he  durst  not 
wilfully  sin  in  the  face  of  so  mighty  and  dreadful  an 
avenger.     Lastly^  the  fool  is  apt  to  part  with  his  patri- 
mony for  some  gay  toys ;   and  how  ready  is  the  carnal 
heart  to  cast  away  the  favour  of  God,  the  inheritance  of 
heaven,  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  for  these  vain  earthly 
trifles !    Holy  men  are  wont  to  pass  with  the  world  for 
God's  fools :  alas,  how  little  do  these  censurers  know  how 
to  pass  a  true  judgment  of  wisdom  and  folly !  He  that  was 
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rapt  into  the  third  heaven,  tells  us,  that  ''  the  foolishness 
of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
strong'er  than  men,"  1  Cor.  i.  25 ;  but  this  we  are  sure  of, 
that  wicked  men  are  the  devil's  fools ;  and  that  '^  judg' 
ments  are  prepared  for  scomers,  and  stripes  for  the  back 
of  fools." 

XLVII.  There  are  some  things  which  are  laudable  in* 
man,  but  cannot  be  incident  into  God,  as  a  bashful  shame- 
facedness  and  holy  fear ;  and  there  are  some  dispositions 
blame-worthy  in  men,  which  are  yet,  in  a  right  sense, 
holily  ascribed,  unto  God,  as  unchangeableness  and.  irre- 
pentance.  Attributes  and  qualities  receive  their  limitations 
according  to  their  meet  subjects  to  which  they  belong ; 
with  this  sure  rule,  that  whatsoever  ma^  import  an  infinite  • 
purity  and  perfection,  we  have  reason  to  ascribe  to  our 
Maker;  what  may  argue  infirmity,  misery,  corruption, 
we  have  reason  to  take  to  ourselves.  Neither  is  it  other- 
wise in .  the  condition  of  men.  One  man's  virtue  is 
another's  vice ;  so  boldness  in  a  woman,  bashfulness  in  an 
old  man,  bounty  in  a  poor  man,  parsimony  in  the  great, 
are  as  foully  unbeseeming,  as  boldness  in  a  soldier,  bash- 
fulness  in  a  child,  bounty  in  the  rich,  parsimony  in  the 
poor,  are  justly  commendable.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
know  what  is  good  in  itself,  but  what  is  proper  for  us ; 
else  we  may  be  blemished  with  that  which  is  another's 
honour. 

XLVHI.  It  is  easy  to  observe  that  there  are  five  degprees 
of  the  digestion  of  our  spiritual  food ;  first,  it  is  received 
into  the  cell  of  the  ear,  and  there  digested  by  a  careful 
attention ;  then  it  is  conveyed  into  the  brain,  and  there 
concocted  by  due  meditation ;  from  thence  it  is  sent  down 
into  the  heart,  and  there  digested  by  the  affections  ;  and, 
from  thence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  tongue  in  conference 
and  holy  confession ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  thence  transmitted 
to  the  hand,  and  there  receives  perfect  digestion  in  our 
action  and  performance.  And  as  the  life  and  health  of 
the  body  cannot  be  maintained,  except  the  material  food 
pass  through  all  the  degrees  of  bodily  concoction,  no 
more  can  the  soul  live  and  prosper  in  the  want  of  any  of 
these  spiritual  degrees  of  digestion:  and  as  where  the 
focki  is  perfectly  concocted,  the  body  grows  fat  and  vigor- 
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ottSy  so  it  is  with  the  soul^  where  the  spiritual  repast  is 
thus  kindly  digested.  Were  there  not  faUings  in  all  these 
degrees,  the  souls  of  men  would  not  be  so  meagre  and 
unthriving  as  they  are.  Some  there  are,  that  will  not  give 
so  much  as  ear-room  to  the  word  of  truth :  such  are 
willing  recusants.  Others  will  admit  it  perhaps  so  far, 
but  there  let  it  rest:  these  are  fashionable  auditors. 
Some  others  can  be  content  to  let  it  enter  into  the  brain, 
and  take  up  some  place  in  their  thoughts  and  memories  : 
these  are  speculative  professors.  Some,  but  fewer,  others 
let  it  down  into  their  hearts,  and  there  entertain  it  with 
secret  liking,  but  hide  it  in  their  bosoms,  not  daring  to 
make  profession  of  it  to  the  world  :  these  are  close  Nico-> 
demians.  Others  take  it  into  their  mpuths  and  bus/ 
their  tongues  in  holy  chat,  yet  do  nothing :  these  are 
formal  discoursers.  But,  alas,  how  few  are  there,  whose 
hands  speak  louder  than  their  tongues ;  tliatconscionably 
hear,  meditate,  affect,  speak,  do  &e  word  of  their  Maker 
and  Redeemer ! 

XLIX.  Men  that  are  in  the  same  condition,  speed  not 
always  alike.  Barabbas  was  a  thief,  murderer,  seditionary, 
and  deserved  hanging  no  less  than  the  two  thieves,  that 
were  crucified  with  our  Saviour ;  yet  he  is  dismissed,  and 
they  executed.  And  even  of  these  two,  as  our  Saviour 
said  of  the  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  was  taken, 
the  other  refused :  one  went,  before  Peter,  to  paradise ; 
the  other  Went,  before  Judas,  into  hell.  The  providence 
and  election  of  a  God  may  make  a  difference.  We  have 
no  reason,  in  the  same  crime,  to  presume  upon  a  contrary 
issue.  If  that  gracious  hand  shall  exempt  us  from  the 
common  judgment  of  our  consorts  in  evil,  we  have  cause 
to  bless  his  mercy ;  but  if  his  just  hand  shall  sweep  us 
away  in  the  company  of  our  wicked  consociates,  we  have 
reason  to  thank  none  but  ourselves  for  our  sufferings. 

L.  How  sweet  a  thing  is  revenge  to  us  naturally  !  Even 
the  very  infant  rejoices  to  see  him  beaten,  that  hath  an- 
gered him ;  and  is  ready,  with  his  little  hand,  to  give  that 
stroke  to  the  by-stander,  which  he  would  have  with  more 
force  returned  to  the  offender :  and  how  many  have  we 
known,  in  mortal  quarrels,  cheerfully  bleeding  out  their 
last  drop,  when  they  have  seen  their  enemy  gasping  and 
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dyin^  before  them !  This  alone  shews  how  much  there  is 
remaining  in  our  bosom  of  the  sting  of  that  old  serpent, 
who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  delighting  in 
death,  and  enjoying  our  torment:  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, true  grace  is  merciful,  ready  to  forgiye,  apt  to  return 
good  for  evil,  to  pray  for  our  persecutors.  Nothing  doth 
more  clearly  evince  what  spirit  we  are  of,  than  our  dispo- 
sition in  wrongs  received.  The  carnal  heart  breathes  no- 
thing but  revenge,  and  is  straight  wringing  the  sword  out 
of  the  hands  of  him  that  hath  said,  "  Vengeance  is  mine.** 
The  regenerate  soul,  contrarily,  gives  place  to  wrath,  and 
puts  on  '*  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing,  forgiving ;  and  will 
not  be  overcome  with  evil,  but  overcomes  evil  with  good.'' 
We  have  so  much  of  God,  as  we  can  remit  injuries ;  so 
much  of  Satan,  as  we  would  revenge  them. 

LI.  It  is  worth  observing  how  nature  hath  taught  all 
living  creatures  to  be  their  own  physicians;  the  same 
power  that  gave  them  a  being,  hath  lea  them  to  the  means 
of  their  own  preservation.  No  Indian  is  so  savage,  but 
that  he  knows  the  use  of  his  tobacco  and  contra-yerva. 
Yea,  even  the  brute  creatures  are  bred  with  this  skill.  The 
dog,  when  he  is  stomach-sick,  can  go  right  to  his  pro- 
per grass ;  the  cat,  to  her  nep ;  the  goat,  to  his  hemlock ; 
the  weasel,  to  rue ;  the  hart,  to  ditany ;  the  sick  lion  can 
cure  himself  with  an  ape ;  the  monkey  with  a  spider ;  the 
bear  with  an  ant-heap.  To  what  purpose  should  we  in- 
stance, when  the 'case  is  universal  ?  The  toad  hath  recourse 
to  his  plantain-leaf;  the  tortoise,  to  his  pennyroyal ;  and, 
in  short,  there  is  none  but  knows  his  own  medicine.  As 
for  the  reasonable  creature,  in  all  the  civilized  regions  of 
the  world,  we  may  well  say  now  of  every  nation  as  it  was 
of  old  said  of  Egypt,  that  it  is  '  a  country  of  physicians.* 
There  is  not  a  house-wife,  but  hath  an  apothecary's  shop 
in  her  garden,  which  affords  her  those  receipts,  whereby 
she  heals  the  ails  of  her  complaining  family.  Only  man- 
kind is  mortally  soul-sick,  and  naturally  neither  knows, 
nor  seeks,  nor  cares  for  a  remedy.  O  thou  that  art  the 
great  Physician  in  heaven,  first  cure  our  insensibledess ; 
make  thou  us  as  sick  of  our  sins,  as  we  have  made  ourselves 
sick  by  sin ;  and  then  speak  the  word,  and  we  shall  be  whole. 
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LII.  When  I  consider  the  precious  ornamenta  of  the 
hig^h-prieftty  the  rich  fabric  aad  furniture  of  the  tabernacle^ 
the  bountiful  gifts  which  the  princes  of  the  tribes  offered 
at  the  dedication  of  the  altar ;  Num,  viii ;  I  cannot  but 
think  what  a  mass  of  wealth  Israel  brought  with  them  out 
of  Egypt.  These  treasures  grew  not  in  the  wilderness, 
neither  did  Jacob  and  his  sons  bring  them  out  of  Canaan : 
they  were  gathered  in  their  Goshen.  It  was  a  hard  bond* 
age  under  which  Israel  was  held  by  the  latter  Pharaohs ; 
yet  as  if  then,  instead  of  the  furnaces  of  brickSy  they  had 
been  labouring  in  the  silver  mines  to  their  own  advantage, 
they  come  out  laden  with  precious  metals.  What  should 
I  say  to  this?  God  said,  *^  Israel  is  my  firstborn  ;*'  and  the 
firstborn  was  to  have  a  double  portion.  What  was  Israel, 
but  a  type  of  Ood*s  church?  Now  the  church  of  God 
may  be  held  down  with  cruel  tyranny ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  it  will  thrive.  And  *'  though  they  have  lien 
among  the  pots,  yet  shall  they  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove 
covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold," 
Psalm  Ixviii.  13.  And  if  the  spouse  of  Christ  shall  be 
strq>ped  of  her  outward  ornaments,  yet,  '*  tlie  King's 
daugnter  is  all  glorious  within ;"  rich  in  those  heavenly 
endowments  of  grace  and  holiness,  which  shall  make  her 
dear  and  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  her  celestial  Bridegroom. 
Shortly,  the  church  may  be  impaired  in  her  external  estate, 
but  if  the  while  she  gathers  so  much  the  more  of  those 
better  treasures,  what  hath  she  lost  ?  ''.  Godliness,  with 
contentment,  is  great  gain."  If  she  have  less  of  the  world 
and  more  of  God,  what  cause  can  she  have  of  complaint, 
or  her  enemies  of  insultation  ? 

LIII.  He  that  is  a  God  of  order,  loves  both  to  set  and 
keep  it.  For  the  service  of  his  sanctuary,  he  appointed 
several  offices;  and,  in  those  offices,  several  degrees. 
None  of  those  might  interfere  with  others.  The  Levites 
might  not  meddle  with  the  priest's  charge ;  nor  one  degree 
of  lievites  with  another.  The  porters  might  not  thrust  in 
among  the  singers,  though  perhaps  some  of  their  voices 
might  be  more  tunable ;  neither  might  the  singers  change 
places  with  the  porters.  The  sons  of  Merari,  that  were  to 
carry  the  boards,  bars,  and  pillars  of  the  taheraacle  and 
the  court;  might  not  change  with  the  sons  of  Gershon,  lor 
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the  lighter  burden  of  the  curtsdns  and  hangings,  Num.  iv. 
21,  33 ;  nor  those  of  Gershon,  for  the  more  holy  load  of 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  committed  to  the  sons  of  Ko^ 
hath,  Num.  iv.  15;  neither  might  the  sons  of  Kohath  so 
much  as  go  in  to  see  the  covering  of  those  sacred  utensils 
by  Aaron  and  his  sons,,  upon  no  less  pain  than  death,  Num. 
iv.  20.  So  punctual  was  God  in  setting  every  man  his 
proper  station,  and  holding  him  to  it  without  either  neglect 
or  change.  And  why  should  we  think  Godless  curious  in 
his  evangelical  church  ?  It  was  the  charge  of  him  who, 
next  under  the  Almighty,  had  the  marshalling  of  the  church 
of  the  Gentiles,  ^'  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  SGune  calling, 
wherein  he  was  called,"  1  Cor.  vii.  20.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  a  better  head  for  policy  upon  plebeian  shoulders, 
than  the  governor's :  shall  that  man  leave  his  rank,  and 
thrust  into  the  chair  of  government?  Neither  is  it  other  in 
spiritual  offices.  It  is  no  thinking,  that  the  wise  and  holy 
God  will  be  pleased  with  a  well-meant  confusion.  For  all 
our  employments  in  the  service  of  the  Almighty,  we  must 
consult,  not  with  our  abilities,  but  with  our  vocation. 

LIV.  I  see  too  many  men  willing  to  live  to  no  purpose ; 
caring  only  to  be  rid  of  time,  on  what  terms  soever ;  mak- 
ing it  the  only  scope  of  their  life,  to  live ;  a  disposition, 
that  may  well  befit  brute  creatures  which  are  not  capable 
of  any  other  aim,  save  merely  their  own  preservation ;  but 
for  men  that  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reason,  for  Christians 
that  pretend  a  title  to  religion,  too  base  and  unworthy. 
Where  God  hath  bestowed  these  higher  faculties,  he  looks 
for  other  improvements ;  for  what  a  poor  thing  is  it  only 
to  live !  a  thing  common  to  us,  with  the  most  despised  ver- 
min that  breeds  on  our  own  corruption !  but  to  live  for 
some  more  excellent  ends,  is  that  which  reason  suggests 
and  religion  perfects.  Here  then  are  divers  subor&na- 
tions  of  ends,  whereof  one  makes  way  for  another,  and  all 
for  the  supreme.  We  labour  and  exercise,  that  we  may 
eat;  we  eat,  that  we  may  live,  and  maintain  he^alth  and 
strength  :  we  desire  health  and  strength,  that  we  may  do 
good  to  ourselves  and  many,  that  we  may  be  able  to  do 
service  to  God,  king,  and  country ;  and  therein  we  drive 
at  the  testimony  of  a  good  ccmscience,  approving  to  God 
our  holy  desires  and  endeavours ;  and,  in  all  these,  at  the 
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glory  and  salvation  of  our  souls ;  and,  lastly,  in  that,  as 
the  highest  of  all  ends,  at  the  glory  of  our  blessed  Creator 
and  Redeemer.  This  is  indeed  to  live.  Otherwise,  we 
may  have  a  being  for  a  time  upon  earth,  but  a  life  I  can- 
not call  it ;  and,  when  we  must  cease  to  be,  we  are  neces- 
sarily swallowed  up  with  the  horror  of  either  not  being  at 
all,  or  of  being  eternally  miserable. 

LV.  All  our  love  is  moved  from  some  good  which  we 
apprehend  in  the  party  loved ;  carnal  love,  from  beauty ; 
worldly,  from  gain ;  spiritual,  from  grace ;  divine,  from 
infinite  goodness.  It  must  needs  be  therefore,  that  when 
the  ground  and  motive  of  our  love  faileth,  the  affection 
itself  must  cease.  Those  that  are  enamoured  of  a  beauti- 
ful face,  find  their  passion  cooled  with  a  loathsome  defor- 
mity ;  those  that  are  led  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  like  wasps, 
leave  buzzing  about  the  gally-pot,  when  all  the  honey  is 
gone ;  those  that  could  carry  the  rod  familiarly  in  their 
hand,  run  from  it,  when  they  see  it  turned  to  a  serpent 
Contrarily,  when  that  which  attracts  our  love,  is  constant 
to  itself  and  everlasting,  the  affection  set  ujpon  it  is  perma- 
nent and  eternal.  If  then  I  love  God  for  riches,  for  pre-* 
ferment,  for  my  own  indemnity,  when  intervening  crosses 
strip  me  of  the  hopes  of  all  these,  I  shall  be  ready  to  say, 
with  that  distempered  king  of  Israel,  '<  Behold,  tms  evil  is 
of  the  Lord :  what,  should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  ?  '* 
2  Kings  vi.  33.  If  my  respects  to  my  Saviour  be  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  my  heart  is  carried  away  with  those 
baskets  of  fragments ;  but  if  I  can  love  God  for  his  good- 
ness' sake,  this  love  shall  out-last  time  and  overmatch 
death. 

LVI.  What  a  wretched  narrowness  of  heart  is  this  which 
I  find  in  myself;  that  when  I  may  have  all  things,  I  take 
up  with  nothing ;  and  when  I  may  be  possessed  of  an  in- 
finite good,  I  please  myself  in  grasping  a  little  thick  clay  ! 
It  was  a  large  word  that  the  apostle  said  to  his  Corin- 
thians ;  "  Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come,  all  are  yours,"  I  Cor.  iii.  22.  What,  shall  we  think 
they  were  richer  than  their  neighbours  ?  Or  is  not  this  the 
condition  of  all  those,  of  whom  he  can  say  in  the  next 
words,  •♦Ye  are  Christ's?"  There,  there  comes  in  all  our 
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right  to  thiB  infinite  wealth ;  of  ourselves,  we  are  beggars ; 
in  him  who  is  Lord  of  all,  we  are  feoffed  in  all  things ;  for 
while  he  saith,  <'  All  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  God's ;"  he  doth  in  effect  say,  "  Christ  is  yours ; 
and,  in  him,  God  is  yours  ;"  for  this  right  is  mutual.  How 
else  should  all  things  be  ours,  if  God  were  not  ours,  with- 
out whom  all  is  nothing  ?  and  how  should  God  the  Father 
be  ours,  without  that  Son  of  his  love,  who  hath  said,  **  All 
things  that  the  Father  hath,  are  mine,"  John  xvi.  15; 
"  Thou,  O  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,"  John  xvii. 
21 ;  "  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father,  but  by  me,"  John 
xiy.  6  ?  If  then  Christ  be  mine,  all  is  mine.  And  if  I  have 
so  oft  received  him,  and  so  often  renewed  my  union  with 
him,  how  is  he  but  mine  ?  O  Saviour,  let  me  feel  myself 
thoroughly  possest  of  thee,  whether  the  world  slide  or  sink, 
I  am  happy. 

LVII.  God  will  not  vouchsafe  to  allow  so  much  honour 
to  wicked  instruments,  as  to  make  them  the  means  of 
removing  public  evils.    The  magicians  of  Egypt  could 
have  power  to  bring  some  plagues  upon  the  land,  but  had 
not  the  power  to  take  them  away.     Certainly  there  needed 
a  greater  power  to  give  a  being  to  the  frogs,  than  to  call 
them  off ;  yet  this  latter  they  cannot  do,  who  prevailed  in 
the  first.     Moses  and  Aaron  must  be  called,  to  fetch  off 
that  judgment  which  the  -sorcerers  have  brought  upon 
themselves.     Neither  is  it  otherwise  still.    Wicked  men 
can  draw  down  those  plagues  upon  a  nation,  which  only 
the  faithful  must  remove :  the  sins  of  the  one  make  work 
for  the  others'  intercession.     Do  we  therefore  smart  and 
groan  under  heavy  calamities  ?     We  know  to  whom  we 
are  beholden.     **  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  this  people, 
Thus  have  they  loved  to  wander :  they  have  not  refrained 
their  feet ;  therefore  the  Lord  doth  not  accept  them  ;  he 
will   now  remember  their  iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins. 
When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  cry ;  and  when  they 
offer  burnt  offering  and  an  oblation,  I  will  not  accept  them : 
but  I  will  consume  them  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine, 
and  by  the  pestilence,"  Jer.  xiv.  10,  12.     Do  we  desire  to 
be  freed  from  the  present  evils,  and  to  escape  an  utter  de- 
solation ?    They  are  Moses  and  Aaron,  that  must  do  it : 
"  He  said  that  he  would  destroy  them,  had  not  Moses  bis 
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chosen  stood  before  him  in  the  breach,  to  turn  away  his 
wrath,  lest  he  should  destroy  them,"  Psalm  cvi,  23.  When 
our  quarrel  is  with  heaven,  it  is  not  our  force  or  our  policy, 
that  can  save  us.  Every  faithful  man  is  a  favourite  of  the 
King  of  glory ;  and  can  do  more,  than  command  legions. 
Then  is  a  people  in  some  good  way  towards  safety,  when 
they  have  learned  to  know  their  friends.  While  we  have 
good  men's  prayers  to  grapple  with  wicked  men's  sins, 
there  may  be  hopes  of  recovery, 

LVIII.  The  aiming  at  a  good  end  can  be  no  just  excuse 
for  an  unlawful  act  or  disposition ;  but  if  contentment  did 
consist  in  having  much,  it  were  a  sore  temptation  to  a  man 
to  be  covetous;  since  that  contentation  is  the  thing, 
wherein  the  heart  of  man  is  wont  to  place  its  chief  felicity  ; 
neither  indeed  can  there  be  any  possible  happiness  without 
it.  But  the  truth  is,  abundance  is  no  whit  guilty  so  much 
as  of  ease,  much  less,  of  a  full  joy.  How  many  have  we 
known,  that  have  spent  more  pleased  and  happy  hours 
under  a  house  of  sticks,  and  walls  of  mud,  and  roof  of 
straw,  than  great  potentates  have  done  under  marbles  and 
cedar !  And  how  many,  both  wise  heathen  and  mortified 
Christians,  have  rid  their  hands  of  their  cumbersome  store, 
that  they  might  be  capable  of  being  happy  I  Other  crea- 
tures do  naturally  neglect  that  which  abused  reason  bids 
us  dote  upon.  If  we  had  no  better  powers  than  beasts  ot 
fowls,  we  should  not  at  all  care  for  this  either  white  or  red 
earth ;  and,  if  our  graces  were  as  great  as  the  least  of 
saints,  we  should  look  carelessly  upon  the  preciousest  and 
largest  treasures  that  the  earth  can  afford.  Now  our 
debauched  reason,  instead  of  stirring  us  up  to  emulate  the 
best  creatures,  draws  us  down  below  the  basest  of  them, 
moving  us  to  place  our  happiness  in  those  things  which 
have  neither  life  nor  true  worth  ;  much  less,  can  give  that 
which  they  have  not.  It  is  not  for  the  generous  souls  of 
Christians  to  look  so  low,  as  to  place  their  contentment  in 
any  thing,  whether  within  the  bowels  or  upon  the  face  of 
this  earth ;  but  to  raise  their  thoughts  up  to  the  glorious 
region  of  their  original  and  rest;  '*  looking  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen ;  for  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,"  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 
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LIX.  The  holy  psalmist  knew  well  what  he  said,  whefl 
he  called  the  thunder  in  the  clouds,  "  The  voice  of  the 
Lord ; "  a  voice  "  powerful "  and  "  full  of  majesty,"  Psalm 
xxix.  4.    The  very  heathens  made  this  the  most  awful 
act  of  their  Jupiter ;  which  the  Spirit  of  God  expresses  in 
a  more  divine  language ;  "  The  God  of  glory  thundereth.'' 
Upon  this  dreadful  sound  it  is,  that  the  psalmist  ccJls  to 
the  "  mighty  ones"  to  "  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and 
strength,"  to  ''  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his 
name ; "  as  it  were,  advising  the  great  commanders  of  the 
world,  when  they  hear  it  thunder,  to  fall  down  on  their 
knees,  and  to  lift  up  their  hands  and  eyes  to  that  great 
God  that  speaks  to  them  from  heaven.     No  man  needs  to 
bid  the  stoutest  heart  to  fear,  when  this  terrible   sound 
strikes  through  his  ear,  which  is  able  to  drive  even  Neros 
and  Caligulas  into  bench -holes :  but  this  mighty  vmce 
calls  for  an  improvement  of  our  fear  to  the  glory  of  that 
Almighty  power  whence  it  proceeds.     Perhaps  the  pre- 
sumption of  man  will  be  finding  out  the  natural  causes  of 
this  fearful  uproar  in  the  clouds ;    but  the  working  by 
means  derogates  nothing  from  the  God  of  nature.  Neither 
yet  are  all  tbunders  natural.   That  whirlwind  and  thunder, 
wherein  God  spake  to  Job,  Job  xl.  9.  xxxviii.  1 ;   that 
thunder  and  lightning,  wherein  God  spake  to  Moses  and 
Israel  in  mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xix ;  that  thunder  and  rain, 
wherewith  God  answered  the  prayer  of  Samuel  in  wheat- 
harvest,  for  Israel's  conviction  in  &e  unseasonable  suit  for 
their  king,  1  Sam.  xii.  17,  18;  that  thunderiz^  voice  from 
heaven,  that  answered  the  prayer  of  the  Son  of  God,  for 
the  glorifying  of  his  name,  John  xii.  28, 29 ;    the  seven 
thunders,  that  uttered  their  voices  to  the  beloved  disciple 
in  Patmos,  Rev.  x.  3,  4 ; — ^had  nothing  of  ordinary  nature 
in  them.    And  how  maiiy  have  we  heard  and  read  of,  that, 
for  slighting  of  this  great  work  of  God,  have  at  once  heard 
his  voice  and  felt  his  stroke !     Shortly,  if  any  heart  can  be 
unmoved  at  this  mighty  voice  of  God,  it  is  stifier  than  the 
rocks  in  the  wilderness ;   for    ^  the  voice  of  the   Lord 
shaketh  the  wilderness,  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh."     For  me,  I  tremble  at  the  power,  while  I 
adore  the  mercy  of  that  great  God  that  speaks  so  loudly 
to  me.    It  is  my  comfort  that  he  is  my  Father,  who  ap- 
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proves  himself  thus  omnipotent.     His  love  is  no  less  in- 
finite, than  his  power.     Let  the  terror  be  to  them  that 
know  him  angry;  let  my  confidence  overcome  my  fear. 
^'  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  whatsoever  he  will/*     All 
is  not  right  with  me,  till  I  have  attained  to  tremble  at  him 
while  he  shineth,  and  to  rejoice  in  him  while  he  thundereth. 
LX.  We  talk  of  mighty  warriors  who  have  done  great 
exploits  in  conquering  kingdoms;  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
tells  us  of  a  greater  conquest,  than  all  theirs;  '*  Whatso- 
ever is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world ;  and  this  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith,"  1  John 
y.  4.     Alas !  the  conquest  of  those  great  commanders  was 
but*poor  and  partial,  of  some  small  spots  of  the  eailh ;  the 
conquest  of  a  regenerate  Christian  is  universal,  of  the 
whole  world.     Those  other  conquerors,  while  they  pre- 
vailed abroad,  were  yet  overcome  at  home :  and  while  they 
were  the  lords  of  nations,  were  no  other  than  vassals  to 
their  own  lusts  :  these  begin  their  victories  at  home,  and 
enlarge  their  triumphs  over  all  their  spiritual  enemies.  The 
glory  of  those  other  victors  was  laid  down  with  their 
bodies  in  the  dust ;  the  glory  that  attends  these,  is  eternal. 
What  pity  it  is,  that  the  true  Christian  should  not  know 
his  own  greatness ;  that  he  may  raise  his  thoughts  accord- 
ingly, and  bear  himself  as  one  that  tramples  the  world 
under  His  feet !  "  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,"  is  "  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life :" 
these  he  hath  truly  subdued  in  him  self,  not  so  as  to  be- 
reave them  of  life,  but  of  rule.     If  he  have  left  them 
some  kind  of  being  still  in  him,  yet  he  hath  left  them  no 
dominion;  and  therefore  may  well  style  himself  the  lord 
of  the  world.     Far,  far  therefore  be  it  from  him,  that  he 
should  so  abject  and  debase  himself,  as  to  be  a  slave  to 
his  vassals.     None  but  holy  and  high  thoughts  and  de- 
meanors  may  now  beseem  him;  and  in  these  spiritual 
regards  of  his  inward  greatness  and  self  conquests,  his 
word  must  be,  *  Either  Csesar  or  nothing.' 

LXI.  I  see  so  many  kinds  of  phrensies  in  the  world,  and 
so  many  seemingly  wise  brains  taken  with  them,  that  I 
much  doubt  whom  I  may  be  sure  to  account  free  from 
either  the  touch,  or  at  least  the  danger  of  this  indisposition. 
How  many  opinions  do  I  see  raised  every  day,  that  argue 
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no  less  than  a  mere  spiritual  madness ;  such  as  if  they 
should  haye  been  but  mentioned  seven  years  ag^y  would 
have  been  questioned  out  of  what  bedlam  they  had  bro- 
ken loose !    And  as  for  dispositions,  how  do  we  see  one  so 
ragingly  furious,  as  if  he  had  newly  torn  ofFhis  chains  and 
escaped;  another  so  stupidly  senseless,  that  you  may 
thrust  pins  into  him  up  to  the  head,  and  he  startles  not  at 
it !  one  so  dumpishly  sad,  as  if  he  would  freeze  to  death  in 
melancholy,  and  hated  any  contentment  but  in  sorrow ; 
another  so  apishly  jocund,  as  if  he  cared  for  no  other  pas- 
time than  to  play  with  feathers  !  one  so  superstitiously 
devout,  that  he  is  ready  to  cringe  and  crouch  to  every 
stock ;  another  so  wildly  profane,  that  he  is  ready  to  spit 
God  in  the  face !  shortly,  one  so  censorious  of  others^  as 
if  he  thought  ail  men  mad  but  himself ;  another  so  mad, 
as  that  he  thinks  himself  and  all  madmen  sober  and  well- 
witted  I  In  this  store  and  variety  of  distempers,  were  1 
not  sure  of  my  own  principles,  I  could  easily  misdoubt 
myself:  now,  settled  on  firm  grounds,  I  can  pity  and  be- 
wail  the  woeful  distraction  of  many,  and  can  but  send 
them  for  recovery  to-  that  divine  Wisdom,  who  calls  to 
them  in  the  openings  of  the  gates,  and  uttereth  her  words, 
saying, ''  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity? 
and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate 
knowledge  ?  Turn  you  at  my  reproof,"  Prov.  i.  22.   "  O  ye 
simple,  understand  wisdom ;  and,  ye  fools,  be  ye  of  an  un- 
derstanding heart,''  Prov.  viii.  5.    '^  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  hearedi  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates ;  but  he  that 
sinneth  against  me,  wrongeth  his  own  soul :  all  they  that 
hate  me,  love  death,"  Prov.  viii.  34,  36. 

LXII.  Man,  as  he  consists  of  a  double  nature,  flesh  and 
spirit,  so  is  he  placed  in  a  middle  rank,  betwixt  an  angel 
which  is  spirit,  and  a  beast  which  is  flesh  ;  partaking  of 
the  qualities,  and  performing  the  acts,  of  both.  He  is 
angelical  in  his  understanding ;  in  his  sensual  affections, 
bestial ;  and  to  whether  of  these  he  most  inclineth  and 
conformeth  himself,  that  part  wins  more  of  the  other,  and 
gives  a  denomination  to  hun ;  so  as  he  that  was  before  half 
angel,  half  beast,  if  he  be  drowned  in  sensuality,  hath  lost 
the  angel,  and  is  become  a  beast ;  if  he  be  wholly  taken 
up  with  heavenly  meditations,  he  hath  quit  the  beast  and 
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is  improved  angelical.  It  is  hard  to  hold  an  eqnal  tem- 
per :  either  he  must  degenerate  into  a  beast^  or  be  ad- 
vanced to  an  angel.  Mere  reason  sufficiently  apprehends 
the  difference  of  the  condition  :  could  a  beast  be  capable 
of  that  faculty,  he  would  wish  to  be  a  man,  rather  than  a 
brute,  as  he  is.  There  is  not  more  difference  betwixt  a  maa 
and  beast,  than  between  an  angel  and  a  brutish  man» 
How  must  I  needs  therefore  be  worse  than  a  beast,  if,  when 
I  may  be  preferred  to  that  happy  honour,  I  shall  rather 
affect  to  be  a  beast,  than  an  angel !  Away  then  with  the 
bestial  delights  of  the  sensual  appetite :  let  not  my  soul 
sink  in  this  mud  :  let  me  be  wholly  for  those  intellectual 
pleasures  which  are  pure  and  spiritual :  and  let  my  am- 
bition be,  to  come  as  near  to  the  angel,  as  this  clog  of  my 
flesh  will  permit. 

LXIII.  There  is  great  difference  in  men's  dispositions 
under  affliction :  some  there  are,  dead-hearted  patients, 
that  grow  mopish  and  stupid,  with  too  deep  a  sense  of 
their  sufferings ;  others,  out  of  a  careless  jollity,  are  in- 
sensible even  of  sharp  and  heavy  crosses.  We  are  wont 
to  speak  of  some  whose  enchanted  flesh  is  invulnerable: 
this  is  the  state  of  those  hearts  which  are  so  bewitched 
with  worldly  pleasures,  that  they  are  not  to  be  pierced 
with  any  calamity  that  may  befal  them  in  their  estates, 
children,  husbands,  wives,  friends :  so  as  they  can  say, 
with  Solomon's  drunkard,  "  They  have  stricken  me,  and  I 
was  not  sick :  they  have  beaten  me,  but  I  felt  it  not," 
Prov.  xxiii.  35.  These  are  dead  flesh,  which  do  no  more 
feel  the  knife,  than  if  it  did  not  at  all  enter ;  for  whom 
some  corrosives  are  necessary  to  make  them  capable  of 
smart.  This  disposition,  though  it  seem  to  carry  a  face 
of  fortitude  and  patience,  yet  is  justly  offensive,  and  not  a 
little  injurious  both  to  God  and  the  soul ; — ^to  God,  whom 
it  endeavours  to  frustrate  of  those  holy  ends  which  he  pro- 
poseth  to  himself  in  our  sufferings ;  for  wherefore  doth 
lie  afflict  us,  if  he  would  not  have  us  afflicted  ?  wherefore 
doth  the  father  whip  the  child,  but  that  he  would  hav« 
^  smart,  and  by  smarting,  bettered  ?  he  looks  for  cries 
^d  tears,  and  the  child  that  weeps  not  under  the  rod,  is 
bdd  graceless : — ^to  the  soul,  which  it  robs  of  the  benefit 
of  our  suffering ;  for  what  use  can  there  be  of  patience, 
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where  there  is  no  sense  of  evil?  and  how  can  patience 
have  its  perfect  work,  where  it  is  not?  Betwixt  both 
these  extremes,  if  we  would  have  our  souls  prosper,  a 
mid-disposition  must  be  attained.  We  must  be  so  sensible 
of  evils,  that  we  be  not  stupified  vnth  them ;  and  so  reso- 
lute under  our  crosses,  that  we  may  be  truly  sensible  of 
them.  Not  so  brawned  under  the  rod,  that  we  should  not 
feel  it ;  nor  yet  so  tender,  that  we  should  over-feel  it. 
Not  more  patient  under  the  stripe,  than  willing  to  kiss  the 
hand  that  mflicts  it. 

LXIV.  God,  as  he  is  one,  so  he  loves  singleness  and 
simplicity  in  the  inward  parts.  As  therefore  he  hath  been 
pleased  to  give  us  those  senses  double,  whereby  we  might 
let  in  for  ourselves,  as  our  eyes  and  ears ;  and  uiose  limbs 
double,  whereby  we  might  act  for  ourselves,  as  our  hands 
and  feet ;  so  those  which  he  would  appropriate  to  himself, 
as  our  hearts  for  belief,  and  our  tongue  for  confession,  he 
hath  given  us  single ;  neither  did  he  ever  ordain  or  can 
abide  two  hearts  in  a  bosom,  two  tongues  in  one  mouth. 
It  is  then  the  hateful  style,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  gives 
to  a  hypocrite,  that  he  is  "  double-minded,"  James  iv.  8. 
In  the  language  of  God's  Spirit,  a  fool  hath  no  heart ;  and 
a  dissembler  hath  a  head,  and  a  heart ;  and  surely  as  a 
man  that  hath  two  heads,  is  a  monster  in  nature,  so  he  that 
hath  two  hearts,  is  no  less  a  spiritual  monster  to  God;  for 
the  holy  and  wise  God  hath  made  one  for  one,  one  mind  or 
soul  for  one  body ;  and  if  the  regenerate  man  have  two 
men  in  one,  the  old  man  and  the  new,  yet  it  is .  so  as  that 
one  is  flesh,  the  other  spirit :  the  mind  then  is  not  double, 
but  the  law  of  the  mind  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  fiesh, 
Rom.  vii.  23 ;  so  as  here  are  strivings  in  one  heart,  not  the 
sidings  of  two.  For  surely  the  God  of  unity  can  neither 
endure  multiphcation  nor  division  of  hearts,  in  one  breast. 
If  then  we  have  one  heart  for  God,  another  for  mammon, 
we  may  be  sure  God  will  not  own  this  latter.  How  should 
he,  for  he  made  it  not  ?  Yea,  most  justly  will  he  disclaim 
both,  since  that  which  he  made,  was  but  one ;  thi^,  double. 
And  as  the  wise  man  hath  told  us,  that  God  hates  nothing 
which  he  hath  made,  so  may  we  truly  say,  God  hateth 
whatsoever  he  made  not;  since  what  he  made  not,  is  only 
evil.    When  I  have  done  my  best,  I  shall  have  but  a  weak 
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and*  a  faulty  heart ;  but,  Lord,  let  it  be  but  a  single  one. 
**  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart :  try  me,  and 
know  my.  thoughts :  and  see  if  therQ  be  any  wicked  way  in 
me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting,"  Psalm  cxxxuc. 
23,  24. 

LXV.  There  is  a  kind  of  not-being  in  sin ;  for  sin  is  not 
an  existence  of  somewhat  that  is,,  but  a  deficiency  of  that 
rectitude  which  should  be :  it  is  a  privation,. but  not  with- 
out a  real .  mischief ;  as  blindness  is  but  a  privation  of 
sights  but  a  true  misery.  Now  a  privation  cannot  stand 
alone  :  it  must  have  some  subject  to  lean  upon :  there  is 
no  blindness,  but  where  there  is  an  eye;  no  death,  but 
where  there  hath  been  a  life.  Sin  therefore  supposes  a 
soul,  wherein  it  is ;  and  an  act  whereto  it  cleaveUi :;  and 
those,  acts  of  sin  are  they  which  the  apostle-  calls  ''  the 
works  of  darkness :"  so  that  there.  i«  a  kind  of  operosity  in 
sin ;  in  regard  whereof  sinners  are  ytyled  ''the  workers  of 
iniquity."  And,  surely  there  are  sins,  wherein  there  is 
more  toil  a[nd  labour,  than  in  the  holiest  actions.  What 
pains  and  care  doth  die  thief  take,  in  setting  his  match, 
in  watching  for  his  prey !  How  doth  he  spend  the  darkest 
and  coldest  nights  in  the  execution  of  his  ploti  What 
fears,  what  flights,  what  hazards,  what,  shifts  are  here,  to 
avoid,  notice  and  punishment!  The  adulterer  says,  that 
"  stolen  waters  are  sweet ;"  but  that  sweet  is  sauced  to 
him  with  many  careful  thoughts,  with  many  deadly  dan- 
gers. The  superstitious  bigot  who  is  him^lf  besptted 
with  error,  how  doth  he  traverse  sea  and  land  to  make  a 
proselyte!,  what  adventures  doth  he  make,  what  perils 
doth  he  run,  what  deaths  doth- he  challenge,  to  mar.  a 
soul!  So  as. some  men  take  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  than 
some  others  do  to  go  to  heaven.  O  the  sottishness  of. 
sinners,,  that  with  a  temporary  misery  will  needs  purchase 
an  eternal !  How  should  we  think  no  pains  sufficient  for 
the  attaining  of  heaven,  when  we.  see. wretched  men  toil 
so  much  for  damnation ! 

LXVI.  With  what  elegance  and  force  doth  the  Hdy 
Gho^t  express  our  Saviour's  leaving  of  the  world,  which 
he  calls  his  being  taken  home  again,  or  his  being  received 
up !  Luke  ix.  51 .  In  the  former,  implying  that  Qie  Son  of 
God,was,-for  the  time,  sent  out  of  pis  Father's  hous^  to 
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these  lower  regions  of  his  exile  ^r  piigtkntge,  and  wm 
now  r&-adoQttted  into  those  his  glorious  mansions ;  in  the 
latter,  so  intimating  his  triumphant  aaeensiony  that  he 
passeth  over  his  bitter  passion.  Surely  he  was  to  take 
death  in  his  way :  so  he  told  his  disciples  in  the  walk  to 
Emmaus ;  '^  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory?"  He  must  be  lifted  up  to  the 
cross  ere  his  ascension  to  heaven*  But  as  if  the  thought 
of  death  were  swallowed  up.  in  the  blessed  isaue  of  his 
death,  here  is  no  mention  of  ought  bat  his  assumption. 
Lo,  death  trujy  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Neither  is  it 
otherwise,  proportionally,  with  us :  wholly  so  it  cannot  be. 
For,  as  for  him,  death  did  -but  taste  of  him,  could  not 
devour  him,  much  less  put  him  over :  it  could  not  but 
yield  him  whole  and  entire  the  third  day,  without  any 
impairing  of  his  nature,  yea,  with  a  happy  addition  to  it 
of  a  glorious  immortality ;  and,  in  that  glorified  humanity, 
he  ascended  by  his  own  power  into  his  heaven.  For  us,  we 
must  be  <;ontent  that  one  part  of  us  lie- rotting  for  the  time 
in  the  dust,  while  our  spiritual  part  shall,  by  the 'ministry 
of  angels,  be  received  up  to  those  everlasting  habitations. 
Here  is  an  assumption  therefore,  true  and  happy,  though 
not  as  yet  total.  And  why  should  I  not  therefore  have 
my  heart  taken  up  with  the  assured  expectation  of  this 
receiving  up  into  my  glory  ?  Why  do  I  not  look  beyond 
deaiUi,  at  the  eternally-blessed  condition  of  this  soul  of 
mine,  which^  in  my  dissolution,  is  thus  crowned  with  im- 
mortality? So  doth  the  sea-beaten  mariner  cheer  up 
himself  with  the  sight  of  that  haven  which  he  makes  for. 
So  doth  the  traveller  comfort  himself,  when,  after  a  tem- 
pestuous storm,  he  sees  the  sun  breaking /orth  in  bis 
brightness.  I  am  dying ;  but,  O  Saviour,  thou  art  ^'  the 
resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  'believes  in  thee,  though 
he  be  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  '^  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that 
dw^ll  in  the  dust;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and 
the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead,*'  Isaiah  xxvi.  19. 
*'  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ;  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours^  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  Rev. 
xiv.  13. 

LXVII.  What  need  I  be  troubled,  that. I  find  in  myself 
a  fear  of  death  ?    What  Israelite  is  not  ready  to  sun  away 
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at  t^e'siglit  of  this  Goliath  ?  This  fear  is  natural,  and  so 
far  from  being  evil,  that  it  was  incident  into  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  "  heard  in  that  he  feared."  Christianity 
i^rves  not  to  destroy,  but  to  rectify  nature.  Grace 
regulates  this  passion  in  us,  and  corrects  the  exorbitances 
of  it;  never  intended  to  root  it  out.  Let  me  therefore 
entertain  this  fear,  but  so  as  that  I  may  master  it.  If  I 
cannot  avoid  fear,  let  it  be  such  as  niay  be  incident  into  a 
faithful  man.  While  my  fear  apprehends  just  terror  in  the 
face  of  death,  let  my  faith  lay  fast  hold  on  that  blessed 
Saviour  who  hath  both  overcome  and  sweetened  it;  on 
that  blessed  estate  of  glory  which  accompanies  it :  my 
fear  shall  end  in  joy ;  my  death,  in  advantage. 

LXVIII.  It  is  too  plain,  that  we  are  fallen  lipon  the  old 
age  of  the  world,  the  last  times,  and  therefore  nearest  to 
the  dissolution.     And  if  time  itself  did  not  evince  it,  the 
disposition  and  qualities  would  most  evidently  do  it ;  for 
to  what  a  cold  temper  of  charity  are  we  grown !  what 
mere  ice  is  in  these  spiritual  veins !    The  unnatural  and 
unkindly  flushings  of  self-love  abound  indeed  every  where ; 
but,  for  true  Christian  love,  it  is  come  to  old  Davias  pass ; 
it  rtay  be  covered  with  clothes,  but  it  can  get  no  heat ; 
1  Kings  i.  1.    Besides,  what  whimsies  and  fancies  of  dotage 
do  we  find  the  world  possessed  withal,  beyond  the  ex- 
amples of  all  former  times !   What  wild  and  mad  opinions 
have  been  lately  broached,  which  the  settled  brains  of 
better  ages  could  never  have  imagined !    Unto  these,  how 
extremely  choleric  the  world  is  grown  in  these  latter  times, 
there  needs  no  other  proof,  than  the  effusion  of  so  much 
blood  in  this  present  age,  as  many  preceding  centuries  of 
years  have  been  sparing  to  spill.     What  should  I  speak  of 
the  moral  distempers  of  diseases,  the  confluence  whereof 
hath  made  this  age  more  wickedly  miserable,  than  all  the 
former?  for  whenev.er  was  there  so  much  profaneness, 
atheism,  blasphemy,  schism,  excess,  disobedience,  oppres- 
sion, licentiousness,  as  we  now  sigh  under  ?    Lastly,  that 
vi^hich  is  the  common  fault  of  age,  loquacity,  is  a  plain 
evidence  of  the  world's  declinedness ;  for  was  there  ever 
age  guilty  of  so  much  tongue  and  pen  as  this  last.?  were 
ever  the  presses  so  cloyed  with  frivolous  work?  every  man 
thinks  what  he  hsts^  and  speaks  what  he  thinks,  and  writes 
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what  he  speaks,  and  prints  what  he  writes.  Neither  would 
the  world  talk  so  much,  did  it  not  make  account  it  cannot 
talk  long.  What  should  we  do  then,  since  we  know  the 
world  truly  old,  and  now  going  upon  his  great  and  fatal 
climacterical,  but,  as  discreet  men  would  carry  themselyes 
to  impotent  and  decrepit  age,  bear  with  the  infirmities  of 
it,  pity  and  bewail  the  distempers,  strive  against  the  enor- 
mities, and  prepare  for  the  dissolution  ? 

LXIX.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  motive  to  awe  and 
obedience,  than  that  which  St.  Peter  enforceth,  that  God 
is  both  a  Father  and  a  Judge ;  1  Peter  i.  17  :  the  one  is  a 
title  of  love  and  mercy;  the  other,  of  justice.  Whatever 
God  is,  he  is  all  that ;  he  is  all  love  and  mercy,  he  is  all 
iustice.  He  is  not  so  a  Judge,  that  he  hath  waved  the 
title  and  affection  of  a  Father ;  he  is  not  so  a  Father, 
that  he  will  remit  ought  of  his  infinite  justice  as  a  Judge, 
He  is,  he  will  ever  be,  both  these  in  one ;  and  we  must 
fksten  our  eyes  upon  both  these  at  once,  and  be  accord- 
ingly affected  unto  both.  He  is  a  Father ;  therefore  here 
must  be  a  loving  awe :  he  is  a  Judge ;  and  therefore, 
here  must  be  an  awful  love  and  obedience.  So  must  we 
lay  hold  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Father,  that  we  may 
rejoice  continually ;  so  must  we  apprehend  the  justice  of 
a  righteous  Judge,  that  we  do  lovingly  tremble.  Why 
then  should  man  despair?  God  is  a  Father.  All  the 
bowels  of  mortal  and  human  love  are  strait  to  his.  '<  Can 
a  woman  forget  her  suclcipg  child,  that  she  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they 
may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee^"  saith  the  Lord ; 
Isaiah  xlix.  15.  That  which  is  the  title  of  his  personality 
in  divine  relation,  is  also  the  title  of  his  gracious  relation 
to  us — Father :  neither  can  he  be  other  than  he  is  styled. 
And,  contrarily,  how  dare  man  presume,  since  this  Father 
is  a  Judge  ?  It  is  for  sinful  flesh  and  blood  to  be  partial ; 
foolish  parents  may  be  apt  to  connive  at  the  sins  of  their 
own  loins  or  bov^els,  because  theirs ;  either  they  will  not 
see  them,  or  not  hate  them,  or  not  censure  them,  or  not 
punish  them :  the  infinite  justice  of  a  God  cannot  wink  at 
our  failings ;  there  is  no  debt  of  our  sin,  but  must  be  paid 
in  ourselves  or  our  surety,  If  then  we  call  him  "  Father, 
who  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  tp  every 
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man*s  work,"  why  do  we  not  "  pass  the  time  of  our 
sojourning  here  in  fear?" 

LXX.  How  terrible  a  motion  was  that  which  was  made 
by  the  two  disciples,  of  commanding  fire  to  come  down 
from  heaven  and  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans  ? 
Methinks  I  could  tremble  but  at  the  imagination  of  so 
dreadful  a  judgment,  as  they  did  not  fear  to  sue  for.  Yet 
if  we  look  to  the  offence,  it  was  no  positive  act  of  indignity 
offered  to  Christ ;  but  the  mere  not  lodging  of  his  train ; 
and  that,  not  out  of  a  rude  inhumanity,  but  out  of  a  reli- 
gious scruple.  What  could  they  have  said  if  these  Sama- 
ritans had  pursued  them  with  swords,  and  staves,  and 
stones  ?  Whom  shall  we  hope  to  find  free  from  cruelty  of 
revenge,  when  even  the  disciples  of  love  were  thus  over- 
taken ?  What  wonder  is  it  if  natural  men  be  transported 
with  furious  desires,  when  so  eminent  domestics  and  fol- 
lowers of  our  Saviour  were  thus  faulty  ?  Surely  nature  in 
man  is  cruel ;  neither  is  there  any  creature  under  heaven 
so  bloody  to  its  own  kind.  Even  bears,  and  wolves,  and 
tigers  devour  not  one^  another ;  and  if  any  of  them  fall  out 
in  single  combats  for  a  prey,  here  is  no  public  engaging 
for  blood.  Neither  do  they  affect  to  enjoy  each  others* 
torment,  rather  entertaining  one  anothers  complaints  with 
pity :  let  but  a  swine  cry,  the  rest  of  the  herd  within  the 
noise  come  running  in  to  see  and  compassionate  his  pain. 
Only  man  rejoices  in  the  misery  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  himself,  and  loves  to  triumph  in  his  revenge. 
While  we  are  thus  affected,  we  know  not  of  what  spirit  we 
are :  we  may  soon  learn :  we  are  even  of  that  spirit,  who 
was  **  a  man-slayer  from  the  beginning."  As  for  the  good 
Spirit,  his  just  style  is  "  the  preserver  of  men,"  Job  vii. 
20;  and  the  errand  of  the  Son  of  Msm  was  "  not  to  des- 
troy men's  lives,  but  to  save  them ;"  and  his  charge  to 
these  and  all  other  his  disciples,  **  Be  merciful,  as  your 
Father  also  is  merciful,"  Luke  vi.  36.  And  how  easily  may 
we  observe,  that  this  very  disciple,  as  if  in  way  of  abund- 
ant satisfaction  for  this  rash  oversight,  calls  more  for  love, 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  Master's  train!  telling  us,  that 
*^  God  is  love ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him,"  1  John  iv.  16 ;  and,  "  Beloved,  let 
us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one 
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that  lovettiy  is  of  God  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth 
not,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  ig  lov^,"  1  John  iy«  7,  8, 
Shortly  then,  what  would  not  this  holy  disciple  have  given 
to  have  recalled  this  fiery  motion  ?  The  more  mercy  and 
charity  is  in  us,  the  more  we  have  of  God;  the  more  fury 
and  revenge,  of  Satan. 

LXXI.  Much  caution  must  be  had  in ,  our  imitation  of  i 
the  actions  of  the  holiest :  cautions,  both  in  respect  of  the 
persons,  and  of  the  actions.  God  himself,  yea,  God  clothed 
in  flesh,  though  the  pattern  of  all  perfection*  is  not  forojor 
universal  imitation :  the  most  of  his  actions  are  for  our 
wonder,  not  for  our  exampling.  And  amongst  m^n,  how 
absurd  were  it  in  a  peai^ant  to  imitate  a  kiog !  or  one  of 
the  long  robe,  a  soldier !  If  Moses  climb  up  the  hill  of 
God,  Sinai ;  shall  another  Israelite  say,  '*  Moses  goes  up ; 
why  not  I V*  so  he  might  have  paid  dear  for  his  presump- 
tion. Moses  was  called  up  :  the  rest  were  limited;  and 
^*  if  a  beast  touch  the  hill,  he  shall  die.*'  That  act  may 
beseem  one,  which  would  be  very  incongruous  in  another : 
the  dog  fawns  upon  his  master,  and  hath  his  back  stroked ; 
if  the  ass  do  the  like,  he  is  beaten.  We  are  naturally  apt 
to  be  carried  with  examples.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements of  wisdom  to  know  whom^  in  what,  and  how 
far,  we  may  imitate.  The  best  have  their  Wi^aknesses.; 
there  is  no  copy  without  a  blur.  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me/ 
saith  the  chosen  vessel :  but  how  ?  *'  even  as  I  am  of 
Christ,"  Phil.  in.  17  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  16;  1  Cor.  xi.  1.  It  is 
safe  foUowing  him  that  cannot  err. 

LXXII.  God  who  is  simply  one,  infinitely  perfect,  ab- 
solutely complete  in  .himself,  enjoys  himself  fully  from  all 
eternity,  without  any  relation  to  the  creature :  but  know*' 
ing  our  wants  and  weaknesses,  he  hath  ordained  a  society 
for  our  well-being ;  and  therefore,  even  in  man's  innocency , 
could  say,  '^  It  is  not  good  for  mafi  to  be  alone."  And 
why.  Lord?  Why  might  not  man  have. taken  pleasure 
enough  in  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  par^isye ;  in 
contemplating  thy  heaven ;  in  the  command  of  thine  obse- 
quious creatures ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  fruition  of  thy 
divine  presence,  in  that  happy  integrity  of  his  nature, 
without  any  accession  of  other  helps  ?  Surely  thou  whp 
knewest  well  what  disposition  thou  hadst  put  into  hioi) 
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intendedst  to  §A  bim  vnih  all  meet  convenieneeB ;  and  tboa 
who  madest  him  sociable,  before  he  could  have  any  so^ 
eietjr  thoughtest  fit  to  stead  him  with  such  a  society,  as 
might  make  his  life  comfortable  to  htm.  Wise  Solomon 
observes  it,  out  of  his  deep  experience,  for -^^  a  vanity  under 
the  sun,  that  there  is  one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a  second ;" 
and  that  "two  are  better  than  one,  because  they  have  a 
good  reward  for  their  labour,"  EccL  iv.  7 — ^9.  In  the  plan*- 
ttttion  of  the  evangelical  church,  the  apostles  are  not  lec^ 
koned  single,  but  by  pairs,  Matth.  x.  2 — 4 ;  and  so  doth 
their  Lopd  send  them  upon  the  great  errand  of  his  gospel : 
and  when  he  seconded  tliat  work,  by  a  commission  given 
to  his  seventy  disciples,  he  ^*  sent  them  two  and  two  b^ft>re 
his  face,  into  every  city  and  place,  whither  he  himself 
would  come,"  Lukex.  1.  After  this,  when  our  Saviour 
had  left  the  earth,  Paul  and  Barnabas  go  together ;  and, 
when  they  are  parted,  Paul  and  Silas,  Barnabas  and  Mark, 
are  sorted.  Single  endeavours  s^om  prosper:  many 
hands  make  the  work  both  quick  and  sure:  They  can  be 
no  ftiends  to  the  happy  estate  of  a  family  or  church,  that 
labour  to  cause  distractions :  division  mtdces  certain  way 
for  ruin. 

LXXIIl.  Under  the  law,  there  was  difference,  as  of 
ages>  so  of  sexes.  Circumcision  was  appropriated  to  the 
nude.  In  the  temple,  there  was  the  court  of  the  Jews, 
and,  without  that,  the  court  of  the  women :  neither  might 
that  sex  go  beyond  dieir  bounds :  and  still  it  is  so  in  their 
Jewish  synagogues.  But  in  Christ  "  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female."  As  the  soul  hath  no  sex,  so  God  makes  no 
difference  in  the  acceptation  of  either.-  As  it  is  the  honour 
of  the  one  sex,  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  a  man, 
60  it  is  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  he  was  born  of  a 
woman.  And  if  the  woman  be,  as  she  is  in  nature,  th^ 
weaker  vessel,  yet  she  is  no  less  capable*  of  grace,  than 
the  stronger ;  as  the  thinnest  glass  may  receive  as  precious 
liquor,  as  the  best  plate.  Good  Anna,  as  well  as. Simeon, 
gave  glory  to  the  new<^born  Saviour  "  to  all  that  looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem.*'  And  afterwards  the  holy 
women  were  no  less  zealous  attendants  of  Christ,  both  in 
his  life  and  death,  than  the  most  forward  disciples,  Luke 
viii#  ^9  3 ;  yea,  they  followed  him  when  his  domestic  fol« 
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lowers  fonook  him,  neither  could  be  patted-  by  either  his 
cross  or  his  grave.  And  they  were  the  firsit  that  were 
honoured  with  the  notice  and  message  of  their  Saviour's 
blessed  resurrection  and  ascension,  John  xx.  17;  than 
which,  what  employment  could  be  more  noble  ?  *'  The  Lord 
gave  the  word/'  saith  the  psalmist ;  **  great  was  the  com- 
pany of  the  preacheresses.  Psalm  Ixviii.  1 1 :  the  word  is 
feminine.  However  therefore,  in  natund  and  politic  res- 
pects, the  philosopher  might  have  some  redson  to  bless 
God  that  he  had  made  him  a  man,  and  not  a  woman ;  yet 
in  spiritual,  which  are  the  best,  regards,  here  is  no  ine- 
quality :  so  that  it  is  the  great  mercy  and  goodness  of  our 
common  Creator,  that  though  he  hath  made  a  difference 
in  the  smallest  matters,  yet  he  makes  none  in  the  greatest; 
and  that  he  so  indifferently  peoples  heaven  with  bo^ 
sexes,  that  for  ou^t  we  know,  the  greatest  saint  there  is 
of  the  weaker  sex. 

'  LXXIV.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  than  for  a  roan  to 
be  courageous  in  a  time  of  safety,  ana  to  defy  those  dan- 
gers which  he  neither  feels  nor  sees.  While  the  coast  is 
clear,  every  man  can  be  ready  to  say,  with  Peter,  *^  Though 
all  men,  yet  not  L  If  I  should  die  with  thee,  I  .will  not 
deny  thee  in  any  wise."  But  when  the  evil  hour  cometh, 
when  our  enemy  appears  armed  in  the  lists  rieady  to  en- 
counter uSf  then  to  call  up  our  spirits  and  to  grapple 
resolutely  with  dangers  and  death,  is  the  praise  and  proof 
of  a  true  Christian  valour.  And  this  is  that  ^rhich  the 
apostle  calls  ^'standing,"  Eph.vi.  13,  14,  in  opposition  to 
both  falling  and  fleeing;  falling,  out  c^  faintness;  and 
fleeing,  for  fear.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  us  thus  to  stand, 
if  we  will  trust  to  our  feet.  In  and  of  ourselves,  the  best 
of  us  are  but  mere  cowards ;  neither  can  be  able  so  much 
as  to  look  our  enemy  in  the  face.  Woiild  we  be  perfect 
victors?  we  must  go  out  of  ourselves  into  the  God  of  our 
strength.  If  we  have  made  him  ours,  who  shall,  yea,  who 
can  l^  against  us  ?  We  ''  can  do  all  things  through  him 
that  strengtheneth  us ;"  ^*  all  things ;"  therefore  conquer 
death  and  hell.  If  we  be  weakness,  he  is  omnipotence. 
Put  we  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  a  lively  faith,  what 
enemy  can  come  within  us  to  do  us  hurt  ?  *^  What  time  I 
am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee,  O  God.    In  thee,  O  God. 
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have  I  trusted ;  I  mil  not  fear  what"  either  flesh  or  spirit 
**can  do  unto  me,"  Psalm  Ivi.  3,4.  '^The  Lord  is  my 
rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer :  my  €rod,  my 
strength,  in  whom  I  will  trust,  my  buckler,  and  the  horn 
of  my  salvation.  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord  who  is  worthy 
to  be  praised;  so  shall  I  be  saved  from  mine  enemies." 
Psalm  xviii.  2,  3. 

LXXV.  It  is  disparagement  enough,  that  the  apostle 
casts  upon  all  the  visible  things  of  &s  world,  that  '^  the 
things*  which  are  seen  are  temporal."  Be  they  never  so 
glorious,  yet,  being  transitory,  they  cannot  be  worthy  of 
our  hearts.  Who  would  care  for  a  house  of  glass,  if  never 
so  curiously  painted  and  gilded  ?  All  things  Uiat  are  mea- 
sured by  time,  are  thus  brittle.  Bodily  substances,  of 
what  kind  soever,  lie  open  to  the  eye ;  and,  being  seen, 
can  be  in  ho  other  than  a  fading  condition.  Even  that 
goodly  fabric  of  heaven,  which  we  see  and  admire,  must 
be  changed,  and,  in  a  sort,  dissolved.  How  much  more 
vanishing  are  all  earthly  glories !  And  by  how  much  short- 
er their*  continuance  is,  so  much  lower  must  be  their 
valuation.  We  account  him  foolish,  thatvrill  dote  too 
much  upon  a  flower,  though  never  so  beautiful;  because 
we  know  it  can  be  but  a  month's  pleasure,  and  no  care, 
no  art  can  preserve  it  from  withering :  amongst  the  rest, 
the  hemerocallis  is  the  least  esteemed,  because  one  day 
ends  its  beautv.  What  madness  then  were  it  in  us,  to  set 
our  hearts  upon  these  perishing  contentments  which  we 
must  soon  mutually  leave ;  we  Siem,  they  us !  Eternity  is 
that  only  thing  which  is  worthy  to  take  up  the  thoughts  of 
a  wise  man :  that,  being  added  to  evil,  makes  the  evil  in- 
finitely more  intolerable ;  and  being  added  to  good,  makes 
the  good  infinitely  more  desirable.  O  eternity,  thou  bot- 
tomless abyss  of  misery  to  the  wicked ;  thou  indetermina- 
ble pitch  of  joy  to  the  saints  of  Qod ;  what  soul  is  able  to 
comprehend  thee  ?  What  strength  of  understanding  is 
able  to  conceive  of  thee  ?  Be  thou  ever  in  my  thoughts, 
ever  before  mine  eyes.  Be  thou  the  scope  of  all  my  actions, 
of  all  my  endeavours ;  and,  in  respect  of  thee,  let  all  this 
visible  world  be  to  me  as  nothing.  And  since  only  the 
thin^  which  are  not  seen  by  the  eye  of  sense,  are  eternal. 
Lord,  sharpen  thou  the  eyes  of  my  faith,  that  I  may  see 
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those  thiogf  iDyi^ble^  and  paay,  ^n  tbat  sight,  epjoy  thy 
blessed  e^rnity. 

LXXyi.  What  is  al)  the  world  to  us  ia  cofnpansoa  of 
the  bird  iu  our  bosom,  our  coascieiioe  ?  lu  vain  shall  all 
the  world  acquit  and  m^agnify  i|s.9  if  that  secretly  condenm 
us ;  and^  if  that  condemn  us  pot,  **  we  ha?e  coafidence 
towards  God/*  and  may  bid  defiance  to  nien  and  flpyils. 
Now  that  it  may  not  condemn  us,  it  inust  be  both  pacified 
and  purged ;  pacifiedi  in  respect  of  th^  guilt  of  sin  ;  pH¥ged» 
in  respect  of  the  corrup^ipQ ;  foe  so  long  as  there  is  guilt 
in  the  &o^l,  the  clstpfipurs  of  an  acpusing  apd  CQnd^mi|iDg 
conscience  can  no  n^ore  be  stilled,  than  the  watery  of  the 
sea  can  stai)fl  i^till  ii^  a  storm.  There  is  then  no  p^i^oa- 
tion  withqu^  remciying  the  gnilt  of  sin ;  no  removing  of 
guilt  without  remission ;  no  remission  without  satisfiftctiQii ; 
no  satisfaction  without  a  pnG§  of  infinite  value,  answerable 
to  the  infiniteness  of  the  justice  offended  s  and  this  i^  no 
where  tq  \>e  had,  but  iii  the  blqod  of  Christ,  God  9j^<i  pian. 
All  created  and  finite  powers  are  but  miserable  comfQ¥te9S, 
physicians  of  no  value,  to.  this  one*  And  the  same  power 
that  ps^^ifieth  the  poQsci^i^P^  from  the  guilt,  pnupt  also 
purge  it  firom  the  filthii^ess  of  sin ;  Heb.  i^^.  14  ^  .1  John  i«  7. 
even  tl^^t  bilood  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  ^*  is  made  unto  us 
of  God  sai^cUfication  and  redemption/'  That  faith  which 
brings  phrist  ho/ne  to  the  soul,  dpth,  by  the  e$<sacy  of  bis 
blessed  Spirit,  pur^y  the  heart  from  all  filthiness  both  of 
fiesh  and  spirit.  Being  justified  by  this  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God.  When  once  ^he  heart  is  quieted  from 
the  uproars  of  self^accusation,  and  cleansed  from  dead 
wqrks,  wliat  in  this  world  can  so  much  coAcern  i^s,  as  to 
ke^p  it  so  ?  which  shall  be  dpne*  if  we  will  giya  Cbwt  the 
possession  of  our  souls,  and  commit  the  keys  into  hi»  only 
hands. :  so  shall  nothing  be  s«iered  to  enter  in,  that  may 
disturb  or  defile  it,  i|  we  shall  settle  firsp^  resolutions 
in  our  breasts  never  to  yield  to  the  ccHiunission  of  any 
known  sin»  FaiUngs  and  slips  there  will  be  in  the 
holiest  of  Gond's  saints,  while  they  carry  their  clay^  about 
^hem :  for  these  we  are  allowed  to  fetch  forth  a  patdon^  of 
course,  fro^i  that  infinite  mercy  of  our  God,  which  hath 
set  a  fountain  open ''  to  the  house  of  .David  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  foF  uncleann^s,"  bj 
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the  force  of  our  daily  prayers.  But  if,  through  an  over- 
bold security  and  spiritual  negligence,  we  shall  suffer  our<> 
selves  to  be  drawn  away  into  some  heinous  wickedness,  it 
must  cost  warm  water  to  recover  us.  Neither  can  it,  in 
such  a  case,  be  safe  for  us  to  suffer  our  eyes  to  sleep  or 
our  eye-hds  to  slumber,  till  we  hare  made  our  peace  with 
heaven.  This  done  and  carefully  maintained,  what  can 
make  us  other  than  happily  secure  ?  **  Blessed  is  he  whose 
conscience  hath  not  condemned  him,  and  who  is  not  fallen 
from  his  hope  in  the  Lord,"  Ecclus.  xiv.  2. 

LXXVII.  We  cannot  apprehend  heaven  in  any  notion, 
but  of  excellency  and  glory ;  that,  as  it  is  in  itself  a  place 
of  wonderful  resplendence  and  majesty,  so  it  is  the  paktce 
of  the  most  high  God,  whoFein  he  exhibits  his  infinite 
magnificence ;  that  it  is  the  happy  receptacle  of  all  the 
elect  of  God ;  that  it  is  the  glorious  rendezvous  of  th^ 
blessed  angels ;  that  we  have  parents,  children,  husband, 
wife,  brothers,  sisters,  friends  whom  we  dearly  loved,  there; 
for  such  is  the  power  of  love,  that  it  can  endear  any  place 
to  us  where  the  party  affected  is ;  much  more  the  best. 
If  it  be  a  loathsome  gaol,  our  affection  can  make  it  a  de- 
lightful bower.  Yea,  the  very  grave  cannot  keep  us  off: 
the  women  could  say  of  Mary,  that  she  was  gone  to  the 
grave  of  Lazarus  to  weep  there;  and  the  zeal  of  those  holy 
clients  of  Christ  carries  them  to  seek  their,  as  they  sup- 
posed, still  dead  Saviour,  even  in  his  totoib.  Above  all 
conceivable  apprehensions  then,  wherein  heaven  is  en- 
deared to  us,  there  is  none  comparable  to  that  which  the 
apostle  enforceth  to  us,  that  there  ^'  Christ  sitteth  at  the 
riffht-hand  of  God."  If  we  have  a  husband,  wife,  child, 
whom  we  dearly  love,  pent  up  in  some  tower  or  castle  afar 
off,  whither  we  are  not  allowed  to  have  access,  how  many 
bngtng  eyes  do  we  cast  thither !  how  do  we  please  our- 
selves to  think,  *  Within  those  walls  is  he  inclosed  whom 
my  soul  loveth,  and  who  is  inclosed  in  my  heart ! '  But, 
if  it  may  be  possible  to  have  passage,  though  witii  some 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  the  place,  how  gladly  do  we  put 
ourselves  upon  the  adventure !  When  therefore  we  hear 
and  certainly  know,  that  our  most  dear  Saviour  is  above  in 
all  heavenly  glory,  and  that  the  heavens  must  contain  him 
till  his  coming  again,  with  what  full  contentment  of  heart 
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should  we  look  up  thither !  How  should  we  break  tbroug^ 
all  these  secular  distractions,  and  be  carried  up  by  out  i£- 
fections,  which  are  the  wmgs  of  the  soul,  towaurds  a  happ^ 
fruition  of  him !  Good  old  Jacob,  when  he  heard  that  his 
darling  son  was  yet  aliye  in  Egypt,  how  doth  he  gather  up 
his  spirits,  and  take  up  a  cheerful  resolution.  ''  Joseph 
my  son  is  yet  alive ;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die." 
Do  we  think  his  heart  was  any  more  in  Canaan  after  he 
heard  where  his  Joseph  was  ?  And  shall  we,  when  we 
hear  and  know  where  our  dearest  Saviour,  typified  by  that 
good  patriarch,  is ;  that  he  is  gone  before,  to  provide  a 
place  u>r  us  in  ihe  rich  Goshen  above ;  shall  we  be  heart- 
less in  our  desires  towards  him,  and  take  up  with  earth  ? 
How  many  poor  souls  take  tedious,,  costly,  perilous  voyages 
to  that  land,  which  only  the  bodily  presence  of  our  Saviour 
could  denominate  holy,  their  own  wickedness  justly  s^les 
it  accursed,  only  to  see  the  place,,  where  our  dear  Saviour 
trod,  where  he  stood,,  where  he  sat,  lay,  set  his  last  footing; 
and  find  a  kind  of  contentment  in  this  sacred  curiosity,  yet 
returning  never  the  holier,  never  the  happier !  How  then 
should  I  be  affected  with  the  sight  of  that  place,  where  he 
is  now  in  person,  sitting  gloriously  at  the  right-hand  of 
Majesty,  adored  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven !  Let  it  be 
a  covenant  between  me  and  my  eyes,  never  to  look  up  at 
heaven,  (as how  can  I  look  beside  it?)  but  I  shall,  in  the 
same  instant,  think  of  my  blessed  Saviour,  siiting  there  in 
his  glorified  humanity,  united  to  the  incomprehensibly- 
glorious  Deity,  attended  and  worshipped  by  thousand 
thousands  of  saints  and  angels,  preparing  a  place  for  me 
and  all  his  elect  in  those  eternal  mansions. 

LXXVIII.  How  lively  doth  the  Spirit  of  God  describe 
the  heavenly  affections  of  faithful  Abraham,  that  ^*  he 
looked  for  a  city  which  hath,  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God !''  What  city  was  this,  but  the  celes- 
tial Jerusalem,  the  glorious  seat  of  the  great  empire  of 
heaven?  The  main  strength  of  any  building  ts  in  the 
fpundation  :  if  that  be  firm  and  sure,  the  fabric,  well  knit 
together,  will  stand ;  but  if  that  be  either  not  laid,  or  lie 
loose  and  unsettled,  the  tottering  frame  doth  but  wait  upon 
the  next  wind  for  a  ruin.  The  good  patriarch  had  been 
used  to  dwell  in  tents,  which  were  not  capable  of  a  foun- 
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dation.  It  is  like,  he  and  his  ancestors  wanted  not  good 
houses  in  Chaldea^  where  they  were  formerly  planted. 
God  calls  him  forth  of  those  fixed  habitations  in  his  own 
country,  to  sojourn  in  tabernacles  or  booths  in  a  strange 
land :.  his  faitik  carries  him  cheerfully  along ;  his  present 
fruition  gi?es  way  to  hope  for  better  things.  Instead  of 
those  poor  sheds  of  sticks  and  skins,  he  looks  for  a  city  ; 
instead  of  those  stakes  and  cords,  he  looks  for  foundations ; 
instead  of  men's  work,  he  looks  for  the  architecture  of  God. 
Alas,  we  men  will  be  building  castles  and  towers  here  upon 
earth,  or  in  the  air  rather ;  such  as  either  have  no  founda- 
tion at  all,  or,  at  the  best,  only  a  foundation  in  the  dust ; 
neither  can  they  be  any  other,  while  they  are  of  man's 
making ;  for  what  can  he  make  in  better  condition  than 
himself?  The  city  that  is  of  God's  building,  is  deep  and 
firmly  grounded  upon  the  rock  of  his  eternal  decree ;  and 
hath  more  foundations  than  one,  and  all  of  them  both  sure 
and  costly.  God's  material  house,  built  by  Solomon,  had 
the  foundation  laid  with  great  squared  stone ;  but  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  of  this  city  of  Grod  are  **  garnished 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,"  Rev.  xxi.  19.  Glo- 
rious things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  thou  city  of  God.  Why 
do  I  set  up  my  rest  in  this  house  of  clay,  which  is  every 
day  falling  on  my  head,  while  I  have  the  assured  expecta- 
tion of  so  glorious  a  dwelling  above  ?  "  For  we  know, 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved, 
we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  2  Cor.  v.  1 . 

LXXIX.  God,  though  he  be  free  of  his  entertainmients, 
yet  is  curious  of  his  guests.  We  know  what  the  great 
house-keeper  said  to  the  sordid  guest;  **  Friend,  how 
earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?  " 
To  his  feast  of  glory  none  can  come,  but  the  pure  ;  with- 
out this  disposition,  no  man  shall  so  much  as  see  God, 
much  less  be  entertsiined  by  him.  To  his  feast  of  grace 
none  may  come,  but  the  clean,  and  those  who,  upon  strict 
examination,  have  found  themselves  worthy.  That  we  may 
be  meet  to  sit  at  either  of  these  tables,  there  must  be  a  put- 
ting off,  ere  there  can  be  a  putting  on ;  a  putting  off  the 
old  garments,  ere  there  can  be  a  putting  on  the  new :  the 
old  are  foul  and  ragged,  the  new^  clean  and  holy :  for  if 
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they  should  be  worn  at  once,  the  foul  and  beastly  under* 
garment  would  soil  and  defile  the  clean ;  the  clean  could 
not  cleanse  the  foul.  As  it  was  in  the  Jewish  law  of  holi- 
nesSy  holy  flesh  in  the  skirt  of  the  garment  could  not  infuse 
a  holiness  into,  the  garment;  but  the  touch  of  an  unclean 
person  might  diffuse  uncleanness  to  the  garment,  Hag.  ii. 
12,  13 ;  thus  our  professed  holiness  and  pretended  graces 
are  sure  to  be  defiled  by  our  secretly-maintained  corrup- 
tion, not  our  corruption  sanctified  by  our  graces :  as,  in 
common  experience,  if  the  sound  person  come  to  see  the 
infected,  the  infected  may  easily  taint  the  sound;  the 
sound  cannot,  by  his  presence,  heal  the  infected.  If  ever 
therefore  we  look  to  be  welcome  to  the  feasts  of  God,  we 
must  "  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him."  Col.  iii.  '9,  10. 

LXXX.  It  is  not  for  us  to  cast  a  disparagement  upon 
any  work  of  our  Maker,  much  less  upon  a  piece  so  near, 
so  essential  to  us ;  yet,  with  what  contempt  doth  the  apos- 
tle seem  still  to  mention  our  flesh  !  And  as  if  he  would 
have  it  slighted  for  some  forlorn  outcast,  he  charges  us 
not  to  make  *^  provision  for  the  flesh."  What,  shall  we 
think  the  holy  man  was  fallen  out  with  a  part  of  himself  ? 
Surely  sometimes  his  language- that  he  gives  it,  is  hard. 
'*  The  flesh  warreth  against  the  spirit.  I  know  that  in  me, 
that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  Rom.  vii.  18. 
But  how  easy  is  it  to  observe,  that  *'  the  flesh"  sometimes 
goes  for  the  body  of  man,  sometimes,  for  the  body  of  sin. 
As  the  first,  it  is  a  partner  with  the  soul ;  as  the  latter,  it 
is  an  enemy,  and  the  worst  of  enemies,  spiritual.  No 
majrvel  then  if  he  would  not  have  provision  made  for  su<^ 
an  enemy.  In  outward  and  bodily  enmity,  the  case  and  his 
charge  is.  otherwise ;  ^*  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; 
if  he  thirst,,  give  him  drink ;"  Prov.  xxv.  21 ;  Rom.  xii.  20: 
but  here,  *^  Make  not  provision  for  the  flesh."  -What  rea- 
son were  there,  that  a  man  should  furnish  and  strengthen 
an  enemy  against  himself?  But  if  ''  the  flesh"  be  the 
body  of  the  man,  it  must  challenge  a  respect;  but  the  very 
name  t^arries  an  intimation  of  baseness :  at  the  best,  it  is 
that  which  is  common  to  beasts  with  us ;  *'  There  is  «ne 
flesh,"  saith  theapostie,*^  of  men ;  another  flesh  of  beasts;" 
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bpth.ara  but  fiesk.  Alas,  what  is  it  but  a  clod  of  earth 
batler  mouldedy  the  e\og  of  the  soul,  a  fotten  pile,  a  pack 
of  dust,  a  fea9t  of  worms  ?  But,  even  as  such,  provision 
must  be  made  for  it,  with  a  moderate  and  thiifty  care, 
not  with  a  solicitous ;  a  provision  for  the  necessities  and 
cpnvenienee  of  life,  not  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  lusts.  This 
flesh  must  be  fed  and  clad ;  not  humoured,  not  pampered : 
so  fed,  as  to  hold  up  nature,  notinordinateness:  shortly, 
suqh  a  hand  must  we  hold  over  it,  as  that  we  make  it  a 
gpod  servant,  not  a  lawless  wanton. 

LXXXI.  What  action  was  ever  so  good  or  so  com- 
pletely done,  as  to  be  well  taken  of  all  hands?  Noah  and 
Lot  foretell  of  judgments  from  God  upon  the  old  world 
and  Sodom»  and  are  scoffed  at.  Israel  would  go  to  sa- 
crifice to  God  in  the  wilderness,  and  they  are  idle.  Moses 
and  Aaron  will  be  governing  Israel  according  to  God's 
appointment;  ^'  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of 
L^vi."  David  will  be  dancing  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord ; 
'^  He  uncovers  himself  shamelessly,  as  one  of  the  vain 
fellpws.''  John  the  Baptist  is  solitary,  and  austere ;  he 
doth  it  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.  Our  Saviour  is 
sellable ;  he  is  *^  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sianers."  He  rides  in  a  homely  pomp  through  Jerusa- 
lem ;  he  affects  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  he  is  no  friend 
tq  Ccesar,  that  can  suffer  him  to  live.  He  is,  by  his  al- 
mighty power,  risen  fVom  the  dead ;  his  disciples  stole 
him  away  while  the  soldiers  slept.  The  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scends upon  the  apostles  in  fiery  and  cloven  tongues,  and 
they,  thus  inspired,  suddenly  speak  all  languages ;  they 
^'  are  full  of  new  wine.''  Stephen  preacheth  Christ,  the 
^^d  of  the  law;  '^  he  speaks  blasphemous  words  against 
Mosea  and  against  God."  And  what  aspersions  were  cast 
upon  the  primitive  Christians,  all  histories  witness.  What 
can  we  hope  to  do  or  say,  that  shall  escape  the  censures 
and  misinterpretations  of  men,  when  we  see  the  Son  of 
God  could  not  avoid  them  ?  Let  a  man  profess  himself 
honestly  conscionable;  he  is  a  scrupulous  hypocrite.  Let 
him  take  but  a  just  liberty  in  things  merely  indif- 
ferent; he  is  loosely  profane.  Let  him  be  charitably 
atfected  to  both  parties,  though  in  a  quarrel  not  Ainda- 
mental ;  he  is  an  odious  neuter,  a  lukewarm  Laodicean. 
It  concerns  every  wise  Christian  to  settle  his  heart  in  a 
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resolved  confidence  of  his  own  holy  and  just  grounds  j 
and  then  to  go  on  in  a  constant  course  of  his  well^war- 
ranted  judgment  and  practice^  with  a  careless  disregard 
of  those  fools*-bolts  which  will  be  sure  to  be  shot  at  him, 
which  way  soever  he  goes. 

LXXXII.  All  God's  dear  and  faithful  ones  are  notably 
described  by  the  apostle  to  be  such  as  "  love  the  appear* 
ing  of  OUT  Lord  Jesus;"  for  certainly  we  cannot  be  true 
friends  to  those  whose  presence  we  do  not  desire  and  de- 
light in.  Now  this  appearing  is  either  in  his  coming  to 
us,  or  in  our  going  to  him:  whether  ever  it  be,  that  he 
makes  his  glorious  return  to  us  for  the  judgment  of  the 
world  and  the  full  redemption  of  his  elect,  or  that  he 
fetches  us  home  to  himself  for  the  fruition  of  his  blessed- 
ness, in  both  or  either  we  enjoy  his  appearance.  If  then 
we  can  only  be  content  with  either  of  these,  but  do  not 
love  them  nor  wish  for  them,  our  hearts  are  not  yet  right 
with  God.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  some  terror  in  the 
way  to  both  these :  his  return  to  us  is  not  without  a  dread- 
ful majesty,  for  ''  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat," 
and  the  glorious  retinue  of  his  blessed  angels  must  needs 
be  with  an  astonishing  magnificence ;  and,  on  the  other 
part,  our  passage  to  him  must  be  through  the  gates  of 
death,  vrherein  nature  cannot  but  apprehend  a  horror : 
but  the  immediate  issue  of  both  these  is  so  infinitely  ad- 
vantageous and  happy,  that  the  fear  is  easily  swallowed 
up  of  the  joy.  Doth  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  abate 
aught  of  her  timbrels  and  dances,  because  she  is  to  meet 
a  father  whose  arms  are  bloody  with  victory?  Judges  xi. 
34.  Doth  a  loving  wife  entertain  her  returning  husband 
otherwise  than  with  gladness,  because  he  comes  home  in 
a  military  pomp  ?  .  Is  the  conqueror  less  joyful  to  take  up 
his  crown,  because  it  is  congratulated  to  him  with  many 
peals  of  ordnance?  Certainly  then  neither  that  heavenly 
state  wherein  Christ  shall  return  to  us,  nor  the  fears  of  a 
harmless  and  beneficial  death  wherein  we  shall  pass  to 
him^  neither  may  nor  can  hinder  aught  of  our  love  to  his 
appearing.  O  Saviour,  come  in  whatever  equipage  or 
fashion  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  be  no  other  than  lovely  and 
welcome.     "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 

LXXXIII.  Suppose  a  man  comes  to  me  on  the  same 
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errand  which  the  prophet  delivered  to  Hezekiah;  **  Set 
thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live ; " 
with  what  welcome  do  I  entertain  him  ?  Do  I,  with  that 
good  king,  turn  my  face  to  the  wall  and  weep  ?  or  do  I 
say  of  the  messenger,  as  David  said  of  Ahimaaz,  **  He  is 
a  good  man,  and  brings  good  tidings?"  Surely  nature 
urges  me  to  the  former,  which  cannot  but  hold  dissolution 
her  greatest  enemy ;  for  what  can  she  abhor  so  much,  as 
a  not-being  ?  Faith  persuades  me  to  the  latter,  telling  me 
that,  <<  to  die  is  gain."  Now  whether  of  these  two  shall 
prevail  with  me?  Certainly,  as  each  of  them  hath  a  share 
in  me,  so  shall  either  of  them  act'its  own  part  in  my  soul. 
Nature  shall  obtain  so  much  of  me,  as  to  fetch  from  me, 
upon  the  sudden  apprehension  of  death,  some  thoughts  of 
fear ;  faith  shall  strait  step  in  and  drive  away  all  those 
weak  fears,  and  raise  up  my  heart  to  a  cheerful  expecta- 
tion of  so  gainful  and  happy  a  change.  -  Nature  shews  me 
the  ghastliness  of  death ;  faith  shews  me  the  transcend- 
ency of  heavenly  glory.  Nature  represents  to  me  a  rotten 
csurcase ;  faith  presents  me  with  a  glorious  soul.  Shortly, 
nature  startles  at  the  sight  of  death;  faith  out-faces  and 
overcomes  it.  So  then  I,  who  at  the  first  blush  could  say, 
"  0  death,  how  bitter  is  thy  remembrance ! "  can  now, 
upon  my  deliberate  thoughts,  say,  ''  I  desire  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ." 

LXXXIV.  In  the  carriage  of  our  holy  profession,  God 
can  neither  abide  us  cowardly,  nor  indiscreet.  The  same 
mouth  that  bade  us,  when  we  are  persecuted  in  one  city, 
flee  into  another,  said  also,  '*  He  that  will  save  his  life, 
shall  lose  it."  We  may  neither  cloak  cowardice  with  a 
pretended  discretion,  nor  lose  our  discretion  in  a  rash 
courage.  He  that  is  most  skilful  and  most  valiant,  may, 
in  his  combat,  traverse  his  ground  for  an  advantage,  and 
the  stoutest  commander  may  fall  flat  to  avoid  a  cannon- 
shot.  True  Christian  wisdom,  and  not  carnal  fear,  is  that, 
wherein  we  must  consult  for  advice  when  to  stand  to  it, 
and  when  to  give  back.  On  the  one  side,  he  diea  ho- 
nourably that  falls  in  God's  quarrel ;  on  the  other,  he  that 
flies,  may  fight  again.  Even  our  blessed  Leader,  that 
came  purposely  to  give  his  life  for  the  world,  yet,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  laid  for  in  Judea,  flees  into  Galilee. 
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The  practice  of  some  primitive  Christians,  who,  in  an 
ambition  of  martyrdom  went  to  seek  out  and  challenge 
dangers  and  death,  is  more  worthy  of  our  wonder  and 
applause,  than  our  imitation.  It  shall  be  my  resolu^n 
to  be  warily  thrifty  in  managing  my  life,  when  God  offers 
roe  no  just  cause  of  hazard ;  and  to  be  willingly  profuse 
c^  my  blood,  when  it  is  called  for  by  that  Saviour,  who 
was  not  sparing  of  shedding  his  most  precious  blood  for  me. 

LXXXV.  He  had  need  to  be  well  under-laid,  that 
knows  how  to  entertain  the  time  and  himself  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Company,  variety  of  employments,  or  recrea- 
tions, may  wear  out  the  day  with  the  emptiest  hearts ; 
but  when  a  man  hath  no  society  but  of  himself,  no  task 
to  set  himself  upon  but  what  arises  froin  his  own  bosom, 
surely  if  he  have  not  a  good  stock  of  former  notions  or  an 
inward  mint  of  new,  he  shall  soon  run  out  of  all,  and, 
as  some  forlorn  bankrupt,  grow  weary  of  himself.  Here- 
upon it  is,  that  men  of  barren  and  unexercised  hearts  can 
no  more  live  without  company,  than  fish  out  of  the  water; 
and  those  eremites  and  other  votaries^  who,  profesi^g 
enly  devotion,  have  no  mental  abilities  to  set  themselves 
on  work,  are  fain  to  tire  themselves  and  their  unwelcome 
hours,  with  the  perpetual  repetitions  of  the  same  orisons, 
which  are  now  grown  to  a  tedious  and  heartless  foftnaHty. 
Those  contemplative  spirits  that  are  furnished  with  gra- 
cious abilities  and  got  into  acquaintance  with  the  Qod  of 
heaven,  may  and  can  lead  a  life,  even  in  the  closest  re- 
straint or  wildest  s<^itariness,  nearest  to  angelical;  bnt 
those  which  neither  can  have  Mary's  heart  nor  will  have 
Martha's  hand,  must  needs  be  unprofitable  to  others  and 
wearisome  to  themselyes. 

LXXXVI.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  than  to  be*  a 
Christian  at  large;  but  the  beginnings  of  a  strict  and  se- 
rious Christianity  are  not  without  much  d^iculty;  for 
nature  affects  a  loose  kind  of  liberty,  which  it  cannot  en- 
dure to  have  restrained :  neither  fares  it  otherwise  witii 
it,  than  with  s(une  wild  colt,  which,  at  the  first  taking 
up,  flings,  and  plunges,  and  will  stand  on  nQ  ground ; 
but  after  it  hath  been  somewhile  disciplined  at  the  post, 
is  grown  tractable,  and  quietly  submits  either  to  Uie  sad* 
die  or  the  collar,     The  first  is  the  worst;  afterwards  that 
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which  was  tolerable  will  prove  easfy ;  and  that  which  was 
easy  will  be  found  pleasant ;  for  in  true  prs^^tical  Chris- 
tiaoity^  there  is  a  more  kindly  and  better  liberty.    ''  Stand 
fast/'  saith.the  apostle,  ^^  in  that  liberty,  wherewith  Christ 
hath:  made  you  free."     Lo  here  a  liberty  of  Christ's  mak- 
ing, and  therefore  both  just  and  excellent ;  for  what  other 
is  this  liberty,  than  a  freedom,  as  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
law,  so  from  the  bondage  of  sin?     '^  Being  then  made 
free  &om  sin,"  saith  St.  Paul,  ''  ye  became  the  servants 
of  righteousness,"  Rom.  vi.  18.     Here  are  two  masters, 
under  one  of  which  every  soul  must  serve,  either  sin  or 
righteousness :  if  we  be  free  from  one,  we  are  bond-men 
to  the  other.     We  say  truly,  the  service  of  God,  that  is, 
of  righteousness,  is  perfect  freedom ;  but  to  be  free  to 
sin  is  a  perfect  bondage ;  and  to  serve  sin,  is  no  other 
than  a  vassalage  to  the  Devil.    From  this  bondage,  Christ 
only  can  free  us.    ^^  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed,"  John  viii.  36 :  and  we  are  no  Chris- 
tians unless  we  be  thus  freed ;  and,  being  thus  freed,  we 
shall  rejoice  in  the  pleasant  fetters  of  onr  voluntary  and 
cheerful  obedience  to  righteousness;  neither  would  we^ 
for  a  world,  return  to  those  gieves  and  manacles  of  sin, 
which  we  once  held  our  most  dear  and  comely  orncunents; 
and  can  truly  say,  "  Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large 
room,"  Psalm  lum.  8»    '^  I  will  walk  at  liberty,  for  I  seek 
thy  precepts,"  Psalm  cxix.  45. 

LXXXVIL  I  cannot  but  pity  and  lament  the  condition 
of  those  Christians,  who,  for  the  hope  of  a  little  earthly 
dross,  do  willingly  put  themselves,  for  a  continuance,  out 
of  the  pale  of  God's  chufch.  What  do  they  else,  but  cast 
themselves  quite  out  of  the  Almighty's  protection,  who 
hath  not  bound  himself  to  follow  them  out  of  his  own 
walks,  or  to  seek  them  out  amongst  Turks  and  infidels? 
Well  may  hesay  to  them,  as  to  the  chief  pastor  of  Pergamus, 
"  I  know  thy  works,  and  where  thou  dwellest,  even  where 
Saten's  seat  is,"  Rev.  ii.  13.  But  have  they  any  reason 
to  expect,  that  he  should  dwell  with  them  there,  under  the 
reign  of  that  prince  of  darkness  ?  These  men  put  upon 
tb^msekes  that  hard  measure  which  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart  com^daii^  to  be  put  upon  him  by  his  worst 
enemes ;  ^^  Woe  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to  dwelP 
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with  Mesech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  among  the  tent^ 
of  Kedar/'  Psalm  cxx.  6.  That  holy  man  could,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  inveigh  against  his  persecutors,  for 
no  other  terms,  than  these  men  offer  to  themselves; 
'^  Cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord,  for  they  have  driven  me 
out  this  day  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  Go,  serve  other  gods,''  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19.  I  speak 
not  of  those  who  carry  God  along  with  them  in  his  ordi- 
nance ;  all  earths  are  ahke  to  us,  where  we  may  freely 
enjoy  his  presence ;  but  of  those  stragglers  who  care  not 
to  live  without  God,  so  they  may  be  befriended  by  mam- 
mon. How  ill  a  match  these  poor  men  make  for  them- 
selves, I  send  them  to  their  Saviour  to  learn ;  '^  What  is 
a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul ;  or  what  shsdl  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  soul  V*  God  forbid,  I  should  give  up  their  souls  for 
lost ;  but  I  must  say,  they  are  hazarded ;  for  herein  doubt- 
less they  tempt  God,  who  hath  not  promised  to  keep  them 
in  any  other,  than  their  just  ways ;  and  they  do,  in  a  sort, 
tempt  and  challenge  Satan  to  draw  them  on  either  to  a 
love  of  error  and  impiety,  or  at  least  to  a  cooling  of  their 
care  and  love  of  ttruth.  How  unlike  are  these  men  to  that 
wise  merchant  in  the  gospel!  He  sold  all  that  he  had,  to 
buy  the  pearl  of  great  price ;  they  sell  the  pearl,  to  buy  a 
little  worthless  merchandize.  As  the  greatest  part  of  their 
traffic  stands  upon  exchange,  so  I  heartily  wish  they  would 
make  this  one  exchange  more,  of  less  care  of  their  wealth 
for  more  care  of  their  souls. 

LXXXVIII.  Even  when  Joseph  was  a  great  lord  in 
Egypt,  second  to  none  but  Pharaoh,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  that  richest  country  of  the  world  ;  yet  then  his 
old  father  Jacob  thought  his  poor  parcel  of  Shechem  worthy 
to  be  bequeathed  to  him  and  embraced  of  him,  as  a  noble 
patrimony,  because  it  was  in  the  promised  land,  and  the 
legacy  of  a  dying  father.  H^w  justly  do  I  admire  the 
faith  both  of  the  father  and  son,  in  this  donation !  Jacob 
was  now  in  Goshen  ;  Shechem  was  in  Canaan ;  neither 
was  the  father  now  in  the  present  possession,  nor  were  the 
sons  in  some  ages  to  enjoy  it;  it  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  that  Israel  must  be  a  sojourner  in  a  strange 
country,  ere  they  shall  enter  into  the  promised  land. 
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Exod.  xiL  41 ;  jet  now,  as  foreseeing  the  future  possession 
which  his  posterity  should  take  of  this  spot  of  earth  so  long 
after,  Jacob  gives  Shechem  to  Joseph,  and  Joseph  appre- 
hends it  as  a  rich  blessing,  as  the  double  portion  of  the 
divided  primogeniture.  Infidelity  is  purblind,  and  can  see 
nothing  but  that,  which  is  hard  at  hand ;  faith  is  quick- 
sighted,  and  discerns  the  events  of  many  centuries  of 
years,  yea,  of  ages  to  come.  Abraham  saw  his  Saviour's 
day,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it,  a  thousand,  nine  hundred,  and 
forty  years  off;  and  Adam,  before  him,  almost  four  thou- 
sand years.  As  to  God  all  things  are  present,  even  future 
so  to  those  that  by  a  lively  faith  partake  of  him.  Why  do 
I  not,  by  that  faith,  see  my  Saviour  returning  in  his  hea- 
venly magnificence,  as  truly  as  now  I  see  the  heaven 
whence  he  shall  come  ?  and  my  body  arf  verily  raised  from 
the  dust  and  become  glorious,  as  now  I  see  It  weak,  and 
decrepit,  and  falling  into  the  dust  ? 

LXXXIX.  True  knowledge  causeth  appetite  and  de- 
sire ;  for  the  will  follows  the  understanding :  whatsoever 
that  apprehends  to  be  good  for  us,  the  effective  part  in- 
clines to  it.  No  man  can  have  any  regard  to  an  unknown 
good.  If  a  hungry  man  did  not  know  that  food  would 
refresh  and  nourish  him,  or  the  thirsty  that  drink  would 
satisfy  him,  or  the  naked  that  fire  would  warm  him,  or  the 
sick  that  physic  would  recover  him,  none  of  these  would 
affect  these  succours.  And  according  to  our  apprehen- 
sion of  the  goodness  and  use  of  these  helps,  so  is  our 
appetite  towards  thejn ;  for  the  object  of  the  will  is  a  known 
good,  either  true  or  appearing  so.  And  if  our  experience 
can  tell  us  of  some  that  can  say,  with  her  in  the  poet, 
"  I  see  and  approve  better  things,  but  follow  the  worse ;" 
it  is  not  for  that  evil  as  evil,  much  less  as  worse,  can  fall 
into  the  will,  but  that  their  appetite  over-carries  them  to  a 
misconceit  of  a  particular  good ;  so  as  howsoever,  in  a 
generality,  they  do  confusedly  assent  to  the  goodness  of 
some  holy  act  or  object,  yet,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
here  and  now  as  the  school  speaketh^  their  sensitive  ap- 
petite hath  prevailed  to  draw  them  to  a  persuasion,  that 
this  pleiisure  or  that  profit  is  worthy  to  be  embraced.  Like 
as  our  first  parents  had  a  general  apprehension,  that  it  was 
good  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  their  Creator,  but  when 
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itcsunetolbhe  forbidden  fruit,  now  their  eye  sind  dieir  ^r 
and  their  heart  tell  them,  it  is  good  for  them,  both  for 
pleasure  and  for  the  gain  of  knowledge,  to  taste  of  t^at 
forbidden  tree.     So  then  the  miscarriage  is  not  in  that  tbey 
affect  that  which  they  think  not  to  be  good,  but  in  that 
they  think  that  to  be  good,  which   is  not :  for,  alas,  for 
one  true  good  there  are  many  seeming,  which  delude  the 
soul  with  a  fair  semblance;  as  a  man,  in  a  generality, 
esteems  silver  above  brass,  but  when  he  meets  with  a 
rusty  piece  of  silver  and  a  clear  piece  of  brass,  he  chuses 
rather  the  clear  brass  than  the  silver  defaced  with  rust. 
Surely  it  is  our  ignorance  that  is  guilty  of  our  cool  neglect 
of  our  spiritual  good.     If  we  did  know  how  sweet  the 
Lord  is  in  his  sure  promises,  in  his  unfailing  mercies,  we 
could  not  but  long  after  him,  and  remain  unsatisfied  till 
we  find  him  ours.     Would  God  be  pleased  to  shine  in  onr 
hearts  by  the  light  of  the  true  knowledge  of  himself,  we 
could  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  heat  in  our 
afiections  towards  his  infinite  goodness.    Did  we  but  know 
how  sweet  and  delectable,  Christ,  the  heavenly  manna,  is, 
we  could  not  but  hunger  after  him ;  and  we  could  not 
hunger  and  not  be  satisfied,  and,  in  being  satisfied,  blessed, 
XC.  Those  which  we  miscal  goods,  are  but,  in  their 
nature,  indifferent;  and  are  either  good  or  evil  as  they 
are  affected,  as  they  are  used.     Indeed  all  their  malignity 
or  virtue  is  in  the  mind,  in  the  hand,  of  the  possessor, 
Riches  ill  got,  ill  kept,  ill  spent,  are  but  the  mamsion  of 
iniquity ;  but  if  well,  "  the  crown  of  the  wise  is  their 
riches,"  Prov.  xiv.  24.    How  can  it  be  amiss  to  have  much, 
when  he  that  was  the  richest  man  of  the   east,  was  the 
holiest?  Job  i.  1,  3;   yea,  when  God  himself  is  justly 
styled  the  Possessor  of  heaven  and  eartit  ?     How  can  it  be 
amiss  to  have  little,  when  our  Saviour  says,  "  Blessed  are 
ye  poor?"  Luke  vi.  20.     And  if  from  that  divine  mou^ 
we  hear  a  woe  to  the  rich,  himself  interprets  it  of  th^m 
that  trust  in  riches,  Luke  vi.  24 ;    Mark  x.  24 ;    1  Tim. 
vi.  17.     If  our  riches  possess  us,  instead  of  our  possessing 
them,  we.  have  changed  our  God  and  lost  ourselves ;  but  if 
we  have  learnt  to  use  our  wealth  and  not  enjoy  it,  we  may 
be  no  less  gracious  than  rich.     If  a  rich  man  have  a  large 
and  humble  heart  and  a  just  hand,  he  injierits  the  bledsingof 
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the  poor;  if  a  poor  man  haye  a  proud  heart  aad  a  thievisii 
haad^.he  caxries  away  the  woe  from  the  rich.  "  Riches,*' 
saith  wise  Solomon,  '*  make  themselves  wings ;  they  fly 
away  as  an  eagle  towards  heaven,"  Pror.  xxiii.  5.  So  as  we 
may  nse  the  matter,  our  souls  may  fly  thitherward  with 
thon ;  if  we  *'  do  good,  and  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  in  store 
for  ourselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  we  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,"  1  Tim.  yi.  18,  19. 
Let  me  say  with  Agnr,  ^*  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ; "  but  whethersoever  God  gives,  I  am  both  thankful 
and  indifferoit,  so  that  while  I  am  rich  in  estate,  I  may 
be  poor  in  spirit ;  and  while  I  am  poor  in  estate,  I  may  be 
rich  in  grace. 

XCI.  Had  I  been  in  the  streets  of  Jericho,  sure,  me- 
thinks,  I  should  have  justled  with  Zaccheus  for  the  syca- 
more to  see  Jesus,  and  should  have  blessed  my  eyes  for  so 
happy  a  prospect ;  and  yet  I  consider  that  many  a  one  saw 
his  face  on  earth,  who  shall  never  see  his  glory  in  heaven ; 
and  I  hear  the  apostle  say,  *'  Though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more," 
2  Cor.  y.  16.  O  for  the  eyes  of  a  Stephen,  that  **  saw  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  !"  Acts  vii.  55^  56.  That  pros- 
pect did  as  much  transcend  this  of  Zaccheus,  as  heaven  is 
above  eartii,  celestial  glory  above  human  infirmity.  And 
why  should  not  the  eyes  of  my  faith  behold  the  same 
object  which  was  seen  by  Stephen's  bodily  eyes  ?  I  see 
thee,  O  Saviour,  I  see  thee,  as  certainly,  though  not  so 
clearly.  Do  you  sharpen  and  fortify  these  weak  eyes  of 
mine,  that  in  "  thy  light!  may  see  light." 

XCII.  How  gracious  a  word  was  that  which  God  said 
to  Israel,  '<  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name/'  and  **  thou 
art  mine!"  Isaiah  xliii.  1.  He  who  imposed  that  name 
upon  Jacob,  makes  familiar  use  of  it  to  his  posterity. 
Neither  is  liie  case  singular,  but  universally  common  to 
all  his  spiritual  issue.  There  is  not  one  of  them,  whom  he 
doth  not  both  call  by  his  name  and  challenge  for  his  own, 
He  that  '<  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  and  calleth  them 
all  by  their  names,"  hath  also  a  name  for  every  of  these 
earthly  luminaries.    He  who  brought  all  other  liying  crea<r 
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tures  unto  man  to  see  how  he  would  call  them,  and  would 
make  use  of  Adam's  appellation,  reserved  the  naming  of 
man  to  himself,  Gen.  ii.  19,  20.  Neither  is  there  any  one 
of  his  inuumerous  posterity,  whom  he  knows  not  by  name. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  take  notice  of  their  names ;  another 
thing  to  call  them  by  tlieir  names :  that  denotes  his  om« 
niscience;  this,  his  specialty  of  favour:  none  are  thus 
graced  but  the  true  sons  of  Israel.  As  God's  children  do 
not  content  themselves  with  a  confused  knowledge  of  a 
Deity,  but  rest  not  till  they  have  attained  a  distinct  appre-. 
hension  of  their  God  as  he  hath  revealed  himself  to  man, 
so  doth  God  again  to  them :  it  is  not  enough  that  he  knows 
them  in  a  general  view  as  in  the  throng,  wherein  we  see 
many  faces,  none  distinctly ;  but  he  singles  them  out  in  a 
familiar  kind  of  severality  both  of  knowledge  and  respect. 
As  then  he  hath  names  for  the  several  stars  of  heaven, 
Gimah,  Cesil,  Mazzaroth,  Job  ix.  9 ;  xxxviii.  '31 ;  and  for 
the  several  angels,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  and  calls 
them  by  the  proper  names  which  he  hath  given  them ;  so 
he.  doth  to  every  one  of  his  faithful  ones :  of  one  he  saith, 
'*  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  John  ; "  of  another,  *^  Thou 
art  Simon,  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas;"  to  one  he  says, 
^*  Zaccheus,  come  down;"  to  another,  ^^  Cornelius,  thj 
prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up."  In  short,  there  is 
no  one  of  his  whom  he  doth  not  both  know,  and  call  by 
his  name.  What  a  comfort  is  this  to  a  poor  wretched  man, 
to  think,  ^  Here  I  walk,  obscure  and  contemptible  upon 
earth,  in  a  condition  mean  and  despised  of  men ;  but  the 
great  God  of  heaven  is  pleased  to  tsdce  such  notice  of  me, 
as  even  from  heaven  to  call  me  by  my  name,  and  to  single 
me  out  for  grace  and  salvation ;  and  not  only  mention  my 
name  from  above  in  the  gracious  offer  of  his  ordinances, 
but  to  write  it  in  the  eternal  register  of  heaven.  What  care 
I  to  be  inglorious,  yea  causelessly  infamous  with  men, 
while  I  am  thus  honoured  by  the  Kmg  of  glory  ? ' 

XCIII.  It  is  the  great  wisdom  and  providence  of  the 
Almighty  so  to  order  the  dispositions  and  inclinations  of 
men,  that  they  affect  divers  and  different  works  and 
pleasures;  some  are  for  manuary  trades ;  others,  for  in- 
tellectual employments:  one  is  for  the  land  ;  another,  for 
the  .sea;  one,  for  husbandry;  another,  for  merchandise; 
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one  18  for  architecture;  another,  for  vestiary  services: 
one  is  for  fishing;  another,  for  pasturs^:  and,  in  the 
learned  trades,  one  is  for  the  mistress  of  sciences,  di- 
vinity; another,  for  the  law,  whether  civil  or  municipal; 
^  third  is  for  the  search  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
the  skill  and  practice  of  physic ;  and  each  one  of  these 
divides  itself  into  many  differing  varieties.  Neither  is  it 
otherwise  in  matters  of  pleasure :  one  places  his  delight 
in  following  his  hawk  and  hound :  another,  in  the  har- 
mony of  music :  one  makes  his  garden  his  paradise,  and 
enjoys  the  flourishing  of  his  fair  tulips:  another  finds 
contentment  in  a  choice  library:  one  loves  his  bowl  or 
his  bow :  another  pleases  himself  in  the  patient  pastime 
of  his  angle.  For  surely  if  all  men  affected  one  and 
the  same  trade  of  life  or  pleasure  of  recreation,  it  were 
not  po^ible  that  they  coula  live  one  by  another ;  neither 
could  there  be  any  use  of  commerce,  whereby  man*s  life 
is  maintained ;  neither  could  it  be  avoided,  but  that  the 
envy  of  the  inevitable  rivality  would  cut  each  other's 
throats.  It  is  good  reason  we  should  make  a  right  use 
of  this  gracious  and  provident  dispensation  of  Sie  Al- 
mighty :  and  therefore  that  we  should  improve  pur  several 
dispositions  and  faqulties  to  the  advancing  of  the  common 
stock ;  and  withal,  that  we  sould  neither  encroach  upon 
each  others'  profession,  nor  be  apt  to  censure  each  others' 
recreation, 

XCIV.  He  were  very  quicksighted,  that  could  perceive 
the  growing  of  the  grass  or  the  moving  of  the  shadow 
upon  the  dial ;  yet  when  those  are  done,  every  eye  doth 
easily  discern  them.  It  is  no  otherwise  in  the  progress 
of  grace ;  which  how  it  increaseth  in  the  soul  and  by  what 
degrees,  we  cannot  hope  to  perceive ;  but,  being  grown, 
we  may  see  it.  It  is  the  fault  of  many  Christians,  that 
they  depend  too  much  upon  sense,  and  make  that  the 
judge  of  their  spiritual  estate,  being  too  much  dejected, 
when  they  do  not  sensibly  feel  the  proofs  of  their  pro- 
ficiency and  the  present  proceedings  of  their  regeneration. 
Why  do  they  not  as  well  question  the  growth  of  their 
stature,  because  they  do  not  see  every  day  how  much  they 
are  thriven  ?  Surely  it  must  needs  be,  that  spiritual 
things  are  less  perceptible  than  bodily :  much  more  there- 
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fore  must  we,  in  these,  wait  upon  time  for  necessary  con- 
viction ;  and  well  may  it  suffice  us,  if,  upon  an  impartial 
comparing  of  the  present  measure  of  our  knowledge, 
faith,  obedience,  wiUi  the  former,  we  can  perceive  ourselves 
any  whit  sensibly  advanced. 

XGV.  The  wise  Christian  hath  learned  to  value  every 
thing  according  to  its  own  worth.  If  we  be  too  glad  of 
these  earthly  things,  it  is  the  way  to  be  too  much  i&icted 
with  their  loss,  and  while  we  have  them,  to  be  transported 
into  pride  and  wantonness;  if  we  esteem  them  too  little 
it  is  the  way  tx)  an  unthankful  disrespect  of  the  giver. 
Christianity  carries  the  heart  in  a  just  equipoise.  When 
they  come,  they  are  welcomed  without  too  much  joy ;  and 
when  they  go,  they  part  without  tears.  We  may  smile  at 
these  earthly  favours,  not  laugh  out  ;•  we  may  like  them, 
but  we  must  take  heed  of  being  in  love  with  them ;  for 
love,  of  what  kind  soever  it  be,  is  not  without  the  power  of 
assimilation.  If  we  love  the  world,  we  cannot  but  be 
worldly-minded ;  '^  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind 
the  things  of  the  flesh ; "  and  **  to  be  carnally  minded^  is 
death.''  Contrarily,  if  we  love  God,  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature ;  and  we  are  such  as  we  affect. 
If  we  be  Christians  in  earnest,  certainly  the  inner  rooms 
of  our  hearts,  which  are  the  holy  of  holies,  are  reserved 
for  the  Almighty ;  the  outer  courts  may  be  for  the  commcMi 
resort  of  lawful  cares  and  desires..  They  may  come  and 
go,  but  our  God  shall  have  his  fixed  habitation  here  for 
ever. 

'  XCVI.  Nature  is  sly  and  cunnine ;  neither  is  it  possible 
to  take  her  without  a  shift :  the  light  hussy  "  wipes  her 
mouth,"  and  it  was  not  she ;  Prov.  xxz.  10.  Rachael  hath 
stolen  her  father's  teraphim,  and  the  custom  of  women  is 
uponher.  Saul  reserves  all  the  fat  cattle  of  the  Amale- 
kites ;  it  is  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  his  God.  Neither  is 
it  so  only  in  excusing  an  evil  done,  but  in  waving  a  good  to 
be  done,  "  I  am  not  eloquent,"  saith  Moses ;  ''  send  by 
him,  by  whom  thou  shouldest  send;  Pharaoh  will  kill 
me :  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,"  saith  the  sluggard.  "  I 
have  married  a  wife,  I  cannot  come,"  saith  the  sansuai 
guest.  "  If  I  give,  I  shall  want."  "  If  I  make  a  strici 
-profession,  I  shall  be  censured."    Whereas  true  grace  is. 
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oa  the  bne  side,  downright  and  ingenuous  in  its  confes- 
sionsy  not  sparing  to  take  shame  to  itself,  that  it  may  give 
glory  to  God ;  on  the  other  side,  resolutely  constant  to  its 
holy  purposes.  **  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord." 
"  If  I  perish,  I  perish."  "  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  It  is  not  hard,  therefore,  for  us  to  know 
what  mistress  we  serve.  If  our  care  and  endeavour  be,  by 
witty  evasions  to  shuffle  off  both  evil  and  good,  we  are  the 
vassals  of  nature ;  but  if  we  shall  with  an  humble  peni- 
tence acknowledge  our  evil,  and  set  ourselves  with  firm 
resolutions  upon  the  tasks  of  good,  we  are,  under  grace, 
in  a  way  to  glory. 

XCVII.  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  always  to  keep  his 
eyes  at  home ;  but  sometimes  to  look  abroad  at  his  neigh- 
bours, and  to  compare  his  own  condition  with  the  worse 
estate  of  others.  I  know  I  deserve  no  more  than  the 
meanest,  no  better  than  the  worst  of  men;  yet. how  many 
do  I  see  and  hear  to  lie  groaning  upon  their  sick  beds,  in 
great  extremity  of  torment ;  whereas  I  walk  up  and  down 
in.  a  competency  of  health !  How  many  do  I  see  ready  to 
famish,  and  forced  to  either  beg  or  starve ;  whereas  I  eat 
my  own  bread  1  How  many  lie  rotting  in  gaols  and  dun- 
geons, or  are.  driven  to  wander  in  unknown  deserts  or 
amongst  people  whose  knowledge  they  understand  not ; 
whereas  I  enjoy  home  and  hberty !  How  many.are  shriek- 
ing under  scourges  and  racks;  whereas  I  sit  at  ease! 
And  if  I  shall  cast  mine  eyes  upon  my  spiritual  condition, 
alas,  how  many  do  I  see  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death ;  whereas  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  hath  risen  to 
me  with  healing  in  his  wings !  How  many  lie  in  a  woeful 
bondage  under  sin  and  Satan ;  whereas  my  Saviour  hath 
freed  me  from  those  hellish  chains,  and  brought  me  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Qod  !  How  many  are 
n&iserably  mis-led  into  the  dangerous  by-paths  of  error ; 
whereas  he  hath  graciously  kept  me  in  the  plain  and  sure 
way  of  his  saving  truth !  '  If  we  do  not  sometimes  make 
these  not  proud,  but  thankful  comparisons;  and  look 
upon  ourselves,  not  with  direct  beams,  but  by  reflection 
upon  others;  we  shall  never  be  sensible  enough  of  our 
own  .mercies. 
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XCVIII.  The  true  Christtan  is  in  a  very  happy  con' 
dition ;  for  no  man  will  envy  him,  and  he  can  envy  no- 
body. None  will  envy  him,  for  the  world  cannot  know 
how  happy  he  is;  how  happy  in  the  favour  of  God; 
how  happy  in  the  enio^ng  of  that  favour.  Those  secret 
delights  that  he  finas  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  those 
comfortable  pledge  of  love  and  mutual  interchanges  of 
blessed  interest  which  pass  between  them,  are  not  for 
worldly  hearts  to  conceive;  and  no  man  will  envy  an 
unknown  happiness.  On  the  other  side,  he  cannot  envy 
the  world's  greatest  favourite  under  heaven ;  for  he  well 
knows  how  fickle  and  uncertain  that  man*8  felicity  is  : 
he  sees  him  walking  upon  ice,  and  perceives  every  foot 
of  his  sliding,  and  threatening  a  fall;  and  hears  that 
brittle  pavement,  at  every  step,  crackling  under  him, 
and  ready  to  give  way  to  his  swallowing  up ;  and  withal 
finds,  if  those  pleasures  of  hi«  could  be  constant  and 
permanent,  how  poor  and  unsatisfying  they  are,  and 
how  utterly  unable  to  yield  true  contentment  to  the  soul. 
The  Christian,  therefore,  while  others  look  upon  him  with 
pity  and  scorn,  laughs  secretly  to  himself  in  his  bosom, 
as  well  knowing  there  is  nope  but  he  truly  happy. 

XGIX.  It  was  a  high  and  honourable  embassy,  whereon 
the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  down  to  thje  blessed  virgin, 
that  she  should  be  the  mother. x)f  her  Saviour:  nether 
was  that  inferior,  of  the  glorious,  angel  that  brougbt  the 
joyRil  tidings  of  the  incaniation  and  birth  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem :  but  a  far  more 
happy  errand  was  that  which  the  Lord  Jesus,  after  his 
resurrection,  committed  to  the  Marys:  '*  Go  to  my 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  Goa,*'  John 
XX.  17.  Lo^  he  says  not,  ^'  I  am  risen,''  but  '^  I  ascend;'' 
as  if  he  had  forgot  the  earth  whence  lie  arose,  and  thought 
only  on  that  heaven  whither  he  was  going-:  upon  his 
Easter,  his  mind  is  oa  hi^  Ascension-day.  As  there  had 
been  nothing  but  discomfort  in  death,  vrithout  4.  resur- 
rection ;  so  there  had  been  little  comfort  in  a  lesurBeetion, 
without  an  ascenuon  to  glory.  There  is  a  coAteatment 
in  the  very  act,  ^^  I  ascend :"  even  nature  is  ambitious, 
and  we  do  all  affect  to  mount  higher^  as  to  .come  .down 
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is  a  death.    But  this  height  is,  like  the  asceiidanty  in* 
finite;  **  I  ascend  to  my  Father:^  there  was  the  glory 
which  he  put  ofF  in  his  humble  incarnation ;  there  was 
the  glory  which  he  was  now  to  resame  and  possess  to  all 
eternity.    And,  as  if  nature  and  adoption  coold  giTe  a 
like  interest,  he  puts  both  together ;  ''  My  Father  and 
your  Father ;  my  God  and  your  God.**    His  mercy  Toach- 
safes  to  style  us  brethren ;  yet  the  distance  is  immeasare- 
able  betwixt  him,  the  Son  of  his  eternal  essence^  and  us, 
the  naturally  wretched  sons  of  his  gracious  election ;  yet 
as  if  both  he  and  we  should  be  co-heirs  of  the  same 
blessedness,  though  not  in  the  same  measure,  he  says, 
''  My  Father  and  your  Father ;"  first,  my  Father ;   then, 
yours;  and  indeed  therefore  ours^ because  his:  it  is  in 
him  that  we  are  elected,  that  we  are  adopted;  without 
him,  God  were  not  only  a  stranger,  but  an  enemy :  it  is 
the  Son,  that  must  make  us  free ;  it  is  the  Son  that  must 
make  us  sons:  if  we  be  his,  the  Father  cannot  bnt  be 
ours.    O  the  unspeakable  comfort  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian  in  respect  of  his  bodily  nature !    He  cannot  bat 
say,  with  Job,  to  the  worm,  **  Thon  art  my  mother  and 
my  sister;*'  in  his  spiritual  right,  God  the  Son  hath  h«re 
authorized  him  to  say  to  the  Almiehty,  **  Thou  art  my 
Father ;"  and  in  nature,  in  regard  of  our  frail  and  dting 
<;ondition,  willingly  say,  **  I  descend  to  the  grave/'    ratth 
makes  abundant  amends  in  him,  and  can  as  cheerfully 
say,  '<  I  ascend  to  my  Father."    And  what  son  that  is  not 
altc^her  graceless,  would  not  be  glad  to  go  to  his  father, 
though  it  were  to  a  meaner  house  than  his  own ;  and 
therefore  is  ready  to  say,  ''  I  will  descend  to  my  Father?'' 
How  much  more,  when  his  many  mansions  are  infinitely 
glorious,  and  when   all  our   happiness  consists  in  his 
blessed  presence,  must  we  needs  say,  with  a  ioy  unspeak- 
able and  glorious,  "  I  ascend  to  my  Father ! 

C.  God  made  man  the  Lord  of  his  creatures :  he  made 
him  not  a  tyrant :  he  gave  the  creatures  to  man  for  his 
lawful  use,  not  for  his  wanton  cruelty.  Man  may  there- 
fore .exercise  his  just  sovereignty  oVer  the  beasts  of  the 
fieldj  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fish^  of  the  sea ;  not  his 
lawless  will,  to  their  needless  destruction  or  torment. 
.Had  man  made  the  creature,  he  could  but  challenge  an 
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absolute  dominion  over  that  work  of  his  hands ;  but  now 
that  he  is  only  a  fellow-creature  to  the  meanest  .worm, 
what  an  insolent  usurpation  is  this  so  licentiously  to  domi- 
neer over  his  fellow-dust !  Yea,  that  great  God  who  gave 
a  being  to  the  creature  and  therefore  hath  a  full  and 
illimited  power  over  his  own  workmanship,  takes  no 
pleasure  to  make  use  of  that  power  to  the  unnecessary 
vexation  and  torture  of  what  he  hath  made.  That  all- 
wise  and  bountiful  Creator  who  hath  put  into  the  hands  of 
man  the  subordinate  dominion  over  all  the  store  of  these 
inferior  elements,  hath  made  the  limit  of  his  command, 
not  necessity  only,  but  convenience  too :  but  if  man  shall 
go  beyond  these  bounds,  and  will  destroy  the  creature 
only  because  he  will,  and  put  it  to  pain  because  it  is  his 
pleasure,  he  abuseth  his  sovereignty  to  a  sinful  imperious- 
ness,  and  shall  be  accountable  for  his  cruelty.  When  the 
apostle,  upon  occasion  of  the  law  for  not  muzzling  the 
mouth  of  Uie  ox,  asks,  ''  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen?" 
can  we  think  he  meant  to  question  the  regard  that  God 
hath  to  so  useful  a  creature  ?  Do  we  not  hear  the  psalmist 
say,  ^'  He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young 
ravens  that  cry  ?  "  Do  we  not  hear  our  Saviour  say,  that 
^^  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  our  heavenly 
Father?"  And,  of  how  much  more  value  is  an  ox  than 
many  thousands  of  sparrows !  Is  not  the  speech  therefore 
both  comparative  and  typical  ?  Is  the  main  care  that  God 
takes  in  that  law,  for  provision  to  be  made  for  the  beast  ? 
and  doth  he  not  rather,  under  that  figure,  give  order  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  spiritual  oxen  that  labour  in  the 
husbandry  of  the  Almighty?  Doubtless,  as  even  the 
sa\^e  creatures,  ^'  the  young  lions  seek  their  meat  from 
God,"  so  they  find  it  from  him  in  due  season;  '*  He 
openeth  his  hand,  and  fiUeth  every  creature  with  good.** 
Is  God  so  careful  for  preserving,  and  shall  man  be  so 
licentious  in  destroying  them  ?  ^'  A  righteous  man,"  saith 
Solomon,  '*  regardeth  tiie  life  of  his  beast ; "  he  is  no  better 
therefore  than  a  wicked  man,  that  regardeth  it  not.  To 
offer  violence  to,  and  to  take  away  the  life  from,  our 
fellow-creatures  without  a  cause,  is  no  less  than  tyranny. 
Surely  no  other  measure  should  a  man  offer  to  his  beast» 
than  that  which,  if  his  beast,  vnth  Balaam's,  could  expos« 
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tulate  with  him^  he  could  well  justify  to  it;  no  other  than 
that  man,  if  he  had  been  made  a  beast,  would  have  been 
content  should  have  been  offered  by  man  to  him;  no 
other,  than  he  shall  make  account  to  answer  to  a  common 
Creator.  Justly  do  we  smile  at  the  niceness  of  the 
foolish  Manichees,  who  made  scruples  to  pull  a  herb  or 
flower,  and  were  ready  to  preface  apologies  and  excuses 
for  the  reaping  of  their  com  and  grinding  the  grain  they 
fed  upon ;  as  if  these  vegetables  were  sensible  of  pam, 
and  capable  of  our  oppression :  but  surely  for  those  crea- 
tures, which,  enjoying  a  sensitive  life,  forego  it  with  no 
less  anguish  and  reluctation  than  ourselves,  and  would  be 
as  ¥rilling  to  live  without  harm,  as  their  owners  ;  they  may 
well  challenge  both  such  mercy  and  justice  at  our  hands, 
as  that  in  the  usage  of  them  we  may  approve  ourselves  to 
their  Maker.  Wherein  I  blush  and  grieve,  to  see  how  far 
we  are  exceeded  by  Turks  and  infidels,  whom  mere  nature 
hath  taught  more  tenderness  to  the  poor  brute  creatures, 
than  we  have  learned  from  the  holier  rules  of  charitable 
Christianity.  For  my  part,  let  me  rather  affect  and 
applaud  the  harmless  humour  of  that  miscalled  saint,  who 
in  an  indiscreet  humility,  called  every  wolf  his  brother, 
and  every  sheep,  yea,  every  ant,  his  sister ;  fell  owing  him- 
self with  every  thing  that  had  life  in  it,  as  well  as  himself; 
than  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  those  men,  who  take 
pleasure  in  the  abuse,  persecution,  destruction  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  upon  no  other  quarrel,  than  because 
they  live. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


WHAT    DEVOTION    IS. 


X/EvoTiON  is  the  life  of  religion,  the  very  soul  of  piety, 
the  highest  employment  of  grace,  and  no  other  than  the 
pre-possession  of  heaven  by  the  saints  of  God  here  upon 
earth :  every  improvement  whereof  is  of  more  advantage 
and  value  to  the  Christian  soul,  than  all  the  profit  and  con- 
tentments which  this  world  can  afford  it. 

There  is  a  kind  of  art  of  devotioQ,  if  we  can  attain  unto 
it,  whereby  the  practice  thereof  may  be  much  advanced. 
We  have  known  indeed  some  holy  souls,  who,  out  of  the 
general  precepts  of  piety  and  their  own  happy  experiments 
of  God's  mercy,  have,  through  the  grace  of  God,  grown  to 
a  great  measure  of  perfection  this  way ;  who  yet  might 
have  been  much  expedited  and  completed  by  those  helps, 
which  the  greater  illumination  and  experience  of  others 
might  have  afforded  them.  Like  as  we  see  it  in  other 
faculties ;  there  are  those  who,  out  of  a  natural  dexterity 
and  their  own  frequent  practice,  have  got  into  a  safe  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  have  handled  their  weapon  with  com- 
mendable skill,  whom  yet  the  fence -school  might  have 
raised  to  a  higher  pitch  of  cunning.  As  nature  is  per- 
fected, so  grace  is  not  a  little  furthered  by  art ;  since  it 
pleaseth  the  wisdom  of  God  to  work  ordinarily  upon  the 
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•Dul,  not  by  the  immediate  power  of  miracle,  but  in  such 
methods  and  by  such  means,  as  may  most  conduce  to  his 
blessed  ends.  It  is  true,  that  all  our  good  motions  come 
from  the  Spirit  of  God;  neither  is  it  less  tnie,  that  all 
the  good  counsels  of  others  proceed  from  the  same  Spirit ; 
and  that  good  Spirit  cannot  be  cross  to  itself:  he  therefore 
that  infuses  good  thoughts  into  us,  suggests  also  such 
directions,  as  may  render  us  apt  both  to  receive  and  im- 
prove them.  If  God  be  bounteous,  we  may  not  be  idle 
and  neglective  of  our  spiritual  aids. 

If  you  tell  me,  by  way  of  instance  in  a  particular  act  of 
devotion,  that  there  is  a  gift  of  prayer,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  not  tied  to  rules,  I  yield  both  these ;  but  withal 
I  timst  say  there  are  -also  helps  of  prayer,  and  that  we 
must  not  expect  immediate  inspirations.  I  find  the  world 
much  mistaken  in  both.  They  think  that  man  hath  the 
gift  of  prayer,  who  can  utter  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
roundly  unto  God,  who  can  express  himself  smoothly  in 
the  phrase  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  press  God  with  most . 
proper  words  and  passionate  vehemence ;  and  surely  this 
is  a  trommendable  faculty,  wheresoever  it  is :  but  this  is 
not  the  gift  of  prayer ;  you  may  call  it,  if  you  will,  the  gift 
of  elocution.  Do  we  say  that  man  hath  the  gift  of  plead- 
ing, who  can  talk  eloquently  at  the  bar ;  who  can,  in  good 
terms,  loudly  and  earnestly  ipportune  the  judge  for  his 
client  ?  and  not  rather  he  who  brings  the  strongest  reason, 
and  quotes  his  books  and  precedents  with  most  truth  and 
clearest  evidence^  so  as  may  convince  the  jury  and  persuade 
the  judge  ?  Do  we  say  he  hath  the  gift  of  preaching,  who 
can  deliver  himself  in  a  flowing  manner  of  speech  to  his 
hearers,  who  can  cite  scripture  or  fathers,  who  can  please 
his  auditory  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  ?  or  rather  he  who 
can  divide  the  word  aright,  interpret  it  soundly,  apply  it 
judiciously,  put  it  home  to  the  conscience ;  speaking  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Spirit ;  powerfully  convincing  the  gain- 
sayers;  comforting  the  dejected;  and  drawing  every  soul 
nearer  to  heaven?  The  like  must  we  say  for  prayer;  the 
gift  whereof  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have,  not  that  hath 
the  most  rennible  tongue,  for  prayer  is  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  the  lips,  as  of  the  heart ;  but  he  that  hath  the  most 
illuminated  apprehension  of  the  God  to  whom  he  speaks, 
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the  deepest  sense  of  his  own  wants,  the  most  eager  long- 
ings after  grace,  the  feryentest  desires  of  supplies  firom 
hearen,  and,  in  a  word,  whose  heart  sends  up  the  strong' 
est  groans  and  cries  to  the  Fadier  of  mercies. 

Neither  may  we  look  for  enthusiasms  and  immediate 
inspirations,  putting  ourselves  upon  God's  Spirit  in  the 
solemn  exercises  of  our  invocation,  without  heed  or,  medi- 
tation; the  dangerous  inconvenience  whereof  hath  been 
too  often  found  in  the  rash  and  unwarrantable  expressions 
that  have 'fallen  from  the  mouths' of  unwary  suppliants : 
but  we  must  address  ourselves  with  due  preparation  to 
that  holy  ^ork ;  we  must  digest  our  suits,  and  fore-order 
our  supplications  to  the  Almighty;  so  that  there  may  be 
excellent  and  necessary  use  of  meet  rules  of  our  devotion. 

He  whose  Spirit  helps  us  to  pray,  and*  whose  lips  taught 
us  how  to  pray,  is  an  all-sufficient  example  for  us.  All  the 
skill  of  men  and  angels  cannot  afford  a  more  exquisite 
model  of  supplicatory  devotion,  than  that  blessed  Saviour 
of  ours  gave  us  in  the  mount ;  led  in  by  a  divine  and  heart- 
raising  preface,  carried  out  with  a  strong  and  heavenly 
enforcement ;  wherein  an  awful  compellation  makes  way 
for  petition,  and  petition  makes  way  for  thanksgiving; 
the  petitions  marshalled  in  a  most  exact  order,  for  spiritual 
blessings  which  have  an  immediate  concernment  of  God, 
in  the  first  place ;  then  for  temporal  favours  which  con- 
cern ourselves;  in  the  second.  So  punctual  a  method  had 
not  been  observed  by  him  that  heareth  prayer,  if  it  had  been 
all  one  to  him  to  have  liad  our  devotions  confused  and 
tumultuary. 

There  is  commonly  much  mistaking  of  devotion,  as  if  it 
were  nothing  but  an  act  of  vocal  prayer,  expiring  with 
that  holy  breath,  and  revived  with  the  next  task  of  our  in- 
vocation ;  which  is  usually  measured  of  many  by  frequence, 
length,  smoothness  of  expression,  loudness,  vehemence : 
whereas  indeed  it  is  rather  an  habitual  disposition  of  a 
holy  soul,  sweetly  conversing  with  God  in  all  the  forms  of 
a  heavenly,  yet  awful  familiarity ;  and  a  constant  enter- 
tainment of  ourselves  here  below  with  the  God. of  spirits, 
ill  bur  sanctified  thoughts  and  affections  :  one  of  the  noble 
exercises  whereof  is  our  access  to  the  throne  of  gi-ace  in 
our  prayers ;  whereto  may  be  added,  the  ordering  of  our 
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holy  attendance  upon  the  blessed  word  and  sacraments  of 
the  Almighty. 

.Nothing  hinders  therefore,  but  that  a  stammering  sup* 
pliant  may  reach  to  a  more  eminent  devotion,  than  he  who 
can  deliver  himself  in  the  most  fluent  and  pathetical  forms 
of  elocution ;  and  that  our  silence  may  be  more  devout^ 
than  our  noise. 

We  shall  not  need  to  send  you  to  the  cells  or  cloisters 
for  this  skill,  although  it  will  hardly  be  believed  how  far 
some  of  their  contemplative  men  have  gone  in  the  theory 
hereof;  perhaps,  like  as  chymists  give  rules  for  the  attain- 
ing of  that  elixir  which  they  never  found ;  for  surely  they 
must  needs  fail  of  that  perfection  they  pretend,  who  are 
commonly  in  the  object  of  it,  always  in  the  ground  of  it, 
which*is  faith,  stripped,  by  their  opinion,  of  the  most  com* 
fortable  use  of  it,  certainty  of  application. 

As  there  may  be  many  resemblances  betwixt  light  and 
devotion,  so  this  one  especially,  that  as  there  is  a  light  uni- 
versally di£fused  through  the  air,  and  there  is  a  particular 
recollection  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  sun  and  stars,  so 
it  is  in  devotion — there  is  a  general  kind  of  devotion,  that 
goes  through  the  renewed  heart  and  life  of  a  Christian, 
which  we  may  term  kahitual  and  virtual;  and  there  is  a 
special  and  fixed  exercise  of  devotion,  which  we  name 
actucU. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REQUISITES   TO   THE   EFFECTUAL    PERFORMANCE    OF 

DEVOTION. 

The  soul  that  is  rightly  affected  to  God,  is  never  void  of 
a  holy  devotion.  Wherever  it  is,  whatever  it  doth,  it  is 
still  lifted  up  to  God,  and  fastened  upon  him,  and  con- 
verses with  him ;  ever  serving  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  him  with  trembling. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  Heart  must  be  settled  in  a  right  Apprehension  of  Ood* 

For  the  effectual  performance  whereof,  it  is  requirite  first, 
that  the  heart  be  settled  in  a  right  apprehension  of  our 
God,  without  -which  our  devotion  is  not  thankless  only,  but 
sinful. 

With  much  labour  therefore,  and  agitation  of  a  mind 
illuminated  from  a'bove,  we  must  find  ourselves  wrought  to 
a  high,  awful,  adorative,  and  constant  conceit  of  that  in- 
comprehensible Majesty,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 
are— one  God,  in  three  most  glorious  Persons ;  infinite  in 
wisdom,  in  power,  in  justice,  in  mercy,  in  providence,  in 
all  that  he  is,  in  all  that  he  hath,  in  all  that  he  doth ;  dwel- 
ling in  light  inaccessible ;  attended  with  thousand  thou- 
sands of  angels  :  whom  yet  we  neither  can  know,  neither 
would  it  avail  us  if  we  could,  but  in  the  face  of  the  eternal 
Son  of  hiB  love,  our  blessed  Mediator,  God  and  Man ;  who 
sits  at  the  right-hand  of  Majesty  in  the  highest  heavens : 
from  the  sight  of  whose  glorious  humanity,  we  comfortably 
rise  to  the  contemplation  of  that  infinite  Deity  whereto  it 
is  inseparably  united ;  in  and  by  him  made  ours  by  a  lively 
faith,  finding  our  persons  and  obedience  accepted ;  ex- 
pecting our  full  redemption  and  blessedness.  Here,  here 
must  our  hearts  be  unremoveably  fixed.  In  his  light, 
must  we  see  light.  No  cloudy  occurrences  of  this  world, 
no  busy  employments,  no  painful  sufierings,  must  hinder 
us  from  thus  ''  seeing  him  that  is  invisible." 

SECTION  II. 
The  Heart  must  behold  Ood  as  really  present. 

Neither  doth  the  devout  heart  see  his  God  aloof  off,  as 
dwelling  above  in  the  circle  of  heaven,  but  beholds  ^at 
infinite  Spirit  really  present  with  him. 

*'  The  Lord  is  upon  thy  right  hand,"  saith  the  psalmist. 
Our  bodily  eye  doth  not  more  certainly  see  our  own  fiesh, 
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than  the  spiritual  eye  sees  God  close  hj  us,  yea,  in  us.  A 
man's  own  soul  is  not  so  intimate  to  himself,  as  God  is  to 
his  soul ;  neither  do  we  move  by  him  only,  butin  him. 

What  a  sweet  conversation  therefore  hath  the  holy  soul 
with  his  God !  What  heavenly  conferences  have  they  two, 
which  the  world  is  not  .privy  to ;  while  God  entertains  the 
soul*  with  the  divine  motions  of  his  Spirit,  the  soul  enter- 
tains God  with  gracious  compliances ! 

Is  the  heart  heavy  with  the  grievous  pressures  of  a£9ic- 
tion  ?  The  soul  goes  to  its  God,  and  pours  out  itself  before 
him  in  earnest  bemoanings  and  supplications :  the  God  of 
mercy  answers  the  soul  again  with  seasonable  refreshings 
of  comfort. 

Is  the  heart  secretly  wounded  and  bleeding  with  the 
conscience  of  some  sin  ?  It  speedily  betakes  itself  to  the 
great  Physician  of  the  soul,  who  forthwith  applies  the 
balm  of  Gilead  for  an  unfiedling  and  present  cure. 

Is  the  heart  distracted  with  doubts  ?  The  soul  retires 
to  that  inward  oracle  of  God  for  counsel :  he  returns  to 
the  soul  a  happy  settlement  of  just  resolution. 

Is  the  heart  deeply  affected  with  the  sense  of  some  spe- 
cial favour  from  his  Uod  ?  The  soul  breaks  forth  into  the 
passionate  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving :  God  returns 
the  pleasing  testimony  of  a  cheerful  acceptation. 

O  blessed  soul,  that  hath  a  God  to  go  unto  upon  all  oc- 
casions !  O  infinite  mercy  of  ^  God,  that  vouchsafes  to 
stoop  to  such  entireness  with  dust  and  ashes !  It  was  a 
gracious  speech  of  a  worthy  divine  upon  his  death-bed, 
now  breathing  towards  heaven,  that  he  should  change  his 
place,  not  his  company.  His  conversation  was  now  be- 
forehand with  his  God  and  his  holy  angels ;  the  only  dif- 
ference was,  that  he  was  now  going  to  a  more  free  and  full 
fruition  of  the  Lord  of  life,  in  that  region  of  glory  above, 
whom  he  had  truly,  though  with  wes^ness  and  imperfec- 
tion, enjoyed  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF    HABITUAL    DEVOTION. 

Now  that  these  mutual  respects  may  be  sure  not  to  cool 
with  intermission,  the  devout  heart  takes  all  occasions 
both  to  think  of  God  and  to  speak  to  him. 

SECTION  I. . 
The  Heart  takes  all  Occasions  to  think  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  that  he  sees,  which  doth  not  bring  God 
to  his  thoughts. 

Indeed  there  is  no  creature,  wherein  there  are  not  mani- 
fest footsteps  of  omnipotence,  yea,  which  hath  not  a  tongue 
to  tell  us  of  its  Maker.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  Grod,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  bandy  work :  one 
day  telleth  another,  and  one  night  certifieth  another,"  Ps. 
xix.  1, 2.  "  Yea,  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  ! 
in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of 
thy  riches :  so  is  the  great  and,  wide  sea,  where  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts,"  Ps.  civ. 
24,  25.  Every  herb,  flower,  spire  of  grass,  every  twig  and 
leaf,  every  worm  and  fly,  every  scale  and  feather,  6very 
billow  ana  meteor,  speaks  the  power  and  wisdom  of  their 
infinite  Creator.  Solomon  sends  the  sluggard  to  the  ant ; 
Isaiah  sends  the  Jews  to  the  ox  and  the  ass ;  our  Saviour 
sends  his  disciples  to  the  ravens  and  to  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
There  is  no. creature,  of  whom  we  may  not  learn  something. 
We  shall  have  spent  our  time  ill  in  this  great  school  of  the 
world,  if,  in  such  store  of  lessons,  we  be  non-proficients  in 
devotion. 

Vain  idolaters  make  to  themselves  images  of  God,  where- 
by they  sinfully  represent  him  to  their  thoughts  and  adora- 
tion. Could  they  have  the  wit  and  grace  to  see  it,  God 
hath  taken  order  to  spare  them  this  labour,  in  that  he  hath 
stamped  in  every  creature  such  impressions  of  his  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  as  may  give  us  just  occasion  to 
worship  and  praise  him,  with  a  safe  and  holy  advantage  to 
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our  souls ;  for  "  the  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

And  indeed  wherefore  serve  all  the  volumes  of  natural 
history,  but  to  be  so  many  commentaries  upon  the  several 
creatures,  wherein  we  may  read  God  ?  And  even  those 
men,  who  have  not  the  skill  or  leisure  to  peruse  them,  may 
yet,  out  of  their  own  thoughts  and  observation,  raise,  from 
the  sight  of  all  the  works  of  God,  sufficient  matter  to  glorify 
him.  Who  can  be  so  stupid,  as  not  to  take  notice  of  the 
industry  of  the  bee,  the  providence  of  the  ant,  the  cunning 
of  the  spider,  the  reviving  of  the  fly,  the  worm's  endeavour 
of  revenge,  the  subtlety  of  the  fox,  the  sagacity  of  the 
hedgehog,  the  innocence  and  profitableness  of  the  sheep, 
the  laboriousness  of  the  ox,  the  obsequiousness  of  the  dog, 
the  timorous  shifts  of  the  hare,  the  nimbleness  of  the  deer, 
the  generosity  of  the  lion,  the  courage  of  the"  horse,  the 
fierceness  of  the  tiger,  the  cheerful  music  of  birds,  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove,  the  true  love  of  the  turtle,  the 
cock's  observation  of  time,  the  swallow's  architecture; 
shortly,  for  it  were  easy  here  to  be  endless,  of  the  several 
qualities  and  dispositions  of  every  of  those  our  fellow  crea-* 
tures,  with  whom  we  converse  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
and  who  that  takes  notice  of  them,  cannot  fetch  from  every 
act  and  motion  of  theirs,  some  monition  of  duty  and  oc- 
casion of  devout  thoughts  ? 

Surely  I  fear  many  of  us  Christians  may  justly  accuse 
ourselves,  as  too  neglective  of  our  duty  this  way ;  that, 
having  thus  long  spent  our  time  in  this  great  academy  of 
the  world,  we  have  not,  by  so  many  silent  documents, 
learned  to  ascribe  more  glory  to  our  Creator.  I  doubt 
those  cres^ures,  if  they  could  exchange  their  brutality  with 
our  reason,  being  now  so  docible  as  to  learn  of  us  so  far  as 
their  sense  can  reach,  would  approve  themselves  better 
scholars  to  us,  than  we  have  been  unto  them. 

Withal  I  must  add,  that  the  devout  soul  stands  not  al- 
ways in  need  of  such  outward  monitors,  but  finds  within 
itself  sufficient  incitements  to  raise  up  itself  to  a  continual 
minding  of  God,  and  makes  use  of  them  accordingly;  and 
if  at  any  time,  being  taken  up  with  importunate  occasions 
of  the  world,  it  finds  God  missing  but  an  hour,  it  chides 
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itself  for  such  neglect,  And  sets  itself  to  recover  him  with 
so  much  more  eager  affection :  as  the  faithful  spouse  in 
the  Canticles,  when  she  finds  him  whom  her  soul  loved, 
withdrawn  from  her  for  a  season,  put  herself  into  a  speedy 
search  after  him,  and  gives  not  over  till  she  have  attained 
his  presence.  .< 

SECTION  U. 
The  Heart  speaks  to  Chd  in  the  Language  of/^riis. 

*Now  as  these  many  monitors,  both  outward  and  inward, 
must  elevate  our  hearts  very  frequently  to  God,  so  those 
raised  hearts  must  not  entertain  him  with  a  dumb  contem- 
plation, but  must  speak  to  him  in  the  language  of  spirits. 

All  occasions  therefore  must  be  taken  of  sending  forth 
pious  and  heavenly  ejaculations  to  God.  The  devout  soul 
may  do  this  more  than  a  hundred  times  a  day,  without  any 
hindrance  to  his  special  vocation.  The  housewife  at  her 
wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  the  husbandman  at  his 
plough,  the  artificer  in  his  shop,  the  traveller  in  his  way, 
the  merchant  in  his  warehouse,  may  thus  enjoy  God  in  his 
busiest  employment ;  for  the  soul  of  man  ib  a  nimble  spirit, 
and  the  language  of  thoughts  need  not  take  up  time ;  and 
though  we  now,  for  example's  sake,  clothe  them  in  words, 
yet  in  our  practice  we  need  not. 

Now  these  ejaculations  may  be  either  at  large  or  occa- 
sional. 

1 .  At  large ;  such  as  that  of  old  Jacob,  '^  O  Lord,  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation  ;**  or  that  of  David,  *^  O  save  me 
for  thy  mercy's  sake.'* 

And  these  either  in  matter  of  humiliation,  or  of  implo- 
ration,  or  of  thanksgiving.  In  all  which  we  cannot  foUow 
a  better  pattern,  than  ^e  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  whose 
heavenly  conceptions  we  may  either  borrow  or  imitate. 

In  way  of  humiliation ;  such  as  these,  ^'  Heal  my  soul, 
O  Lord,  for  I  have  sinned  against  thee,''  Ps.  xli.  4.  *^  0 
remember  not  against  us  former  iniquities :  let  thy  tender 
mercies  speedily  prevent  us,  for  we  are  brought  very  low,** 
Ixxix.  8.  '*  If  thou  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it  V  cxxx»  3.    *'  Lord>  thou 
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knawest  the  thoughts  of  mani  that  they  are  but  vain/' 
xciT.  11.  *'  O  Gody  why  abhorrest  thou  my  soul,  and 
hidest  thy  face  from  me?"  Ixxxviii.  14. 

In  way  of  imploration ;  <^  Up,  Lord,  and  help  me,  O 
God/'  iii.  7.  **  O  let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes, 
that  I  be  not  ashamed/'  cxix.  80.  **  Lord,  where  are  thy 
old  loymg  mercies?"  Ixxxix.  49.  *'  O  deliver  me;  for  I 
am  helpless,  and.  my  heart  is  wounded  within  me,"  cix. 
21, 22.  <<  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant ;  for  unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul,"  Ixxxvi.  4.  **  Go  not  far 
horn  me,  O  God,"  Ixxi.  12.  ''  O  knit  my  heart  unto  thee, 
that  I  may  fear  thy  name/'  Ixxxvi.  11.  '*  Thou  art  my 
helper  and  redeemer ;  O  Lord,  make  no  long  tarrying, 
Ixx.  5.  *^  O  be  thou  my  help  in  trouble ;  for  vain  is  &e 
help  of  man,"  Ix.  1 1  •  "  O  guide  me  with  thy  counsel ;  and 
after  that,  receive  me  into  glory,"  Ixxiii.  24.  '*  My  time 
is  in  chy  hand :  deliver  me  from  the  hands  of  mine  ene* 
mies/'  xxxi.  15.  ^^  O  withdraw  not  thy  mercy  from  me, 
0  Lord/'  xl.  11.  ^'  Lead  me,  6  Lord,  in  thy  righteous- 
ness, because  of  mine  enemies,"  v.  8y,  "  O  let  my  soul 
live,  and  it  shall  praise  thee/'  cxix.  175. 

In  way  of  thanksgiving.  "  0  God,  wonderful  art  thou 
in  thy  holy  places/  Ixviii.  95.  ''  O  Lord,  how  glorious 
are  thy  works!  and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep/'  xcii.  5. 
''  O  God,  who  is  like  unto  thee?"  Ixxi.  19.  ''  The  Lord 
liveth!  and  blessed  be  my  strong  helper,"  xviii.  46.  "  Lord, 
thy  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life  itself,"  Ixiii.  3.  ^*  All 
thy  works  praise  thee,  O  Lord;  and  thy  saints  give  thanks 
unto  thee,'  cxlv.  10.  '^  O,  how  manifold  are  thy  works! 
in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all,"  civ.  24.  *^  Who  is 
God,  but  the  Lord;  and  who  hath  any.  strength,  except 
our  God?"  xviii.  31.  ''  We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation, 
and  triumph  in  thy  name,  O  Lord,"  xx.  5.  "  O  that  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness/'  cvii.  8.  "  O  how 
plentiful  is  thy  goodness,  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them 
that  fear  thee!"  xs^i.  19.  "  Thou,  Lord,  hast  never  failed 
them  that  seek  thee/'  ix.  10.  '<  In  thy  presence  is  the 
fulness  of  joy;  and  at  thy  right-hand,  there  is  pleasure 
for  evermore,"  xvi.  11.  **  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
ai;t  mindful  of  him?"  viii.  4.  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
not  unto  us ;  but  unto  thy  name  give  the  praise/'  cxv«  U 
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2.  Occasional  ejaculations  are  such,  as  are  moved  upon 
thepresence  of  some  such  object,  as  carries  a  kind  of  re- 
lation or  analogy  to  that  holy  thought  which  we  have  en- 
tertained. 

Of  this  nature  I  find  that  which  was  practised  in  St. 
Basil's  time,  that,  upon  the  lighting  of  candles,  the  man- 
ner was  to  bless  God  in  these  words,  '^  Praise  be  to  God 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  th^  Holy  Ghost;"  which 
that  father  says  was  anciently  used;  but  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  he  professeth  to  be  imknown.  To  the  same 
purpose  was  the  Lucernarium,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
evening  o£Bce  of  old ;  for  whidi  there  may  seem  to  be 
more  colour  of  reason,  than  for  the  ordinary  fashion  of 
apprecaiion,  upon  occasion  of  our  sneezing,  which  is  ex- 
pected and  practised  by  many  out  of  civility:  old  and  re- 
verend Beza  was  wont  to  move  his  hat  with  the  rest  <3i 
the  company,  but  to  say  withal,  *^  Gramercy,  MsjOlam  la 
Superstition." 

Now  howsoever  in  this  or  any  other  practice  which  may 
seem  to  carry  with  it  a  smack  of  superstition,  our  devotion 
may  be  groundless  and  unseasonable ;  yet  nothing  hinders 
but  that  we  may  take  just  and  holy  hints  of  raising  up  our 
B6axts  to  our  God ;  as  when  we  first  look  forth  ana  see 
the  heavens  over  our  heads,  to  think,  ^*  The  heavens  de* 
clare  thy  ^lory,  O  God,"  Psalm  xix.  1 :  when  we  see  the 
day  breakmg,  or  the  sun  rising,  *^  The  day  is  thine,  and 
the  night  is  thine ;  thou  hast  prepared  the  hght  and  the 
»un,"  Ixxiv.  16:  when  the  light  shines  in  our  faces,  **  Thou 
deckest  thyself  with  lighty  as  with  a  garment,"  civ.  2: 
or,  "  Light  18  sown  for  the  righteous,"  xcvii.  11 :  when  we 
see  our  garden  embellished  with  flowers,  ''  The  earth  is 
full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,"  xxxiii.  5 :  when  we  see 
a  rough  sea,  **  The  waves  of  the  sea  rage  horribly,  and 
are  mighty;  but  the  Lord,  that  dwelleth  on  high,  is  migh- 
tier than  they,"  xciii.  4 :  when  we  see  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  ''  The  darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee,"  cxxzix. 
12:  when  we  rise  up  from  our  bed  or  our  seat,  "  Lord, 
thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  my  up-rising :  thou 
understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off,"  cxxxix.  1,2:  when 
we  wash  our  hands,  "  Wash  thou  me,  O  Lord ;  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow,"  li.  7  :  when  we  are  walking 
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forth,  *^  O,  hold  thou  up  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that 
my  footsteps  slip  not/'  xvii.  5 :  when  we  hear  a  passing- 
bell,  **  O,  teach  me  to  number  my,  days,  that  I  may  ap- 
ply my  heart  unto  wisdom,"  xc.  12 :  or,  "  Lord,  let  me 
know  my  end,  and  the  number  of  my  days,"  xxjux.  4. 

Thus  may  we  dart  out  our  holy  desires  to  God  upon 
all  occasions.  Wherein  heed  must  be  taken,  that  our 
ejaculations  be  not,  on  the  .one  side,  so  rare,  that  our 
hearts  grow  to  be,  hard  and  strange  to  God,  but  that  they 
maybe  held  on  in  continual  acknowledgment  of  him  and 
acquaintance  with  him ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  they 
be  not  so  over»frequent  in  their  perpetual  reiteration,  as 
that  they  grow  to  be,  like  that  of  the  Romish  votaries,  fflh- 
shionabte;  which,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  will  fall 
out,  to  the  utter  frustrating  of  our  devotion.  Shortly,  let 
the  measure  of  these  devout  glances  be  the  preserving  our 
hearts  in  a  constant  tenderness  and  godly  dispostttion ; 
which  shall  be  further  actuated  upon  all  opportunities  by 
the  exercises  of  our  more  enlarged  and  fixed  devotion ; 
whereof  tliere  is  the  same  variety,  that  there  is  in  Crod's 
services  about  which  it  is  conversant. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or    ACTUAL    DEVOTION. 

There  are  three  main  businesses,  wherein  God  accounts 
his  service  here  below  to  consist.  The  first  is,  our  ad- 
dress to  thQ  throne  of  grace,  and  the  pouring  out  of  our 
souls  before  him  in  our  prayers;  the  second  is,  the  read- 
ing and  hearing  his  most  holy  word;  the  third  is,  the  re- 
ceipt of  bis  blessed  sacraments :  in  adl  which  there  is  place 
and  use  for  a  settlep  pevotion. 
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SECTION  I. 
Of  our  Address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  in  Prayer ^ 

t.  Prerequisites  to  which  are,  that  the  heart  be,  1.  clean; 

2.  clear;  3.  humble.  II.  In  the  actual  exercise  ofpray^ 
er,  are  to  he  included^  1.  hwnhle  confessions  of  our  tin- 
worthiness;  2.  importunate  suing  for  freedom  and  rescue; 

3.  vehement  longing  after  Christ ;  4.  jofyfvl  apprehen- 
ston  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  our  deliverance; 
5.  holy  incentives  of  divine  thoughts  concermng  the 
means  of  our  freedom  and  deliveram^;  6.  union  by  faith 
and  love  to  Christ,  feeling^  effectual,  indivisible  ;  7.  un- 
speaikable  complacency  and  delight  of  the  sotd  in  Christ; 
8.  absolute  self-resignation  to  God;  9<  emptying  of  our 
souls  before  God  in  all  our  necessities;  10.  happy  frui- 
tion of  God  in  all  his  favours;  11 .  cheerful  thanksgiv- 
ings to  the  God  of  all  comfort. 

To  begin  with  the  first  work  of  our  actual  and  enlarged 
devotion^  prayer. 

I.  Some  things  are  prc'required  of  us  to  make  us  ca- 
pable of  the  comfortable  performance  of  so  holy  and  hea- 
venly a  duty ;  namely,  that  the  heart  be  clean  first,  and 
then  that  it  be  clear ;  clean  from  the  defilement  of  any 
known  sin,  clear  from  all  entanglements  and  distractions. 

1.  What  do  W0  in  our  prayers,  but  converse  with  the 
Almighty,  and  either  carry  our  souls  up  to  him,  or  bring 
him  down  to  us  ?  Now  it  is  no  hoping  that  we  can  en- 
tertain God  in  an  impure  heart.  Even  we  men  loath  a 
nasty  and  sluttish  lodging;  how  much  more  will  the  holy 
God  abhor  a  habitation  spiritually  filthy !  I  find,  that  even 
the  unclean  spirit  made  that  a  motive  of  his  repossession, 
that  he  found  "  the  house  swept  and  garnished,"  Luke  xi. 
25.  Satan's  cleanliness  is  pollution,  and  his  garnishment 
disorder  and  Vickedness ;  without  this  he  finds  no  wel- 
come. Each  spirit  looks  for  an  entertainment  answerable 
to  his  nature ;  how  much  more  will  that  God  of  spirits, 
who  is  purity  itself,  look  to  be  liarboured  in  a  cleanly 
room !   ^'  Into  a  malicious  soul  wisdom  shall  not  enter; 
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hor  dwell  in  the  body  that  is  subject  unto  sin ;"  Wisd. 
1.4. 

What  friend  would  be  pleased  that  we  should  lodge 
him  in  a  lazar-house  ?  or  who  would  abide  to  have  a  toad 
lie  in  his  bosom  ?  Surely  it  is  not  in  the  verge  of  created 
nature  to  yield  any  thing  that  can  be  so  noisome  and 
odious  to  the  sense  of  man,  as  sin  is  to  that  absolute  and 
essential  Goodness.  His  pure  eyes  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  sin'';  neither  can  he  endure  that  the  sinner  should 
come  within  -the  sight  of  him.  ^*  Away  from  me,  ye 
wicked,''  is  his  charge  both  here  and  hereafter. 

It  is  the  privilege  and  happiness  of  the  pure  in  heart, 
that  they  shall  see  God;  see  him  both  in  me  end  and  in 
the  way ;  enjoying  the  vision  of  him  both  in  grace  and  in 
glory.    This  is  no  object  for  impure  eyes. 

Descend  into  thyself  therefore,  and  ransack  thy  heart, 
whoever  wouldst  be  a  true  client  of  devotion.  Search  all 
the  close  windings  of  it  with  the  torches  of  the  law  of 
God ;  and  if  there  be  any  iniquity  found  lurking  in  the 
secret  comers  thereof,  drag  it  out  and  abandon  it ;  and 
when  thou  hast  done,  that  thy  fingers  may  retain  no  pol- 
lution, say,  with  the  holy  psalmist,  ^'  I  will  wash  my  hands 
in  innocence :  so  will  I  go  to  thine  altar ;"  Psalm  xxvi.  6. 
Presume  not  to  approach  the  altkr  of  God,  there  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  thy  devotion  with  unclean^ hands;  else 
thine  offering  shall  be  so  far  from  winning  an  acceptance 
for  ihee  from  the  hands  of , God,  as  that  thou  shalt  make 
thine  offering  abominable."  **  And  if  a  beast  touch  the 
mount,  it  shall  die." 

2.  As  the  soul  must  be  clean  from^sin,  so  it  must  be 
clear  and  free  from  distractions. 

The  intent  of  our  devotion  is  to  welcome  God  to  our 
hearts ;  now  where  shall  we  entertain  him,  if  the  rooms 
be  full,  thronged  with  cares  and  turbulent  passions? 
The  Spirit  of  God  will  not  endure  to  be  crowded  up  to- 
gether with  the  world  in  our  strait  lodgings :  a  holy  va- 
cuity must  make  way  for  him  in  our  bosoms.  The  divine 
pattern  of  devotion,  in  whom  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily, 
retires  into  the  mount  to  pray:  he  that  carried  heaven 
with  him,  would  even  thus  leave  the  world  below  him. 
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Alas,  how  can  we  hope  to  mount  up  to  heaven  in  our 
thoughts,  if  we  have  the  clogs  of  eardily  cares  hanging  at 
our  heels  ? 

Yea,  not  only  must  there  be  a  shutting  out  of  all  dis- 
tractive  cares  and  passions,  which  are  professed  enemies 
to  our  quiet  conversing  with  God  in  our  devotion,  but 
there  must  be  also  a  denudatioi^  of  the  mind  from  all  those 
images  of  our  phantasy,  how  pleasing  soever,  that  may 
carry  our  thoughts  aside  from  those  better  objects.  We 
are  like  to  foolish  children,  who,  when  they  should  be 
stedfastly  looking  on  their  books,  are  apt  to  gaze  after 
every  butterfly  that  passeth  by  them.  Here  must  be  there- 
fore a  careful  intention  of  our  thoughts,  a  restraint  from 
all  vain  and  idle  rovings,  and  a  holding  ourselves  close 
to  our  divine  task.  While  Martha  is  troubled  about  many 
things,  her  devouter  sister,  having  chosen  the  better  part, 
plies  the  one  thing  necessary  which  shall  never  be  taken 
from  her ;  and  while  Martha  woiild  feast  Christ  with  bo- 
dily fare,  sh^  is  feasted  of  Christ  with  heavenly  delicacies. 

3.  After  the  heart  is  thus  cleansed  and  thus  cleared,  it 
must  be  in  the  next  place  decked  with  true  humility,  the 
cheapest,  yet  best  ornament  of  the  soul. 

If  the  wise  man  tells  us,  that  '^  pride  is  the  beginning 
of  sin,"  surely  all  gracious  dispositions  roust  begin  in  hu- 
mility. The  foundation  of  all  high  and  stately  buildings 
must  be  laid  low.  They  are  the  lowly  vallies,  that  sosJc 
in  the  showers  of  heaven,  which  the  steep  hills  shelve  off, 
and  prove  dry  and  fruitless.  ''  To  this  man  will  I  look," 
saith  God,  *'  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembl^th  at  my  word,"  Isa.  Ixvi.  2. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  more  eminent  any  man  is  in  grace, 
the  more  he  is  dejected  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  father 
of  the  faithful  comes  to  God  under  the  style  of  ^'  dust  and 
ashes ;"  David,  under  the  style  of  "  a  worm  and  no  qian ;" 
Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  under  the  title  of  ''  more  brutish 
than  any  man;  and  one  that  hath  not  the  understanding 
of  a  man ;"  John  Baptist,  '^  as  not  worthy  to  carry  the 
shoes  of  Christ  after  him ;"  Paul,  as  ''  the  least  of  saints, 
and  chief  of  sinners." 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  vile  any  man  is  in  his  own 
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ey^s,  and  the  more  dejected  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  higher 
he  is  exalted  in  God's  favour :  like  as  the  conduit-'watery 
by  how  much  lower  it  falls,  the  higher  it  riseth. 

When  therefore  we  would  appear  before  God,  in  our 
solemn  devotions,  we  must  see  that  we  empty  ourselves  of 
all  proud  conceits ;  and  find  our  hearts  fully  convinced  of 
our  own  vileness,  yea,  nothingness  in  his  sight.  Down, 
down  with  all  our  high  thoughts :  fall  we  low  before  our 
great  and  holy  God ;  not  to  the  earth  only,  but  to  the  very 
brim  of  hell,  in  the  conscience  of  our  own  guiltiness ;  for 
though  the  miserable  wretchedness  of  our  nature  may  be 
a  sufficient  cause  of  our  humiliation,  yet  the  consideration 
of  our  detestable  sinfulness  is  that  which  will  depress  us 
lowest  in  the  sight  of  God. 

II.  It  is  fit  the  exercise  of  our  devotion  should 

1 .  Begin  in  an  humble  confession  of  our  unworthiness. 

Now  for  the  effectual  furtherance  of  this  our  self-dejec- 
tion, it  will  be  requisite  to  bend  our  eyes  upon  a  threefold 
object — to  look  inward,  into  ourselves ;  upward,  to  hea- 
ven ;  downward,  to  hell. 

Fir$t,  It  will  be  requisite  to  turn  our  eyes  into  our 
bosoms,  and  to  take  a  view,  not  without  a  secret  self- 
loathing,  of  that  world  of  corruption  that  hath  lain  hidden 
there;  and  thereupon  to  accuse,  arraign,  and  condemn 
ourselves,  before  that  awful  tribunal  of  the  Judge  of  heaven 
and  earth,  both  of  that  original  pollution  which  we  have 
drawn  from  the  tainted  loins  of  our  first  parents,  and  those 
innumerable  actual  wickednesses  derivea  therefrom,  which 
have  stained  our  persons  and  lives.  How  can  we  but  be 
thoroughly  humbled,  to  see  our  souls  utterly  overspread 
with  the  odious  and  abominable  leprosy  of  sin  ?  We  find 
that  Uzziahbore  up  stoutly  awhile  against  the  priests  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  maintenance  of' his  sacrilegious  presumption ; 
but  when  he  saw  himself  turned  lazar,  on  the  sudden^ 
he  is  confounded  in  himself,  and,  in  a  depth  of  shame, 
hastens  away  from  the  presence  of  God  to  a  sad  and  peni- 
tential retiredness.  We  should  need  no  other  arguments 
to  loath  ourselves,  than  the  sight  of  our  own  faces,  so  mise- 
rably deformed  with  the  nasty  and  hateful  scurf  of  our 
iniquity. 

Neither  only  must  we  be  content  to  shame  and  grieve 
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3.  Hereupon  therefore  follows  a  vehement  longbg,  in* 
capable  of  a  denial,  after  Christ,  and  fervent  aspirations  to 
that  Saviour  by  whom  only  we  receive  a  full  and  gracious 
deliverance  from  death  and  hell,  and  a  full  pardon  and  re- 
mission of  all  our  sins :  and,  if  this  come  not  the  sooner, 
strong  knockings  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  even  so  loud,  that 
the  Father  of  mercies  cannot  but  hear  and  open.     Never 
did  any  contrite  soul  beg  pf  God,  that  was  not  prevented 
by  his  mercy ;  much  more  doth  he  condescend,  when  he 
is  strongly  entreated.    Our  very  entreaties  are  from  him ; 
he  puts  into  us  those  desires  which  he  graciously  answers. 
Now  therefore  doth  the  devoi^t  soul  see  the  God  of  all 
comfort  to  bow  the  heavens,  and  come  down  with  healing 
in  his  wings ;  and  hear  him  speak  peace  unto  the  heart 
thus  thoroughly  humbled :  ^^  Fear  not ;  thou  shaltnot  die, 
but  live.    Be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 
He  therefore,  comes  in  that  divine  grace  of  faith^  effec- 
tually apprehending  Christ  the  Saviour  and  his  infinite 
satisfaction  and  merits  ;   comfortably  applying  all  th^ 
sweet  promises  of  the  gospel ;  clinging  close  to  that  all 
sufficient  Redeemer ;  and,  in  his  most  perfect  obedience, 
emboldening  itself  to  challenge  a  freedom  of  access  to 
God,  and  confidence  of  appearance  before  the  tribunal  of 
heaven.     And  now  the  soul,  clad  with  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, dares  look  God  in  the  face,  and  can  both  challenge 
and  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness:  for  ^*  being 
justified  by.  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  out 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"    Rom.  v.  !• 

4.  By  how  much  deeper  the  sense  of  our  misery  and 
danger  is,  so  much  more  welcome  and  joyful  is  the  appre- 
hension of  our  deliver9.nce,  and  so  much  n)Lore  thankful  is 
our  acknowledgment  of  th^t  unspeakable  mercy.  The 
soul,  therefore,  that  is  truly  sensible  of  this  wonderful  good- 
ness of  its  God,  as  it  feel?  a  marvellous  joy  in  itself,  so  it 
cannpt  but  break  forth  intp  cheerful  and  holy,  though 
secret  gratulations.  '^  The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and 
mercy,  long-suffering,  and  of  great  goodness :  h^  keepeth 
not  Us  anger  for  ever :  he  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after 
our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  after  our  iniquities,"  Ps,  ciii.  8, 
10.  ^*  What  sh^l  I  render  unto  the  Lord,  for  all  his  be- 
nefits towards  me  ?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation^  ^nd  call 
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upon  the  name  of  tke  Lord,"  cxvi.  12,  13.  "I  will  thank 
tliee ;  for  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  hast  not  given  me  over 
to  death;  but  ait  become  my  salvation,"  cxviii.  18,  21. 
<'  O  speak  good  of  the  Lord,  all  ye  works  of  his :  praise 
thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,"  ciii.  22. 

6.  The  more  feelingly  the  soul  apprehends^  and  the 
more  thankfully  it.  digests  the  favours  of  Qod  in  its  pardon 
and  deliverance,  the  more  freely  doth  the  God  of  mercy 
impart  himself  to  it ;  and  the  more  God  imparts  himself 
to  it,  the  more  it  loves  him,  and'  the  more  heavenly  ac- 
quaintance and  entireness  grows  between  God  and  it.  And 
now  that  love  which  was  but  a  spark  at  first,  grows  into  a 
fleme,  and  wholly  takes  up  the  soul.  This  fire  of  heavenly 
love  in  the  devout  soul  is  and  must  be  heightened  more  and 
more,  by  the  addition  of  the  holy  incentives  of  divine  thoughts 
coQceming  the  means  of  our  freedom  and  deliverance. 
.  And  here  offers  itself  to  us  that  bottomless  abyss  of 
mercy  in  our  redemption,  wrought  by  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ  the  Just,  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed, 
by  whose  blood  we  are  ransomed ;  li^here  none  will  befit 
US)  but  admiring  and  adoring  notions. 

We  shall  not  disparage  you,  O  ye  blessed  angels  and 
archangels  of  heaveu,  if  we  shall  say,  ye  are  not  able  to 
look  into  the  bottom  of  this  divine  love,  wherewith  ^*  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
th^t  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  None,  O  none  can  comprehend 
this  mercy,  but  he  that  wrought  it. 

Lord,  what  a  transcendent,  what  an  infinite  love  is  this  ! 
What  an  object  was  this  for  thee  to  love !  a  world  of  sinners ! 
impotent,  wretched  creatures,  that  had  despited  thee ;  that 
had  no  motive  for  thy  £aivour  but  deformity,  misery,  pro- 
fessed enmity !  It  had  been  mercy  enough  in  thee,  that 
thou  didst  not  damn  the  world ;  but  that  thou  shouldest 
love  it,  is  more  than  mercy.  It  was  thy  great  goqdness  to 
forbear  the  acts  of  just  vengeance  to  the  sinfiil  world  of 
man ;  but  to  give  unto  it  tokens  of  thy  love,  is  a  favour 
beyond  all  expression.  The  least  gift  from  thee  had  been 
more  than  the  world  could  hope  for ;  but  that  thou  should- 
est not  stick  to  give  thine  only  begotten  Son,  the  Son  of 
thy  love,  the  Son  of  thine  essence,  thy  co-equal^  co^eter- 

u  2 
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nal  Son,  who  was  more  than  ten  thousand  worlds,  to 
redeem  ibis  one  forlorn  world  of  sinners,  is  lore  above  all 
comprehension  df  men  and  angels.  What  diminution  had 
it  be^n  to  thee  and  thine  essential  glory,  O  thou  great  God 
of  heaven,  that  the  souls  that  sinned  should  have  died  and 
perished  everlalttingly  ?  yet  so  infinite  was  thy  loving 
mercy,  that '  thou  wouldest  rather  give  thine  only  Son  out 
of  thy  bosom,  than  that  there  should  not  be  a  redemption 
for  believer*. 

.  Yet,  O  God,  hadst  thou  sent  down  thy  Son  to  this 
tower  region  -of  earth  upon  such  terms,  as  that  ht  might 
have  brought  down  heaven  with  him ;  that  he  might  have 
come  in  the  port  and  majesty  of  a  God,  clothed  with  ce-^ 
lestial  glory,  to  heeve  dasszled  our  eyerand  to  have  drawn 
all  hearts  unto  him;  this  might  have  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  have  sorted  with  his  divine  magnificence ;  but 
thou  wouldest  have  him  to  appear  in  the  wretched  condi" 
tion  of  our  humanity.  Yet  even  thus,  hadst  thou  sent  him 
into  the  world  in  the  highest' estate  and  pomp  of  royalty 
^at  earth  could  afibrd ;  that  all  the  kings  and  monarchs 
of  the  world  should  have  been  commanded  to  follow  his 
train  and  to  glitter  in  his  court ;  and  that  the  knees  of  all 
the  potentates  of  the  earth  should  have  bowed  to  his  sove- 
reign^^ majesty,  and  their  lips  have  kissed  his  dust;  this 
inight  have  carried  some  kind  of  appearance  of  a  state 
next  to  divine  greatness:  but  thou  wouldest  have  him 
come  in  the  despised  form  of  a  servant. 

And  thou,  O  blessed  Je^u,  wast  accordingly  willing,  for 
our  sakes,  to  submit  thyself  to  nakedness,  hunger,  thirst, 
iveariness,  temptation,  ctmtempt,  betraying,  agonies,  scorn, 
buffetings,  scourgings,  distention,  crucifixion,  death.  O 
love,  above  measure,  without  example,  beyond  admira* 
tion !  ^'  Greater  love,'*  thou  sayest,  ''hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  ;*'  but  0 
what  is  it  then,  that  thou  who  wert  God  and  man,  shouldest 
lay  down  thy  life,  more  precious  than  many  worlds,  for 
thine  enemies ! 

Yet  had  it  been  but  the  laying  down  of  a  life  in  a  fair 
and  gentle  way,  there  might  have  been  some  mitigation  of 
the  sorrow  of  a  dissolution.  There  is  not  more  difibrence 
betwixt  life  and  death,  than  tJiere  may  be  betwixt  some 
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oae  kitid  of  death  and  another.  Thine,  0  dear  Saviour, 
iieas  the  painful,  shameful,  cursed  death  of  the  cross; 
whep^n  yet  all  that  man  could  do  unto  thee  was  nothing 
to  that  inward  torment,  which,  in  our  stead,  thou  enduredst 
from  thy  Father's  wrath ;  when,  in  the  bitterness  of  thine 
anguished  soul,  thou  criedst  out,  ^  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thOu  forsaken  me  ?  "  Even  thus,  thus  was  thou  con* 
tent  to  be  forsaken,  that  we  wretched  sinners  might  be 
received  to  mercy.  O  love,  stronger  than  death  which 
thou  vanquishedst!  more  high  than  that  hell  is  deep, 
from  which  thou  hast  rescued  us ! 

6.  The  seni^  of  this  infinite  love  of  God  cannot  choose 
but  ravish  the  soul ;  and  cause  it  to  go  out  of  itself  into 
that  Saviour  who  hath  wrought  so  mercifally  for.  it ;  so  as 
it  may  be  nothing  in  itself,  but  what  it  hath,  or  is,  may  be 
Christ's.  By  the  sweet  powers  therefore  of  faith  and  love, 
the  soul  finds  itself  united  unto  Christ  feelingly,  e£fectually, 
indivisibly ;  so  as  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  betwixt 
the  acts  of  both.  ^*  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,"  ssdth  the 
blessed  apostle;  and,  elsewhere,  '^  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the  life,  which  1  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  who  loved  me 
and  gave  himself  for  me,''  Gal.  ii.  20.  **  My  beloved  is 
mine,  and  I  am  his,"  saith  the  spouse  of  Christ  in  her 
bridal  song.  O  blessed  union,  next  to  the  hypostatical, 
whereby  the  human  nature  of  th^'  Sba  of: God  is-takeninto 
the  participation  of  the  eternal  Godhead ! 

7.  Out  of  the  sense  of  this  happy  union,  ariseth  an  un^ 
speakable  complacency  and  delight  of  the  soul  in  that  God 
and  Saviour  who  is  thus  inseparably  ours,  and  by  whose 
unioa  we  are  blessed;  and  a  high  appreciation  of  him 
above  all  the  world;  and  a  contemptuous  under-valuation 
i>f  all  earthly  things  in  comparison  of  him. 

And  this  is  no  other,  than  a  heavenly  reflection  of  that 
sweet  contentment  which  the  God  of  mercies  takes  in  the 
faithful  soul.  *'  Thou  hast  ravisked  .my  heart,  my  sisterv 
my  q)ouse ;  thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  with  one  of  thine 
eyes,"  Cant.  iv.  9.  "  Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as 
Tirzah;  comely  as  Jerusalem.  .Turn  away  thinle  eyes  from 
me,  for  they  have^overcome  me,"  vi.  4, 5.  "  How  fair  is 
thy  love>  my  sister,  my  spouse !     How  much  better  is  thy 
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love,  than  wine ;  and  the  smell  of  lihine  ointments  better^ 
than  all  spices ! "  iv.  10.  And  the  soul  answers  him  again 
in  the  same  language  of  spiritual  deamess :  **  My  bf{pyed 
is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand," 
v.  10.  "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart ;  as  a  seal  upon 
thine  arm :  for  love  is  as  strong  as  death,"  viii.  6.  and,  as 
in  an  ecstatical  qualm  of  passionate  affection,  "  Stay  me 
with  flaggons,  and  comfort  me  with  apples ;  for  I  am  sick 
of  love,"  ii.  5. 

8.  Upon  this  gracious  complacency,  will  follow  an  ab- 
solute self-resignation,  or  giving  up  of  ourselves  into  the 
hands  of  that  good  God  whose  we  are,  and  who  is  ours ; 
and  an  humble  cbntentedness  with  his  good  pleasure  in  all 
things ;  looking  upon  God  with  the  same  face,  whether 
he  smile  upon  us  in  his  favours,  or  chastise  us  with  his 
loving  corrections.  If  he  speak  good  unto  us.  '*  Behold 
the  servant  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word : "  if  evil,  *'  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  whatsoever 
he  will."  Here  is  therefore  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  Grod, 
and  a  hearty  reliance  and  casting  ourselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  so  bountiful  a  God,  who,  having  given  us  his  Son,  can 
in  and  with  him  deny  us  nothing. 

9.  Upon  this  subacted  disposition  of  heart,  will  follow 
a  familiar,  yet  awful  compellation  of  God,  and  an  emptying 
of  our  souls  before  him  in  all  our  necessities ;  for  that  God 
who  is  infinitely  merciful,  will  not  have  his  favours  other- 
wise conveyed  to  us,  than  by  our  supplications.  The  style 
of  his  dear  ones  is,  '^  His  people  that  prayeth ; "  and  his 
own  style  is,  "  The  God  that  heareth  prayer."  To  him 
therefore  doth  the  devout  heart  pour  out  all  its  requests 
with  all  true  humility,  with  all  fervour  of  spirit ;  as  knowing 
that  God  will  hear  neither  proud  prayers  nor  heartless. 

Wherein  its  holy  desires  are  regulated  by  a  just  method ; 
suing  first  for  spiritual  favours,  as  most  worthy ;  then  for 
temporal,  as  the  appendances  of  better;  and,  in  both, 
aiming  at  the  glory  of  our  good  God  more  than  our  own 
advantage.  And  in  the  order  of  spiritual  things,  first  and 
most  for  those  that  are  most  necessary  and  essential  for 
our  soul's  health ;  then  for  secondary  graces  that  concern 
the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  our  spiritual  life ;  absolutely 
craving  those  graces  that  accompany  salvation ;  all  others 
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^onditionallyy  and  with  reference  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  munificent  Giver. 

Wherein  heed  must  be  taken,  that  our  thoughts  be  not 
so  much  taken  up  with  our  expression^  as  with  our  de- 
sires ;  and  that  wedo  not  suffer  ourselves  to  languish  into 
an  unfeeling  length  and  repetition  of  our  suits.  Even  the 
hands  of  a  Moses  may  in  time  grow  heavy ;  so  therefore 
must  we  husband  our  spiritual  strength,  that  our  devotion 
may  not  flag  with  over-^tiring,  biit  may  be  most  vigorous  at 
the  last.  And  as  we  must  enter  into  our  {jrayers  not 
wiliiout  preparatory  elevations,  so  must  we  be  careful  to 
take  a  meet  leave  of  God  at  their  shutting  up  ^  following 
our  supplications  with  the  pause  of  a  faithful  and  most 
lowly  adoration,  and,  as  it  were,  sending  up  our  hearts 
into  heaven  to  see  how  our  prayers  are  taken  ;  and  raisine 
them  to  a  joyful  expectation  of  a  gracious  and  successful 
answer  from  the  Father  of  mercies. 

10.  Upon  the  comfortable  feeling  of  a  gracious  conde- 
scent,  follows  a  happy  fruition  of  God  in  all  his  favours ; 
so  as  we  have  not  them,  so  much  as  God  in  them ;  which 
advanceth  their  worth  a  thousand  fold,  and,  as  it  were, 
brings  down  heaven  upon  us.  Whereas  therefore  the 
sensual  man  rests  only  in  the  mere  use  of  any  blessing,  as 
health,,  peace,  prosperity,  knowledge,  and  reacheth  no 
higher;  the  devout  soul,  in  and  through  all  these,  sees 
and  feels  a  God  that  sanctifies  them  to  him,  and  enjoys 
therein  his  favour  that  is  better  than  life.  Even  we  men 
are  wont,  out  of  our  good  nature,  to  esteem  a  benefit  not 
so  much  for  its  own  worth,  as  for  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  giver :  small  legacies,  for  this  cause,  find  dear  accep- 
tation :  how  much  more  is  it  so  betwixt  God  and  the  de- 
vout soul !  It  is  the  sweet  apprehension  of  this  love,  that 
makes  all  his  gifts  blessings.  Do  we  not  see  some  vain 
churl,  though  cried  down  by  the  multitude,  herein  secretly 
applauding  himself,  that  he  hath  bags  ^t  home?  How 
much  more  shall  the  godly  man  find  comfort  against  all 
the  crosses  of  the  world,  that  he  is  possessed  of  him  that 
possesseth  all  things,  even  God  all-sufficient ;  the  pledges 
of  whose  infinite  love  he  feels,  in  all  the  whole  course  of 
Obd's  dealing  with  him ! 
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11.  Out  of  the  true  sense  of  this  inward  fruitioii  of  God,, 
the  devout  soul  breaks  forth  into  cheerful  thanksgiyings  to 
the  Grod  of  all  comfort ;  praising  him  for  every  evil  that  it 
is  free  from,  for  every  good  thing  that  it  enjoyeth ;  for,  as 
it  keeps  a  jftst  inventory  of  all  God's  favours,  so  it  oflen 
spreads  them  thankfully  before  him,  and  la3^  them  fortliy 
so  near  as  it  may,  in  the  full  dimensions ;  that  so  God  may 
be  no  loser  by  him  in  any  act  of  his  beneficence. 

Here  therefore  every  of  God's  benefits  must  come  into 
account,  whether  eternal  or  temporal,  spiritual  or  bodily, 
outward  or  inward,  public  or  private,  positive  or  private, 
past  or  present,  upon  ourselves  or  others :  in  all  wbieh>  he 
shall  humbly  acknowledge  both  God's  free  mercy  and  his 
own  shameful  unworthiness ;  setting  off  the  favours  of  his 
good  God  the  more,  with  the  foil  of  his  own  confessed 
wretchedness  and  unanswerablenes&  to  thie  least  of  bis 
mercies. 

Now  as  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  blessings  from  the 
liberal  hand  of  the  Almighty,  so  there  is  great  difierence  in 
their  degrees ;  for  whereas  there  are  three  subjects  of  all 
the  good  we  are  capable  of,  the  estate,  body,  soul,  and 
each  of  these  does  far  surpass  other  in  value,  the  soul  being 
infinitely  more  worth  than  the  body,  and  the  body  far  more 
precious  than  the  outward  estate;  so  the  blessings  that 
appertain  toi  them,  in  several,  djffer  in  their  true  estima- 
tion accordingly.  If  either  we  do  not  highly  msignify 
God's  mercy  for  the  least,  or  shall  set  as  high  a  prize  upon 
the  blessings  that  concern  our  estate  as  those  that  pertain 
to  the  body,  or  upon  bodily  favours  as  upon  those  that 
belong  to  the  soul,  we  shall  ^lew  ourselves  very  un* 
worthy  and  unequal  partakers  of  the  divine  bounty.  But 
it  will  savour  too  much  of  earth,  if  we  be  more  affected 
with  temporal  blessings,  than  with  spiritual  and  eternal. 
By  how  much  nearer  relation  then  any  favour  hath  to  the 
Fountain  of  goodness,  and  by  how  much  more  it  con- 
duceth  to  the  glory  of  God  and  ours  in  him,  so  ihudi 
higher  place  should  it  possess  in  our  affection  and  gratitude. 

No  marvel  therefore  if  the  devout  heart  be  raised  above 
itself,  and  transported: with  heavenly  raptures,  when,  with 
Stephen's  eyes,  it  beholds  the  Lord  Jesus  standing  at  die 
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right-band  of  God ;  fixing  itself  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  infinite  merits  of  his  life,  death,  resurrection^  ascension, 
intercession ;  and  finding  itself  swallowed  up  in  the  depth 
of  that  divine  love,  from  whence  all  mercies  flow  into  the 
soul ;  so  as  that  it  runs  over  with  passionate  thankfulness, 
and  is  therefore  deeply  affected  with  all  other  his  mercies, 
because  they  are  derived  from  that  boundless  ocean  of 
divme  goodness. 

Unspeakable  is.  the  advantage  that  the  soul  raises  to  lU 
self,  by  this  continual  exercise  of  thanksgiving ;  for  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  favours,  is  the  way  to  more. 
Even  amongst  4nen  whose  hands  are  short  and  strait,  this 
is  the  means  to  pull  on  further  beneficence :  how  much 
more  from  the  God  of  all  consolation,  whose  largest  bounty 
diminisheth  nothing  of  his  store ! 

And  herein  the  devout  soul  enters  into  its  heavenly  task ; 
beginning  upon  earth  those  hallelujahs  which  it  shall  per-> 
feet  above  in  the  blessed  choir  of  saints  and  angels,  ever 
praising  God,  and  saying,  ^'  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wis- 
dom, and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  and  might, 
be  unto  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever."    Amen. 

SECTION  II. 
Of  Heading  and  Hearing  Ood'a  Word. 

I.  In  reading,  we  must,  1.  come  to  Ood*s  book  with  holy 
reverence;  2.  seriowly  weigh  and  carejulfy  lay  up  every 
clause ;  3.  shut  up  in  the  ejaculations  of  our  Thanks^ 
giving. — II.  In  hearing,  1.  we  must  prepare  by  me* 
ditation,  by  prayer ;  2.  in  the  act,  devotion  calls  u$ 
■  to  reverence,  attention,  application;  3.  c^fter  hearing, 
we  must  chew  our  food  by  memory,  concoct  it  by  medi' 
tation,  and  disperse  it  by  conference  and  practice* 

None  of  all  the  services  of  God  can  be  acceptably,  no, 
not  unsinfully  performed,  without  due  devotion.  As 
therefore  in  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  so  in  the  other 
exercises  of  divine  worship,  especially  in  the  reading  and 
heapng  of  God's  word,  and  in  our  receipt  of  the  blessed 
sacrament,,  it  is  so  necessary,  that  without  it,  we  offer  to 
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God  a  mere  carcass  of  religious  duty,  and  profane  that 
sacred  name  we  would  pretend  to  honour. 

I.  In  reading^  we  must 

1«  First,  come  to  God's  book,  not  without  a  holy  reve- 
rence, as  duly  considering  both  what  and  whose  it  is ; 
even  no  other  than  the  word  of  the  ever-living  God,  by 
which  we  shall  once  be  judged.  Great  reason  have  we 
therefore  to  make  a  difference  betwixt  it  and  the  wrilingB 
of  the  holiest  men  ;  even  no  less  than  betwixt  the  authors 
of  both.  God  is  true,  yea,  truth  itself:  and  that  which 
David  said  in  his  haste,  St.  Paul  says  in  full  dehberallon; 
"  Eveiy  man  is  a  Uar,"  Ps.  cxvi.  11 ;  Rom.  iii*  4. 

Before  we  put  our  hand  to  this  sacred  volume,  it  will  be 
I'equisite  to  elevate  our  hearts  to  ths^  God  whose  it  is,  for 
both  his  leave  and  his  blessing.  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes," 
saith  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  ^'  that  I  may  behold  won- 
drous things  out  of  thy  law,"  Ps.  cxix.  18.  Lo,  David's 
eyes  were  open  before  to  other  objects,  but  when  he  comes 
to  God's  book,  he  can  see  nothing  without  a  new  act  of 
apertion :  letters  he  might  see,  but  wonders  he  could  not 
see,  till  God  did  unclose  his  eyes,  and  enlighten  them,  h 
is  not  therefore  for  us  presumptuously  to  break  in  upon 
God,  and  to  think,  by  our  natural  abilities,  to  wrest  open 
the  precious  caskets  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  fetch  out  all 
his  hidden  treasure  thence  at  pleasure ;  but  we  must  come 
tremblingly  before  him,  and  in  all  humility  crave  his  gra- 
cious admission. 

I  confess,  I  find  some  kind  of  envy  in  myself,  when 'I 
read  of  those  scrupulous  observances  of  high  respects 
given  by  the  Jews  to  the  book  of  God's  law ;  and  when  I 
read  of  ^a  Romish  saint,  that  never  read  the  scripture  but 
upon  his  knees ;  and  compare  it  with  the  careless  neglect, 
whereof  I  can  accuse  myself,  and  perhaps  some  others. 
Not  that  we  should  rest  m  the  formality  of  outward  cere- 
monies of  reverence,  wherein  it  were  more  easy  to  be 
superstitious,  than  devout ;  but  that  our  outward  depoit- 
ment  may  testify  and  answer  the  awful  disposition  of  our 
vhearts. 

Whereto  we  shall  not  need  to  be  excited,  if  we  be  tho- 
roughly persuaded  of  the  divme  original  and  authority  of 
that  sacred  word.     It  was  motive  enough  to  the  Ephestans 
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Eealously  to  plead  for  and  religiously  to  adore  the  image  of 
their  Diana,  that  it  was  <'  the  image  that  fell  down  from 
Jupiter."  Believe  we  and  know,  £at  the  scripture  is  in- 
spired by  God,  and  we  can  entertain  it  with  no  other  than 
an  awful  address ;  and  we  cannot  be  Christians,  if  we  do 
not  so  believe. 

2.  Every  clause  therefore  of  that  God-inspired  volume 
must  be  as  reverently  received  by  us,  so  seriously  weighed 
and  carefully  laid  up,  as  knowing  that  there  is  no  tittle  there 
without  its  use.  What  we  read,  we  must  labour  to  under- 
stand; what  we  cannot  understand,  we  must  admire 
silently  and  modestly  enquire  of.  There  are  plain  truths, 
and  there  are  deep  mysteries.  The  bounty  of  God  hath 
left  this  well  of  living- water  open  for  all ;  what  runs  over  is 
for  all  comers,  but  every  one  hath  not  wherewith  to  draw. 
There  is  no  Christian  that  may  not  enjoy  God's  book,  but 
€very  Christian  may  not  interpret  it.  Those  shallow  fords 
that  are  in  it,  may  be  waded  by  every  passenger ;  but  there 
are  deeps,  wherein  he  that  cannot  swim  may  drown  i 
*^  How  can  I  without  a  guide?"  said  that  Ethiopian  eunuch. 
Wherefore  serves  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  but  to  direct 
the  ignorant  ?  Their  modesty  is  of  no  less  use,  than  the 
others*  skill.  It  is  a  woeful  condition  of  a  church  when 
no  man.  will  be  ignorant. 

What  service  can  our  eyes  do  us  in  the  ways  of  God, 
without  our  thoughts  ?  Our  diligent  and  frequent  reading, 
therefore,  must  be.  attended  with  our  holy  meditation.  We 
feed  on  what  we  read,  but  we  digest  only  what  we  medi- 
tate of.  What  is  in  our  Bible  is  God's,  but  that  which  is 
in  our  hearts,  is  our  own.  By  all  which  our  care  must  be, 
not  so  much  to  become  wiser,  as  to  become  better,  labour- 
ing still  to  reduce  all  things  to  godly  practice. 

3.  Finally,  as  we  enter  into  this  task  with  the  lifting  up 
of  our  hearts  for  a  blessing,  so  we  shut  it  up  in  the  ejacula- 
tions of  our  thanksgiving  to  that  God  who  hath  blessed  us 
with  the  free  use  of  his  word. 

II.  Our  eye  is  our  best  guide  to  God,  our  Creator ;  but 
our  ear  is  it  that  leads  us  to  God,  our  Redeemer.  ''  How 
shall  they  believe,  except  they  hear?"  Which  that  we 
•may  effectually  do,  our  devotion  suggests  unto  us  some 
duties  before  the  act ;  some,  in  the  act ;  some,  after  the  act. 
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1.  It  is  the  apostle's  charge,  that  we  should  be  "  swift 
to  hear ;"  but  heed  mu«t  be  taken,  that  we  make  not  mere 
haste  than  good  speed.  We  may  not  be  so  forward,  as 
not  to  look  to  our  foot  when  we  go  to  the  house  of  Qod ; 
lest  if  we  be  too  ready  to  hear,  we  offer  the  sacrifice  <yf 
fools.  What  are  the  feet  of  the  soul,  but  our  affections  t 
If  these  be  not  set  right,  we  may  easily  stumble  and  wrench 
at  God's  threshold.  Rash  actions  can  never  hope  to  pros*, 
per.  As  therefore  to  every  great  work,  so  to  this  there  is 
a  due  preparation  required ;  and  this  must  be  done  by 
meditation  first,  then  by  prayer. 

Our  meditation,  first,  sequesters  the  heart  from  the  w{ttidy 
and  shakes  off  those  distractive  thoughts  which  may  carry 
us  away  from  these  better  things.  For  what  room  is  there 
for  God,  where  the  world  hath  taken  up  the  lodging? 
"  We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.*' 

Then,  secondly,  it  seizes  upon  the  h&jktt  for  God ;  fixing 
our  thoughts  upon  the  great  business  we  go  about;  recal* 
ling  the  greatness  of  that  Majesty  into  whose  presence  we 
enter,  and  the  main  importance  of  the  service  we  are  un- 
dertaking; and  examining  our  intentions,  wherewith  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  work  intended.  '^  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  God's  house :  wherefore  do  I  go  thither  ?  Is  it  to 
see  or  to  be  seen  ?  Is  it  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity  in 
hearing  what  the  preacher  will  say  ?  Is  it  to  satisfy  the 
law  that  requires  my  presence  ?  Is  it  to  please  ouiers' 
eyes,  or  to  avoid  their  censures  ?  Ts  it  for  fashion  ?  Is  it 
for  recreation?  Or  is  it  with' a  sincere  desire  to  do  my 
soul  good  in  gaining  more  knowledge,  in  quickening  my 
'affections  ?  Is  it  in  a  desire  to  approve  myself  to  my  God 
in  the  conscience  of  my  humble  obedience  to  his  command, 
and  my  holy  attendance  upon  his  ordinance  ?  "  And  where 
we  find  our  ends  amiss,  chiding  and  rectifying  our  obliqui- 
ties ;  where  just  and  right,  prosecuting  them  towards  a 
further  perfection.  ' 

Which,  that  it  may  be  done,  our  meditation  must  be 
seconded  by  our  prayers.  It  is  an  unholy  rudeness  to  press 
into  the  presence  of  that  God  whom  we  have  not  invoked. 
Our  prayer  must  be,  that  God  would  yet  more  prepare  us 
for  the  work,  and  sanctify  us  to  it,  and  bless  us  in  it ; 
that  he  would  remove  our  sins ;  that  he  would  send  down 
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his  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  which  may  enable  us  to  this  great 
service  ;  that  he  would  bless  the  preacher  in  the  delivery 
of  his  sacred  message ;  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  direct 
his  messenger's  tongue  to  the  meeting  with  our  necessities; 
that  he  would  free  our  hearts  from  all  prejudices  and  dis- 
tracdons ;  that  he  would  keep  off  all  temptations  which 
might  hinder  the  good  entertainment  and  success  of  his 
blessed  word ;  finally,  that  he  would  make  us  truly  teach- 
able, and  his  ordinance  the  power  of  God  to  our  salvation. 

2.  In  the  act  of  hearing,  devotion  calls  us  to  reverence, 
attention,  application. 

It  calls  us  to  reverence  to  that  great  God,  who  speaks 
to  us  by  the  mouth  of  a  weak  man ;  for  in  what  is  spoken 
£roin  God's  chair  agreeable  to  the  scriptures,  the  sound  is 
inan's,  the  substance  of  the  message  is  God's.  Even  an 
£glon,  when  he  hears  of  a  message  from  God,  riseth  out 
of  his  seat ;  Judges  iii.  20.  It  was  not  St.  Paul's  condition 
only,  but  of  all  his  faithful  servants,  to  whom  he  hath  cc»n- 
mitted  the  word  of  reconciliation :  they  are  **  ambassadors 
for  Christ ;"  as  if  God  did  beseech  us  by  them,  they  pray 
us,  '^  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God,''  2  Cor. 
v.  20.  The  embassy  is  not  the  bearer's,  but  the  king's ; 
and  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  great  King  of  heaven  in 
the  voice  of  the  gospel,  we  cannot  but  incur  a  contempt. 
When  therefore  we  see  God's  messenger  in  his  puipit,  our 
eye  looks  at  him,  as  if  it  said  with  Cornelius,  "  We  are  all 
here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are  com- 
manded thee  of  God,"  Acts  x.  33.  Whence  cannot  but 
follow,  together  with  an  awful  disposition  of  mind,  a  reve- 
rent deportment  of  the  body ;  which  admits  not  a  wild  and 
roving  eye,  a  drowsy  head,  a  chatting  tongue,  a  rtide  and 
indecent  posture ;  but  composes  itself  to  such  a  site,  as 
may  best  befit  a  pious  soul  in  so  religious  an  employment. 
Neither  do  we  come  as  authorized  judges  to  sit  upon  the 
preacher ;  but  as  humble  disciples  to  sit  at  his  feet. 

Reverence  cannot  but  draw  on  attention.  We  need  pot 
be  bidden  to  hang  on  the  lips  of  him  whom  we  honour. 
It  is  the  charge  (^  the  Spint,  ^*  Let  him  that  hath  an  ear, 
hear : "  every  one  hath  not  an  ear ;  and  of  those  that  have 
an  ear,  every  one  heareth  not.  The  soul  hath  an  ear,  as 
well  as  the  body :  if  both  thes^  ears  do  not  meet  together 
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in  one  actt  there  is  no  heanng.    Common  expeHenCe  telli 
U8>  that  when  the  mind  is  otherwise  taken  up»  we  do  no 
more  hear  what  a  man  saysi  than  if  we  had  been  deaf  or  he 
silent.    Hence  is  that  first  request  of  Abigail  to  David, 
*'  Let  thy  handmaid  speak  to  thine  ears ;   and  hear  the 
words  of  thy  handmaid/'  1  Sam.  xxv.  24 :   and  Job  so 
importunately  urgeth  his  friends,  ''  Hear  diligently  my 
speech  and  my  declaration  with  your  ears/*  Job  xiii.  17. 
The  outward  ear  may  be  open,  and  the  inward  shut :  if  way 
be  not  made  through  both,  we  are  deaf  to  spiritual  things. 
'*  Mme  ear  hast  thou  bored,  or  digged/*  saith  the  psalmist : 
the  Vulgate  reads  it,  *'  Mine  ears  hast  thou  perfected," 
Ps.  xl.  6.    Surely  our  ears  are  grown  up  with  flesh ;  there 
is  no  passage  for  a  perfect  hearing  of  the  voice  of  God,  till 
he  have  made  it  by  a  spiritual  perforation.    And  now  that 
the  ear  is  made  capable  of  good  counsel,  it  doth  as  gladly 
receive  it;  taking  in  every  good  lesson,  and  longing  for 
the  next :  like  unto  the  dry  and  chopped  earth,  which 
soaks  in  etery  silver  drop  that  falls  from  the  clouds,  and 
thirsteth  for  more,  not  suffering  any  of  that  precious  liquor 
to  fall  beside  it. 

Neither  doth  the  devout  man  care  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
as  hearing,  only  that  he  might  hear;  but  reduces  aU  things 
to  a  saving  use,  bringing  all  he  hears  home  to  his  heart  by 
a  self-reflecting  application ;  like  a  practiser  of  the  art  of 
memory,  referring  every  thing  to  its  proper  place.  If  it  be 
matter  of  comfort;  '^  There  is  for  my  sick-bed;  there,  for 
my  outward  losses ;  there,  for  my  drooping  under  afflic- 
tions ;  there,  for  the  sense  of  my  spiritual  desertions.'*  If 
matter  of  doctrine ;  '^  There  is  for  my  settlement  in  such  a 
truth ;  ther^,  for  the  conviction  of  such  an  error ;  there, 
for  my  direction  in  such  a  practice.'*  If  matter  of  reproof, 
he  doth  not  point  at  his  neighbour,  but  deeply  chargeth 
himself;  *'  This  meets  with  my  dead-heartedness  and  se- 
curity;  this,  with  my  worldly-mindedness;  this,  with  my 
self-love,  and  flattery  of  mine  own  estate ;  this,  with  my 
uncharitable  censoriousness ;  this,  with  my  foolish  pride 
of  heart ;  this,  with  my  hypocrisy ;  this  with  my  neglect 
of  God*s  services  and  my  duty.'*  Thus,  in  all  the  variety 
of  the  holy  passages  of  the  sermon,  the  devout  mind  is 
taken  up  with  digesting  what  it  hears ;  and  working  itself 
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to  ^  se<3ret  improvement  of  all  the  good  counsel  that  is 
delivered;  neither' is  ever  more  busy,  than  when  it  sits 
Btill  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 

I  cannot  therefore  approve  the  practice,  which  yet  I  see 
commonly  received,  of  those  who  think  it  no  small  argu- 
ment of  their  devotion,  to  spend  their  time  of  hearing  in 
writing  large  notes  from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher ;  which', 
however  it  may  be  a  help  for  memory  m  the  future,  yet 
cannot,  as  I  conceive,  but  be  some  prejudice  to  our  present 
edification ;  neither  can  the  brain  get  so  much  hereby,  as  the 
heart  loseth.  If  it  be  said,  that,  by  this  means,  an  opportunity 
is  given  for  a  full  rumination  of  wholesome  doctrines  after- 
wards, I  yield  it;  but  withal  I  must  say,  that  our  after- 
thoughts can  never  do  the  work  so  effectually,  as  when  the 
lively  voice  sounds  in  our  ears  and  beats  upon  our  heart ; 
but  herein  I  submit  my  opinion  to  better  judgments. 

3.  The  food  that  is  received  into  the  soul  by  the  ear,  is 
afterwards  chewed  in  the  mouth  thereof  by  memory,  con- 
cocted in  the  stomach  by  meditation,  and  dispersed  into 
the  parts  by  conference  and  practice. 

True  devotion  finds  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  behind. 
It  was  a  just  answer,  that  John  Gerson-  reports,  given  by 
a  Frenchman,  who  being  asked  by  one  of  his  neighbours 
if  the  sermon  were  done,  "  No,"  saith  he ;  **  it  is  said, 
but  it  is  not  done ;  neidier  will  be,  I  fear,  in  haste." 
What  are  we  the  better,  if  we  hear  and  remember  not  ?  if 
we  be  inch  auditors,  as  the  Jews  were  wont  to  call  sieves, 
that  retain  no  moisture  that  is  poured  into  them  ?  What 
the  better,  if  we  remember,  but  think  not  seriously  of 
what  we  hear;  or  if  we  practise  not  carefully  what  we 
think  of?  Not  that  which  we  hear,  is  our  own  ;  but  thc^ 
which  we  carry  away. 

Although  all  memories  are  not  alike ;  one  receives  more 
easily,  another  retains  longer.  It  is  not  for  every  one  to 
hope  to  attain  to  that  ability,  that  he  can  go  away  with  the 
whole  fabric  of  a  sermon,  and  readily  recount  it  unto 
others ;  neither  doth  God  require  that  of  any  man,  which 
he  hath  not  given  him.  Our  desires  and  endeavours  mav 
not  be  wanting,  where  our  powers  fail.  It  will  be  enough 
for  weak  memories,  if  they  can  so  lay  up  those  wholesome 
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counsels  which  they  Teceiye,  as  that  they  may  fetch  them 
forth,  when  diey  have  occasion  to  use  them;  and  that 
what  they  want  in  the  extent  of  memory,  they  supply  in 
the  care  of  their  practice. 

Indeed  that  is  it  wherein  lies  the  life  of  all  religious 
duties ;  and  without  which,  they  are  but  idle  formalities. 
That  which  the  phUosopher  said  of  all  virtue,  I  must  say 
of  true  godliness,  that  it  consists  in  action.  Our  Saviour 
did  not  say,  "  Blessed  are  ye,  if  ye  know  these  things;" 
but, "  If  ye  know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."  The  end  of  our  desire  of  the  sincere.milk  of  the 
gospel,  is  that  we  may  ^'  grow  thereby**  in  the  stature  of  all 
grace,  unto  '<  the  fulness  of  God,"  1  Pet  ii.  2 ;  £ph.  iii.  19. 

SECTION  III. 
Of  Receiving  the  blessed  Sacraments, 

In  our  receipt  of  the  blessed  sacraments^  are  required, 
I.  The  graces  of  \*  faith  ;  2,  charity,  II.  Holy  predis- 
positions;  1.  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  means 
of  salvation;  2.  arenewed  act  of  true  thankfulness.  III. 
Hearty  resolves  and  desires  to  walk. worthy  of  the.  Lord 
Jesus,  IV.  A  digestion  of  this  celestial  food  by  holy 
meditation. 

The  highest  of  all  God*s  services  are  his  sacraments, 
which  therefore  require  the  most  eminent  acts  of  our 
devotion. 

The  sacrament  of  initiation,  which,  in  the  first  planting 
of  a  church,  is  administered  only  to  those  of  riper  age  and 
understanding,  calls  for  all  possible  reverence  and  reli- 
gious addresses  of  the  receivers;  wherein  the  primitive 
times  were  punctually  observant,  both  for  substance  and 
ceremony :  now  in  a  settled  and  perpetuated  church,  in 
which  the  virtue  of  the  covenant  descends  from  the  parent 
to  the  child,  there  seems  to  be  no  use  of  our  preparatory 
directions ;  only  it  is  fit,  that  our  devotion  should  call 
our  eyes  back  to  what  we  have  done  in  our  infancy,  and 
whereto  we  are  ever  obliged ;  that  our  full  age  may  care- 
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fally  endeavour  to  make  our  word  good,  and  inay  put  us 
in  mind  of  our  sinful  failings. 

That  other  sacrament  of  our  spiritual  nourishment, 
which  our  Saviour,  as  his  farewell,  left  us  for  a  blessed, 
memorial  of  his  death  and  passion,  can  never  be  celebrated 
with  enough  devotion. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  come  to  this  feast  of  our  God  in 
our  common  garments ;  the  soul  must  be  trimmed  up,  if 
we  would  be  meet  guests  for  the  Almighty.  The  great 
Master  of  the  feast  will  neither  abide  us  to  come  naked^ 
nor  ill  clad.  Away  therefore,  first,  with  the  old  beastly 
rags  of  our  wonted  corruptions.  Due  examination  comes 
in  first,  and  thoroughly  searches  the  soul,  and  finds  out  all 
the  secret nastiness  and  defilements  that  it  hides  within  it; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  true  penitence,  strips  it  of  all  those 
loathsome  clouts  wherewiUi  it  wa^  polluted.  Sin  may  not 
be  clothed  upon  with  grace.  Joshua's  filthy  g^arment^ 
must  be  plucked  off,  ere  he  can  be  capable  of  precious 
robes ;  Zech.  iii.  4.  Here  may  be  no. place  for  our  sinAki 
lusts,  for  our  covetous  desires,  for  our  natural  infidelity^ 
for  our  malicious  purposes,  for  any  of  our  unhallowed 
thoughts. 

The  6oul,  cle)surly  divested  of  these  and  all  other  known 
corruptions,  must,  in  the  next  place,  instead  thereof,  be 
furnished,  with  such  graces  and  holy  pre-dispositions^  as 
may  fit  it  for  so  heavenly  a  work. 

I.  Alnongst  the  graces  requisite^ 

1.  Faith  justly  challengetK  the  first  place,  as  that  which 
is  both  most  eminent,  and  necessarily  presupposed  to  the 
profitable  receipt  of  this  sacrament ;  for  whereas  the  main 
end  of  this  blessed  banquet  is  the  strengthening  of  our 
faith,  how  should  that  receive  strength,  which  hath  not 
being?  To  deliver  these  sacred  viands  to  an  unbeliever, 
is  to  put  meat  into  the  mouth  of  a  dead  man.  Now  there- 
fore must  the  heart  raise  up  itself  to  new  acts  of  believing; 
and  must  lay  faster  hold  on  Christ,  and  bring  him  closer 
to  the  soul ;  more  strongly  applying  to  itself  the  infinite 
merits  of  his  most  perfect  obedieuce,  and  of  his  bitter 
death  and  passion  ;  and  erecting  itself  to  a  desire  and  exr 
pectation  of  a  more  vigorous  and  lively  apprehension  of 
its  omnipotent  Redeemer.    Neither  can  this  faith  be  either 
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dead  or  solitary,  but  is  still  really  operative,  and  attended, 
as  with  other  ^aces,  so  especially  with  a  serious  repen- 
tance ;  whose  wonderful  power  is  to  undo  our  former  sins, 
and  to  mould  the  heart  and  life  to  a  better  obedience ;  a 
grace  so  necessary,  that  the  want  of  it,  as  in  extreme  cor* 
ruption  of  the  stomach,  turns  the  wholesome  food  of  the 
soul  into  poison.  An  impenitent  man  therefore,  coming 
to  God's  board,  is  so  far  from  benefiting  himself,  as  that  he 
eats  his  own  judgment.  Stand  off  from  this  holy  table, 
all  ye  that  have  not  made  your  peace  with  your  uod,  or 
that  harbour  any  known  sin  in  your  bosom.  Not  to  eat  is 
uncomfortable ;  but  to  eat  in  such  a  state,  is  deadly.  Yet 
rest  not  in  this  plea,  that  ye  cannot  come  because  ye  are 
unrelconciled ;  but  as  ye  love  your  souls,  be  reconciled 
that  you  may  come. 

^  2.  Another  grace  necessarily  prerequired  is  charity  to 
our  brethren,  and  readiness  to  forgive ;  for  this  is  a  com- 
munion, as  with  Christ  the  head,  so  with  all  the  members 
of  his  mystical  body.  This  is  the  true  love-feast  of  God 
our  Saviour,  wherein  we  profess  ourselves  inseparably 
united  both  to  him  and  his.  If  there  be  more  hearts  than 
one  at  God's  table,  he  will  not  own  them.  These  holy 
elements  give  us  an  emblem  of  ourselves :  this  bread  is 
made  up  of  many  grains,  incorporated  into  one  mass ;  and 
this  wine  is  the  confluent  juice  of  man^  clusters ;  neither 
do  we  partake  of  several  loaves  or  vanety  of  liquors,  but 
all  eat  of  one  bread  and  drink  of  one  cup.  Here  is  then 
no  place  for  rancour  and  malice ;  none,  for  secret  grudg- 
ings  and  heart-burnings.  '*  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar,  and  Siere  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  ought  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift,  and  go  thy 
way :  first,  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ;  and  then  come 
ana  offer  thy  gift,*'  Matt.  v.  23,  24.  Neither  may  we  do 
as  those  two  emulous  commanders  of  Greece  did,  who  re- 
solved  to  leave  their  spite  behind  them  at  mount  Athos, 
and  to  take  it  up  again  on  their  return  :  here  must  be  an 
absolute  and  free  acquitting  of  all  the  back-reckonings  of 
our  unkindness,  that  we  may  receive  the  God  of  peace 
into  a  clear  bosom. 

II.  Besides  these  graces,  there  are  certain  holy  prediS' 
po$iiwns  so  necessary,  that  without  them  our  souls  can 
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never  hope  to  receive  true  comfort  in  this  blessed  sacra- 
ment. 

1 .  Whereof  the  first  is  a  hungering  and  thirsting  desire 
after  these  gracious  means  of  our  salvation.  What  good 
will  our  meat  do  us  without  an  appetite  ?  Surely  without 
it  there  is  no  expectation  of  either  relish  or  digestion.  As 
therefore  those  that  are  invited  to  some  great  feast,  care 
first  to  feed  their  hunger  ere  they  feed  their  body,  labouring 
by  exercise  to  get  a  stomach  ere  they  employ  it ;  so  it 
conderns  us  to  do  here  :  and  as  those  that  are  listless  and 
weak  stomached,  are  wont  to  whet  their  appetite  with 
sharp  sauces,  so  must  we,  by  the  tart  applications  of  the 
law,  quicken  our  desires  of  our  Saviour  here  exhibited. 
Could  we  but  see  our  sins  and  our  miseries  by  sin,  could 
we  see  God  frowning  and  hell  gaping  wide  to  swallow  us, 
we  should  not  need  to  be  bidden  to  long  for  our  Deliverer, 
and  every  pledge  of  his  favour  would  be  precious  to  us. 

2.  Upon  the  apprehension  of  our  need  of  a  Saviour, 
and  so  happy  a  supply  thereof  presented  unto  us,  must 
needs  follow  a  renewed  act  of  true  thankfulness  of  heart 
to  our  good  God,  that  hath  both  given  us  his  dear  Son  to 
work  our  redemption,  and  his  blessed  sacrament  to  seal 
up  unto  us  our  redemption,  thus  wrought  and  purchased. 

And  with  souls  thus  thankfully  elevated  unto  God,  we 
approach,  with  all  reverence,  to  that  heavenly  table,  where 
God  is  both  the  feast-master  and  the  feast.  What  inten- 
tion of  holy  thoughts,  what  fervour  of  spirit,  what  depth 
of  devotion,  must  we  now  find  in  ourselves  !  Doubtless 
out  of  heaven  no  object  can  be  so  worthy  to  take  up  our 

hearts. 

What  a  clear  representation  is  here  of  the  great  work  of 
our  redemption !  How  is  my  Saviour,  by  all  my  senses, 
here  brought  home  to  my  soul !  How  is  his  passion  lively 
acted  before  mine  eyes !  for  lo,  my  bodily  eye  doth  not 
more  truly  see  bread  and  wine,  than  the  eye  of  my  faith 
sees  the  body  and  blood  of  my  dear  Redeemer :  thus,  was 
his  sacred  body  torn  and  broken  :  thus,  was  his  precious 
blood  poured  out  for  me.  My  sins,  wretched  man  thW  I 
am !  helped  thus  to  crucify  my  Saviour ;  and  for  the  dis-^ 
charge  of  my  sins,  would  he  be  thus  crucified. 

Neither  did  he  only  give  himself  for  me  upon. the  cross  t 
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but  lo,lie  both  offers  and  gives  himself  to  me  in  this  his 
blessed  institution. 

What  had  this  general  gift  been  without  this  applica- 
tion ?  Now,  my  hand  doth  not  more  sensibly  take,  nor 
my  mouth  more  really  eat  this  bread,  than  my  soul  doth 
spiritually  receive  and  feed  on  the  bread  of  life.  O 
Saviour,  thou  art  the  living  bread  that  came  dowa  from 
heaven.  Thy  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  thy  blood  is  drink 
indeed.  O  that  I  may  so  eat  of  this  bread,  that  I  may 
live  for  ever !  He  that  cometh  to  thee,  shall  never  hunger ; 
he  that  believeth  in  thee,  shall  never  thirst.  O  that  I 
could  now  so  hunger  and  so  thirst  for  thee^  that  my  soul 
could  be  for  ever  satisfied  with  thee !  Thy  people  of  old 
were  fed  with  manna  in  the  wilderness,  yet  they  died : 
that  food  of  angels  could  not  keep  them  from  perishing : 
but  O  for  the  hidden  manna  which  giveth  life  to  the  world* 
even  thy  blessed  self!  Give  me  ever  of  this  bread,  and  my 
soul  shall  not  die,  but  live. 

O  the  precious  juice  of  the  fruit  of.  the  vine,  wherewith 
thou  refreshest  my  soul!  Is  this  the  blood  of  the  grape? 
Is  it  not  rather  thy  blood  of  the  new  testament,  that  is 
poured  out  for  me  ?  Thou  speakest,  O  Saviour,  of  new 
wine  that  thou  wouldest  drink  with  thy  disciples  in  thy 
Father's  kingdom;  can  there  be  anymore  precious  and 
pleasant,  than  this  wherewith  thou  cbeerest  the,  believing 
soul  ?  Our  palate  is  now  dull  and  earthly,  which  shall 
then  be  exquisite  and  celestial ;  but  surely  no  liquor  can 
be  of  equal  price  or  sovereignty  with  thy  blood.  O  how 
unsavoury  are  all  earthly  delicacies  to  this  heavenly 
draught!  O  God,  let  not  the  sweet  taste  of  this  spiritusj 
nectar  ever  go  out  of  the  mouth  of  my  soul.  Let  the 
comfortable  warmth  of  this  blessed  cordial  ever  work  upon 
my  soul,  even  till  and  in  the  last  moment  of  my  disso- 
lution. 

Dost  thou  bid  me,  O  Saviour,  do  this  in  remembrance  of 
thee  ?  O,  how  can  I  forget  thee  ?  How  can  I  enough  cele- 
brate thee,  for  this  thy  unspeakable  mercy?  Can  I  see 
thee  thus  crucified  before  my  eyes,  and  for  my  sake  thus 
crucified,  and  not  remember  thee  ?  Can  I  find  my  isins 
accessary  to  this  thy  death,  and  thy  death  meritoriously 
expiating  all  these,  my  grievous  sins,  and  not  remember 
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thee  ?  Can  I  hear  thee  freely  offering  thyself  to  me,  and 
feel  thee  graciously  conveying  thyself  into  my  soul,  and  not 
remember  thee  ?  I  do  remember  thee,  O  Saviour ;  but  O 
that  I  could  yet  more  effectually  remember  thee,  with  all  the 
passionate  affections  of  a  soul  sick  of  thy  love,  with  all  zea- 
lous desires  to  glorify  thee,  with  all  fervent  longings  after 
thee  and  thy  salvation !  T  remember  thee  in  thy  sufferings ; 

0  do  thou  remember  me  in  thy  glory. 

III.  Having  thus  busied  itself  with  holy  thoughts  in  the 
time  of  the  celebration,  the  devout  soul  breaks  not  off  in 
aii  abrupt  unmannerliness,  without  taking  leave  of  the 
great  Master  Of  this  heavenly  feast ;  but  with  a  secret 
adoration,  humbly  blesseth  God  for  so  great  a  mercy,  and 
heartily  resolves  and  desires  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  whom. it  hath  received;  and  to  consecrate  itself 
wholly  to  the  service  of  him  that  hath  so  dearly  bought  it, 
and  hath  given  it  these  pledges  of  its  eternal  union  with 
him. 

IV.  The  devout  soul  hath  thus  supped  in  heaven,  and 
feturns  home ;  yet  the  work  is  not  thus  done :  after  the 
elements  are  out  of  eye  and  use,  there  remains  a  digestion 
of  this  celestial  food  by  holy  meditation. 

And  now  it  thinks,  O,  what  a  blessing  have  I  received  to 
day !  no  less  than  my  Lord  Jesus  with  all  his  merits  ;  and 
in  and  with  him,  the  assurance  of  the  remission  of  all  sins 
and  everlasting  salvation.  How  happy  am  I,  if  I  be  not 
wanting  to  God  and  myself !  How  unwoithy  shall  I  be,  if 

1  do  not  strive  to  answer  this  love  of  my  God  and  Saviour, 
in  all  hearty  affection  and  in  all  holy  obedience ! 

And  now,  after  this  heavenly  repast,  how  do  I  feel  my- 
self? What  strength,  what  advantage  hath  my  faith  got- 
ten ?  How  much  am  I  nearer  to  heaven,  than  before?  How 
much  faster  hold  have  I  taken  of  my  blessed  Redeemer? 
How  much  more  firm  and  sensible  is  my  interest  in  him  ? 

Neither  are  these  thoughts  and  this  examination  the 
work  of  the  next  instant  only ;  but  they  are  such  as  must 
dwell  upon  the  heart,  and  must  often  solicit  our  memory, 
and  excite  our  practice ;  that,  by  this  means,  we  may  fre- 
quently renew  the  efficacy  of  this  blessed  sacrament,  and 
our  souls  may  batten  more  and  more  with  this  spiritual 
nourishment,  and  may  be  fed  up  to  eternal  life. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Specialties  of  Devotion, 

These  are  the  generalities  of  our  devotion,  which  are  of 
common  use  to  all  Christians.  There  are  besides  these, 
certain  specialties  of  it,  appliable  to  several  occasions, 
times,  places,  persons  ;  for  there  are  morning  and  evening 
devotions ;  devotions  proper  to  our  board,  to  our  closet, 
to  our  bed,  to  God's  day,  to  our  own,  to  health,  to  sick- 
ness, to  several  callings,  to  recreations,  to  the  way,  to  the 
field,  to  the  church,  to  our  home,  to  the  student,  to  the 
soldier,  to  the  magistrate,  to  the  minister,  to  the  husband, 
wife,  child,  servant,  to  our  own  persons,  to  our  families : 
the  severalties  whereof,  as  they  are  scarce  finite  for  num- 
ber, so  are  most  fit  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  holy 
managing  of  every  Christian :  neither  is  it  to  be  imagined., 
that  any  soul  which  is  taught  of  God  and  hath  any  ac- 
quaintance with  heaven,  can  be  to  seek  in  the  particular 
application  of  common  rules  to  his  own  necessity  or  ex- 
pedience. 

SECTION  V. 

Recapitulation. 

The  result  of  all  is,  a  devout  man  is  he  that  ever  sees  the 
Invisible,  and  ever  trembleth  before  that  God  he  sees ; 
that  walks  ever  here  on  earth  with  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
still  adores  that  Majesty  with  whom  he  converses ;  that 
confers  hourly  with  the  God  of  spirits  in  his  own  language, 
yet  so  as  no  familiarity  can  abate  of  his  awe,  ilorfear  abate 
ought  of  his  love ;  to  whom  the  gates  of  heaven  are  ever 
open,  that  he  may  go  in  at  pleasure  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  none  of  the  angelical  spirits  can  offer  to  challenge 
him  of  too  much  boldness ;  whose  eyes  are  well  acquainted 
with  those  heavenly  guardians,  the  presence  of  whom  he 
doth  as  truly  acknowledge,  as  if  they  were  his  sensible 
companions.  He  is  well  known  of  the  Ring  of  glory  for 
p.  daily  suitor  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  and  none  so  welcome 
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there  as  be.  He  accounU  all  his  time  lost,  that  falls  be* 
side  his  God ;  and  can  be  no  more  weary  of  good  thoughts, 
than  of  happiness. 

His  bosom  is  no  harbour  for  any  known  evil,  and  it  is 
a  que^ion  whether  he  more  abhors  sin  or  hell.  His  care 
is  to  entertain  God  in  a  clear  and  free  heart,  and  therefore 
he  thrusts  the  world  out  of  doors,  and  humbly  beseeches 
God  to  welcome  himself  to  his  own.  He  is  truly  dejected 
and  vile  in  his  own  eyes ;  nothing,  but  hell,  is  lower  than, 
he ;  every  of  his  slips  are  heinous ;  every  trespass  is  ag- 
gravated to  rebellion.  The  glory  and  favours  of  God 
heighten  his  humiliation.  He  hath  lool^ed  down  to  the 
bottomless  deep,  and  seen  with  horror  what  he  deserved 
to  feel  everlastingly.  His  cries  have  been  as  strong,  as 
his  fears  just ;  and  he  hath  found  mercy  more  ready  to 
rescue  him,  than  he  could  be  importunate.  His  hand  could 
not  be  so  soon  put  forth,  as  his  Saviour's,  for  deliverance. 

The  sense  of  this  mercy  hath  raised  him  to  an  unspeak- 
able joy,  to  a  most  fervent  love  of  so  dear  a  Redeemer. 
That  love  hath  knit  his  heart  to  so  meritorious  a  Deliverer, 
and  wrought  a  blessed  union  betwixt  God  and  his  soul. 
That  union  can  no  more  be  severed  from  an  infinite  de- 
light, than  that  delight  can  be  severed  from  an  humble  and 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  his  munificent  God.  And  now, 
as  in  a  heavenly  freedom,  he  pours  out  his  soul  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Almighty  in  all  faithful  suits  for  himself  and 
others :  so  he  enjoys  God  in  the  blessings  received,  and 
returns  all  zealous  praises  to  the  Giver. 

He  comes  reverently  to  the  oracles  of  God*,  and  brines 
not  his  eye,  but  his  heart  with  him ;  not  carelessly  negli- 
gent in  seeking  to  know  the  revealed  will  of  his  Maker, 
nor  too  busily  inquisitive  into  his  deep  counsels ;  not  too 
remiss  in  the  letter,  nor  too  peremptory  in  the  sense ; 
gladly  comprehending  what  he  may,  and  admiring  what 
he  cannot  comprehend. 

Doth  God  call  for  his  ear?  He  goes  awfully  into  the 
holy  presence,  and  so  hears,  as  if  he  should  now  hear  his 
last ;  catching  every  word  that  drops  from  the  preacher's 
lips,  ere  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  la3|ing  it  up  carefully, 
nmere  he  may  be  sure  to  fetch  it.  He  sits  not  to  censure, 
but,  to  learn ;  yet  speculation  and  knowledge  is  the  least 
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drift  of  his  labour.  Nothing  is  his  own,  but  what  he 
practises. 

Is  he  invited  to  God's  feast  ?  He  hates  to  come  in  a 
foal  and  slovenly  dress,  but  trims  up  his  soul  so  as  may 
be  fit  for  a  heavenly  guest.  Neither  doth  he  leave  his 
stomach  at  home,  cloyed  with  the  world ;  but  brings  a 
sharp  appetite  with  him ;  and  so  feeds,  as  if  he  meant  to 
live  for  ever.  All  earthly  delicacies  are  unsavoury  to  him 
in  respect  of  that  celestial  manna.  Shortly,  he  so  eats  and 
drinks,  as  one  that  sees  hin(iself  set  at  table  with  God  and 
his  angels;  and  rises  and  departs,  full  of  his  Saviour;  and, 
m  the  strength  of  that  meal,  walks  vigorously  and  cheer- 
fully on  towards  his  glory.  ^ 

Finally,  as  he  well  knows,  that  he  lives,  and  moves,  and 
hath  his  being  in  God,  so  he  refers  his  life,  motions,  and 
being  wholly  to  God ;  so  acting  all  things,  as  if  God  did 
them  by  him ;  so  using  all  things,  as  one  that  enjoys  God 
in  them  :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  so  walking  on  earth,  that 
he  doth  in  a  sort  carry  his  heaven  with  him. 
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SOUL. 


I.  OLESSED  Lord  God,  thou  callest  me  to  obedience; 
and  fain  would  I  foUow  thee ;  but  what  good  can  this 
wretched  heart  of  mine  be  capable  of,  except  thou  put  it 
there  ?  Thou  knowest  I  cannot  so  much  as  wish  to  think 
well,  without  thee,  I  have  strong  powers  to  oflPend  thee ; 
my  sins  are  my  own ;  but  whence  should  I  have  any  in- 
clination* to  good,  but  from  thee,  who  art  only  and  all 
good  ?  Lord,  work  me  to  what  thou  requirest,  and  then 
require  what  thou  wilt. 

IL  Lord  God,  whither  need  I  go  to  seek  thee?  Thou 
art  so  with  me,  as  that  I  cannot  move  but  in  thee.  I  look 
up  to  heaven :  there  I  know  thy  Majesty  most  manifests 
itself;  but  withal  I  know,  that,  being  here,  thou  art  never 
out  of'  thy  heaven,  for  it  is  thy  presence  only  that  makes 
heaven.  O  give  me  to  enjoy  thee  in  this  lowest  region  of 
thy  heavenly  habitation :  and  as,  in  respect  of  my  natural 
being,  I  live  and  move  in  thee,  so  let  me  not  live  and  move 
spiritually,  but  with  thee  and  to  thee. 

in.  Whither  now,  O  whither  do  ye  rove,  O  my  thoughts  ? 
Can  ye  hope  to  find  rest  in  any  of  these  sublunary  content- 
ments ?  Alas,  how  can  they  yield  any  stay  to  you,  that 
liave  no  settlement  in  themselves  ?  Is  there  not  enough  in 
the  infinite  Good  to  take  you  up ;  but  that  ye  will  be  wan- 
dering after  earthly  vanities  ?  O  my  Lord,  how  justly 
mightest  thou  cast  me  off  with  scorn,  for  casting  any 
affective  glances  upon  so  base  a  rival!  Truly,  Lord,  I  am 
asliamed  of  this  my  hateful  inconstancy ;  but  it  is  thou  only 
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that  must  remedy  it.  O  thou  that  art  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, pity  my  wildness  and  weak  distractions.  Take  thou 
my  heart  to  thee.  It  is  thine  own.  Keep  it  with  thee ; 
tie  it  close  to  thee  by  the  cords  of  love ;  that  it  may  not  so 
much  as  cast  down  an  eye  upon  this  wretched  and  perish- 
ing world. 

IV.  Lordy  I  confessy  to  my  shame,  thou  art  a^eatloser 
by  me ;  for  besides  my  not  imprpving  of  thy  favours,  I  have 
not  kept  even-reckonings  with  thee ;  I  have  not  justly  tal- 
lied up  by  thy  inestimable  benefits.  Thy  very  privative 
mercies  are  l)oth  without  and  beyond  my  account ;  for 
every  evil  that  I  am  free  from,  is  a  new  blessing  from  thee. 
That  I  am  out  of  bondage,  that  I  am  out  of  pain  and  mi- 
sery, that  I  am  out  of  the  dominion  of  sin,  out  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  Satan,  out  of  the  agonies  of  an  afflicted  soul,  out 
of  the  torments  <^  hdl ;  Lord,  what  unspeakable  mercies 
are  these !  yet  when  did  I  bless  thee  for  any  of  them?  Thy 
positive  bounties  I  can  feel,  but  with  a  benumbed  and  im- 
perfect flense.  Xjcurd,  do  thou  enlarge  and  intenerate  my 
heart :  make  me  truly  sensible,  as  of  my  good  received,  so 
of  my  escaped  evils ;  and  take  thou  to  thyself  the  giory 
of  them  both. 

V.  Ah,  my  Lord  God,  what  heats  and  cdids  do  I  feelin 
my  soul  I  Sometimes  I  find  myself  so  vigorous  in  grace, 
that  no  thought  of  doubt  dare  shew  itself,  and,  methinks, 
I  durst  challenge  my  hellish  enemies;  another  while  I 
feel  myself  so  de|ected  and  heartless,  as  if  I  had  no  inte- 
rest in  the  God  of  my  salvation,  ncM:  ever  had  received  any 
•certain  pledges  of  nis  favour.  What  shall  I  say  to  dtis 
various  disposition?  Whether,  Lord^  is  it  my  wretchedness 
to  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed  of  thee^  for  the  time,  by  teiap- 
tation  ?  or  whether  is  this  the  eouree  of  thy  piK)ceedings  in 
the  dispensations  of  thy  graces  to  the  sons  of  men,  that 
thou  wUt  have  the  breathings  of  thy  Spirit,  as  where,  so 
how,  and  when  thou  pleasest  ?  Surely,  O  my  God,  if  I  did 
not  know  thee  constant  to  iiime  everlastiBg  mercies,  I 
should  be  utterly  disheartened  with  these  sad  intervi^. 
Now,  when  my  sense  fails  me,  I  make  use  of  my  faith ; 
and  am  no  less  sure  of  thee,  even  when  I  feel  thee  not,  than 
when  I  find  the  clearestevidences  of  thy  graoious  presence. 
Lord,  shine  upon  me  with  the  light  <^  thy  ^sounteqit&nce,  if 
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it  may  be,  always;  but  whenever tftiat  is  clouded^^rtrength- 
en  thoa  my  faini ;  so  shall  I  be  safe^  e^n  wken  I  am  com- 
fortless* 

VI.  O  my  God,  I  am  jastly  asbanMd  to  think  what 
&yoiirs  ihave  received  from  thee,  and  what  poor  returns  I 
hi^ve  made  to  thee.  Truly,  Lord,  I  mast  n^s  say,  thou 
hast  bought  nothing  either  in  earth  or  in  heamn  too  good 
for  me ;  and  I,  on  the  other  side,  have  grudged  thee  that 
weak  and  worthless  obedience  which  thou  hast  required  of 
me.  Alas,  what  pleasure  could  I  have  done  to  oiee  who 
art  infinite,  if  I  had  sacrificed  my  whole  self  to  thee,  as 
thou  commandest  ?  Thou  art  and  wilt  be  thyself,  though 
the  world  were  not :  it  is  I,  I  only,  that  coula  be  a  gainer 
by  this  happy  match,  which,  in  my  own  wrong,  I  have 
^nthankfuliy  neglected.  I  see  it  is  not  so  miveh  whatwe 
have,  as  how  we  employ  it.  O  thou  that  hast  been  so 
bountiful  in  heaping  thy  rich  mercies  upon  me,  vouchsafe 
to  ^nt  me  yet  one  eitt  more — give  me  grace  and  power 
to  improve  all  thy  gifts  to  the  glory  of  the  Qmr;  other- 
wise It  had  been  better  for  me.  to  have  been  poor  than  un- 
gmtefuL 

VII.  Ah,  Lord,  what  straggling  have  I  with  my  weak 
fears !  How  do  I  anticipate  my  evils  by  distrust !  What 
shall  I  do  when  I  am  old  ?  How  shall  I  be  able  to  endure 
pain?  How  shall  I  pass  through  ^e  horrid  gates  of  death  ? 
O  my  God,  where  is  my  faith,  that  I  am  thus  surprised? 
Had  I  not  thee  to  uphold  and  strengthen  my  soul,  well 
tnight  I  tremble  and  sink  under  these  cares ;  but  now  that 
i  have  the  assurance  of  so  strong  a  helper  as  commands 
all  the  powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  what  a  shame  is 
it  for  me  to  give  so  much  way  to  my  wretched  infidelity, 
as  to  punish  myself  with  the  expectation  of'^utnre  evils ! 
Oh  for  "  the  victory  that  overcomes  the  world,  even  our 
iUtht"  Ihou,  O  God,  art  my  refage  andstrengUi,  a  verv 
present  help  in  trouble:  therefore  will  I  not  fear,  tliough 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea.** 

VIII.  Lord,  I  made  account  my  days  should  have  been 
4>ut  an  inch,  but  thou  hast  made  tiiem  a  span  loo^g,  having 
drawn  out  the  length  of  a  crazy  life  beyond  the  period  of 
my  hopes.    It  is  for  something  surdy,  that  thou  hast  thus 
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long  respited  me  from  my  grave  which  looked  for  me  many 
years  ago.  Here  I  am,  O  my  God,  attending  thy  good 
pleasure.  Thou  knowest  best  what  thou  hast  to  do  with 
me ;  dispose  of  me  as  thou  wilt :  only  make  me  faithful  in 
all  thy  services,  resolute  to  crust  myself  with  thee  in  all 
events,  careful  to  be  approved  of  thee  in  all  my  ways ;  and 
crown  my  decayed  age  with  such  fruits,  as  maybe  pleasing 
to  thee,  and  available  to  the  good  of  many  :  lastly,  let  m^ 
live  to  thee  and  die  in  thee. 

IX.  How  oft.  Lord,  have  I  wondered  to  see  the  strange 
carriage  of  thine  administration  of  these  earthly  a&irs ! 
and  therein  to  see  thy  marvellous  wisdom,  power,  good- 
ness, in  fetching  good  out  of  evil !  Alas,  we,  wretched  men, 
are  apt  enough  to  fetch  the  worst  of  evils  out  of  the  greatest 
good,  turning  the  grace  of  thee  our  God  into  lascivious- 
ness ;  but  how  have  I  seen  thee>  of  lifeless  stones  to  raise 
up  children  to  Abraham,  of  sinners  to  make  saints ;  out 
of  a  desperate  confusion  to  fetch  order ;  out  of  a  bloody 
war,  a  happy  peace ;  out  of  resolutions  of  revenge,  love ; 
out  of  the  rock,  waters ;  out  of  a  persecutor,  an  apostle  ! 
How  can  I  be  discouraged  with  unlikelihoods,  when  I  see 
thee  work  by  contraries?  It  is-  not  for  me,  O  my  God,  to 
examine  or  prejudge  thy  counsels.  Take  what  ways  thou 
wilt,  so  thou  bring  me  to  thine  own  end.  All  paths  shall 
be  direct,  that  lead  me  to  blessedness. 

X.  How  many  good  purposes,  O  my  God,  have  I  taken 
up,  and  let  fall  to  the  ground  again  without  effect !  How 
teeming  hath  this  barren  womb  of  my  heart  been  of  false 
conceptions!  But  especially  when  tliy  hand  hath  been 
smart  and  heavy  upon  me  m  mine  affliction,  how  have  I 
tasked  myself  with  duties,  and  revived  my  firm  resolutions 
of  more  strict  obedience,  which  yet,  upon  the  continuance 
of  my  better  condition,  I  have  slackened !  Lord,  it  is  frcnm 
thee  that  I  purposed  well;  it  is  from  my  own  sinful  weak- 
ness that  I  failed  in  my  performances.  If  any  good  come 
from  me,  the  will  and  the  deed  must  be  both  thine ;  '^  the 
very  preparations  of  the  heart  are  from  thee  :"  and  if  I  have 
devised  my  way,  it  must  be  thou  that  directest  my  steps. 
O  God,  do  thou  ripen  and  perfect  all  the  good  motions 
that  thou  puttest  into  my  soul  i  and  make  my  health  but 
such,  as  my  sickness  promised. 
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XI.  Every  man.  Lord,  is  unwilling  that  his  name  should 
die.  We  are  all  naturally  ambitious  of  being  thought  on 
when  we  are  gone.  Those  that  have  not  living  monuments 
to  perpetuate  them,  affect  to  have  dead ;  if  Absalom  have 
not  a  son,  he  will  erect  a  pilfar.  Yet  when  we  have  all 
done,  time  eats  us  out  at  the  last.  "  There  is  no  remem- 
brance of  the  wise  more  than  of  the  fool  for  ever ;  seeing 
that  which  now  is,  in  the  days  to  com&  shall  all  be  forgot- 
ten/' Eccl.  ii.  16.  O  God,  let  it  be  my  care  and  ambition, 
whatever  becomes  of  my  memory  here  below,  that  my  name 
may  be  recorded  in  heaven. 

XII.  Thy  wise  providence,  O  Qod,  hatli  so  ordered  it, 
that  every  man's  mind  seeks  and  finds  contentment  in  some 
thing ;  otherwise  it  could  not  be,  since  we  must  meet  with 
so  frequent  crosses  in  the  world,  but  that  man's  life  would 
be  burdensome  to  him.  One  takes  pleasure  in  his  hawk 
or  hound ;  another,  in  his  horses  and  furnitures :  (me,  in  fair 
buildings ;  another,  in  pleasant  walks  and  beautiliil  gar- 
dens ;  one,  in  travelling  abroad ;  another,  in  the  enjoying 
of  the  profits  and  pleasures  of  his  home ;  one,  in  a  com- 
fortable wife;  another,  in  loving  and  dutiful  children. 
But  when  all  is  done,  if  there  be  not  somewhat  else  to 
uphold  the  heart  in  the  evil  day,  it  must  sink.  O  God,  do 
thou  possess  my  soul  of  thee :  let  me  place  all  my  felicity 
in  the  fruition  of  thine  infinite  goodness ;  so  I  am  sure  the 
worst  of  the  world  hath  not  power  to  render  me  other  than 
happy. 

XIII.  0  Lord  God,  under  what  opposite  aspects  do  I 
^tand  from  the  world !  How  variously  am  I  construed  by 
men!  One  pities  my  condition;  another  praises  my  pa- 
tience :  one  favours  me  out  of  the  opinion  of  some  good 
that  he  thinks  he  sees  in  me ;  another  dislikes  me  for  some 
imagined  evil.  What  are  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  men  to 
me?  Let  me  not  know  what  they  say  or  think  of  me,  and 
what  am  I  the  better  or  worse  for  them  ?  They  can  have 
no  influence  upon  me  without  my  own  apprehension.  All 
is,  in  what  terms  I  stand  with  thee,  my  God.  If  thou  be 
pleased  to  look  upon  me  with  the  eye  of  thy  tender  mercy 
and  compassion,  what  care  I  to  be  unjustly  brow-beaten 
of  the  world  ?  If  I  may  be  blessed  with  thy  favour,  let  me  be 
made  <<  a  gazing  stock  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men." 
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XIV.  "*  Spetk,  Lofd,  for  thy  servant  heav^ :"  iriiat 
i»  it  whidi  taoa  wevldest  hsve  me  to  do,,  that  I  may  find 
sest  to  my  sosl?  I  am  viUmg  tf»  exercise  myself  ia  all 
the  acts  wpiety  which  thou  reqairest ;  i  am  ready  to  itatf 
to  pray,  to  read,  to  bear,  to  meditate,  to  eommoaicate, 
to  give  alms,  to  exhort,  admonish,  rcprove,^  comfort  n^eie 
thou  biddest  me ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  duty  a|^r- 
taining  to  devotion  or  mercy,  let  me  serve  thee  in  it :  but 
alas,  Q  my  God,  h<»irsoever  I  know  these  works  are  in 
themselves  well-pleasing  unto  thee,  yet  as  they  fall  fmm 
my  wretchedness,  they  are  stained  with  so  many  imper- 
fections, that  I  have  more  reason  to  crave  pardon  for 
them,  than  to  put  confidence  h  them ;  and  if  I  conld 
perform  them  ever  so  exquisitely,  yet  one  sin  is  more  than 
enough  to  dash  all  my  obedience.  I  see,  then,  O  Lcnrd, 
I  weU  see,  there  it^  no  act,  that  I  can  be  capable  to  do 
nnto  thee,  wherein  I  can  find  any  repose :  it  must  be  thine 
act  to  me,  which  only  can  effect  it.  It  ia  thr  g^racious 
word,  <*^Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  laboot,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  wild  give  yon  rest."  Lo,  this  rest  must  be 
thy  giift,  not  my  earning ;  and  what  can  be  freer  than  a 
gift  ?  Thou  givest  it  then,  b«t  to  those  that  come  to  thee, 
not  to  those  that  come  not;  to  those  that  come  to  thee 
laden  and  labouring  under  the  sense  of  their  own  wteteh- 
edness,  not  to  the^proud  and  careless.  O  Saviour,  thy 
sinner  is  sufficiently  laden  wi&  the  burden  of  his  iniqui- 
ties: lade  thou  me  yet  more  .with  true  penitent  sofiow 
for  my  sins,  and  enable  me  dien  to  come  unto  thee  by  a 
lively  faith.  Take  thou  the  praise  of  thine  own  wcnrk. 
Give  me  the  grace  to  come,  and  give  me  rest  in  coming. 

XV.  O  blessed  Savionr,  what  strange  variety  of  con- 
ceits do  I  find  concerning  thy  thousand  years'  reign! 
What  riddles  are  in  that  prophecy,  which  no  Human 
tongue  can  read  I  Where  to  fix  tlie  beginning  of  that 
ni^rvellous  millenary,  and  where  the  end;  and  what 
manner  of  reign  it  shall  be,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual, 
on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  undergoes  as  many  constructions, 
as  there  are  pens  that  have  undertaken  it:  and  yet  when 
all  is  done,  I  see  thine  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  souls  of 
thy  martyrs  reigning  so  long  with  thee,  not  of  thy  re%n- 
ing  on  earth  so  long  with  those-martyrs.    How  busy  are 
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the  tongues  of  men,  how  are  their  brains  taken  up,  with 
the  indeterminable  constmotion  of  this  eniginatical  truth, 
when,  in  the  mean  time,  the  care  of  thy  spiritual  reign  in 
their  hearts  is  neglected!  O  my  l^Tiour,  while  others 
weary  themselves  with  the  <iUsqttisitioa  of  thy  personal 
reign  here  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  let  it  be  the 
whole  bent  and  study  of  my  soul  to  make  sure  of  my  per- 
sonal r^gn  with  thee  in  hea^n  to  all  eternity. 

XVI.  Blessed  be  thy  name,  O  Grod)  who  hast  made  a 
good  use  eren  of  hell  itself.  How  many  alheous  hearts 
have  been  convineed  by  the  very  operations  of  devils! 
Those  who  would,  with  the  stupid  Sadducees,  persuade 
themselves  there  are  no  spirits;  yet  when  they  have  sen- 
»bly  found  the  marvellous  effects  wrought  even  b^  the 
base  instruments  of  Satan,  they  have  been  {breed  taeon- 
fbss,  that  '*  doubtless  there  is  a  God  that  rules  the  world  ;^' 
for  so  great  powers  of  evil  s{Hrits  must  necessarily  evince 
the  greater  powers*  of  good.  It  is  of  thy  wise  and  holy 
dispensation,  that  thy  good  angels  do  not  so  fi'equently 
exhibit  themselves,  and  give  so  visible  demonstrations  of 
their  presence  to  thy  saints,  as  the  evil  angels  do  to  their 
vassals,  though  they  are  ever  as  present  and  more  power- 
ful. What  need  they,  when  thou  so  mightily  overrulest 
those  malignant  spirits,  that  thou  forcest  from  them  thine 
own  glory^  and  advantage  to  thy  chosen?  Lord,  how 
much  more  shall  all  thy  other  creatures  serve  to  thy 
praise,  when  thy  very  hellish  enemies  shall  proclaim  thy 
justice,  goodness,  omnipotence ! 

XVII.  Speculation,  O  Lord,  is  not  more  easy,  than 
practice  is  difficult.  How  many  have  we  known,  who,  as 
it  was  said  of  the  philosophers  of  old,  know  how  to  speak 
well,  but  live  ill!  How  many  have  written  books  of  che- 
mistry, and  given  very  confident  directions  for  the  find- 
ing out  of  that  precious  stone  of  the  philosophers !  but 
how  many  have  indeed  made  gold  ?  Practice  is  that  which 
thou,  O  God,  chiefly  requirest  and  respectest,  who  hast 
said,  **  If  ye  know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.'*  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth.'' 
O  Lord,  do  thou  enlighten  mine  eyes  with  the  knowledge 
of  thy  will ;  but,  above  all,  do  thou  rectify  my  aiections ; 
guide  my  feet  into  the  ways  of  thy  commandments ;  apply 
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my  heart  to  fulfil  thy  statutes  alway ;  and  prosper  thou 
the  work  of  my  hands  upon  me,  O  prosper  thou  my  handy- 
work. 

XVIII.  How  oft  have  I  wondei-ed^  O  Lord,  at  the  bold- 
ness of  those  men,  who,  knowing  they  must  shortly  die^ 
yet  dare  do  those  things  which  will  draw  upon,  them  eter- 
nity of  torments !  What  shall  I  say^  but  that  ''  the  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God  V  Surely,  men 
love  themselves  well  enough ;  and  would  be  loth  to  do  that 
which  would  procure  them  an  inevitable  misery  and  pain, 
pid  they  therefore  believe  there  were  another  w<Mrld,  and 
that  they  must  be  called  to  a  strict  reckoning  for  all  their 
actions,  and  be  doomed  to  an  everlasting  death  for  their 
wicked  deeds,  they  durst  not,  they  could  not  do  those  acts 
which  should  make  them  eternally  miserable.  Let  me  say 
to  the  most  desperate  ruffian,  '^  There  is  poison  in  this 
cup:  drink  this  draught,  and  thou  diest ;''  he  would  have 
the  ^it  to  keep  his  lips  close,  and  cast  the  potion  to  the 
ground :  were  it  not  for  their  infidelity,  so  would  men  da 
to  the  most  plausible  but  deadly  offers  of  sin.  O  Lord, 
since  I  know  thy  righteous  judgments,  teacU  me  to  tremble 
at  them*  Restredn  thou  my  feet  from  every  evil  way;  and 
teach  me  so  to  walk,  as  one  that  looks  every  hour  to 
appear  before  thy  just  and  dreadful  tribunsd. 

XIX.  The  longer  I  live,  O  my  God,  the  more  do  I 
wonder  at  all  the  works  of  thy  hands.  I  see  such  admi- 
rable artifice  in  the  yery  least  and  most  despicable  of  all 
thy  creatures,  as  doth  every  day  more  and  more  astonish 
my  observation.  I  need  not  look  so  far  as  heavSi  for 
matter  of  marvel,  (though  therein  thou  art  infinitely  glo- 
rious) while  I  have  but-  a  spider  in  my  window,  or  a  bee  in 
my  garden,  or  a  worm  under  my  feet.  Every  one  of  these 
overcomes  me  with  a  just  amazement ;  yet  can  I  see  no 
more  than  their  very  outsides ;  their  inward  form  which 
gives  their  being  and  operations,  I  cannot  pierce  into.  The 
less  I  can  know,  O  Lord,  the  more  let  me  wonder ;  and 
the  less  I  can  satisfy  myself  with  marvelling  at  thy  works, 
the  more  let  me  adore  the  majesty  and  omnipotence  of  thee 
that  wroughtest  them. 

,  XX.  Alas,  my  Locd  God,  what  poor,  weak,  imperfect 
services  are  those,  even  at  the  best,  that  I  can  present  thee 
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vithal !  What  lean,  lame,  and  blemished  sacrifices,  do  I 
bring  to  thine  altar!  I  know. thou  art  worthy  of  more 
than  my  soul  is  capable  to  perform ;  and  fain  would  I 
tender  thee  the  best  of  thine  own :  but "  what  I  would, 
that  I  do  not,"  yea,  cannot  do.  Surely,  had  I  not  to  do- 
with  an  infinite  mercy,  I  might  justly  look  to  be  punished 
for  .  my  very  obedience.  But  now,  Lord,  my  impotence 
redounds  to  the  praise  of  thy  goodness ;  for  were  I  more 
answerable  to  thy  justice,  the  glory  of  thy  mercy  would  be 
so  less  eminent  in  my  remission  and  acceptance.  Here  I 
am  before  thee  to  await  thy  good  pleasure.  Thou  knowest 
whether  it  be  better  to  give  me  more  ability,  or  to  accept 
of  that  poor  ability  thou  hast  given  me ;  but  since  when 
thou  hast  given  me  most,  I  shall  still  and  ever  stand  in 
need  of  thy  forgiveness,  let  my  humble  suit  be  to  thee 
always,  rather  for  pardon  of  my  defects,  than  for  a  supply 
of  thy  graces. 

XXI.  O  my  God,  how  do  I  see  many  profane  and 
careless  souls  spend  their  time  in  jollity  and  pleasure ! 
**  The  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  the  pipe,  and  wine, 
are  in  their  feasts."  While  I,  that  desire  to  walk  close 
with  thee  in  all  conscionable  obedience,  droop  and  lan- 
guish under  a  dull  heaviness  and  heartless  dejection.  I 
am  sure  I  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  of  joy  and 
cheerfulness,  than  the  merriest  of  all  those  wild  and  jovial 
spirits;  they  have  a  world  to  play  withal,  but  I  have  a 
God  to  rejoice  in ;  their  sports  are  trivial  and  momentary, 
my  joy  is  serious  and  everlasting ;  one  dram  of  my  mirth 
is  worth  a  pound  of  theirs.  But  I  confess,  O  Lord,  how 
much  I  am  wanting  to  myself  in  not  stirring  up  this  holy 
fire  of  spiritual  joy,  but  suffering  it  to  lie  raked  up  under 
the  dead  ashes  of  a  sad  neglect.  O  thou  who  art  the 
God  of  hope,  quicken  this  heavenly  afiection  in  my  soul ; 
and  fill  me  **  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing."  Make 
my  heart  so  much  more  light  than  the  worldling's,  by  how 
much  my  estate  is  happier. 

XXrt.  What  shall  I  do.  Lord  ?  I  strive  and  tug,  what  I 
may,  with  my  natural  corruptions,  and  with  the  "  spiritual 
wickednesses  in  high  places,"  which  set  upon  my  soul; 
t)ut  sometimes  I  am  foiled,  and  go  halting  out  of  the  field. 
It  is  thy  mercy  that  I  live,  being  so  fiercely  assaulted  by 
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thoieprkioipalkies Mid  powers;  it wera more tfa«i  wonder, 
if  I  ahoold  escepe  sudi  hands  withoQt  a  wound.  Eyen 
that  holy  lervant  of  thine,  who  strove  with  thine  angel  for 
a  blessing,  went  limping  away,  though  he  prevailed ;  what 
marvel  is  it,  that  so  weak  a  wretch  as  I,  striving  with 
many  evil  angels  for  the  avoidance  of  a  eai»e,  come  off 
with  a  maim  or  a  scar?  But,  blessed  be  thy  name,  the 
wounds  that  I  receive  are  not  mortal  i  and  when  I  fall^  it 
is  but  to  my  knees ;  whence  I  rise  with  new  courage 
and  hopes  of  victory.  Thou  who  art  the  Gpd  of  sdl 
power,  and  keepest  Ihe  keys  of  hell  and  deaih,  hast  said, 
'^  Resist  the  I>evU,  and  he  will  flee  from  you  f'  Lord,  I 
do  and  wiU,  by  thy  merciful  aid,,  still  and  ever  resist : 
n%ake  thou  my  faith  as  stedfast  as  my  will  is  resofaite. 
O  still  '^  teach  thou  my  hands  to  war,  and  my  fingers  to 
fight."  Arm  thou  my  soul  with  strength ;  and  at  last, 
according  to  thy  gracious  promise,  crown  it  with  victory. 

XXIII.  O  Lord  God,  how  ambitious,  how  covetous  of 
knowledge,  is  this  soul  of  mine !  **  As  the  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing,'^  no 
more  is  the  mind*  of  man  with  under^anding;  yea,  so 
insatidMe  is  my  heart,  that  the  more  I  kitow,  the  mare  I 
desire  lo  know,  and  th^  less  I  thtak  J  know.  U^der 
heaveug  diere  can  be  no  bounds  set  to  this  intelleetnal 
appetite.  O  do  thou  stop  the  mouth  of  my  soul  with  thy* 
self,  who  aft  infinite.  ^'  Whom  have  I  in  heaven,  but  thee  1 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth,  that  I  desire  besides  thee," 
Psalm  IxxiiL  25.  Alas,  Lord,  if  I  could  know  all  creatures, 
with  all  fheir  flcnrms,  quaJ:ities,  workings ;  ifl  could  know 
as  much  as  innocent  Adam  or  wise  Solomcm ;  yea  more, 
if  I  could  know  all  that  is  done  in  earth  or  heaven ;  what 
were  my  soul  the  better,  if  it  have  not  attained  the  know- 
ledge of  thee?  since,  aa  the  preacher  hath  most  wisely 
observed,^'  in  much  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he  that 
increase th  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow,,''  Eccl.  i.  18.  0 
then,  set  off  my  heart  from  affecting  that  knowledge  whose 
end  is  sorrow,  and  fix  it  upon  that  knowledge  which  brings 
everlasting  life ;  **  and  this  is  iife  eternal,  to  know  tliee, 
the  only  true  God ;  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  bast 
sent,'*  John  xvii.  ^. 

XXIV.  O  my  God,  what  miserable  uncertaintiea  there 
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aie  in  tkete  worldly  hopes !  But  yestBrday  I  made  aecount 
of  an  emiaent  advantage  of  my  estate,  which  now  ends  in 
a  deep  loss.  How  did  we  lately  feed  ourselves  with  the 
hope  of  a  firm  and  during  peace,  which  now  shuts  up  in 
too  much  blood!  How  confidently  did  I  rely  upon  the 
proHused  favour  of  some  great  friends,  which  now  leave 
me  in  the  suds,  as  the  scorn  of  a  miscalled  fortune !  In 
how  slippery  places,  O  Lord,  do  our  feet  stand !  if  that 
may  be  said  to  stand,  which  is  ever  sliding,  never  fixed ; 
and  not  more  slippery  than  brittle,  so  that  there  is  not 
mere  danger  of  falling,  than  of  sinktng.  With  thee,  O 
God,  with  thee  only  is  a  constant  immutability  of  happi- 
ness; there  let  me  seek  it,  there  let  me  find  it;  and,  over- 
looking all  the  fickle  objects  of  this  vain  worid,  let  my  soul 
pitch  itself  upon  that  blessed  immortality,  which  ere  Imig 
it  hopes  to  enjoy  with  thee. 

XXV.  Lord  God,  what  a  wearisome  circle  do  I  walk  in 
here  be&ow !  I  sleep,  and  dress,  and  work,  and  eat,  and 
work  again,  and  eat  again,  and  imdress,  and  sleep  again ; 
and  thus,  wearing  out  my  time,  find  a  satiety  in  all  these 
troublesome.  Lord,  when  shall  I  come  to  that  state, 
wherein  I  shall  do  nothing  but  enjoy  thee,  do  nothing  but 
praise  thee ;  and  in  that  one*  work  shall  find  such  infinite 
contentment,  that  my  glorified  soul  cannot  wish  to  do  any 
other ;  and  shall  therein  alone  bestow  a  blessied  eternity  ? 

XXVL  O  God,  how  troublesome  and  painful  do  I  find 
this  sun  of  thine,  whose  scorching  beams  beat  upon  my 
head  \  And  yet  this  excellent  creature  of  thine  is  that»  to 
which,  under  thee,  we  are  beholden  for  our  very  life ;  and 
it  is  thy  great  blessing  to  the  earth,  that  it  may  enjoy  these 
strong  and  forcible  rays  firom  it.  O  who  shall  be  able  to 
endure  the  burning  flames  of  thy  wrath,  which  thou  in- 
tendest  for  the  punishment  and  everlasting  torment  of 
thine  enemies  ?  And  if  men  shall  blaspheme  the  name  of 
thee,  the  God  of  heaven,  (Rev.  xvi.  9.)  for  the  great  heat 
of  that  beneficial  creature,  what  shall  we  think  they  will 
do  for  that  fire,  which  shall  be  consummg  them  to  all 
eternity  ?  Lord,  keep  my  soul  from  those  flames,  which 
shall  be  ever  burning,  and  never  either  quenched  or 
abated. 

XXVII.  Which  way,  O  Lord,  which  way  can  I  look,  and 
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not  see  some  sad  examples  of  misery  ? .  One  wants  hi& 
limbs,  with  Mephibosheth ;  another^  his  sights  with  Bar- 
timeus ;  a  third,  with  Lazarus,  want^  bn^ad  and  a  whole 
skin :  one  is  pained  in  his  body ;  another,  plundered  of  his 
estate ;  a  third,  troubled  in  mind :  one  is  pined  in  prison  ; 
another,  tortured  on  the  rack ;  a  third  languisheth  under 
the  loss  of  a  dear  son,  or  wife,  or  husband.  Who  am  I, 
Lord,  that,  for  the  present,  I  enjoy'  an  immunity  from.all 
these  sorrows  ?  I  am  sure,  none  groans  under  them,  that 
have  desenred  them. more.  It  is  thy  mercy,  thy  mere 
mercy,  O  my  good  God,  that  any  of  these  calamities  have 
fallen  beside  me,  O  make  me  truly  thankful  for  thine 
infinite  goodness ;  and  yet  only  so  sensible  of  thy  gracious 
indulgence  this  way,  as  that  when  any  of  these  evils  shall 
seize  upon  mie,  I  may  be  no  more  dejected  in  the  sense  of 
them,  than  I  am  now  overjoyed  with  the  favour  of  their 
forbearance. 

XXVIII.  O  blessed  God,  what  variety  of  gifts  hast  thou 
scattered  amongst  tlie  sons  of  men!  To  one  thou  hast 
given  vigour  of  body;  to  another,  agility;  beauty,  to  a 
third;  to  one,  depth  of  judgment;  to, another,  quickness 
of  apprehension ;  to  one,  readiness  and  rarity  of  inven- 
tion ;  to  another,  tenacity  of  memory;  to  one,  the  know- 
ledge of  liberal  arts ;  to  another,  the  exquisiteness  of 
manuary  skill;  to  one,  worldly  wealth;  to  another,, 
honour ;  to  one,  a  wise  heart ;  to  another,  an  eloquent 
tongue  ;  to  one,  more  than  enough ;  to  another,  pontent- 
mentwith.a  little;  to  one,  valour;  to  another,  sagacity. 
These  favours,  O  Lord,  thou  hast  promiscuously  dispersed 
amongst  both  thy  friends  and  enemies :  but  O  how  tran- 
scendent are  those  spiritual  mercies,  which,  thou  hast 
reserved  for  thine  own  ;  the  graces  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
lively  faith,  fervent  charity,  firm  hope,  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  all  th^  rest  of  that  divine  bevy !  For  any 
competency  of  the  least  of  thy  common  blessings,  I  desire 
to  be  thankful  to  thy  bounty  ;  for.  which  of  them,  O  God, 
can  I  either  merit  or  requite  ?  but  oh  for  a  soul  truly  and 
eagerly  ambitious  of  those  thy  best  mercies !  0  let  me 
ever  long  for  them,  and  ever  be  insatiable  of  them  !  O  do 
thou  fill  my  heart  with  the  desire  of  them,  and  let  that 
desire  never  find  itself  filled. 
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XXIX.  How  comfortable  a  style  is  that,  O  God,  which 
thine  apostle  gives  to  thy  heaven,  while  he  calls  it  ^'  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ! "  None  can  come  there, 
but  saints.  The  rooms  of  this  lower  world  are  taken  up 
commonly  with  wicked  men,  with  beasts,  with  devils ;  but 
into  that  heavenly.  Jerusalem,  no  unholy  thing  can  enter. 
Neither  can  any  saint  be  excluded  thence;  each  of  them 
has  not  only  a  share,  but  an  entire  right  to  thy  glory.'  And 
how  many  just  titles  are  there,  O  Saviour,  to  that  region 
of  blessedness !  It  is  thy  Father's  gift ;  it  is  thy  purchase  ; 
it  is  thy  saints  inheritance;  theirs,  only  in  thy  right;  by 
thy  gracious  adoption  they  are  sods,  and,  as  sons,  heirs, 
co-heirs  with  thee  of  that  blessed  patrimony ;  so  feoffed 
upon  them,  so  possessed  of  them,  that  they  can  never  be 
disseised.  And,  Lord,  how  glorious  an  inheritance  it  is  ! 
An  inheritance  in  light,  in  light  incomprehensible,  in  light 
inaccessible.  .  Lo,  the  most  spiritual  of  all  thy  visible 
creatures  is  light ; '  and  yet  this  light  is  but  the  enect  and 
emanation  of  one  of  thy  creatures,  the  sun,  and  serves 
only  for  the  illumination  of  this  visible  world :  but  that 
supernal  hght  is  from  the  all-glorious  beams  of  thy  divine 
majesty,  diffusing  themselves  to  those  blessed  spirits,  both 
angels  and  souls  of  thy  saints,  who  live  in  the  joyful  fru- 
ition of  thee  to  all  eternity.  Alas,  Lord,  we  do  here  dwell 
in  darkness  and  under  an  uncomfortable  opacity,  while 
thy  face  is  clouded  from  us  with  manifold  temptations ; 
there  above,  with  thee,  is  pure  light,  a  constant  noon-tide  of 
glory.  I  am  here  under  a  miserable  and  obscure  wardship; 
O  teach  me  to  despise  the  best  of  earth ;  and  ravish  my 
soul  with  a  longing  desire  of  being  possessed  of  that 
blessed  '^  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 

XXX.  What  outward  blessing  can  be  sweeter,  than 
civil  peace  ?  What  judgment  more  heavy,  than  that  of 
the  sword  ?  Yet,  O  Saviour,  there  is  a  peace  which  thou 
disclaimest,  and  there  is  a  sword  which  thou  challengest 
to.bring:  peace  with  our  corruptions  is  war  against  thee, 
and  that  war  in  our  bosoms,  wherein  the  Spirit  fighteth 
against  the  flesh,  is  peace  with  thee.  O  let  thy  good  Spirit 
raise  and  foment  this  holy  and  intestine  war  more  and 
more  within  me!  And  as  for  my  outward  spiritual  ene- 
mies, how  can  there  be  a  victory  without  war  ?  and  how 
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cMi  I  hope  for  a  crown  without  victory  ?  O  do  thou  ev'er 
^rd  me  with  strength  to  the  battle!  Enable  lliou  mo  to 
resist  unto  blood.  Make  me  faithful  to  the  death,  that 
thou  mayest  giTO  ne  the  crown  of  life. 

XXXI.  O  Lord  God,  how  subject  is  this  wretched  keart 
of  mine  to  repining  and  discontentment!  If  it  may  not 
haire  what  it  would,  how  ready  it  is,  like  a  frowavd  child, 
to  throw  away  what  it  hath !  I  know  and  feel  this  to  be 
out  of  that  natural  pride  which  is  so  deep  rooted  in  me ; 
for  could  I  be  sensible  enough  of  my  own  unworthiness, 
I  should  think  every  thing  too  good,  erery  thing  too  much 
for  me.  My  very  being,  O  Lord,  is  more  than  I  am  ever 
able  to  answer  thee ;  and  how  could  I  deserve  it,  when  I 
was  not?,  but  that  I  have  any  helps  of  my  well-being liere, 
or  hopes  and  means  of  my  being  glorious  hereafter,  how 
far  is  it  beyond  the  reach  of  my  soul  *  Lord,  let  me  find 
my  own  nothingness ;  so  shall  I  be  thankful  for  a  little, 
and,  in  my  very  want,  bless  thee. 

XXXII.  Where  art  thou,  O  my  God  ?  Whither  hast 
thou  withdrawn  thyself?  It  is  not  long,  since  I  found  thy 
comfortable  presence  with  my  soul :  now  I  miss  thee,  and 
mourn  and  languish  for  thee.  Nay  rather,  where  art  thou, 
O  my  soul  ?  My  God  is  where  he  was;  neither  can  be  any 
other,  than  himself.  The  change  is  in  thee,  whose  in* 
constant  disposition  varies  continually,  and  cannot  find 
itself  fixed  upon  so  blessed  an  object.  It  will  never  be 
better  with  me,  O  my  God,  until  it  shall  please  thee  to 
**  stablish  my  heart  with  thy  free  Spirit,*'  and  to  keep  it 
close  to  thee,  that  it  may  not  be  carried  away  with  vain 
distractions,  with  sinful  temptations.  Lord,  my  God,  as 
thou  art  always  present  with  me,  and  canst  no  more  be 
absent  than  not  be  thyself,  so  let  me  be  always  with  Aee 
in  an  humble  and  faithfttl  acknowledgment  of  thy  presence. 
As  I  can  never  be  out  of  thine  all-seeing  eye,  so  let  mine 
eyes  be  ever  bent  upon  thee  who  art  invisible.  Thou  that 
hast  given  me  eyes,  improve  them  to  thy  glory  and  my 
happiness. 

XXXIII.  My  bosom,  O  Lord,  is  a  Rebekah's  womb : 
there  are  twins  striving  within  il,  a  Jacob  and  an  Esau, 
die  old  man  and  the  new.  While  I  was  in  the  barren  state 
of  my  unregeneratiott,  aH  was  quiet  within  me ;  now  thiii 
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stctfe  i»  both  tvoublesconet  and  painftil ;  ao  that  luitura  is 
re%dy  to  say, "  If  it  be  jk>,  why  am  I  thus  V  Gen.  xxv.  22, 
But  witfaaU  O  my  God,  I  Uess  thee  for  this  happy  imquiet- 
ne8«;  for  I  know  there  ia  just  cause  of  comfort  in  these 
inward  strugglings.  My  soul  is  now  not  unfruitful,  and  is 
conceived  with  a  holy  seed,  which  wrestles  with  my  natural 
CQorruptions  i  and  if  my  Esau  have  got  the  start  in  the  pri- 
oritY  of  time,  yet  my  Jacob  shall  follow  him  hard  at  the 
heel,  and  haj^ily  supf^ant  him;  and  though  I  must 
nourish  them  both  as  mine,  yet  I  can»  through  thy  grace, 
imitate  thy  choice,  and  say  with  thee,  '^  Jacob  have  I 
lovedy  and  Esau  have  I  hated.'*  Blessed  God,  make  thou 
that  word  of  thine  good  in  me,  that  *^  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger." 

XXXIV.  Alas,  my  Lord.God,  how  small  matters  trouble 
me !  Every  petty  occurrence  is  ready  to  rob  me  of  my 
peace;  so  as,  methinks,  I  am  like  soi^e  little  cock-boat 
in  a  rough  sea,  which  every  billow  topples  up  and  down, 
and  threatens  to  sink.  I  can  chide  this  weak  pusilla- 
nimity in  myself;  but  it  is  thou  that  must  redress  it. 
Lord,  work  my  heart  to  so  firm  a  settledness  upon  thee, 
that  it  may  never  be  shaken,  no,  not  with  the  violent  gusts 
of  temptation,  much  less  with  the  easy  gales  <^  secular 
mis^accidents.  Even  when  I  am  hardest  pressed,  in  the 
inultitude  of  the  sorrows  of  my  heart,  let  thy  comforts 
refresh  my  soul ;  but  as  for  these  slight  crosses,  O  teach 
me  to  despise  diem»  as  not  worthy  of  my  notice,  much  less 
of  my  vexation.  Let  my  heart  be  taken  up  with  thee ; 
and  then  what  care  I,  whether  the  world  smiles  or  frowns. 

XXXV.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  O  Saviour,  that  thou  art 
<'  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep!''  Those  that  die  in  thee, 
do  but  sleep.  Thou  saidst  so  once  of  thy  Lazarus,  and 
mayest  say  ao  of  him  again ;  he  doth  but  sleep  still.  His 
first  sleep  was  but  short ;  this  latter,  though  longer,  is  no 
less  true ;  out  of  which  he  shall  no  less  surely  awake  at 
thy  second  call,  than  he  did  before  at  thy  first.  His  first 
sleep  and  waking  was  singular;  this  latter  is  the  same 
with  ours :  we  all  lie  down  in  our  bed  of  earth,  as  sure  to 
wake  as  ever  we  can  be  to  shut  our  eyes.  In  and  from 
thee,  O  blessed  Saviour,  is  this  our  assurance,  who  art 
''  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep."    The  first  handful 
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of  the  firBt-fruits  was  not  presented  for  itself,  but  for  the 
whole  field  wherein  it  grew ;  the  virtue  of  that  oblation 
extended  itself  to  the  whole  crop.  Neither  didst  thou,  O 
blessed  Jesu,  rise  i^ain  for  thyself  only,  but  the  power  and 
virtue  of  thy  resurrection  reaches  to  all  thine :  so  thy 
chosen  vessel  tells  us,  "  Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterwards 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming,"  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  So 
that,  though  the  resurrection  be  of  all  the  dead,  both  just 
and  unjust,  yet  to  rise  by  the  power  of  thy  resurrection,  is 
so  proper  to  thine  own,  as  that  thou,  O  Saviour,  hast  styled 
it  "  the  resurrection  of  the  just,"  Luke  xiv.  14,  while  the 
rest  shall  be  dragged  out  of  their  graves,  by  the  power  of 
thy  godhead,  to  their  dreadful  judgment.  Already  there- 
fore, O  Jesu,  are  we  risen  in  thee ;  and  as  surely  shall  rise 
in  our  own  persons.  The  locomotive  faculty  is  in  the  head : 
thou  who  art  our  Head,  art  risen  ;  we  who  are  thy  mem- 
bers, must  and  shall  follow.  Say  then,  O  my  dying  body, 
say  boldly  unto  death,  "  Rejoice  not  over  me,  O  mine 
enemy,  for  though  I  fall,  yet  shall  I  rise  again,"  Micah 
vii.  8.  Yea,  Lord,  the  virtue  of  thy  first-fruits  difiuseth 
itself,  not  to  our  rising  only,  but  to  a  blessed  immortality 
of  these  bodies  of  ours ;  for  as  thou  didst  rise  immortal 
and  glorious,  so  shall  we  by  and  with  thee,  "  who  shalt 
change  these  vile  bodies,  and  make  them  like  to  thy  glo- 
rious body."  The  same  power  that  could  shake  ofi*  death, 
can  put  on  glory  and  majesty.     Lay  thee  down  therefore, 

0  my  body,  quietly  and  cheerfully ;  and  look  to  rise  in 
another  hue :  Thou  art  "  sown  in  corruption,"  thou  shalt 
be  "  raised  in  incorruption ;"  thou  art  "  sown  in  dis- 
honour," thou  shalt  be  "  raised  in  glory ;"  thou  art "  sown 
in  weakness,"  but  shalt  be  **  raised  in  power." 

XXXVI.  In  this  life,  in  this  death  of  the  body,  O  Lord, 

1  see  there  are  no  degrees,  though  differences  of  time.  The 
man  that  died  yesterday,  is  as  truly  dead,  as  Abel,  the  first 
man  that  died  in  the  world ;  and  Methuselah  that  lived 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  did  not  more  truly  live, 
than  the  child  that  did  but  salute  and  leave  the  world. 
But  in  the  life  to  come  and  the  second  death,  there  are 
degrees ;  degrees  of  blessedness  to  the  glorified,  degrees 
of  torments  to  the  damned ;  the  least  whereof  is  unspeak- 
able, unconceivable.     O  thou  that  art  the  Lord  of  life  and 
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death,  keep  my  soul  from  those  steps  that  go  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death  ;  and  once  set  it,  for  higher  I  dare  not 
sue  to  go,  but  over  the  threshold  of  glory  and  blessedness. 
.  XXXVII.  O  Lord  my  God,  I  am  as  very  a  pilgrim,  as  ever 
walked  upon  the  earth.  Why  should  I  look  to  be  in  any 
'better  condition,  than  my  neighbours,  than  my  forefathers  ? 
Even  the  best  of  them,  that  were  most  fixed  upon  their 
inheritance,  were  no  other  than  strangers  at  home.  It  was 
tiot  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  naturalize  them ;  much 
less  to  make  them  enrol  themselves  free  denizens  here  be- 
low. They  knew  their  country  which  they  sought,  was 
above,  so  infinitely  rich  and  pleasant,  that  these  earthly 
regions  which  they  must  pass  through,  are,  in  comparison, 
worthy  of  nothing  but  contempt.  My  condition  is  no 
other  than  theirs.  I  wander  here  in  a  strange  country ; 
what  wonder  is  it,  if  I  meet  with  foreigners'  fare,  hard 
usage  and  neglect?.  Why  do  I  intermeddle  with  the  afiairs 
of  a  nation  that  id  not  mine  ?  Why  do  I  clog  myself  in 
my  way,  with  the  base  and  heavy  lumber  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  not  my  a£fec1^ons  homeward  ?  Why  do  I  not 
Jong  to  see  and  enjoy  my  Father's  house  ?  O  my  God,, 
thou  that  hast  put  me  into  the  state  of  a  pilgrim,  give  me 
a  pilgrim's  heart.  Set  me  ofi*  from  this  wretched  world, 
wherein  I  am :  let  me  hate  to  think  of  dwelling  here.  Let 
it  be  my  only  care,  how  to  pass  through  this  miserable 
wilderness  to  tbe  promised  land  of  a  blessed  eternity. 

XXXVIII.  One  talent  at  the  least,  O  Lord,  hast  thou 
put  into  my  hand ;  and  that  sum  is  *  great  to  him  that  is 
not  worth  a  dram :  but,  alas,  what  have  I  done  with  it  ? 
I  confess  I  have  not  hid  it  in  a  napkin,  but  have  been  laying 
it  out  to  some  poor  advantage ;  yet  surely  the  gain  is  so 
unanswerable,  that  I  am  afraid  of  an  audit.  I  see  that 
none  of  the  approved  servants  in  the  gospel  brought  in  an 
increase  of  less  value  than  the  receipt;  Luke  xix.  16,  19  : 
I  fear  I  shall  come  short  of  the  sum.  O  thou  who  justly 
boldest  thyself  wronged  with  the  style  of  "  an  austere 
master,"  vouchsafe  to  accept  of  my  so  mean  improvement ; 
and  thou  who  valuedst  the  poor  widow's  mites  above  the 
rich  gifts  cast  into  thy  treasury,  be  pleased  to  allow  of 
those  few  pounds  that  my  weak  endeavours  could  raise 
from  thy  stock ;  and  mercifully  reward  thy  servant,  not 
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aceordiof  to  his  socoessy  Init  acGording  to  hb  true  iateiv* 
tions  of  glorifying  tkee. 

XXXIX.  What  a  word  i»  ^»  which  I  hear  from  thee, 

0  Skmour,  **  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  ! " 
Thou  who  ait  the  Lord  of  hh,  God  blessed  for  ever,  to 
stand  and  knoek  at  the  door  of  a  sii^ul  heart!  O  wiiata 
praise  is  this  of  thy  mercy  ai»d  loag«>su^ring !  What  a 
shame  to  out  dull  neglect  and  graceless  ingratitude  l  For 
a  David  to  say,  "  I  waited  patiently  upon  the  L6rd ; " 
**  Truly  my  soul  wuted  upon  God ; "  ibis  is  but  meet  and 
comely,  for  it  is  no  other  thau  the  duty  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  on  earth,  yea,  of  the  highest  angels  in  heaven,  to 
attend  their  Maker ;  but  for  thee,  the  great  God  of  heayen, 
to  wait  at  the  door  of  us  sinful  dust  and  ashes,  what  a  con- 
descension is  this  \  what  a  longanimity !  It  were  our  hap- 
piness, O  Lord,  if,  upon  our  greatest  suit  and  importunity, 
we  might  have  the  fovour  to  entertain  thee  into  oox  hearts; 
but  that  thou  shocMest  importune  us  to  admit  thee,  and 
shouUest  wait  at  the  posts  of  our  doors,  till  thy  '^  head  he 
filled  with  dew,  and  thy  locks  with  the  orops  of  the 
night"-— it  is  such  a  mercy^as  there  is  not  room  enough 
in  OUT  souls  to  wonder  at.    In  the  mean  time,  what  shall 

1  say  to  our  wretched  unthankfulness  and  impious  negli- 
gence? Thou  hast  graciously  invited  us  to  thee,  and  iMuit 
said,  ^^ Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened;''  and  yet  tiiou 
continuest  knocking  at  our  doors,  and  we  open  not,  wdl- 
ing^y  delaying  to  let  in  our  happiness.  We  know  how 
easy  it  were  for  thee  to  break  open  the  brazen  doors  of  our 
breasts,  and  to  come  in;  but  the  kingdom  of  heavw 
sufferedi  not  vidlence  from  thee,  though  it  should  sufier  it 
from  us.  Thou  wilt  do  all  thy  works  in  a  sweet  and  gra- 
cious way,  as  one  who  will  not  force,  but  win  love.  Lord, 
I  cannot  open,  unless  thou  that  knockest  for  entrance,  wilt 
be  pleased  to  enable  me  with  strength  to  turn  the  key,  and 
to  unbolt  this  unwieldy  bar  of  my  soul.  O  do  thou  make 
way  for  thyself,  by  the  strong  motions  of  thy  blessed 
Spirit,  into  the  inmost  rooms  of  my  heart,  and  do  thou 
powerfully  incline  me  to  mine  own  happiness  ;  else  thou 
wilt  be  ever  excluded,  and  I  shall  be  ever  miserable. 

XL.  In  what  pangs  ^ouMst  thou  be,  O  Asaph,  that  so 
%oeful  a  word  should  fhll  from  thee,  *'  Hath  God  lb]^;otten 
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to  he  gradous  ?"    Swrefy  the  leraptaticm  weat  bo  higii, 

that  the  next  step  had  heen  hiasphemy.  Had  not  that  good 

God  whom  thy  bold  weakness  questions  for  forgetfnlness, 

in  great  mercy  r^aerobered  thee,  and  brought  thee  speedily 

to  remember  thyself  and  him ;  that  which  thou  confessest 

to  have  been  infirmity,  had  proved  a  sinful  despair.    I  dare 

say  for  thee^  that  word  washed  thy  cheeks  with  many  a 

tear,  and  was  worthy  of  more ;  for,  O  Ood,  what  can  be  so 

dear  to  thee,  as  the  glory  of  thy  mercy  1    There  is  none  of 

thy  l^ssed  attr&utes,  which  thou  desirest  to  set  for^  so 

much  unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  so  much  abhorrest  to  be 

disparaged  by  our  destraction^  as  thy  mercy.    Thou  can^, 

.  O  Lord,  forget  thy  displeasure  against  thy  people ;  thou 

canst  forget  our  hiiquities,  and  cast  our  sins  out  of  thy 

remembrance ;  but  thou  canst  no  more  forget  to  be  gra- 

cioiis,  than  tfaon  eanst  cease  to  be  thyself.     O  my  God,  I 

aia  against  thy  justice  hourly,  and  thy  nerey  interposes 

for  my  remission;  but  O  keep  me  from  sinning  against 

thy  mercy.    What  plea  can  I  hope  for,  when  1  have  made 

my  advocate  mine  enemy  ? 

XLI.  How  happy,  O  Lord,  is  the  man  that  hath  thei^ 
for  his  God  I  He  can  want  nothing  that  is  good ;  he  can 
be  hurt  by  nothing  that  is  evil ;  his  sins  are  pardoned ; 
his  good  endeavours  are  accepted ;  his  crosses  are  sancti- 
fied ;  his  prayers  are  heard ;  all  that  he  hath,  are  bles- 
sings ;  all  that  he  suffers,  are  advantages ;  his  Hfeis  holy ; 
his  death,  comfortable;  his  estate  after  death,  glorious. 
O  that  I  could  feel  thee  to  be  my  God  \  that  I  could  enjoy  a 
heavenly  communion  wvth  theei  In  vain  should  earth  or 
hell  labour  to  make  me  other  than  blessed. 

XLII.  How  just  a  motion  is  this  of  thine^  O  thou  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  ''O  love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints  l'*^ 
Surely  they  can  be  no  saints,  that  love  not  such  a  Lord. 
Had  he  never  been  good  to  them,  yet  that  infinite  goodnfiess 
which  is  in  himself,  would  have  commanded  love  frowi 
saints.  Yet  how  could  they  have  been  saints,  if  he  had 
wholly  kept  his  goodness  to  himself?  In  that  then  he 
hath  made  them  saints,  he  hath  communicated  his  good- 
ness to  them,  and  challengeth  all  love  from  them ;  and 
being  made  such,  how  infinitely  hath  he  obliged  them  with 
all  kinds  of  mercies !  How  can  ye  choose,  O  ye  saints,  but 
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love  the  Lord  ?  What  have  ye,  what  are  ye,  what  can  ye 
be,  but  from  his  mere  bounty  ?  They  are  slight  favours  that 
he  hath  done  you  for  the  world;  in  these  his  very  enemies 
share  with  you  :  how  transcendent  are  his  spiritual  obli- 
gations !  Hath  he  not  given  you  his  angels  for  your  at* 
tendants,  himself  for  your  Protector,  his  Son  out  of  his 
bosom  for  your  Redeemer,  his  Spirit  for  your  Comforter, 
his  heaven  for  your  inheritance  ?  If  gifts  can  attract  love, 
O  my  God,  who  can  have  any  interest  in  my  heart,  but  thy 
blessed  self  that  hast  been  so  infinitely  munificent  to  my 
soul  ?  Take  it  to  thee,  thou  that  hast  made  and  bought  it. 
Enamour  it  thoroughly  of  thy  goodness :  make  me  sick  of 
love :  yea,  let  me  die  for  love  of  thee  who  hast  loved  me 
unto  death,  that  I  may  fully  enjoy  the  perfection  of  thy  love 
in  the  height  of  thy  glory. 

XLIII.  Lord,  how  have  I  seen  men  miscarried  into  those 
sins,  the  premonition  whereof  they  would  have  thought 
incredible,  and  their  yieldance  thereto  impossible  !  How 
many  Hazaels  hath  our  very  age  yielded  ;  that  if  a  pro- 
phet should  have  foretold  their  acts,  would  have  said,  '*  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  these  great  things  ?  " 

0  my  God,  why  do  not  I  suspect  myself  ?  What  hold 
have  I  of  myself,  more  than .  tiiese  other  miserable  ex- 
amples of  human  frailty  ?  Lord  God,  if  thou  take  off  thy 
hand  from  me,  what  wickedness  shall  escape  me  ?  I  know 

1  cannot  want  a  tempter ;  and  that  tempter  cannot  want 
either  power,  or  malice,  or  vigilance,  or  skill,  or  baits,  or 
opportunities ;  and,  for  myself,  I  find  too  well,  that  of  my- 
self I  have  no  strength  to  resist  any  of  his  temptations. 
O  for  thy  mercy's  sake,  uphold  thou  me  with  thy  migh^ 
hand.  Stand  close  to  me  in  all  assaults ;  shew  thyself 
strong  in  my  weakness.  '*  Keep  back  thy  servant  from 
presumptuous  sins :  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me ; 
then"  only  ''  shall  I  be  upright,  and  innocent  from  the 
great  transgi*ession,*'  Psalm  xix.  13.  •^ 

XLIV.  It  is  thy  title,  O  Lord,  and  only  thine,  that  thou 
givest  ^^  songs  in  the  night.*'  The  night  is  a  sad  and  dolorous 
season;  as  the  light  contrarily  is  the  image  of  cheerfulness. 
Like  as  it  is  in  bodily  pains  and  aches,  that  they  are  still 
worst  towards  night;  so  it  is  in  the  cares  and  griefs  of 
mind :  then  they  assault  us  most,  when  they  are  helped 
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on  by  the  advantage  of  an  uncomfortable  darkness.  Many 
men  can  give  themselves  songs  in  the  day  of  their  pros- 
perity, who  can  but  howl  in  the  night  of  their  affliction : 
but  for  a  Paul  and  Silas  to  sing  in  their  prison  at  midnight, 
for  an  Asaph  to  call  to  remembrance  his  song  in  the  night, 
this  comes  only  from  that  Spirit  of  thine,  whose  peculiar 
style  is  the  Comforter.  And  surely  as  music  sounds  best 
in  the  night,  so  those  heavenly  notes  of  praise  which  we 
sing  to  thee  our  God  in  the  gloomy  darkness  of  our  ad- 
versity, cannot  but  be  most  pleasing  in  thine  ears.  Thine 
apostle  bids  us,  which  is  our  ordinary  wont,  when  we  are 
merry  to  sing,  when  afflicted  to  pray  ;  but  if  when  we  are 
afflicted  we  can  sing,  as  also  when  we  are  merriest  we  can 
pray,  that  ditty  must  needs  be  so  much  more  acceptable 
to  thee,  as  it  is  a  more  powerful  effect  of  the  joy  of  thy 
Holy  Ghost.  O  my  God,  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  in- 
firmity :  I  know  I  am  naturally  subject  to  a  dull  and  heavy 
dumpishness  under  whatsoever  affliction.  Thou  that  art 
the  God  of  all  comfort,  remedy  this  heartless  disposition 
in  me.  Pull  this  lead  out  of  my  bosom.  Make  me  not 
patient  only,  but  cheerful  under  my  trials.  Fill  thou  my 
heart  with  joy,  and  my  mouth  with  songs,  in  the  night  of 
my  tribulation. 

XLV.  It  is  a  true  word,  O  Lord,  that  thy  seer  said  of 
thee  long  ago,  "  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth."  Man 
sees  the  face,  thou  seest  the  heart :  man  sees  things  as 
they  seem ;  thou  seest  them  as  they  are :  many  things  are 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  men ;  all  things  lie  open  and  dis- 
played before  thee.  What  a  madness  then  were  it  in  me^ . 
to  come  disguised  into  thy  presence ;  and  to  seek  to  hide 
my  counsels  from  thine  all-seeing  eyes!  I  must  be  content, 
Lord,  to  be  deluded  here  by  fair  appearances ;  for  I  may 
not  offer  to  look  into  the  bosoms  of  men,  which  thou  hast 
reserved  for  thyself:  it  is  only  the  outside  that  I  can  judge 
by.  Yeta,  O  God,  if  I  shall  cast  my  eyes  inward  and  look 
into  my  own  breast,  even  there  I  find  myself  baffled,  at 
home :  "  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things; 
who  can  know  it  ?  "  None  but  those  piercmg  eyes  of  thine^ 
can  discover  all  the  windings  and  turnings  of  that  intricate 
piece.  What  would  it  avail  me,  O  Lord,  to  mock  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world  with  a  semblance  of  hoUness,  whilst  thou 
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AovUd^i  flee  me  ftJse  and  ifflthy  ?  Sfaonld  I  he  censaredby 
A  world  of  men,  when  I  am  secretly  allowed  by  thee,  1 
could  oo&tBHm  it,  yea,  glory  in  Ibeir  unjust  vepnoach ;  b«t 
if  thine  eye  ^hall  note  me  guilty,  to  what  purpose  is  ail  the 
apj^use  of  men  ?  O  thou  tbat  art  the  God  of  truth,  do 
thou  open  and  dmsect  this  dose  heartof  mine ;  search  every 
r&Me  that  is  in  or  about  it ;  and  if  thou  findest  any  ill  blood 
there,  let  it  out;  and  if  thou  findest  any  hollowness,  fill  it 
4ip ;  and  so  work  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  approved  of  thee 
that  madest  it  As  for  men,  it  shall  be  alike  to  me  whether 
they  spend  their  breath  or  save  it. 

XLVI.  Lord  God,  what  a  world  of  treasure  hast  thou 
hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  no  eye  of  man  ever 
did,  or  shall,  w  can  see !  Wti^t  goodly  plants  hast  tbou 
brought  forth  of  the  earib  in  wild,  unknown  regions,  which 
■no  man  ever  beheld !  What  great  wits  hast  thou  ^ut  up 
in  a  willing  obscurity,  ubidi  the  world  never  takes  notice 
of!  In  all  which,  thou  shewest,  that  it  is  not  only  the  use 
and  benefit  of  man,  which  thou  regardest  in  the  great  va- 
riety of  thy  creation  and  acts  of  administration  of  the  world, 
but  thine  own  glory  asad  the  fulfilling  of  thine  own  good 
pleasure :  and  if  only  the  angels  of  heaven  be  witnesses 
of  thy  great  works,  thou  canst  not  want  a  due  celebration 
of  thy  praise.  It  is  jusi  with  thee,  O  God,  that  thou 
shouldest  regard  only  thy  blessed  self  in  all  that  thou 
doest  or  hast  done;  for  all  is  thine,  and  thou  art  all.  O 
that  I  could  sincerdy  make  thee  the  perfect  scope  of  all 
my  thoughts,  of  all  my  actions ;  that  so  we  may  both 
meet  in  one  and  the  same  happy  end,  thy  glory  in  my 
eternal  blessedness. 

XLVII.  Indeed,.  Lord,  as  thou  sayest,  ^*  the  night  com- 
eth  when  no  man  can  work."  What  can  we  do  when  the 
light  is  shut  in,  but  shut  our  eyes  and  sleep  ?  When  our 
senses  are  tied  up  and  our  Umbs  laid  to  rest,  what  c^oi  we 
do,  but  yield  ourselves  to  a  necessary  repose?  O  my  God, 
I  perceive  my  night  hastening  on  apace ;  my  sun  draws 
low;  the  shadows  lasgthen;  vapours  rise;  and  the  air 
begins  to  darken.  Let  me  bestir  myself  for  the  time.  Let 
me  lose  aoiie  of  my  few  hours.  Let  me  work  hard  awhile, 
because  I  shall  soon  Test  everlastingly. 

XL VIII.  l^uMi  seest,  Lord,  how  apt  i  am  to  contemn 
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ihU  body  of  ttkie.  Sarely  idiea  I  look  back  upOQ  the 
stuff  whereof  it  ib  made,  no  better  ^nua  that  I  tread  upon ; 
and  see  the  loathaomenefn  of  aMkin<k  that  oomes  from  k ; 
and  feel  the  ^pm  Ibat  it  ofttimes  pats  me  to ;  and  consider 
whitjker  it  is  going;  and  how  noisome  it  »,  above  all  other 
creaUwes,  upon  the  dissolution;  I  have  much  ado  to  hold 
good  terns  with  so  unequal  a  partner.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  when  I  look  up  to  thy  hand,  and  see  how  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  thou  hast  made  it;  what  infinite  cost  thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  it,  in  that  thou  hast  not  thought  thine 
own  blood  too  dear  to  redeem  it ;  that  thou  hast  so  far 
honoured  it,  as  to  make  it  the  temple  of  thy  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  admit  it  into  a  blessed  communion  with  thyself ; 
and  hast  decreed  to  do  so  great  things  for  it  hereafter,  even 
to  clothe  it  with  immortality,  and  to  make  it  like  unto  thy 
glorious  body ;  I  can  bless  thee  for  so  happy  a  mate,  and 
with  patience  digest  all  these  necessary  innrmities :  and 
now  I  look  upon  this  flesh,  not  as  it  is,  withered  and 
wrinkled,  but  as  it  will  be,  shining  and  glorified.  O  Lord, 
how  vile  soever  this  clay  is  in  itself,  yet  make  me,  in  thine 
interest  and  my  hopes,  so  enamoured  of  it,  as  if  I  did  al- 
ready find  it  made  celestial.  O  that  my  faith  could  pre- 
vent my  change,  and  anticipate  my  ensuing  glory! 

XLIX.  Lord,  what  a  dreadful  favour  was  that  which 
thou  shewedst  to  thy  prophet  Elijah,  to  send  a  fiery  cha- 
riot for  him,  to  convey  him  up  to  heaven!  I  should  have 
thought,  that  the  sight  of  so  terrible  a  carriage  should  have 
fetched  away  his  soul  beforehand,  and  have  left  the  body 
grovelling  on  the  earth  ;  but  that  good  Spirit  of  thine, 
which  had  fore-signified  that  fiery  rapture,  had  doubtless 
fore-armed  thy  servant  with  an  answerable  resolution  to 
expect  and  undergo  it.  Either  he  knew  that  chariot,  how- 
ever fearful  in  the  appearance,  was  only  glorious  and  not 
penal;  or  else  he  cheerfully  resolved,  that  such  a  momen< 
tary  pain  in  the  change  would  be  followed  with  an  eter- 
nity of  happiness.  O  God,  we  are  not  worthy  to  know 
whereto  thou  hast  reserved  us.  Perhaps  thou  hast  ap- 
pointed us  to  be  in  the  number  of  those,  whom  thou  shalt 
find  alive  at  thy  second  coming ;  and  then  the  case  will  be 
ours ;  we  shall  pass  through  fire  to  our  immortality :  or  if 
thou  hast  ordained  us  to  a  speedier  dispatch,  perhaps  thou 
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hast  decreed  that  our  way  to  thee  shall  be  through  a  fiery 
trial.  0  God,  whatever  course  thou,  in  thy  holy  wisdom, 
hast  determined  for  the  fetching  up  my  soul  from  this  vale 
of  misery  and  tears,  prepare  me  thoroughly  for  it ;  and  do 
thou  work  my  heart  to  so  lively  a  faith  in  thee,  that  all  the 
terrors  of  my  death  may  be  swallowed  up  in  an  assured 
expectation  of  my  speedy  glory ;  and  that  my  last  groans 
shall  be  immediately  seconded  with  eternal  hallelujahs  in 
the  glorious  choir  of  thy  saints  and  angels  in  heayen* 
Amen.    Amen, 


THE 


GREAT  MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS 


<i 


SECTION  L 
Great  is  the  Mystery  of  Godliness.^* — 1  Tim.  iii*  16. 


Let  no  man  go  about  td  entertain  the  thoughts  of  die 
great  mystery  of  godliness;  but  with  a  ravished  heart ;  a 
heart  filled  with  a  gracious  composition  of  love,  and  joy, 
and  wonder.  Such  a  one,  O  Saviour,  I  desire,  throttgn 
thy  grace,  to  bring  with  me  to  the  meditation  of  that  thine 
infinitely  glorious  work  of  our  redemption. 

It  was  as  possible  for  thy  chosen  vessel,  who  was  by  a 
divine  ecstasy  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  there  heard 
unutterable  words,  to  express  what  he  saw  and  heard 
above,  as  to  set  forth  what  was  acted  by  thee  here  below : 
as  therefore  unable  either  to  comprehend  or  utter  things 
so  far  above  wonder^  he  contents  himself  with  a  pathetieal 
intimation  of  that  which  he  saw  couM  never  be  enough 
admired :  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godUness."' 

There  are  great  mysteries  of  art,  which  the  wit  and  ex- 
perience of  skilful  men  have  discovered ;  there  are  greater 
mysteries  of  nature,  some  part  whereof  have  been  de* 
scribed  by  art  and  industry,  but  the  greater  part  lies  hid- 
den from  mortal  eyes ;  but  these  are  less  than  nothing  to 
the  great  mystery  of  godliness  :  for  what  are  these,  but 
the  deep  secrets  of  the  creature?  mean  therefore  and 
finite,  like  itself ;  but  the  other  are  the  unfathontafole  depths 
of  an  infinite  Deity ;  fitter  for  the  admiration  of  the  highest 
angels  of  heaven,  than  for  the  reach  of  human  conceptfOB. 
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Great  were  the  mysteries  of  the  law ;  neither  could  the 
face  of  Moses  be  seen  without  his  veil ;  but  what  other 
were  these,  but  the  shadows  of  this  great  mystery  of  god- 
liness ?  What  did  that  golden  ark,  overspread  with  glo- 
rious cherubims,  that  gorgeous  temple,  those  perfumed 
altars,  those  bleeding  sacrifices,  that  sumptuous  priesthood, 
but  prefigure  thee,  O  blessed  Saviour,  who,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  shouldest  be  revealed  to  the  wodd,  and  make  up 
this  great  mystery  of  godliness  ? 

SECTION  II. 
Gad  manifested  in  the  Flesh, 

There  is  nothing,  O  dear  Jesu,  that  thou  either  didst  or 
sufieredst  for  mankind,  which  is  other  than  mysterious 
and  wonderful ;  but  the  great  and  astonishing  mystery  of 
godliness  is  thyself,  '^  God  manifested  in  the  flesh."  Lo, 
faith. itself  can  never  be  capable  to  apprehend  a  mystery 
like  this.  Thou  who  art  a  spirit,  and  therefore  immaterial, 
invisible,  to  expose  thyself  to  the  view  pf  earthen  eyes ; 
thoii  who  art  an  infinite  spirit,  to  be  enwrapped  in  flesh ; 
thou,  an  all-glorious  eternal  spirit,  to  put  on  the  rags  of 
human  mortality;  thou,  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  to 
become  a  creature  ;  thou,  the  omnipotent  God,  to  subject 
thyself  to  miserable  frailty  and  infirmity;  O  mystery, 
transcending  the  full  apprehension  of  even  glorified  souls ! 
If  but  one  of  thy  celestial  spirits  have,  upon  thy  gracious 
mission,  assumed  a  visible  shape,  and  therein  appeared  to 
any  of  thy  servants  of  old,  it  hath  been  held  a  spectacle  of 
so  dreadful  astonishment,  that  it  could  not  be  consistent 
with  tife ;  even  so  much  honour  was  thought  no  less  than 
deadly ;  neither  could  the  patient  make  any  other  account, 
than  to  be  killed  with  the  kindness  of  that  glory :  what 
shall  we  say  then,  that  thou  who  art  the  God  of  those 
spirits,  and  therefore  infinitely  more  glorious  than  all  the 
hierarchy  of  heaven,  vouchafedst,  not  in  a  vanishing  ap- 
parition,* but  in  a  settled  state  of  many  years  continuance, 
to  shew  thyself  in  our  flesh,  and  to  converse  with  men  in 
their  own-  shape  and  condition  ?  O  great  mystery  of  god- 
liness, '<  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;"  so  great,  that  the 
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holy,  ambition  of  the  heavenly  angels  could  not  reach 
higher,  than  the  desire  to  look  down  into  it. 

But,  O  Saviour,  that  which  raised  the  amazement  at  the 
appearance  of  thine  angels,  was  their  resplendent  glory ; 
whereas  that  which  heightens  the  wonder  of  thy  manifes- 
tation to  men,  is  the  depth  of  thine  abasement.  Although 
thou  wouldest  not  take  the  nature  of  angels,  yet  why 
wouldest  thou  not  appear  in  the  lustre  and  majesty  of  those 
thy.  best  creatures  ?  Or  since  thou  wouldest  be  a  man,  why 
wouldest  thou  not  come  as  the  chief  of  men,  commanding 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  to  attend  thy  train  ?  Thou 
whose  the  earth  is  and  the  fulness  thereof,  why  wouldest 
thou  not  raise  to  thyself  a  palace  comprised  of  all  those 
precious  stones  which  lie  hid  in  the  close  coffers  of  that 
thine  ..inferior  treasury?  Why  did  not  thy  court  glitter 
with  pearl  and  gold,  in  the  rich  furnitures  and  gay  suits 
of  thy  stately  followers  ?  Why  was  not  thy  table  furnished 
with  all  the  delicacies  that  the  world  could  afford  ?  O 
Saviour,  it  was  the  gi-eat  glory  of  thy  mercy,  that,  being 
upon  earth,  thou  wouldest  abandon  all  earthly  glory. 
Iliere  could  not  be  so  great  an  exaltation  of  thy  love  to 
mankind,  as  that  thou  wouldest  be  thus  low  abased.  •  Ma- 
sifested  then  thou  wert,  but  manifested  in  a  despicable 
obscurity.  Whether  shall  I  more  wonder,  that,  being 
''  God  blessed  for  ever,"  thou  wouldest  become  man ;  or 
that,  condescending  to  be  man,  thou  wouldest  take  upon 
thee  the  shape  of  a  servant,  a  servant  to  those-  whose 
Lord,  whose  God  thou  wert  ? 

What  proportion  could  there  be,  O  blessed  Jesu,  be- 
twixt a  God  and  a  man,  betwixt  finite  and  infinite  ?  The 
only  power  of  thy  everlasting  and  unmeasurable  love  hath 
so  reduced  one  of  these  to  the  other,  that  both  are  united 
in  that  glorious  person  of  thine,  to  make  up  an  absolute 
Saviour  of  mankind.  O  the  height  and  depth  of  this  super- 
celestial  mystery,  that  the  infinite  Deity  and  finite  flesh 
should  meet  in  one  subject!  yet  so  as  the  humanity 
should  not  be  absorbed  of  the  Godhead,  nor  the  Godhead 
coarcted  by  the  humanity,  but  both  inseparably  united ; 
that  the  Godhead  is  not  humanized,  the  humanity  is  not 
Deified;  both  are  indivisibly  conjoined;  conjoined  so,  as 
without  confusion  distinguished.     So  wert  thou,  P  God, 
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"  manifested  in  the  flesh/'  that  thou,  the  Word  ef  thin^ 
eternal  Father,  wert  ''  made  flesh,  and  dwelledst  amoftgst 
us ;  and  we  "  men  ^*  beheld  thy  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  Yet 
so  wert  thou  made  flesh,  as  not  by  conversion  into  flesh, 
hut  as  by  assumption  of  flesh  to  thine  .  eternal  Deky ; 
assumption,  not  into  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  but  into 
the  person  of  thee  who  art  God  everlasting.  O  mystery  of 
godaness,  incomprehensibly  glorious  I  Cease,  cease,  O 
human  curiosity ;  and  where  thou  canst  not  comprehend, 
wonder  and  adore. 

But,  O  Saviour,  was  it  not  enough  for  thee  to  be  ^  ma- 
nifested in  flesh  t"  Did  not  that  elementary  composition 
carry  in  it  abasement  enough,  without  any  further  addition  ? 
since  for  God  to  become  man  was  more,  than  for  all  things 
to  be  redacted  to  nothing ;  but  that  in  the  rank  oi  miser- 
able manhood,  thou  wouldest  humble  thyself  to  the  lowest 
of  humani^,  and  become  a  servant  ?   Shall  I  say  more?  I 
can  hear  Bildad,  the  Shuhite,  say,   "Man  is  a  worm;" 
and  I  hear  him  who  was  a  noble  type  of  thee,  say,  as  in 
thy  person,  ^^  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man,  a  reproach  of 
men,  and  despised  of  the  people."    O  Saviour,  in  how 
despicable  a  condition  do  I  find  thee  exhibited  to  die 
world !  lodged  in  a  stable ;  cradled  in  a  manger ;  visited 
by  poor  shepherds;  employed  in  a  homely  trade;  at- 
tended by  mean  fishermen ;  tempted  by  presumptuous 
devils;  persecuted  by  the  malice  of  envious  men  ;  exposed 
to  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  weariness,  contempt !    How 
many  slaves,  under  the  vassalage  of  an  enemy,  fieure  better 
than  thou  didst  from  ingratefnl  man  whom  thou  earnest  to 
save !  Y^t  all  these  were  but  a  mild  and  gentle  preface  to 
those  thy  l^st  sufferings,  wherewith  thou  wert  pleased  to 
shut  up  this  scene  of  mortality,    There  I  find  thee  sweats 
ing  blood  in  thine  agony ;  crowned  with  thorns ;  bleeding 
with  scourges ;  buffeted  with  cruel  hands  ;  spat  upon  by 
impure  mouths;  laden  with  thy  fatal  burden;  distended 
upon  that  torturing  cross ;  nailed  to  that  tree  of  shame 
and  curse ;  reviled  and  insulted  upon  by  the  vilest  of  men ; 
and  at  last,  that  no  part  of  thy  precious  blood  might  re-> 
main  unshed,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  spear  of  a  late 
'  ^d  impertinent  malice; 
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Thus,  thus,  O  God  and  Saviour,  wouldest  thou  be 
**  manifested  in  the  flesh/'  that  the  torments  of  thy  flesh  and 
^y  spirit  might  be  manifested  to  that  world  which  thou 
earnest  to  redeem.  Thus  wast  thou  **  wounded  for  our 
tjran^essions ; "  thus  wast  thou  **  bruised  for  our  iniqui* 
ties ; "  thus  were  the  chastisements  of  our  peace  upon  thee  ; 
and  thus  with  thy  stripes  are  we  healed.  O  blessed,  but  still 
incomprehensible  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  thus  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  in  weakness,  contempt,  shame,  pain, 
death  1 

Once  only,  O  blessed  Jesu,  while  thou  wert  wayfaring 
upon  this  globe  of  earth,  didst  thou  put  on  glory ;  even 
upon  Mount  Tabor,  in  thy  heavenly  transfiguration.  Then 
and  there  did  thy  £ace  shine  as  the  sun,  and  thy  raiment 
was  white  as  the  light.  How  easy  had  it  been  for  thee  to 
have  continued  this  celestial  spkndor  to  thv  humanity  all 
the  whole  time  of  thy  sojourning  upon  earth,  that  so  thou 
mightest  have  been  adored  of  all  mankind !  How  would 
all  the  nations  under  heaven  have  flocked  unto  thee,  and 
&llen  down  at  the  feet  of  so  glorious  a  majesty !  What 
man  in  all  the  world  would  not  have  said  with  Peter, 
V  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  ?"  Or  if  it  had  pleased 
thee  to  have  commanded  Moses  and  Elias  to  wait  upon 
thee  in  thy  mediatory  perambulation,  and  to  attend  Uiee 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  mount  of  Sion,  as  they  did  in  the 
mount  of  Tabor;  whom  hadstthou  not,  in  a  zealous  asto- 
nishment, drawn  after  thee?  But,  it  was  thy  will  and  the 
pleasure  of  thy  heavenly  Father,  that  this  glorious  appear- 
tjLnQe  should  soon  be  overshadowed  with  a  cloud ;  and  as 
those  celestial  guests,  now  in  the  midst  of  thy  glory,  spent 
their  conference  about  thy  bitter  sufferings  and  thine  ap- 
{MToaching  departure  out  of  the  world,  so  wert  thou,  for 
the  great  work  of  our  redemption,  willing  to  be  led  from 
the  mount  Tabor  to  mount  Calvary,  from  the  height  of 
that  glory  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sorrow,  pain,  exinanition. 

Thus  vile  wert  thou,  0  Saviour,  in  the  flesh;  but  in 
this  vileness  of  flesh,  manifested  to  be  God.  H6w  did 
all  thy  creatures,  in  this  extremity  of  thine  abasement, 
agree  to  acknowledge  and  celebrate  thiae  infinite  Deity ! 
The  angels  came  down  from  heaven  to  visit  and  attend 
thee;  £e  sun  pulled  'in  his  head,  as  abhorring  tb  look 
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upon  the  sufferings  of  his  Maker ;  the  earth  was  covered 
over  with  darkness,  and  quaked  for  the  horror  of  that 
indignity  which  was  offered  to  thee  in  that  hloody  passion  ; 
the  rocks  rent ;  the  graves  opened  themselves,  and  sent 
up  their  long  since  putrefied  tenants  to  wait  upon  thee, 
the  Lord  of  life,  in  thy  glorious  resurrection :  so  that  thou, 
in  thy  despised  and  crucified  flesh,  wert  abundantly  ma- 
nifested to  be  the  almighty  God  of  heaven  and  earth. 

O  blessed  Saviour,  thou,  the  true  '*  God  manifested  in 
the  flesh,''  be  thou  pleased  to  manifest  unto  the  soul  of 
thy  servant  the  unspeakable  riches  of  thy  love  and  mercy 
to  mankind  in  that  great  work  of  our  redemption.  Vouch- 
safe to  affect  my  heart  with  a  lively  sense  of  that  infinite 
goodness  of  thine  towards  the  wretchedest  of  thy  crea- 
tures; that  for  our  sake  thou  camest  down  and  clothedst 
thyself  in  our  flesh ;  and  clothedst  that  pure  and  holy 
flesh  with  all  the  miseries  that  are  incident  to  this  sinful 
flesh  of  ours ;  and  wast  content  to  undergo  a  bitter,  pain- 
ful, ignominious  death  from  the  hands  of  man ;  that  by 
dying  thou  mightest  overcome  death,  and  ransom  him 
from  that  hell  to  which  he  was,  without  thee,  irrecoverably 
forfeited,  and  fetch  him  forth  to  life,  liberty,  and  glory. 
O,  let  me  not  see  only,  but  feel  this  thy  great  mystery  of 
godliness  effectually  working  me  to  all  hearty  thankful- 
ness for  so  inestimable  a  mercy ;  to  all  holy  resolutions 
to  glorify  thee,  in  all  my  actions,  in  all  my  sufferings. 
Didst  thou,  O  Saviour,  being  God  eternal,  take  flesh  for 
me ;  and  shall  not  I,  when  thou  callest,  be  willing  to  lay 
down  this  sinful  flesh  for  thee  again  ?  Wert  thou  content 
to  abridge  thyself,  for  the  time,  not  only  of  thy  heavenly 
magnificence,  but  of  all  earthly  comforts,  for  my  sake ; 
and  shall  not  I,  for  thy  dear  sake,  renounce  all  the  wicked 

Pleasures  of  sin  ?  Didst  thou  wear  out  the  days  of  thy 
esh  in  poverty,  toil,  reproach,  and  all  earthly  hardship  ; 
and  shall  I  spend  my  time,  in  pampering  this  flesh  in 
wanton  dalliance,  in  the  ambitious  and  covetous  pursuit 
of  vain  honours  and  deceivable  riches?  Blessed  Lord, 
thou  wert  manifested  in  the  flesh,  not  only  to  be  a  ransom 
for  our  souls,  but  to  be  a  precedent  for  our  lives :  far,  far 
be  it  from  me  thus  to  imitate  the  great  pattern  of  holiness. 
O  Jesu,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  my  faith  and  salva- 
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tk>ii,  teach  me  to  tread  in  thy  gracious  steps ;  to  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  me ;  to  endure  the 
cross,  to  despise  the  shame ;  to  be  crucified  to  the  world ; 
to  work  all  righteousness. 

How  easily  could  I  be  drawn  to  envy  the  priyilese  of 
those  eyes  which  saw  thee  here  walking  upon  earth,  O 
God  and  Saviour,  in  the  days  of  thy  manifesting  thyself 
in  flesh !  O,  what  a  happy  spectacle  was  this,  to  see  the 
face  of  him  in  whom  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  !  All  the 
world  is  not  worth  such  a  sight.  Whither  could  I  not 
wish  to  go  to  see  but  a  just  portraiture  of  that  shape, 
wherein  thou  wert  pleased  to  converse  with  men  ? 

But  thy  holy  apostle  checks  this  useless  curiosity  in  me, 
while  he  says,  ^'  If  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  so  no  more,"  2  Cor.  v. 
16.  It  is  not  the  outside  of  thy  human  form,  the  view 
whereof  can  make  us  more  holy  or  more  happy.  Judas 
saw  thee,  as  well  as  he  that  lay  in  thy  bosom ;  those  sa^ 
thee  that  maligned  and  persecuted  thee,  and  shall  once 
again  see  thee  to  their  utmost  horror,  see  him  whom  they 
pierced.  They  saw  that  fles^  in  which  God  was  mani- 
fested; they  saw  not  ''  God  manifested  in  the  flesh."  It 
is  our  great  comfort  and  privilege,  that  it  was  flesh  where- 
in God  was  manifested;  but  it  is  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  Deity,  to  render  us  blessed. 

O  Saviour,  I  dare  not  beg  of  thee  so  to  manifest  thyself 
to  me,  as  thou  didst  to  thy  chosen  vessel  in  his  way  to 
Damascus ;  or  to  the  first  martyr  in  the  storm  of  his  lapi- 
dation :  these  miraculous  manifestations  are  not  for  my 
meanness  to  sue  for.  But  let  me  never  cease  to  crave  (Xf 
thee  a  double  manifestation  of  thyself  to  me.  Be  pleased 
to  manifest  thyself  to  me  in  the  clear  illuminations  of  thy 
Spirit;  let  me  by  the  eyes  of  my  faith  clearly  see  thee 
both  laying  in  the  manger,  and  walking  upon  earth, 
and  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  and  arraigned  in  the  judg- 
ment-hall, and  suflering  upon  Calvary,  and  rising  out  of 
thy  tomb/  and  ascending  from  thy  Olivet,  and  reigning 
in  heaven,  and  there  interceding  for  me :  and,  after  my 
approaching  dissolution,  let  my  soul  see  thee  in  that  fflo* 
rifled  flesh,  wherein  thou  wert  manifested  to  the  wond ; 
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and  io  the  majesty  of  that  all-glorious  Deity,  which  as- 
sumed it  to  iixait  eyer  blessed  society  of  glory. 

It  was  thy  mercy,  0  God,  that  thou  wouldest  not  keep 
up  thyself  close  in  thine  eternal,  spiritual,  and  incompre- 
hensible essence,  unknown  to  thy  creatures  upon  earth ; 
but  that  thou  wouldest  be  manifested  to  the  world.  It 
was  yet  thy  further  mercy,  that  thou  wert  not  only  pleased 
to  manifest  thyself  to  man,  in  the  wonderful  works  of  thy 
creation,  (since  those  invisible  things  of  thine  are  under- 
stood, and  clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
thine  eternal  power  and  Uodhead)  but  to  manifest  thyself 
yet  more  clearly  to  us  in  thy  sacred  word,  the  blessed 
oracles  of  thine  eternal  truth.  But  it  was  the  highest  pitch 
of  thy  mercyi  that  thou  wouldest  manifest  Uiyself  yet 
more  to  us  in  the  flesh.  Thou  mightest  have  sent  us  ttiy 
gracious  messages  by  the  hands  of  thine  angels,  those 
glorious  ministering  spirits  that  do  continually  attend  thy 
throne :  this  would  not  content  thee ;  but  such  was  thy 
love  to  us  forlorn  wretches,  that  thou  wouldest  come  thy- 
self to  finish  the  work  of  our  redemption.  Neither  didst 
thou  think  it  enough  lo  come  to  us  in  a  spiritual  way,  im- 
parting thyself  to  us  by  secret  suggestions  and  inspira- 
tions, by  dreams  and. visions;  but  wouldest  vouehsafe 
<>penly.to  be  manifested  in  our  flesh. 

How  then,  O  my  God,  how  wert  thou  '^  manifested  in 
the  flesh  ?"  Was  not  the  flesh  thy  veil  ?  Heb.  x.  20.  And 
wherefore  serves  a  veil,  but  to  bide  and  cover?  Did  not 
4hy  Deity  then  lie  hid  and  obscured,  while  thou  wert  here 
on  earth,  under  the  veil  of  thy  flesh  ?  How  then  wert 
thou  '^  manifested  in  that  flesh,"  wherein  thou  didst  lie 
obscured?  Surely  thou  wert  certainly  manifested  in  re- 
spect of  thy  presence,  in  that  sacred  flesh  of  thine;  though, 
for  the  time,  thy  power  and  majesty  lay  hid  under  Uie 
veil.  Sometimes  thou  wert  pleased,  that  this  sun  of  thy 
Deity  should  break  forth  in  the  glorious  beams  of  divine 
operations,  to  the  dazzling  of  the  eyes  of  men  and  devils, 
to  the  full  eviction  of  thine  omnipotent  power  against  thy 
envious  gainsayers;  at  other  times  thou  wert  content  it 
should  be  clouded  over  with  the  dim  and  dusky  appear- 
ances of  human  infirmity.    The  more  thou  wert  obscured. 
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the  more  didst  thou  manifest  thy  most  admirable  humUity 
and  unparallelable  love  to  mankind,  whose  weakness  thou 
^isdainedst  not  to  take  up ;  and  the  more  thou  didst  ex- 
«rt  thy  power  in  thy  miraculous  works,  the  more  didst 
thou  glorify  thyself,  and  vindicate  thine  almighty  Deity 
thus  "  manifested  in  the  flesh."  O  that  thou  wouldest 
enable  me  to  give  thee  the  due  praise,  both  of  thine  infi- 
mite  mercy  in  this  thine  humble  obscurity,  and  of  thy  di- 
vine omnipotence;  who,  as  thou  wert  ^'  manifested  in  the 
Hesh,"  so  wast  also  "  justified  in  the  Spirit,'' 

SECTION  III. 

Justified  in  the  Spirit, 

Hb  that  should  have  seen  thee,  O  Saviour,-  working  in 
Joseph's  shop,  or  walking  in  the  fields  or  streets  of  Na- 
zareui,  or  journeying  towards  Jerusalem,  would  have 
looked  upon  thee  as  a  mere  man ;  neither  did  thy  garb  or 
countenance  bewray  any  difference  in  thee  from  the  ordi- 
narv  sort  of  men.'  So  did  thy  Godhead  please  to  conceal 
itself  for  a  time  in  that  flesh,  wherein  tnou  wouldest  be 
manifested.  It  was  thine  all-working  and  co-essential 
Spirit,  by  whose  evident  testimonies  and  mighty  opera- 
tions diy  Deity  was  irrefragably  made  eood  to  the  world. 

If  the  doubtful  sons  of  men  shall,  m  their  peevish  in- 
fidetity,  be  apt  to  renew  the  question  of  John's  disciples, 
**  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other ?"  thine  ever  blessed  and  co-eternal  Spirit  hath  fully 
Justified  thee  for  that  only  true,  absolute,  perfect  Media- 
tor, by  whom  the  great  work  of  man's  redemption  is  ac- 
comphshed.  While  the  gates  of  hell  want  neither  power, 
Bor  malice,  nor  subtlety,  it  is  not  possible  that  thy  divine 
person  should  want  store  of  enemies.  These,  in  all  suc- 
cessions of  times,  have  dared  to  open  their  blasphemous 
Qiouths  against  thy  blessed  Deity ;  but  aeainst  all  their 
hellish  oppositions,  thou  wert  still  and  shalt  be  ever  justi- 
fied by  thy  co-omnipotent  Spirit,  in  those  convictive  won- 
ders which  thou  wroughtest  upon  earth,  in  those  mira- 
culous gifts  and  graces  which  thou  pouredst  out  upon  men, 
in  that  glorious  resurrection    and  ascension  of  thine, 
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wherein  thou  didst  victoriously  triumph  over  all  the  powerv 
of  death  and  hell. 

Lo,  then,  ye  perverse  Jews  and  scoffing  Gentiles  that 
are  sUll  ready  to  upbraid  us  with  the  impotency  and  suf- 
ferings of  a  despised  Redeemer,  and  to  tell  us  of  the  rags 
of  his  manger,  of  the  homeliness  of  his  education,  of  his 
temptation  and  transportation  by  the  devil,  of  his  con- 
temptible train,  of  his  hunger  and  thirst,  of  his  weariness 
and  indigence,  of  his  whips  and  thorns,  of  his*agony  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  of  his  opprobrious  crucifixion 
on  Calvary,  of  his  parted  garments  and  his  borrowed  grave ; 
is  not  this  he  to  whose  homely  cradle  a  glorious  and  su- 
pernatural star  guided  the  sages  of  the  east  for  their 
adoration?  Is  not  this  he  whose  birth,  declared  by  one 
glorious  angel,  was  celebrated  by  a  multitude  of  the  hea- 
venly host  with  that  divine  anthem  of,  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men?" 
Is  not  this  he  that  filled  the  world  with  his  divine  and  be- 
neficial miracles ;  healing  all  diseases  by  his  word,  re- 
storing limbs  to  the  lame,  giving  eyes  to  the  bom  blind, 
casting  out  devils,  raising  the  dead,  commanding  winds 
and  seas,  acknowledged  by  an  audible  voice  from  hea- 
ven ?  Is  not  this  he  whom  the  very  ejected  devils  were 
forced  to  confess  to  be  the  Son  of  the  everliving  God  ? 
whom  the  heaven  and  all  the  elements  owned  for  their 
almighty  Creator?  whose  sufferings  darkened  the  sun, 
and  shook  the  earth,  and  rent  the  rocks  in  pieces  ?  and, 
lastly,  whom  the  dead  saints  and  the  heavenly  angels  at- 
tended in  his  powerful  resurrection  and  glorious  ascen- 
sion? O  Saviour,  abundantly  "justified  in  the  Spirit" 
•against  all  the  tnalignances  of  men  and  devils ! 

If  thy  malicious  persecutors,  whose  hand  was  in  thy 
most  cruel  crucifixion,  shall,  for  the  covering  of  their  own 
shame,  blazon  thee  for  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  how  con- 
vincingly wertthou  "justified  in  the  Spirit"  by  the  dread- 
ful and  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
cloven  and  fiery  tongues,  and  that  sudden  variety  of 
language  for  the  spreading  of  the  glory  of  thy  name  over 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 

If  the  unbelieving  world,  bewitched  with  their  former 
superstition,  shall  furiously  oppose  thy  name  and  gospel 
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in  the  times  immediately  succeeding,  how  notably  art  thou 
"  justified  in  the  Spirit*'  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  the 
mouths  of  their  hellish  oracles,  by  the  powerful  predica<- 
tions  of  thy  holy  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastor^, 
and  doctors :  seconded  by  such  undeniable  miracles,  as 
shamed  and  astonished,  if  not  won  the  gainsay ers ! 

But,  O  Saviour,  being  thus  clearly  ''justified  in  the 
Spirit"  against  the  old  spite  of  hell,  with  what  shame  and 
horror  do  I  see  thine  eternal  Godhead  called  into  question', 
by  the  misgoverned  wits  of  certain  late  misnamed  Chris- 
tians !  who,  as  if  they  would  raise  up  cursed  Arius  from 
his  hateful  grave,  have  dared  to  renew  those  blasphemous 
cavils  against  thy  sacred  person,  which,  with  so  great 
authority  and  full  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  were  long  since 
cried  down  to  that  hell,  whence,  to  the  great  contumely  of 
heaven,  they  were  most  wickedly  sent  up  into  the  world. 
Woe  is  me,  their  damned  founder  did  not  send  down  his 
soul  into  that  fatal  draught  in  a  more  odious  way,  thaii 
these  his  followers  vent  themselves  upward  in  most  unsavory* 
and  pestilent  contradictions  to  thee,  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory.  But  even  against  these  art  thou  "  justified  in  the 
Spirit,"  speaking  in  thy  divine  scriptures,  whose  evident 
demonstrations  do  fully  convince  their  calumnies  and 
false  suggestions,  and  vindicate  thy  holy  name  and  blessed 
Deity  from  all  their  devilish  and  frivolous  argutations. 

Is  there  any  weak  soul  that  makes  doubt  of  thy  plenary 
satisfaction  for  his  sin,  of  the  perfect  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  of  man's  redemption  ?  How  absolutely  art 
thou  justified,  O  blessed  Jesu,  in  the  Spirit,  in  that  thou 
raisedst  thyself  from  the  dead ;  quitting  that  prison  of  the 
grave,  whence  thou  couldest  not  have  come  till  thou  hadst 
paid  the  utmost  farthing,  wherein  we  stood  indebted  to 
heaven ! 

O  Saviour,  not  more  concealed  in  the  flesh,  than  mani- 
festly "justified  in  the  Spirit"  for  my  all-sufficient 
Redeemer  ;  not  more  meekly  yielding  to  death  for  our 
offences,  than  powerfully  raised  up  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion ;  how  should  1  bless  and  praise  thee,  both  for  thine 
humble  self-dejection  in  respect  of  thine  assumed  flesh, 
and  for  thy  powerful  justification  in  thine  infinite  and  eter- 
nal Spirit !    That  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  thou  wert  con- 
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ceiveA.  in  the  womb  of  the  yii^ii,  justified  thee  ia  thy  life, 
dea^y  resuscitation.  Now  then  how  confidently  can  I 
trust  thee  with  my  soul,  who  hastapproved  thyself  so  com- 
plete and  almighty  a  Redeemer !  Q  blessed  Jesu,  with  what 
assui-ance  do  I  cast  myself  upon  thee  for  thy  present  pro- 
tection, for  my  future  salvation !  How  boldly  can  I  defy  all 
the  powers  of  darkness,  while  I  am  in  the  hand  of  so  gra- 
cious and  omnipotent  a  Mediator!  '' Who  shall  lay  any 
thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth. 
Rom.  viii«  33.  Even  thou,  the  God  who  wast  '^  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh  "  and  ''  justified  in  the  Spirit,"  shalt 
justify  and  save  my  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  in  the  day  of 
our  appearance  before  thee. 

SECTION  IV. 

Seen  of  Angels. 

O  Saviour,  it  is  no  mystery,  that,  being  manifested  in  the 
.  flesh,  thou  wert  seen  of  men ;  but  it  is  no  small  part  of  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness,  that  thou  who  art  Uie  God  of 
>}pirits,  wert  seen  by  those  heavenly  spirits,  clothed  in 
flesh.  It  could  not  be  but  great  news  to  the  angels,  to  see 
their  God  born,  and  conversing  as  man  with  men.  For  a 
man  to  see  an  angel,  is  a  matter  of  much  wonder ;  but  for 
an  angel  to  see  God  become  man,  is  a  far  greater  wonder, 
since  in  this  the  change  concerns  an  infinite  subject;  in 
the  other,  a  finite  though  incorporeal. 

But  pause  here  awhUe,  O  my  soul,  and  enquire  a  little 
into  these  strange  spectators.  **  Seen  of  angels?  "  Who 
or  what  might  those  be  ?  Are  there  any  such  real,  incor- 
poreal, permanent  substances  ?  or.  are  they  only  things  of 
imagination,  and  extemporary  representations  of  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Almighty  ?  Woe  is  me,  that  no  error  may  be 
wanting  to  this  prodigious  age,  do  we  live  to  see  a  revic- 
tion  of  the  old  Sadduceism  so  long  since  dead  and  forgot- 
ten? Was  Gabriel  that  appeared  and  spake  to  Daniel, 
nothing  but  a  supernatural  phantasm  ?  And  what  then  was 
the  Gabriel  that  appeared,  with  the  happy  news  of  a  Sa- 
viour, to  the  blessed  virgin  ?  What  are  the  angels  of  those 
little  ones,  whereof  our  Saviour  speaJks,  which  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  his  Father  in  heaven  ?    What  were  those 
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angels  that  appeared  to  the  shepherds,  with  the  tidings 
and  gratulations  of  the  Saviour  bom  at  Bethlehem  ?  What 
waa  that  beneficent  spirit  that  visited  Peter  in  the  prison ; 
smote  him  on  the  side,  to  wake  him  from  his  sleep ;  shook 
Oiff  his  chains ;  threw  open  the  iron  gate :  and  rescued 
him  from  the  bloody  hands  of ,  Herod  f  What  are  those 
spirits  who  shall  be  God's  reapers  at  the  eqd  of  the  world, 
to  cut  down  the  tares  and  gather  the  wheat  into  his  bam  ? 
Shortly,  what  were  all  those  spirits,  whereof  both  Testa- 
ments are  fall,  which  God  was  pleased  to  employ  in  bis 
frequent  missions  to  the  earth?  Were  these  phantasms 
too  ?  Certamly,  though  there  may  be  many  orders,  yet 
there  is  but  one  general  condition  of  those  angelical  atr 
tendants  on  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.  Even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  it  a  supernatural  apparition  of  fancy,  that 
in  one  night  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of 
Eg3npt?  Was  it  a, supernatural  opposition  of  fancy,  that 
in  one  night  laid  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
Assyrians  dead  upon  the  ground  ?  Could  these  be  any 
other,  than  the  acts  of  living  and  powerful  agents  ?  It  is 
not  for  us  to  contend  about  words.  Those  that  are  disposed 
to  devise  paradoxes,  may  frame  to  themselves  what  senses 
they  please  of  their  own  terms.  This  we  are  sure  of,  that 
the  angels  are  tmly  existing,  spiritual,  intelligent,  power- 
ful, eviternal  creatures ;  whose  being  is  not  exposed  to 
our  sense,  but  evidenced  both  to  our  faith  and  reason :  not 
circumscribed  in  any  gross  locality,  but  traly  being  where 
they  are,  and  acting  according  to  their  spiritual  nature. 

Of  these  angels,  O  blessed  Saviour,  wert  thou  seen  ma^ 
nifested  in  the  flesh  to  their  wonder  and  gratulation.  That 
tliou  who  hadst  taken  our  flesh,  wert  visible,  was  no  whit 
strange ;  herein  thou  wert  a  plain  and  happy  object  to  all 
eyes:  but  how  the  angels,  being  merely  s^ritual  substances, 
could  see  thee,  may  be  part  of  this  great  mystery.  Doubt- 
less they  saw  thee  both  before  and  ever  since  thou  earnest 
into  the  world,  with  eyes,  like  themselves,  spiritual ;  and 
not  seldom  saw  thee,  being  incarnate,  with  the  assumed 
eyes  of  those  bodies  wherein  they  appear^.  Thus  they 
saw,  and  adored,  and  proclaimed  thee^  in  thy  first  saluta- 
tion of  the  world,  when  thou  lay  est  in  that  homely  pasture 
in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem ;  singing  that  sweet  and  celes* 
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tial  carol  at  thy  natiyity,  '^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest." 
They  saw  thee  in  the  wild  desert,  where  no  creatures  ap- 
peared to  thee,  but  either  beasts  or  devils ;  there  they  saw 
thee,  pined  with  fasting,  conflicted  with  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness ;  they  saw  thee  foiling  that  presumptuous  enemy,  not 
without  wonder  doubtless  at  the  boldness  of  that  daring 
spirit,  and  joyful  applause  at  thy  happy  victory ;  they  saw 
tnee,  but  as  knowing  there  was  no  use  of  seconds  in  this 
duel  of  thine,  unseen  of  thee  till  the  full  end  of  that  great 
combat ;  then  they  shewed  themselves  to  thee,  as  willing 
to  be  known  to  have  been  the  secret  witnesses  of  the  fight, 
and  glad  congratulators  of  thy  triumph ;  then  they  came 
and  ministered  unto  thee.  Never  were  they  but  ready  to 
have  visibly  attended  thee,  hadst  thou  been  pleased  to 
require  so  sensible  a  service ;  but .  the  state  of  a  servant 
which  thou  chusedst  to  undergo,  suited  not  with  the  per- 
petuity of  so  glorious  a  retinue.  Whether  therefore  they 
were  seen  to  thee,  or  not  seen,  it  was  their  gi*eat  honour 
and  happiness,  and  a  main  part  of  the  great  mystery  of 
godliness,  that  thou  who  art  the  true  God  mamfested  in 
the  flesh,  wert  "  seen  of  angels." 

They  saw  thee  in  the  garden,  in  thy  sad  agony;  and  if 
angels  could  have  been  capable  of  passion  in  that  state  of 
their  glory,  could  have  been  no  doubt  content  to  suffer 
in  and  with  thee.  With  what  eyes  do  we  think  they  looked 
upon  thy  bloody  sweat,  and  the  frowns  of  thy  heavenly 
Father  which  they  saw  bent  against  thee  in  our  persons,  for 
the  sin  of  mankind  which  thou  earnest  to  expiate  ?  Now 
in  this  doleful  condition,  so  wert  thou  ''  seen  of  angels,** 
that  the  angels  were  seen  of  thee ;  for,  lo,  '*  there  ap- 
peared an  angel  from  heaven  strengthening"  thee.  O  the 
deep  humiliation  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  that  thou, 
O  Jesu,  the  God  and  Lord  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven, 
shouldest,  in  this  bloody  conflict  with  thy  Father's  wrath 
for  our  sins,  need  and  receive .  comfort  from  a  created  an- 
gel, thy  servant ! 

Whilst  thou  wert  grappling  with  the  powers  of  darkne^, 
there  was  no  need  of  aid ;  only,  after  the  fight,.  ^'  angels 
came  and  ministered"  to  thee;  but  now  that  thou  must 
struggle  under  the  wrath,  of  thy  Father  for  man's  sin,  there* 
was  use  of  the  consolation  of  one  of  those  angels,  whereof 
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thou  commandedst  millions.  O  blessed  Sayiour^  had  not 
the  face  of  thy  heavenly  Father  been  clouded  to  thee, 
standing  in  the  stead  of  our  guiltiness,  it  had  been  no  less 
than  presumption  in  any  finite  power,  to  tender  thee  any 
suggestions  of  comfort;  but  now,  alas,  those  beatifical 
beams  were  so,  for  the  time,  hid  from  thine  eyes,  and  the 
sweet  influences  of  light  and  joy  arising  therefrom,  were, 
for  that  sad  instant,  suspended,  so  as  nothing  appeared  to 
thee  that  while,  but  the  darkness  of  displeasure  and  hor- 
ror ;  now  therefore  the  comforts  of  a  creature  could  hot 
be  but  seasonable  and  welcome,  so  that  thou  disdainedst 
not  to  be  strengthened  by  an  angel.  Extreme  distress 
looks  not  so  much  to  the  hand  that  brings  supply,  as  to 
the  supply  it  brings.  If  but  one  of  thy  three  drowsy  clients 
could  have  shaken  off  his  sleep,  and  have  let  fall  to  thee 
some  word  of  consolation  in  that  heavy  fit  of  thine,  thou 
hadst  not  refused  it;  how  much  less,  the  cordial  intima- 
tions of  a  heavenly  monitor !  Neither  was  it  improper  for 
thee  who  wast  content  to  be  made  '^  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,''  to  receive  some  spiritual  aid  from  the  hands  of  an 
angel. 

What  then,  O  Saviour,  was  the  strengthening  which 
thou  receivedst  from  this  officious  spirit,  in  this  pang  of 
thine  agony  ?  Doubtless  it  was  not  any  communication  of 
an  additional  power  to  bear  up  under  that  heavy  pressure 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  which  drew  from  thee  those 
sweats  of  blood ;  no  angel  in  heaven  was  able  to  contribute 
that  to  the  Son  of  God ;  but  it  was  a  sweet  and  forcible 
representation  to  thy  disconsolate  humanity  of  the  near 
approach  of  a  happy  eluctation  out  of  those  torments  of 
thy  sufferings,  and  of  the  glorious  crown  of  thy  victory  im- 
mediately succeeding. 

And  now  soon  after,  those  angels  that  saw  thee  sweating 
in  thine  agony  and  bleeding  on  thy  cross,  saw  thee  also 
triumphing  over  death  in  thy  resurrection :  they  attended 
thee  joyfully  in  the  vault  of  thy  sepulchre,  and  saw  thee 
trampling  upon  the  last  enemy,  being  then  suitably  habited 
to  so  blessed  an  occasion  in  white  shining  vestures. 

How  gladly  were  they  employed  about  that  most  glo- 
rious solemnity,  both  as  actors  in  the  service,  and  as  the 
first  heralds  of  thy  victories  over  death !  I  find  one  of  them 
obsequiously  making  ready  for  thy  coming  out  of  those 
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chambers  of  death  upon  thine  Batter  morning ;  rolling 
away  that  massy  stone  which  the  vain  care  of  thine  adver- 
saries had  laid,  curioasly  sealed,  upon  the  mouth  of  that 
cave,  for  the  prevention  of  thy  fore-threatened  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  sitting  upon  it  with  a  conntenance  like  light- 
ning, and  his  garment  white  as  snow ;  the  terror  of  whose 
presence  made  the  guard  to  shake,  and  to  become  as  dead 
men.  I  find  two  of  them  no  less  glorious,  sitting  the  one 
at  the  head,  the  other  at'  the  feet  of  that  bed  of  earth, 
whereon  thou  hadst  newly  slept.  By  these  angels  wert 
thou  both  seen  and  attended ;  and,  no  doubt,  but  as  at  thy 
first  coming  into  the  world,  when  but  one  angel  published 
thy  birth,  he  was  seconded  by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praising  God  with  h3fmns  of  rejoicing  for  thy  nati- 
vity ;  so  when  but  one  or  two  angels  were  seen  at  thy 
second  birth,  which  was  thy  glorious  resurrection,  there 
were  more  of  that  heavenly  company  invisibly  celebrating 
the  joyful  triumph  of  that  blessed  day ;  wherein,  having 
conquered  death  and  hell,  thou  shewedst  thyself  in  a  glo- 
rified condition  to  the  redeemed  world  of  men.' 

After  this,  when,  for  the  securance  of  thy  resurrection 
upon  which  all  our  faith  justly  dependeth,  thou  hadst  spent 
forty  days  upon  earth,  I  find  thee  upon  mount  Olivet  at 
thy  most  glorious  ascension,  not  seen  only,  but  proclaimed 
and  fore-promised  in  thy  certain  and  at  least  equally-glo- 
rious return,  by  the  blessed  angels ;  *'  And,  behold,  while 
they  looked  stedfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  two 
men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel ;  which  also  said, 
Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? 
This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  so  come  again,  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven," 
Actsi.  10,  II. 

But,  O  Saviour,  these  views  of  thee  by  thine  angels  hi- 
therto were  but  special,  and  visible  even  by  bodily  eyes ; 
how  do  I,  by  the  eyes  of  my  soul,  see  thee  both  attended 
up  in  that  heavenly  progress,  and  welcomed  into  thine 
imperial  heaven,  by  all  the  host  of  those  celestial  spirits ! 
no  small  part  of  whose  perpetual  happiness  it  is  to  see  thee 
in  thy  glorified  humanity,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Ma- 
jesty. Tliere  they  enjoy  thee ;  there  they  sing  continual 
hallelujahs  **  to  him'  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever." 
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SECTION  V. 
Preached  unto  the  Gentiles. 

If  thine  angels,  O  blessed  Jesu,  desired  to  look  into  this 
great  and  deep  mystery  of  the  gospel,  their  longing  is  sa- 
tisfied in  the  sight  of  thy  Uess^  incarnation,  and  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  great  office  of  thy  Mediatorship ; 
since  *'  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places,  is  made  known  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Ood,^'  in 
this  wonderfnl  work  of  man's  redemption ;  "  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who 
created  all  things"  by  thee.     But  that  *^  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  should  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,"  how 
marvellous  an  accession  is  it  to  the  ereatness  of  this  divine 
mystery  of  godliness !     Of  old  '^  in  Judah  was  God  known ; 
his  name  was  great  in  Israel :  in  Salem  was  his  tabernacle, 
and  his  dwelling-place  in  Sion ;"  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
we^  miserable  Gentiles,  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  *'  without  God  in  the  world ;"  exposed  to  the 
displeasure  of  heaven ;  tyrannized  over  by  tne  powers  ct 
hell;  "  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  pronuse ;     forlorn^ 
without  hope  of  mercy.    That  therefore,  O  Saviour^  thou 
vouchsafedBt,  in  the  tender  bowels  of  thine  infinite  com- 
passion, to  look  down  from  heaven  upon  us,  and,  at  the 
last,  graciously  to  visit  us  in  the  clear  revelation  of  the 
saving  truth  of  thy  gospel ;   to  break  down  the  partition- 
wall,  whereby  we  were  excluded  from  any  participation  with 
tbee ;  to  own  us  for  thy  people,  and  to  admit  us  unto  the 
fellowship  of  thy  saints ;  O  the  wonderful  mystery  of  god- 
liness efiectually  manifested  to  us  outrcast  Gentiles,  to 
our  conversion,  to  our  eternal  salvation ! 

What  a  veil,  O  God,  was  spread  over  all  nations !  a  dark 
veil  of  ignorance,  of  error,  of  impiety.  How  did  our  fore- 
fathers walk  in  their  own  ways ;  following  the  sinful  lusts 
of  their  own  hearts ;  worshipping  dumb  idols ;  sacrificing 
to  all  the  host  of  heaven ;  offering,  not  their  substance  only, 
but  their  sons  and  daughters  to  devils  I  It  was  thine  own 
infinite  goodness,  that  moved  thee  to  pity  our  woeful  and 
^spaired  condition,  and  to  send  thine  eternal  Son  into 
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the  world  to  be  no  less  ''  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,^ 
than  to  be  "  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel." 

How  fully  hast  thou  made  good  thy  gracious  promises 
long  since  published  by  thy  holy  prophets !  'Mt  shall 
comey  that  I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues,  and  they 
shall  come  and  see  my  glory/'  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1 8.  .And  again ; 
'*  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  to  it :  and  many  people  shall  go  and  say, 
Come  ye,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths,"  Isaiah  ii.  2, 3.  And  again, 
**  Behold,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard  to  the  people ;  and 
they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy  daughters 
shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders,"  Isaiah  xlix.  22. 
And  again,  ''  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou 
knowest  not ;  and  nations  that  know  not  thee,  shall  run  unto 
thee,  bec80use  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  for  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  glorified  thee,"  Isa.  ly.  5.  O  blessed 
then,  ever  blessed  be  thy  name,  O  God,  that  thou  wouldest 
vouchsafe  to  be  made  known  among  us  Gentiles,  '*  Give 
unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  kindreds  of  the  people,  give  unto  the 
Lord,  glory  and  strength  :  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory 
doe  to  nis  name,"  Psalm  xcvi.  7, 8.  '^  All  the  earth  shall 
worship  thee,  and  shall  sing  unto  thee :  they  shall  sing 
unto  thy  name,"  Psalm  Ixvi.  4.  ''AH  the  ends  of  the 
world .  shall  remember;  and  turn  unto  the  Lord ;  and  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee." 
Psalm  xxii.  27. 

How  did  we,  O  Saviour,  of  old  lie  under  the  pity  and 
contempt  of  those  thy  people,  which  challenged  a  pecu- 
liarity of  thy  favour !  "  We  have  a  little  sister,"  said  thy 
Jewish  spouse, ''  and  she  hath  no  breasts  :  what  shall  we 
do  for  our  sister,  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ?"  Cant, 
viii.  8.  Take '  no  thought  for  us,  O  thou  once  beloved 
synagogue  of  the  Jews :  thy  little  sister  is  not  only  spoken 
for,  but  contracted,  but  happily  married  to  her  Lord  and 
Saviour ;  having  been  *'  betrothed  to  him  for  ever,  in 
ri^teousness,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  loving  kindness, 
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and  in  mercies/'  Hoseaii.  19;  so  as  we  can  now  return 
our  pity  to  thee,  and  say,  ^*  We  had  an  elder  sister  which 
had  breasts :  but  her  breasts  are  lotag  since  wrinkled  and 
dried  up :  what  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  these  days  of 
her' barrenness  and  just  neglect?  We  shall  surely  pray 
for  our  sister,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  return  to  her 
in  his  compassion  of  old,  and  restore  her  to  the  happy  state 
of  her  former  fruitfulness."  We  follow  them  with  our 
prayers ;  they  us  with  malice  and  despite.  With  how 
envious  eyes  did  they  look  upon  those  first  heralds  of  the 
gospel,  who  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the 
despised  Gentiles !  What  cruel  storms  of  persecution  did 
they  raise  against  those  blessed  messengers,  whose  feet 
deserved  to  be  beautiful!  wherein  their  obs^nate  unbelief 
turned  to  our  advantage ;  for  after  they  had  made 
themselves  unworthy  of  that  gospel  of  peace,  that  blessing 
was  instantly  derived  upon  us  Gentiles,  and  we  happily 
changed  conditions  with  them.  The  natural  branches  of 
the  good  olive  tree  being  cut  off,  we  that  were  of  the  wild 
olive,  contrary  to  nature,  are  graffed  in ;  Rom.  xi.  17.  ''  O 
the  goodness  and  severity  of  God !  on  them  which  fell^ 
severity;''  on  us  which  succeeded,  goodness.  They  were 
once  the  children,  and  we  the  dogs  under  the  table ;  the 
crumbs  were  our  lot,  the  bread  was  tlieirs.  Now  is  the 
case,  through  their  wilful  incredulity,  altered ;  they  are 
the  dogs,  and  we  the  children ;  we  sit  ajt  a  full  table, 
while  'tikeir  hunger  is  not  satisfied  with  scraps.  **  The 
casting  away  of  them  was  the  reconciling  of  the  world  ;" 
their  fall,  our  exaltation.  It  is  not  for  us  to  be  high- 
minded,  but  to  fear. 

The  great  sheet  with  four  corners  is  let  down  from 
heaven,  with  all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air :  we  may  kill 
and  eat  without  any  difference  of  clean  or  unclean ;  but 
even  of  clean  meats  we  may  surfeit.  O  Saviour,  it  is  thy 
great  mercy,  that  thou  hast  been  thus  long  jpreached 
amongst  us  Gentiles ;  that  we,  in  the  remote  ends  of  the 
world,  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God :  but  if  we  shall 
abuse  thy  grace  to  wantonness,  and  v^k  unanswerably  to 
this  freedom  of  thy  gospel,  how  both  just  and  easy  is  it 
for  thee  to  withdraw  Siese  blessings  from  us,  and  to  return 
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us  to  the  woeful  condition  of  our  old  ibrlornness !  O  let  it 
not  be  enough,  that  thou  art  preached  amongst  us  Qentiles, 
but  do  thou  work  us  to  a  holy  obedience  of  thy  blessed 
gospel.  Reclaim  us  from  our  abominable  licentiousness 
of  hfe,  from  our  hellish  heresies  of  opinion ;  and  teach  us 
to  walk  worthy  of  that  great  salvation  which  thou  hast 
held  forth  unto  us :  so  shall  it  be  our  happiness,  that  thou 
wert  preached  to  us  Gentiles ;  otherwise  our  condemnation 
shall  be  so  much  the  deeper,  as  our  light  hath  been  more 
clear,  and  our  means  more  powerful. 

SECTION  VI. 
Believed  on  in  the  World. 

So  poor  and  despicable,  O  Saviour,  wonldst  thoo  have 
thy  coming  in  the  flesh,  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  vain 
world  utterly  disregarded  thee;  for  what  is  the-m]S}Qdgtng 
world  led  by,  but  by  outward  pomp  and  magnificence  ? 
Yea,  thy  very  domestic  followers,  after  so  long  acquaint- 
ance with  thy  person  and  doctrine,  even  when  thou  wert 
risen  from  the  dead,  could  think  of  the  royalty  of  a  tem- 
poral kingdom  to  be  restored  to  Israel:  and  still  the 
perverse  generations  of  Jewish  infidels,  after  the  convic- 
tion of  so  many  hundred  years,  gape  for  an  earthly 
monarchy  of  their  expected  Messiah.  That  therefore 
appearing  to  the  world  in  so  contemptible  means,  so  born, 
ko  living,  so  dying,  thou  shouldest be  universally*^  believed 
on  in  3ie  world,"  is  the  just  wonder  of  the  mystery  of 
godliness. 

It  was  the  largeness  of  thy  divine  bounty  to  allow  thy 
gospel  to  be  preached  to  every  creature ;  but,  alas,  it  is 
liberally  preached,  sparingly  received.  '^  Who  hath  be- 
lieved our  report,  ana  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed?" Isaiah  liii.  1.  It  was  the  complaint  of  thy 
chosen  vessel,  the  doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  '*  We  preach 
Christ  crucified ;  to  the  Jews,  a  stumbling  block ;  to  ^e 
Greeks,  foolishness,"  1  Cor.  i.  23.  What  a  power  there- 
fore is  there  in  the  mystery  of  godliness,  that  thon  art  not 
preached  only,  but  "  believed. on  in  the  world  l" 

Hadst  thou  exhibited  thyself  in  the  magnificence  and 
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Hi^esty  of  the  Son  of  God ;  attended^  either  with  the 
glorious  angels  of  heaven^  or  the  mighty  moaarchs  of  the 
earth ;  scattenog  honoars  and  riches  upon  thy  followerf^ 
in  ahimdance ;  how  laxee  a  train  wouldest  thou  have  had ! 
how  would  all  die  earui  haise  rung  with  hosannas  to  the 
Highest !  But  now  that  thou  wouldest  come  as  the  Son 
of  man ;  in  the  homeliest  condition  of  hirth,  education, 
life,  and  death ;  not  having  so  much  as  a  house  wherein 
to  put  thy  head,  or  a  grave  wherein  to  lay  thy  dead  hody ; 
now  that  thou  wouldest  suffer  thyself  to  be  ^at  upon, 
scourged,  crucified,  reviled ;  that  the  stubborn  hearts  of 
men  ^ould  be  so  convinced  by  the  truth  and  power  of  thy 
Deity,  that  **  thou  art  believed  on  in  the  world,"  is  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness^ 

The  powers  of  darkness  could  not  but  see  their  king- 
dom shaken,  but  by  tliy  coining  down  to  the  earth  upon 
this  errand  of  thy  mediation :  how  busy  and  violent  there* 
fore  were  those  gates  of  hell  in  opposing  so  glorious  a 
work!  How  did  they  stir  up  cruel  tyrants,  in  the  first 
dawning  of  thy  gospel,  furiously  to  persecute  this  way 
unto  death!  What  exquisite  torments  of  all  kinds  did 
they  devise  for  the  innocent  professors  of  thy  name  !  How 
drunken  was.  the  earth  with  Uie  blood  of  thy  martyrs  in  ail 
parts !  And  when  they  saw  how  little  force  could  prevail, 
since  this  palm-tree  grew  the  more  by  depression,  how 
did  they  set  their  wits  on  work  in  attempting  by  fraud  to 
bring  about  their  cursed  designs!  How  cunningly  did 
they  go  about  to  undermine  that  wall  which  they  could  not 
batter !  Now  whole  troops  of  the  skilfiiUest  engineers  of 
hell  are  sent  up,  by  damned  heresies  to  blow  up  and  over- 
throw that  truth  which  they  could  not  beat  down,  One 
whilie  thme  eternal  Deity,  another  while  thy  sacred  hu- 
manity, is.  impugned  by  those  who  yet  style  themselves 
Christians.  One  while  either  of  thy  natures,  another 
while  thy  entire  person,  is  laid  at  by  th6se  that  profess 
themselves  thy  friends  and  clients.  One  while  thine 
offices,  another  while  thy  scriptures,  are  opposed  hj 
those  who  yet  would  seem  thine.  And  though  th^r  insi^ 
nnations  have  been  so  craftily  carried  and  their  colours  so 
well  laid,  that  no  small  part  of  the  world  hath  been  for  the 
tiipe  beguiled  by  them  and  drawn  into  a  plausible  misrr 
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belief,  yet  still  great  hath  the  truth  ever  been,  and  ever 
prevailed  ;  happily  triumphing  over  those  damnable  here- 
sies that  have  dared  to  lift  up  their  head  against  her,  and 
chasing  them  into  their  hell :  so  as,  in  spite  of  men  and 
devils,  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  is  gloriously  vindi- 
cated, and  God  manifested  in  weak  flesh  is  **  believed  on 
\n  the  world." 

The  world  is  not  all  of  one  making.  There  is  a  world 
of  creatures  not  capable  of  belief :  there  is  a  world  of  men , 
that  **  lieth  in  wickedness,"  refusing  to  believe :  there  is  a 
world  of  faithful  souls  that  do  believe,  and,  in  believing, 
are  saved:  and  O,  blessed  Saviour,  that  thou  wouldest 
graciously  enlarge  this  world  of  believers  ! 

Woe  is  me,  what  a  world  of  this  world  of  men  lies  still 
under  the  damnable  estate  of  unbelief !  Alas  for  those 
poor  savage  Indians,  that  know  nothing  of  a  God ;  which, 
out  of  their  fear  and  tyrannical  superstition,  worship  devils, 
that  they  may  not  hurt  them !  for  those  ignorant  and 
woefully  blindfolded  Mahometans,  that  are  not  allowed  to 
see  any  more,  than  one  blink  of  th^e,  as  a  great  prophet ; 
being  taught  to  blaspheme  thy  Deity,  and  to  enslave  their 
faith  to  a  wretched  impostor  I  for  those  obstinate  Jews, 
that  are  wilfully  blind,  and  will  not  see  the  light  of  that 
truth  concerning  thee  their  Messiah,  which  shineth  forth 
clearly  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  in  the  un- 
deniable accomplishment  of  all  former  predictions,  in  the 
powerful  conviction  of  miraculous  works !  What  Chris- 
tian is  there,  whose  bowels  do  not  yearn,  whose  heart  doth 
not  bleed,  at  the  thought  of  so  many  millions  of  miserable 
unbelievers  ? 

O  thou,  the  God  of  infinite  mercy  and  compassion,  in 
whose  hands  are  all  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men,  look 
graciously  from  heaven  upon  the  dark  souls  of  these  poor 
infidels,  and  enlighten  them  with  the  saving  knowledge  of 
the  great  mystery  of  godliness.  Let  the  beams  of  thy 
gospel  break  forth  unto  them,^and  work  them  to  a  sound 
belief  in  thee  their  God,  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Fetch 
home  into  thy  fold  all  those  that  belong  to  thy  merciful 
election.  Bring  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ;"  "  gather 
together  the  outcasts  of  Israel ;  **  and  glorify  thyself  in 
completii^  a  world  of  believers. 
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And  for  us  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  *are  come,  as 
we  have  been  graciously  called  to  the  comfortable  notice 
of  this  mystery  of  godliness,  and  have  professed  and  vowed 
a  steadfast  belief  in  thy  name,  so  keep  us,  by  thy  good 
Spirit,  in  a  holy  and  constant  avowance  of  all  those  main 
truths  concerning  thy  sacred  person,  natures,  and  offices, 
unto  our  last  end :  for  thou  seest,  O  blessed  Jesu,  that 
there  is  now  such  a  hell  of  the  spirits  of  error  broken  loose 
into  the  world,  as  if  they  meant  to  evacuate  this  part  of 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  Christ  "  believed  on  in  the 
world."  O  do  thou,  by  thy  mighty  power,  restrain  and 
quell  those  pernicious  heresies,  and  send  down  those 
wicked  spirits  back  to  their  chains;  so  as  our  most 
holy  faith  may  ever  remain  inviolable  till  the  day  of  thy 
glorious  return ! 

Neither  let  us  sit  down  contented  that  we  hold  fast  and 
believe  the  mere  history  of  thy  Ufe,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion; without  which  as  we  cannot.be  saved,  so  with  it 
alone  we  cannot ;  but  do  thou,  by  thy  good  Spirit,  work 
and  settle  in  our  souls  a  sound,  lively,  operative,  justifying 
faith  in  thee ;  whereby  we  may  not  only  believe  on  thee 
as  a  common  Saviour,  but  believe  in  thee  as  ours ;  bring- 
ing thee  home  to  our  hearts,  and  confidently  relying  upon 
thee  for  the  acquittance  of  all  our  sins,  and  for  our  eternal 
salvation.  O  that  thou  mightest  be  thus  ''  believed  on  in 
the  world  ;*'  and,  if  not  by  them  in  the  notion  of  their 
universality,  yet  by  us  who  profess  thy  name,  to  thy  great 
glory  and  our  everlasting  comfort ! 

SECTION  VII. 
Received  up  into  Glory. 

Ik  these  occurrences  on  the  earth,  ^^  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness ;  *'  but  the  highest  pitch  of  this  great  mystery, 
O  Saviour,  is,  that  thou,  &us  manifested  in  our  flesh,  wert 
'*  received  up  into  glory,"  even  that  celestial  glory  which 
thou  enjoyest  in  the  highest  heavens,  sitting  on  the  right- 
hand  of  Majesty;  seen  and  adored  by  sdl  that  blessed 
company  of  the  souls  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  the 
inn,umerable  troops  of  glorious  angels. 
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If  some  errcmeous  fancies  have  placed  their  heaven  heie 
below  upon  earth,  ours  is  above;  and  so  is  thine,  O 
blessed  Jesu,  who  wert  taken  up  in  glory.  Thou  conldest 
not  be  taken  up  to  any  eaarthly  ascent,  since  thou  tookest 
thy  farewell  on  the  top  of  mount  Olivet;  but  from  this 
globe  of  earth,  thou  ascendedst  through  the  skies  to  that 
empyreal  heaven:  there  thou  remainest  in  glory  infinite 
and  incomprehensible.  The  many  and  intentive  beholders 
of  thy  last  parting,  did  not  cast  their  eyes  down  into  the 
vallev;  neither  did  see  cause,  with  the  fifty  sons  of  the 
prophets,  to  seek  for  thee,  as  they  would  needs  do  for 
Elijah,  in  valiies  and  mountains:  they  saw  and  worshipped 
thee,  leisurely  ascending  up  through  the  region  of  this 
lower  heaven  till  a  cloud  intercepted  thee  from  their  ught ; 
neither  then  could  easily  be  taken  off,  either  by  the  inter- 
position of  that  dark  body,  or  by  the  interpellation  of 
angels. 

And  now,  O  blessed  Saviour,  how  is  my  soul  ravished 
with  the  meditation  of  thy  glorious  reception  into  thy 
heaven !  Surely  if  the  inhabitants  of  those  celestial  man- 
sions may  be  capable  of  any  increase  of  joy,  they  then 
both  found  and  shewed  it,  when  they  saw  and  welcomed 
thee  entering,  in  thy  glorified  humanity,  into  that  thy 
eternal  palace  of  blessedness :  and  if  there  could  be  any 
higl^er  or  sweeter  ditty  of  hallelujah,  it  was  then  sung  by 
the  choir  of  angels  and  saints*  And  may  thy  poor  ser- 
vants, warfaring  and  wandering  here  upon  earth,  ever 
second  them  in  those  heavenly  songs  of  praise  and  gratu- 
lations ;  for  wherein  stands  all  our  safety,  hope,  comfort, 
happiness,  but  in  this,  that  thou,  our  Jesus,  art  ''  received 
up  into  glory ; ''  and,  having  conquered  all  diverse  powers, 
sittest  on  the  right-hand  of  God  the  Father,  crowned  with 
honour  and  majesty  ? 

O  Jesu,  thou  art  our  head,  we  are  thy  body ;  how  can 
the  body  but  participate  of  the  glory  of  the  head  ?  As  for 
thyself  therefore,  so  for  us,  art  thou  possessed  of  that 
heavenly  glory :  as  thou  sufferedst  for  us,  so  for  us  thou 
also  reignest.  Let  every  knee  therefore  bow  unto  thee, 
*'  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth."  O  blessed  be  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever,     "  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power, 
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and  the  glory,  and  the  victory^  and  the  majesty ;  for  all 
that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine :  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  O  Lord,«and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  over  all/' 
1  Chr.  xxix.  1 1 . 

And  now,  O  Saviour,  what  a  superabundant  amends  is 
made  to  thy  glorified  humanity  for  all  thy  bitter  sufferings 
upon  earth !  Thine  agony  was  extreme,  but  thy  glory  is 
infinite ;  thy  cross  was  heavy,  but  thy  crown  transcendently 
glorious  ;  thy  pains  were  unconceivably  grievous,  but 
short;  thy  glory  everlasting.  If  thou  wert  scorned  by 
men,  thou  art  now  adored  by  angels :  thou  that  stoodest 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  a  Pilate,  shalt  come,  in  all 
heavenly  magnificence,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Shortly,  thou  which  wouldest  stoop  to  be  a  ser- 
vant upon  earth,  rulest  and  reignest  for  ever  in  heaven, 
as  the  King  of  eternal  glory. 

O  then,  my  soul,  seeing  thy  Saviour  is  received  up  into 
this  infinite  glory,  with  what  intention  and  fervour  of  spirit 
shouldest  thou  fix  thine  eyes  upon  that  heaven  where  he 
lives  and  reigns.  How  canst  thou  be  but  wholly  takeir 
up  with  the  sight  and  thought  of  that  place  of  blessedness  ? 
How  canst  thou  abide  to  grovel  any  longer  on  this  base 
earth,  where  is  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexation  ;  and  re- 
frain to  mind  the  things  above,  where  is  all  felicity  and 
glory?  With  what  longings  and  holy  ambition  shouldest 
thou  desire  to  aspire  to  that  place  of  eternal  rest  and  be- 
atitude, into  which  thy  Saviour  is  ascended ;  and  with  him 
to  partake  of  that  glory  and  happiness,  which  he  hath  pro- 
vided for  all  that  love  him  !  O  Saviour,  it  is  this  clog  of 
wretched  infidelity  and  earthliness,  that  hangs  heavy  upon 
my  soul,  and  keeps  me  from  mounting  up  into  thy  pre- 
sence, and  from  a  comfortable  fruition  of  thee.  O  do  diou 
take  off  this  sinful  weight  from  me,  and  raise  up  my  affec- 
tions and  conversation  unto  thee.  Enable  me  constantly 
to  enjoy  thee  by  a  lively  faith  here,  till  by  thy  mercy  I  shall 
be  received  into  glory. 


THE   END. 


I..  B.  SEELEY,   \^'ESTON   GREEN,   THAMES  OITTON. 
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